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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


r JoviSj 17 * die Februaritf 1831. 


Sir Henry Parnell, Bart, in the Chair. 


THOMAS BRACKEN, Esq. called in, and examined. 

1. You are a partner in the house of Messrs. Alexander and Company, of 

Calcutta? — I am. ' 

2. How long have you actually resided in India ? — Fifteen years. 

3. How long have you been returned to England? — About two months. 

4. How many large and old-established houses, of the same description as 
that with which you are concerned, are there in Calcutta ? — Five or six of 
the old houses. 

5. Have any new commercial establishments been formed in Calcutta since 
the opening of the free trade in 1815?— Yes, there have been several; I 
should think twelve or fourteen. 

6. 'What is the general nature of the business carried on by establishments 
like your own ? — Agency and banking in all its different branches, advances 
of money for commercial purposes. 

7 . Ho you act as consignees also for shipments of goods from London ?— 
Yes, for shipments of goods from London and the out-ports. 

8. To what other countries do your mercantile transactions extend? — 
China, and all parts of India, America, France, the Persian Gulf, and some-’ 
times to Holland and Denmark; but to a very small amount in the latter 
countries. 

9. Is there any trade to South America?— Very little ; that has fallen off 
very much of late years. 

10. Has the commerce to Calcutta increased since your first acquaintance 
with it ? — Very considerably. 

11. To what do you attribute that increase? — To the greater facilities 
afforded by the opening of the trade. 

12. Can you furnish the Committee with any statement showing the in- 
crease of the trade of Calcutta since the opening of the free trade ? — I have 
a memorandum extracted from a publication which has lately been printed 
in- Calcutta, compiled by Mr. Wilson, in the Company’s service. In his 
capacity^ of assay-master he was required by the Government to make an 
inquiry Into the quantity of bullion exported from and imported into Cal- , 
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cutta ; during that inquiry he had access to the Custom-house records with 
respect to all other articles of trade, and he was induced to publish a 
book on the commerce of Bengal. It contains the imports and exports of 
every description of merchandize, from 1813-14 to 1827-28. I liave an 
extract fiom that work before me now. 

13. Have the goodness to deliver it in. 

\The Witness delivered in the same, xthich nas read as follows •] 


IMPORTS and EXPORTS of Calcutta, for the Fifteen Years ending in 1827-1828 


1813 14 

1814- 15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 
''1817 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 
1821-22 

1822 23 

1823 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 
1827-28 


2,12,00,000 

2,61,00,000 

3.44.00. 000 

5.84.00. 000 

6.85.00. 000 

7.62.00. 000 

5.65.00. 000 

4.52.00. 000 

4.67.00. 000 

4.30.00. 000 

3.88.00. 000 

4.04.00. 000 

3.60.00. 000 

3.40.00. 000 

4.15.00. 000 


£ «(er^ui^ 
2,120,000 
2,610,000 

3.440.000 

5.840.000 

6.850.000 

7.020.000 

5.650.000 

4.520.000 

4.670.000 

4.300.000 

3.880.000 

4.040.000 

3.600.000 

3.400.000 

4.150.000 


Jivpett 

5.39.00. 000 

5.61.00. 000 

6.06.00. 000 

6.99.00. 000 

7.81.00. 000 

7.09.00. 000 

6.95.00. 000 

6.71.00. 000 

7.79.00. 000 

8.71.00. 000 

8 . 01 . 00 . 000 

7.75.00. 000 

7.60.00. 000 
0,80,00,000 

8.73.00. 000 


£ iUrlutg, 

5.390.000 

5.010.000 
0,660,000 

6.990.000 

7.810.000 

7.090.000 
0,950,000 

6.710.000 

7.790.000 

8.710.000 
8,(MO.OOO 

7.750.000 

7.600.000 

6.800.000 
8,730,000 


15 pounds 

Bjiuin. is crried „„ .Uh Great 

whole trade Britain is about seven-tenths of the 

descriptions 
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descriptions of manufactures they do, but not the very lowest kind/ at pre- 
sent. I'think the very common and coarse cloths they make cheaper them- 
selves j but the middling and better description, for instance, what are called 
the Dacca muslins, are very much dearer than the Manchester piece-goods. 

20. ’Is that a description much worn by the natives? — ^Yes, it is used very 
largely. 

21. What description of natives ? — Every one that can afford it : chiefly 
those above the very lowest use the English piece-goods; shopkeepers and 
persons that possess a little property. 

22. Do the lower classes of the Indians wear any of our manufactured 
produce? — Of late years they have worn a particular kind of cloth, or hand- 
kerchief, which has been sent out from Manchester, and which has been 
sold very cheap indeed ; and they get them cheaper than corresponding 
cloths of their own manufactures made of cotton, and coloured. 

2S. In patterns, or plain colours ? — Sometimes patterns, and sometimes plain. 

24. How are they worn? — ^Thcy wear them over their heads and shoulders, 
and also round their waists sometimes. 

25. With respect to cotton yarn imported into India, is that worked up • 
into low-priced cloths ?— It is ; but there are different numbers of the twist 
imported : some is used for the better classes of cloths. 

20. Is the import of cotton twist increasing ?— -Yes ; it has increased 
amazingly within these few years ; in fact, it was unknown a short time 
since in Calcutta. 

27. Is it also used in sewing and making up cloths?— As thread, it is; 
that is of a different description. 

28. Is the thread and the yarn the same thing? — Not quite ; the former 
is of a finer description ; differently spun. 

29- In travelling through distant parts of India, have you met with British 
goods in the bazaars and market-places? — I have never been much in the 
upper provinces ; but I have been in them and at Bhurtpore, and the 
western parts of India. I have seen English manufactures exposed in the 
bazaars or markets there, and also at Lucknow ; I have seen imitation shawls 
in great quantities. 

SO. Shawls made of what? — Of cotton, I believe. 

31. When you saw the shawls exposed for sale, were there Cachmere 
shawls also? — They were to be procured, but at much higher prices. There 
are shawl merchants who travel about the country. 

32. When did the import of cotton twist first commence?— I do not think 
there was any great quantity before 1824' or 1825* 

S3. Can you state the quantity of cotton twist that has been imported of 
late years r — The work to which I have alluded, drawn out'from the custom- 
house records at Calcutta, states that fact. By this publication, the value of 
B 2 cotton 
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cotton tw,st imported .1.1827 and 1828 aias about nineteen lacks “f 
in the following year it increased considerably Mr Wilson has not gone 
SO far as that, but I am prepared to state that that was the case In 18^^ 
It fell off again but tor the three years of 1827 28, 1828 29, and 1829 SO, 
the value was about seventy lacks of rupees, making about twenty three 
lacks of rupees each year 

34. Do you conceive that the great importation of cotton fabrics Irom 
Great Britain has materially interfered with the native manufactures —Very 


considerably 

35 Has It produced distress among the weavers and artizans —Not to 
the extent that might have been supposed , for the weavers are also cultiva 
tors, and they turn their labour from one employment to the other without 
that shock, perhaps, which ought be expected in other countries 

36 Are not the weavers employed in working up the cotton twist from 
England ? — Some of them , but a great many of them have become 
cultivators 

^7 How was the yarn supplied before the importation of cotton twist 
from England?— By the women chiefly 

38 Was there any machinery applied to it? — ^None There are novr 
spinning and weaving mills established in India 

39 With respect to the weavers of Dacca muslins , do you know any 
thing of their condition, in consequence of this increased importation of 
British goods? — At first they were thrown out of employment, but most ot 
them turned their attention to the land as ryots, and some of them have been 
employed by indigo planters who have spread in that neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly of late years 

40 Were they of the same class ns the ryots before? — The weavers are 
almost always ryots 

41 Has not the importation of Indian silk piece goods greatly increased 
since the opening of the free trade — I believe it has , but I do not exactl) 
know the proportionate increase 


42 Can you state any new article imported into India from the countries 
of Europe since the opening of the free trade ?— The spelter and cotton 
twist may be considered the most important Of late years there has been 
a large importation of wine, particularly of Sherrj, which was a novelty in 
the Indian market ^ 


43 Spelter is what is commonly called zme ? — It is 

44 What IS the Indian name for it?— It is of the same quality almost as 
tutemgue, but not quite so good , that was chiefly imported from China but 
has now entirely ceased 

To what purposes is the spelter commonly applied ?— It is for makintr 
pots and pans, and cooking utensils of every desenpuon 


46 Are 
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46. Are those pots worked up in India? — Generally they are, I believe 
some have been made up in this country, and have sold very well; but I 
only speak of that from hearsay. 

47. Have not they imported some pots of that kind made of iron ? — I do 
not think I have seen any made of iron, not for the purposes which I particu- 
laily allude to, for cooking} the natives prefer brass to any other} copper 
and spelter and tin together, make the composition. 

48. Are the brass pots in great demand with the natives? — They are. 
There is scarcely a native that has not one of them, and also a sort of a large 
plate or platter. 

49. Will you state to the Committee the staple articles of export from 
Bengal? — Indigo, sugar, saltpetre, and cotton at one time; but that has 
fallen off very much, and raw silk. 

50. Is grain exported much ? — Tlierc is a good deal of grain exported to 
different parts, and at one time large quantities were sent to the coast; that 
has almost ceased, except in cases of famine. There Isa large trade in grain 
with the Isle of France, which is now almost entirely supplied from India 
with rice. 

51. What is the amount and value of indigo annually exported from 
Bengal at present? — It is almost difficult to say, it varies so much with the 

?rice in the Calcutta market ; I should say from two to three millions sterling, 
t depends so much upon the price here, which of course influences the 
Calcutta valuation. 

52. Can you state the quantity? — ^That is very uncertain too, but I think 
the average is about 120,000 maunds a year ; sometimes more, sometimes less. 

53. To what countries is it chiefly exported ? — Chiefly to England, some 
to America, some to France (the consumption of France has increased of late 
years), and some small quantity to the Persian Gulf. 

54. What becomes of that which goes to the Persian Gulf? — It goes into 
Persia, and, I believe, into some parts of the Uussian territory ; there is no 
very large quantity sent there. 

55, Is the firm with which you are connected extensively engaged in the 
culture of indigo ? — Yes. 

56. Have you any accounts which show the outlay and returns for any 
given peiiod? — I have a small memorandum here, showing the result of the 
operation of fifty-six indigo factories in various parts of Bengal, Behar, and 
Benares, most of which have been under our agency, or in which we were 
interested, for the last six years. The gross amount of outlay during that 
time has been 1 crore and 77 lacks, or £1,770,000, the returns have been 
2 crore and 20 lacks, or £2,200,000. The average yearly outlay, without 
including interest or commission, has been 3l lacks, and *93,000 rupees, or 
£319,300; the average yearly return has been Spdacks, 81,000 rupees, or 
£398,100 } the gross profit upon that is 7 lacks, 96,000 rupees, or £79,6CK). 

57. What 
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sr What would be the net profit’— I have not got a statement of that, 
but! should think a deduction might be made of eighteen or twenty per 

cent, for charges and interest of money , „ , 

58 kVhat number of indigo factories may there be thronghont the Bengal 
provinces?— I should think Irora three to four hundred factories 

59. Have not the natives of India lately begun to imitate the European 
process of manufacturing indigo?— They have 

60 Have they invested large funds m it ? — ^Yes, largely. There are a 
great man} small factories. 

6l. Is the indigo manufactured by natives, without European assistance, 
equal in quality to that manufactured by Europeans?— Certainly not, in 
general it is very inferior. 

62 Are you acquainted with the article called lac dye^* — I have seen it , 

I know very little of it myself. 

63. Is not that a recent introduction, as an object of commercial specula- 
tion ?—Not very recent , as long as my knowledge goes it has existed, it 
lias been used more of late, but the prices have been very discouraging 

64. Is It used for dye’— It is used for dyeing, the colour is an orange 
red, I think 

05 Is the firm of which you are a member in any wa) connected with 
Europeans engaged in the production of raw silk ’—Not now, or very lately > 
ue have been engaged in it, but not to any great extent. 

66. Why did you discontinue it? — In consequence of the difficulties we 
lound to esist from the competition of the Company’s commercial agents, 
which rendered it a hizaidous speculation. 

67. Do you know whether the other great 6rms in Calcutta are in the habit 
of making advances to planters and others ? — Indigo planters they are 

CS Have they also made advances to those engageil in the preparation of 
ran «illv’ — That I cannot slate. Generally speaking, the commercial resi- 
dents themselves are dealers in silk, and haie their business transacted m 
Calcutta by the agency-houses , 1 do not think, it is often that men, not con- 
nected with commercial agency, are m the habit of making advances 
09 Is not the great obstacle to that branch of commerce in the hands of 


the prnate merchant, that he is obliged to enter into comneUtion with the 
Compmj’s servants? — Certainly. 


70 Do the Company s agents possess any peculiar advantages over the 
private trade m tint respect?— I do not believe they do now. There was a 
regulation, by winch a certain priority of claim was given to the Company’s 
contracts vvith the ryots, and tlie people who receive advances , but 1 think 
that regulation has been xccently rescinded. 


, ™plion ?-N<i ; tlie one I allude to was, where 

a native took an advance from an individual, and subsequently took one from 

the 
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the Company’s agent, the individual could not receive his money or its value 
back, until all claims on the part of the Company had ceased. , ; - 

72 . Was it rescinded in consequence of repeated applications upon the 
subject? — It was rescinded in consequence of memorials sent to the local 
government or the Court of Directors, and they directed that it should be 
rescinded. ' 

78. Supposing the East-India Company were to cease altogether to 
carry on trade in silk, is it your opinion that the silk trade of India would 
increase under the exertions of individuals? — My opinion is, certainly, that 
it would. 

74 . Will you state your reasons for that opinion? — I conceive ilhat the 
mode by which the Company transact their business enhances the price very 
considerably. They do not enter into it as a mercantile speculation, but as 
a mode of remittance. 

75 . Would the quality of the silk be improved if the trade were directed 
by individuals instead of the Company r— I do not see any reason why it 
should not. 

76 . Do the Company carry it on more extensively than individuals ? — 
They do now. 

77 . Are not the Company and individuals upon equal terms ? — Now they 
are. 

78. Then if the Company carry it on more extensively than individuals, 
how is it that individuals do not now succeed in their speculations in silk, 
and beat the Company out of the market?— Because, whenever it is known 
that the Commercial Resident of the Company is in the market, the price is 
raised beyond what an individual would think it prudent to give. The 
Company’s agent is not so much influenced by such considerations, and he 
complies mth the price affixed. 

79 . Is it not the case, that with respect to every article of commerce, when 
the Company’s agents' ate known to be in the market, the price of it rises ? — 
Unquestionably, 1 think it has that effect. 

80. Are you aware of any instances in which the sales in England of 
articles so purchased by the Company, at an enhanced price in India, have 
been below the rate at which they purchased in India ? — I have no particular 
instance immediately in my recollection j but I imagine that in many 
instances, in sugar and silk, they must have sustained heavy losses, 

81. Must not that materially interfere with any commercial speculations 
carried on by the private merchants? — I think it interferes prejudicially with 
the private merchant, certainly. 

82. Would it not tend to derange all the speculations he might form under 
other circumstances ? — I do not think at present he would be inclined, as the 
•system now is, to go into the market as a competitor, from the impression 

that 
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that he ttould hate to pay a htghet price for the raw produce than it would 
be prudent for him to give. 

83 What effect do you imagine that derangement of commercial spep- 
lation on the part of the private trader has upon the natives of India, 
bcneScial or otherwise?— I conceive that at present the native weaver, for . 
instance, or the persons employed by the Company s agents, benefit by the 
pnces that the Company gi'e; they benefit m one way certainly, because 
tlie} get a higher price probably thaw it ^ould be worth the while of a priv ate 
individual to give. 


84. Although some individuals may benefit, has it not a tendency to con 
tract commercial speculations considerably ?— I think it has , it acts as a 
premium upon the particular produce, and enhances its cost. 

85 Does not it tend to limit the demand of that production of the coun. 
try — I think it does. 


80. Do Europeans, m any part of the country you are acquainted with, 
enter into the culture and manufacture of sugar, or the culture and prepa- 
ration of cotton?— Not that I am aware of, m the immediate cultivation of 


it, they purchase it generally in the bazaars They do not supenntend 
the actual growth of cotton, but they make advances to the r^ots, both for 
sugar and cotton. 


87. What, according to jour opinion, is the cause which prevents the 
Europeans from engaging in the culture and manufacture of sugar, m the 
same manner m which they engage in the cuUure and manufacture of indigo ? 
—Sugar IS supposed to require a much greater dead stock to make it than 
indigo, and a greater outlay at first. With respect to indigo the outlay is 
annual, and the buildings are comparatively of small value With respect to 
^ugar, a large extent of country would be required under the control of an 
European, and he would have to erect very expensive and substantial build 
mgs, and to erect machinery at great cost. 


88. Do you know what the sort of machinery now is by which the 
Kiauufactuto of augar » cmiiod on?— U WTcry inferior to the West-India 
process , but wilbin these late years, I understand, one or two sugar-mills 
have been sent out from England to India, but I have not seen any sugar 
that was made by them , indeed, 1 do not believe they were erected when I 
came auay. 

Arc jou aware that a large number of sugar-mills have been sent out 
to the Mauritius ? — Yea, I understand they have, and steam engines connected 


00. Arc you acquainted with the process of making sugar m India ?— Not 
personally. 

yi. 1» itgrown in largeqoantitics byany individual’ — No, Ibelieveeach 
lyot has a certain number of begah« 


92. What 
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92. What is the proportion of a begah to an acre ? — It varies in different 
parts of the country ; in Calcutta about one-third of an acre. 

93. Are there any large sugar plantations in India ? — Not that I am aware 
of; the ryot brings his sugar to the bazaar. 

94. Are you acquainted with the nature of the sugar manufacture in any 
of the Westjndian colonies ?— No, I am not. I have seen gentlemen from 
the West-Indies in India, who complained of the quality of our sugar, and 
stated it to be very inferior to the West-Indian sugar. 

95. Do you know whether the same individual who grows the sugar also 
expresses it from the cane ? — I believe there are two stages j the first process 
of expressing it from the cane is done by the person that grows it, and he 
takes it then to another party, by whom it goes through another process ; but 
I am not very certain on that point. 

96. Do you conceive, that supposing a greater capital were employed in 
the growth and manufacture of sugar in India, there might be a much larger 
quantity grown than is now produced ? — I believe it can be grown to any 
extent ; and I have no doubt that if capital were applied to it the quality 
•\\ould be better. 

97* Have you any reason to doubt that it would be sugar of as good 
quality as that produced in other parts of the world ?— I think it is doubtful 
whether there would be any immediate change. 1 have understood that the 
sugar-cane itself in India, from bad management, is not equal to the West- 
India sugar-cane. 

98. Would there be any impediment to the introduction of the best species 
of sugar-cane ? — I should think there would be no impediment ; but the fact 
is, that the sugar-cane, as at present cultivated, is held to be inferior to the 
West-Indian. 

99. Supposing it were desirable to extend the cuUivation of sugar in India, 
could large spaces of ground, unoccupied by other cultivations, be very easily 
found j such, for example, as 1,500 or 1,600 acres, oil lyin^ together? — I 
should think so, unquestionably, I conceive there would be no impediment 
to obtaining any extent of land, because the present cultivator would be as 
disposed to sell his field or let his field for sugar, as for indigo. 

100. Would it not displace a considerable mass of Industry now employed 
in other cultivations? — So far it would displace it, but for value received; 
no man would part with his field unless he was paid for it. 

101. Is there not a great abundance of land in India Co be applied to 
various species of cultivation, at present unoccupied? — There are great 
quantities. 

102. Supposing the better land to be employed more largely in the culti- 
vation of sugar, could not other species of Indian produce be grown upon 
lands ot an inferior description ? — ^The soil, of course, varies there as it does 
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e^eiv ^^hcre , hut there is en immense qmntity of land occupied with jungle 
at ntesent bk u hicli, with a suftcient inducement, people would dear away, 
and find it available either for wheat or rice, or other products 

103 Voudonot then conceive, that supposing the cultivation of sugar 
and other articles of export were considerably increaMd by an out ay ot 

capital and the application of European skill, there would, of riecessitj, be 

any diminution in the Indian produce, ns applicable to the lood of the 
natives ’—Certainly not. 

lOi Are you aware -whether any improvement has been made in the cul 
tuatioD of cotton since the introduction of the fiee trade?— I believe not. 

105 What are the inconveniences and restraint complained of or felt as a 
burden at present by British born subjects m India, not being lo the service 
of His Majesty or the East India Company’ — There are several under the 
earJy regulations of the Company which ha\ e not been repealed yet. I have 
a list t^en from Mr Auber'a work, which I can deliver in , it chiefly relates 
to penalties attached to Europeans for being m the country without license, 
ano their being liable to be removed by order ot the Governor General 
lOG Ha\ e the goodness to read it 

[ The JVttjuss read the same, asfolhm ] 

No Bntwh subject is pennitted lo reside in India without a license from the East 
India Company no British subject, eten with a liceuse, can go beyond ten miles of 
one of the presidencies without a new license A British subject found m India without 
a license, or whose license may have expired is amenable to the courts in India, 
liable to be punished with a fine of 2 000 rupees for the first offence and 4 000 rupees 
for the second offence A British subject found in India without a license is liable to 
besenthome and prosecuted for a misdemeanor before the courts of England ornot 
prosecuted as the East India Company may think proper Bnti'h subjects in India, 
having licenses are liable to have them cancelled at the discretion of the different 
gOTcrflors , and, after two months notice, to be deemw^ersonsmludia without Iicen««, 
and liable to all the penalties of that condition The Governor General, or other 
governors of India arc prohibited from granting licenses to British subjects without the 
permission of the Court of Directors British subjects, having licenses to proceed to 
llio interior, must bo furnished with a fresh license at every removal from district to 

district NoBntish subject can engageinliuj inland trade 01 salt, beetle-nut tobacco 

or ncc, except on account of the Coropajiy, on pain of forfcitu^ all such goods and 
commodities, and treble the value of the same , one half to go to^e Unitcd^Companv 
and one half to the informer Any British subject found trafficking or hauntir^ the 
countnes or places witlim the limits of the East India Companj s charter without tlwjr 
license, IS liable to forfeiture of ship and cargo and double the value of the same 
one fcmith part to go to the informer, and three fourth parts to the East India 
Company British subjecU in India are not permitted to hold lands in nroiurrK 
lease, ormortgi^e " i i j 

I may etate, with respect to salt, that before 1 left Calcutta, the govern 
ment had issued an order allowing Europeans to purchase salt at their sales at 
Calcutta, which had not been tlic case before. 

regulations are practically enforced in 
India?— They have been, in someinslances I beheie, in mj time, three or 

four 
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four persons have suffered under them. I may state, with respect to the 
regulation, “ that no European is allowed to go ten miles from Calcutta with- 
out la license j” that that in practice is quite rescinded. The Governor 
General’s own country house is sixteen miles from Calcutta, and gentlemen 
out of the service are constantly in the habit of going up there. And, in my 
own person I have frequently gone over* the country in various directions, 
without applying for a license 5 but «still the'regulation does exist, and the 
government is in the habit of advertising this order occasionally. ' I have 
before me an order from the general department, dated in 1826, which is as 
follows : 


Fort Wfliiam, General Department, August 4, 1826. 

*' It having come to the knowledge of the Governor that Europeans are in the habit 
of visiting the Upper Provinces in the prosecution of commercial speculations, or for 
the temporary purpose of disposing of investments of goods, without having obtained 
the previous permission of government to proceed to the interior j notice is hereby 
given, that instructions ir31 be issued to the magistrates of the several districts bor- 
dering on the nvcrs, to stop all Europeans, whether British-bom subjects or other- 
wise, and Americans, not being in the service of His Majesty, or m the civil or 
military service or employment of the Honourable Company, who may be found 
in the interior, at a distance of ten miles from the presidency, and unprovided with a 
passport. Applications /br passports are to be made iu writing to the Secretary to 
Government in the gciieral departments, and are to contain the following particulars • 

" 1st. The name and occupation of the persons applying. 

" 2d. The time of his arrival in India, and whether with or without a license from 
the Court of Directors. 

3d. The place or places to which the individual may be desirous of proceeduig, 

and, 

'' 4thly. Tlie general object ofhis journey. 

By command of the Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council, 

(Signed) C. Lushinoton, 

" Chief Secretary to the Government.” 

Now, that appears to have been advertised as a matter of form, because I 
am not aware of any individual, merely going for pleasure from Calcutta, 
ever thinking of asking for a passport. , 

108. Are you aware that advertisements, nearly to the same effect, have 
been issued at the other presidencies, which appear by the newspapers? — I 
am not aware of that. 

109. Are the regulations more strictly enforced at the other presidencies 
-than they are at Calcutta ? — That I cannot speak to. 

110 . Practically, have not the old regulations preventing Europeans from 
holding land, been considerably relaxed by later regulations ? — There was an 
order of Government, • dated, ‘I think, in February 1829, .which was 
founded upon the same basis as aprevlous order respecting holding lands 
for the purpose of the cultivation of coffee. The former applied to persons 
desirous of cultivating indigo, but it was at the same time encumbered with 
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so many restrictions, that I do not believe there is any inslanceof a person 
applying for permission under it 

lU M as not the permission onginallp given, rescinaed by the Directors ? 
— •! am not aware of that 

112 Aie there man^ respectable and industrious British born subjects 
non at Calciitta, and other places in the Bengal province, without a license 
from the India Company?— I believe there are a good many without 
licenses 

IIS Do jou imagine that the regulations to which you have alluded, do 
practically interfere with the conduct of commercial speculations? — I think 
they interfere with respect to the holding of lands, certainly Indeed, \ 
know an instance that occurred very recently m India, where, upon aregtu 
lation of the Bengal Goverftment» 48 of 1795, very serious injurj was 
sustained by an Englishman being ejected from the possession of landed 
property, on the sole ground that he was an Englishman , and though he 
was acting in the capacity of agent foi a native, to whom the property be 
longed, yet it was held, that under that regulation he could not be in 
charge, tho igh he had a local license to reside in the district, and lie was 
removed T^ere was a lawsuit about the property, and the possession was 
given to the opposite parly upon the above ground alone, uz thin nn En 
giish peison had no right of occupation whatever, without the express sane, 
tton of the Governor General, which in this case had not been given , for it 
had been thought unnecessary, as the parti had a local license to reside in 
the disti ict It was thought ne might act as the agent of a natit e proprietor , 
but it was held that he could not, and he was, by the order of the court, 
ejected at an houi-’s notice, and the possession ot a very valuable property 
given over to another party 

114 Is It not essential to the conduct of commercial speculations, that 
individuals should have free access to the parts of the country where 

either their goods are to be sold, or where purchases are to be made ? I 

think 80 


115 Have they not thereby the means of ascertaining more correctly 
the wants of the people P—Unquestionably, by constant motion from place 
to place ^ 

llG Does any inconvenience arise to British subjects from the necessity 
of their having to procure a fresh license when they remove to the mtenor or 
the country, or from district to district —1 do not think that is any prac 
tical inconvenience, because I have never known an instance where A has 
been refused The parties are compelled to make references of conduct and 
character, and there is a fee attached to the license 

3“ nipera'’^'"’ “f It not large , I believe about 

118. Tor vyliat period are the licenses generally granted —That I do roi 
exactly recollect I do not know whether there is any limited period 

119 By 
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119. By whom are the licenses granted?— They are granted in Calcutta 
by the Territorial department. 

120. Supposing an individual to be in the Upper Provinces, how does he 
obtain a license to remove? — He would write down to some person in Cal- 
cutta, enclosing a letter from himself, stating who he is, and what he is, and 
where he may be heard requesting permission to remove to another dis- 
trict; andl know of no instance where that permission has been withheld 
upon a proper application. 

121. You stated, that Europeans had been allowed to trade in salt, lat- 
terly ? — They have been allowed to purchase it at the Company’s sales at Cal- 
cutta. They are not allowed to interfere in the manufacture of salt. . 

122. Does the same apply to tobacco or rice? — I am not at all acquainted 
with the tobacco trade, and 1 am not aware that there is any actual prohibition 
to deal in tobacco, but Europeans never do engage in it. 

123. How’ is it with respect to beetle-nut? — lam not aware; I believe 
that is excluded by Act of Parliament; and which Act, upon recollection, 
applies also to the article of tobacco. 

12k By the new regulations about salt, aie Europeans permitted to carry 
salt up the country, and trade in it?— Yes, I understand tliot is the clBectof 
the regulation; but tliey must purchase it at the Company’s sale in 
Calcutta. 

125. Were not the regulations with respect to the dealing on the part of 
Europeans in salt and beetle-nut directed originally against the dealings of 
the Company’s servants?— I think so. X believe it is matter of record, that 
in the early part of the Corapan>'*8 possession of the country, great abuses 
did take place in the inland trade of the country. 

12(5- Are you aware whetlier any inconvenience results to the trade from 
the inability to clear out from the minor ports of India ? — I am not personally 
aware of the fact, never having been upon the coast. 

127> Must not the exclusion of British enterprize and capital tend to 
enhance the price to the consumer, and to diminish the trade which might 
be conducted if no such restraint existed? — I think so. 

128. You have stated, that British subjects ore not permitted to hold lands 
or property on a lease or mortgage in their own names ; does this provision 
originate in the Act of Parliament, or in a regulation of the East-India Com- 
pany? — I believe the regulation with respect to lands is a regulation of the 
East-India Company itself; I do not beliexc the Act of Parliament pre- 
vents it. 

129. Do you know the date of the regulation ? — There aVe two ; one is the 
Regulation 38 of 1793, and there is a Regulation 43 of 1795. 

ISO. Are you not aware that the Court of Directors, as early as the year 
1766, prohibited Englishmen from holding lands, and that such prohibition 

was 
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irants, who about that time were in 
and -other sources of revenue? — -I 
[nmittee of the House of Commons 
in consequence of a communication 
regulation modified, so as to admit 
I hold lands. 

?— I think 1783 or 1784. 

132. Have you referred lately to the Ueport?— Yes, I had occasion to 
refer to it this morning. It goes to the extent of stating, that the regulation 
was chiefly applicable to the Company’s servants, who were men of influence 
and of power, and who might convert that power to improper purposes ; and 
that it would be an irrational regulation as applied to men who were not in 
the service. 

133. Are the natives in India aware of the restraint and disabilities under 
uhich British-born subjects, not in the service of His Majesty and the East- 
India Company, labour ?— Yes, they are. 

134. Must not the consequence be, in all transactions between Europeans 
out of the service and natives, to encourage the latter in a spirit of litiga- 
tion?— I do not think It goes to that extent, but I think it has a certain 
degree of prejudicial influence against Europeans out of the service. 


IT Feb 1831. was chiefly directed against Us ovm sen 

the habit of holding public lands, farms, 

T. liracken, F.sq. think it was ; and in a Report of the Coi 
there is an allusion to that circumstance, 
from Mr. Barwell, who had wished the 
Europeans of respectable character** tc 
131. "What is the date of that Report 1 


135. Are you acquainted wuh many indigo planters?— -Yes, several. 

13G. Do you consider them as an eminently intelligent and respectable 
class of people? — I think them a very respectable class. 


137. Have you any documents that enable you to speak to this point? — I 
have not with me any letters ; but there were several addressed by the indigo 
planters, in reply to a circular issued to them by the agency houses in Cal- 
cutta, wishing to be informed of the number of begahs in cultivation, and 
the number of persons employed. From the perusal of the replies to the 
circulars, and the information contained in the letters, I should say that 
m.'iny of the indigo planters were men of extremely good information. 

138. Have you heard that the character of the indigo planters has 
been aspersed, and that they have been accused of turbulence and ill-using 
the natives ? — I have heard that that has been alleged against them. 

139. Do you conceive that that is well founded ?^Certainly not, gene- 
rally. There have been individuals that have committed violences; but as a 
body, I think (lie aspersion is not a just one. 

110. Do )ou conceive that that class of British subjects has improved in 
character, or not? — I think it has; there are men of better education now in 
tUat line than Incre lived to be. 


Ml. Do tlic indigo phnlcre in genoral carry on tlieir cultivalion upon 
thcironncaimal or upon capital borrowed ?— Generally speakin-, in the 
cororacnccmcntorihcir career, tliey borrow capital. In fact, the p''roces!is 

something 
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something in this way: an’indigo planter makes an independence, and then 
sells his factory ; generally, the agent who had been employed by the first 
indigo planter becomes the agent of the second, and advances the purchase- 
money. 

142. Are there many of the indigo plantations out of debt? — There are 

more now than there were formerly. Some of the indigo factories within the 
last six or eight years have got completely out of debt ; others have not been 
so fortunate. . ^ 

143. What is the interest in general that is paid for loans of money upon 
indigo plantations ? — It depends considerably upon the state of the money- 
market in Calcutta^ but eight, ten'or twelve per cent, j at present the rate of 
interest is high, I believe ten or twelve per cent. 

144. Is a mortgage given as security ? — Yes. 

145. Are there many houses in Calcutta in possession of indigo planta- 
tions, in consequence of holding such mortgages? — ^They are not actually in 
possession, but they hold the mortgage papers; the planter himself is in 
possession of the factory; but I believe there are'fevv instances where there 
are advances in-money to'the indigo- planters, where an agency house does 
not take the mortgage in the first instance,’ 

146. Is it probable,' in your opinion, that the low price of indigo in Europe 
will diminish the aggregate quantity of indigo produced?— Certainly. Be- 
fore I left Calcutta, ithe expectation ofia low price in the home market had 
induced ‘the agents to withdraw 'their support from all indigo factories of 
which the soil was inferior, but which had been brought into, cultivation 
under the stimulus of the high prices that obtained in Calcutta. 

147. Are you aware whether it was generally understood at Calcutta, that 
directions had been sent out by, the Directors to inquire into the conduct of 
the indigo planters? — It was generally understood so. 

148. What steps were taken by the Governor General of India with refe- 
rence to that point? — ^A circular was issued to the judge and the magistrates 
of the different districts, to report upon the Europeans in their several juris- 
dictions. 

149. Have you any means of knowing «what the result of that inquiry 
was? — Not any official means. A gentleman high in office in Calcutta told 
me, confidentially, that the result has been very satisfactory to the characters 
of the indigo planters. 

150. Does not the personal comfort and success in life, of every British 
subject in India, whether in the service or out of it, residing in the provinces, 
depend upon the conciliatory conduct and demeanour that he shows to the 
feelings and prejudices of the native inhabitants? — ^Unquestionably ; a man*s 
own interest would teach him that in India. 

151. Have you , known any instances in which a contrary conduct has been 
pursued? — There have been instances. 

152. What 
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152. AVhat has been the effect upon the individual pursuing that con- 

Juct? — I should say general!/ detrimental to him. 

153 Are you not of opinion, that the knowledge which an European has 
of the power that the Company has over him, is a considerable check to his 
exercising any such acts as you have described ? — should think that, with- 
out that motive, he would be induced to treat the natives well if engaged m 
commercial pursuits. 1 should be inclined to think, that a man of very 
strop" passions or infirmity of temper would be withheld by no inducement ; 
but with a reasoning mind, 1 think the influence of self-interest is sufficient 
without bringing the other motives into play. 

154. Are the indigo plantations generally conducted by agents, or by the 
parties themselves? — ^The advances are made by agents, the management of 
the factory is by the planter. The planter draws upon the agent for supplies 
of money ; that is the only way in which the agent has any thing to do with 
tlie factory. 


155. Have many of those indigo planters resided a considerable time in 
India? — Many of them have. 

15G. Are they chiefly British-born subjects? — I should think the majority 
of them were j there are a good many Frenchmen. 

157. What is the part of the country where the indigo plantations chiefly 
exist?— Jessore, Kisnnagur, andTirhoot. 


158. What is the description of soil best suited to the cultivation of indigo ? 
—It is considered, that those factories are best that ate liable to inundations 
from the Ganges. 

159. Does it require a deep alluvial soil ?— Not very deep \ but the soil is 
much improved by the sediment that the river brings with it, or lesves 
rather, alter an inundation ; but I am not acquainted with the details of 
indigo cultivation. 


160. Arc there any Indo-Britons among the indigo planters ? There are 

some, and as such they have some advantages, by being enabled to take farms 
and leases in their own names. One of the largest concerns in India is held 
by a gentleman of the name of Harris, who is an Indo-Briton; in conse- 
quence of which he is enabled to bold some very large zemindaries. 

161. Have you attended at all to the trials that took place'in the supreme 
court with regard to the ill treatment of natives by Europeans ?— I have read 


1 C2. In those cases in which ill-conduct on the part of Europeans towards 
natives has occurred, has it generally been on the part of the Company’s 
servants, or on the part of the free traders? — I cannot bring to my recollec- 
tion the exact proportion of offences committed, but to the best of mv rccol- 
Icclion there have been very few by cither. ^ 

1G3. Hm llic number of European settlers in Bengal greatly increased 

since 
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since the opening of the free trade ? — It has increased, but I do not know 
to what extent; there are several Europeans who come into Calcutta without 
any license, and they get spread through the interior. 

164. Has any inconvenience resulted to the natives from the free resort of 
Europeans to Calcutta ? — I should think not any at all. 

165. Do you think any benefit has resulted to them from it? — I think so, 

unquestionably ; wherever there arc Europeans, they bring a demand for 
labour. 1 

166. Are the most intelligent of the native inhabitants anxious for the 
permanent settlement of Europeans in the country? — I should not say the 
greatest number were, but the most intelligent arc. 

167. Have not they expressed it in a petition? — There was a petition in 
Calcutta, that was signed by a great many very respectable natives as well 
as Europeans. 

16s. Can you mention the names of any of the natives ?— There is one, a 
very celebrated native, named Eammolmn Hoy, and there was a family of 
the name of Tagores, who are great proprietors of zemindaries. 

169. Are they not all persons living in Calcutta? — ^Tliey are. 

170. Is there a counter petition to that?— There is. 

171. Do you know anything of the circumstances of that petition?— 
There were two petitions drawn up at the same time; one for the conti- 
nuance of the suttees, and the other for the prevention of Europeans 
holding lands ; the same parties were engaged in both petitions. I do not 
believe the petitioners were called together publicly. I had an opportunity 
of seeing both of the petitions carried about to the diTerent offices in 
Calcutta for the purpose of procuring signatures to them from the writers and 
persons of the lower class ; in fact, I saw them in our own office. 

172. 'Do you know with whom either of them originated ? — The party who 
was supposed to have had the most influence in them was a native, who had 
been a sirkar to Bishop Heber, and liad considered himself as having a pre- 
scriptive right' to be the sirkar of every bishop, but he was turned offi and 
took offence j he is the editor also of a newspaper at Calcutta, advocating 
the suttee. 

173. What advantages do you consider would result to the improvement 
of India, with respect to agricultural commerce and the condition of the 
native population, from the permanent settlement of Europeans, under just 
and equitable laws? — I think there would be an improvement in the modes 
of agriculture, and greater habits of industry; the example of Europeans 
generally being, I think, useful to the natives. 

174. Was the first petition you have mentioned signed by any persons but 
of Calcutta ' — It was not circulated beyond Calcutta ; but some of the 
natives that signed it were landholders, some of them having estates 200 or 
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SOO miles from Calcutta; people vilio mosc about the country, anil bate 
iheiT town houses wt Calcutta 

175. At what rate of interest ha%c the government of India borrowed 
money for some time back ?— I believe at fii c per cent of late } eirs 
lyO At what rate of interest have the most respectable firms in Calcillla 
borroncil money’— Not unilcr eight or nine, or ten sometimes of htc 
years 

177 Can you state any reason lor that dtficrcncc ? — I dunk it is same 
thing comiccteil with the want of real property there Europeans arc not 
allowed to purchase lands and therefore it is witli pniate security only that 
they come into the market. 

178 What do jou suppose is the reason for the rate of interest on money 
advanced on indigo plantations being so higli as tweU e per cent. ’ — There is 
considerable risk Ihc actual stock is mortgaged comparaUvtl) of small 
value , even in some instances it is scarcely equal to tbe annual outlay , and 
in case of a very unfavourable season, there would be a greater tlcficicnc}, 
perbap!., than the mortgage could cover 

179 At what rate of interest do natives in good credit at Calcutta, subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Kings court, borrow money’— I believe about 
twelv 6 per cent 

180 What IS the common rate of interest between nativ c and nativ e in tlic 
provinces not under the jurisdiction of the supreme court’— I have under- 
stood It IS much higher I have heard it staled at as much as twcnlj-fouT or 
thirty per cent , that is, two and a half per cent per month 

ISl Can jou explain the reason for the difference’ — I can only attribute 
It to the want of security, the nsk 

182 Is there sucfi a thing as borrowing upon the sccuntv of real property 
among European merchants ? — In Calcutta there is to a small extent , houses 
are sometimes mortgaged 

188 Have many of the indigo planters been forced to abandon the 
business from the amount of their debts ’ — Some of them have , but I do 
not think a great many Some of their factories have been shut up latelx 
in consequence of the fall of the indigo market of this country 

184 Have the agency houses, m those cases, foreclosed ’—It is rarely 
that the necessity of toreclosure has taken place , the parties themselves have 
given up possession 


185 Are there any restnehons or regulations that, in vour opinion 
continue to rajse tbe rate of interest ?— I think that, were the capitalist 
enabled to puichase lands, and to employ bis money in tbe purchase of real 
property, in the rad it would have the effect of reducing the rate of 
interest, because he would be able to mortgage his landed estate or his 


186 Is 
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186. Is there any restriction in Calcutta, as to British subjects bolding 
lands and houses ?— They hold houses in C^cutta. 

187. What is the rate of interest between indigo merchants and their 
agents? — It is about twelve per cent., but it varies j I have known it eight 
per cent. The agent is generally influenced by what he has to pay ; he 
borrows money with one hand, and lends it with the other. 

188. Does not the agent, in addition to that, charge a large commission ? 
— He does ; two and a half per cent, upon the advance, and two per cent, 
upon the sale. 

189. So that the indigo planter has to pay not only an interest of twelve 
per cent., but a commission of five percent, upon all his transactions? — Yes, 
upon his outlay and his sales, 

190. Supposing an European were to borrow m'oney of a native, is there 
any restriction with regard to the interest in that case? — Yes, twelve per 
cent, in Calcutta, and all over India. 

191. You conceive that if Europeans were allowed to possess land in 
India, they would be able to borrow at a lower rate of interest than they do' 
— ^Yes j it being generally known that they were possessors of landed 
property, would have the effect of making their security better. 

192. Do the natives hold a large proportion of the Company's legisfered 
debt?— I believe it has been ascertained lately, that they hold a very small 
part in proportion of what was supposed. It is chiefly held by Europeans. 

193. What system of banking is there at Calcutta ?— There is the issuing 
of bank notes and discounts. 

194i. Is it under any regulation ?— No, there is no regulation regat ding 
private banks. 

195. Either with reference to the issues or with reference to the number 
of banks? — There is no restriction, but there is only one chartered bank at 
Calcutta. The bank of Bengal is a chartered bank, in which the share- 
holders are only responsible to the extent of their capital. There are two 
other banks : there is one general bank, to which there are many sub- 
scribers ; and there is the bank of Hmdostan, \yith which the house of 
Alexander and Company is connected, 

39c. What is the smallest note they issue? — Four rupees. 

197» Do they circulate in the country ? — ^They go as far as Chandernagore 
and Serampore, about twenty five or thirty miles, but they do not circulate 
in the villages to any extent. 

198. You mentioned, that the rate of interest would probably be lowered, 
and the facility of obtaining credit increased, if British subjects were to hold 
lands j do you not know that native landholders borrow money frequently 
of each other, and frequently of Europeans, at a very high rate of interest, 
at tw’o or three per cent, per month ?— I am not aware that the native pos- 
sessors of large property pay so high as that. I have always understood 
D 3 that 
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n Tel) 1831 that the very high rate of interest wns applicable to people without P™P"'y 

at all , because I know instances where zcmindirs have mortgaged their 

T Bracken, Bsq jemindanes, who have only paid eight per cent and ten per cent interest 


to Europeans 

199 At what rate have >ou known Europeans borrow monc} upon mort- 
gage at Calcutta?— At eight per cent 

200 Have any banU failed lately The house of Palmer ami Company 
had a bank , but they were not issuing bank notes at the time they faiktl 

201 Can an) house calling itself a bank issue notes at Calcutta’— \cs, 
there is no legal impediment at present 

202 Ho they pay interest Upon deposits ? — ^Tbcy do 

203 At what rate> — It vanes, two and a half percent and three per 
cent These are deposits liable to be withdrawn at a moment’s notice 

204 What is the usual rate of discounting bills —That \ancs very much 
with the credit of tlie parlies , I have known it from six to tw elv c per cent 

205 In advances, what do they charge ? — ^Tlie bank of Bengal rales are 
considered the entenon ‘When 1 left Calcutta the houses of tolerable 
repute had their acceptances discounted at seven per cent 

206 Do you conceive that in their dealings with the natives jn camino 
on the trade, the Company have now any otlier advantage over individual 
than that which is derived from the amount of their pecuniar) means?— I 
think commercial agents have a great deal of influence in their situation, 
independently of the command of funds though the command of founds is 
probably the most material 

207 You spoke of an old regulation which has lately been rescinded, 13 
this the rescinded regulation you alluded to (c paper being sherxn to the IVtt 
ness)’ — It IS, it IS a Regulation 9 of 1829, repealing a Regulation 21 of 

1793 

208 Have not the Company this overwhelming advantage overpnvatc 
merchants, that they may issue as much paper as they please , and tint they 
have been within the last two or three years borrowing money at -five per 
cent and issuing it without any restriction, and even pa) mg for their 
indigo investments by issues of hie per cent paper money? — ^Ihe Company s 
treasury has been open for the last four or five yeai s for the issue of what we 
call treasuiy notes which in fact are something in the nature of exchequer 
bills, they bear interest at from four to five per cent I believe file per 
cent is the rate they now bear Of course tlieie is no control over the issue 
of that paper beyond their own discretion 


209 Have not those issues been known to have been made to a very 
large amount in payment for investments of indigo in the last two or three 
® u u ‘nd go actually in exchequer 

notes , but the exchequer notes being obtainable for money at the treasury. 

It 
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it has the same effect. A man having a certain sum in cash, has only to go 
to the treasury, and he can get the exchequer notes,*" which run for nine 
months, and they pass from hand to hand as cash. 

210. Have not the Company at the same time been sending home large 
remittances to this country in specie? — I do not think that last year they 
sent any specie j the year before they made a large remittance in specie. 

211. Are there any banks in the interior, beside the three you have men- 
tioned in Calcutta? — ^There are no issuers of notes. There are native 
bankers, who are what are called shroffs, more engaged in discounting than 
any thing else ; they issue bills of exchange, which are called hoondees, 

212. Is there much circulation of bills of exchange in the interior? — 
Very great. 

21S. For how small a sum are they ? — have seen them for so small a 
sum as nine rupees. An officer at Cawnpore wishing to remit to Calcutta 
any sum, can always procure a hoondee from a shroff, drawn upon a shroff 
in Calcutta. 

214. Do those bills of exchange circulate in the country ? — ^Yes ; the 
interior inland business is conducted by hoondees. The great banking 
houses at Benares have branch establishments in almost all the native cities, 
and a very large business is conducted by hoondees. 

215. What do you suppose is the whole amount of bank note speculation 
in Calcutta?— At present the private circulation is very limited j indeed, in 
consequence of Palmer and Company’s failure, there was a run upon the 
private banks, and their issue was in consequence very much reduced, in 
fact, almost to nothing ; but the bank: of Bengal escaped pretty well, and 
their issue I should imagine to be about eighty lacs of rupees. 

216. Is there any stamp or duty on bills of exchange? — There is, or 
ought to be ; there is by regulation. 

217 . Are the provincidl bankers chiefly natives or Europeans? — Almost 
entirely tialwes. 

218. With respect to exchequer bills, can the holders of them demand 
payment of them at any time ? — Only when they become due. 

219* Is it the custom to renew them ? — ^Yes ; but of course not against 
the option of the party. 

220. Would the firm to which you belong, or any other house of business 
in Calcutta, prefer employing one of the commercial agents of the Company 
to one of the ordinary agents ? — I do not know that the commercial agents of 
the Company would be allowed to transact any business for private houses ; 
but we should prefer employing a man of our own. 

221 . Do you consider the Company’s commercial agents skilful and eco- 

nomical merchants, and as such would you employ them in preference to 
ordinajy agents ? — I do not think, generally, the system is a good one in 
. which 
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which they are brought Up; but I have nothing to say against the indi- 
viduals. 

2^2. Do you consider the Company themselves skilful and economical 

merchants?— I should think not. 

223. You stated tliat there ought to he a stamp or duty upon bills of 
exchange; is that evaded ? — -Very much. 

S2i. Is it large in amount !— The stamp itself is not very large, 

S25. Is the bank of Bengal excloswcly Ulc bank of Government t — No; 
there are private proprietois also; the Government hold, I think, three- 
hundred shares. 

226. Do they do the Government business?— No, they do not, they 
are merely a bank of discounts. The advantage they have over private 
banks is this; the Government passed an order by wlnclt the collectors 
of the districts in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, as high, I think, as 
Benares, aie allowed to receive bank of Bengal notes in payment of re- 
venue ; the consequence is, that the circulation of the bank of Bengal is 
very extensive through the whole of the Lower Provinces. 

227. Do the Government use no bank in their transactions’— No; the 
bank notes received by the collectors in the provinces are remitted to the 
general treasury m Calcutta. 

228. Do they keep any account with the bank ? — No private occount. 
“'229. Is the Government supposed to be accountable for the bank of 

Bengal?— That is tlve impression among the natives ; but I doubt whether 
they are answerable in law, more than to the extent ot their shares. 

230. Are you not of opinion that the large proportion of the gross produce 
of the soil which goes to the Government in the shape of taxes, interferes 
materially with the rate at which individuals cultivating the soil can borrow 
money ? — Of course, any large receipts from the land must interfere with 
the value of that land. 

S3}. ’Therefore the r}sk rstnoch greeter to ttie persvit JtfmJrng ffreniorrey ? 
— Of course. 


232. What proportion does the land-tax bear to the gross produce of the 
soil? — I am not competent to stale the exact amount. 


TT^^* term ate the bills of exchange commonly drawn in the 

Upper Provinces?— They vary from fiRy days’ date to ninety and one him- 
dred and one days’ date ; but at 6fty days date’ most of the hoondees are 
negotiated in the Upper Provinces. 


231, Are there not a few estates at present heU by British-born subiects 
in peipetmty, or on a long lease ; and if so, have the goodness to enumiate 
them?— I only know of one estate that is held by an European altogether 
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in his own name, and that I believe is almost a single instance throughout 17 Feb. 1831. 
India. . , • • . 

235. "What is the name of that estate ?— U is an estate called Fort Gloster, 
which is about fifteen miles from Calcutta by land j 'it is an estate of about 
800 acres. 

'236. Do you know the circumstances, under which it was obtained ? — It 
was a grant, I believe, originally from Warren Hastings to a Mr. Lambert, 
in perpetuity, without any Government land^ax ; it was granted to Mr. 

Lambert and his representatives. That is now the property of a firm 
called Scott and Company ; hut the manager is a gentleman of the name 
of Patrick. 

237. Do you know the circumstances of that estate ? — I have been tlmre , 
often. 

238. Is it in a high state of cultivation ? — The most part of it is rice land. 

239. Do you know whether the proprietor of that estate finds any difficulty 
in obtaining tenants ? — On the contrary, he has rather a difficulty in exclud- 
ing them } he finds the people anxious to become his ryots. 

240. Do those lyots pay direct to him?— They do. 

241. Do you know whether there are any estates held in perpetuity in 
the island ol Saugur ?— I do not know whether they are in perpetuity, or on 
a very long lease of 900 years ; there are several grants of Jana which have 
been cleared, where there is rice growing, and where there is a large popu- 
lation. 

942. Do you know any thing of the estates in the island of Saugur?— I • 

have been there. One or more of the members of the firm to which I be- 
long purchased fi^om the Saugur Island Society a quantity of land there j 
they have been for the last two years clearing it. I went down there about 
a twelvemonth ago, and passed a day or two in the place. Tliere are about 
8,000 begalis of tliat particular estate cleared, and there are about four hun- 
dred families resident on that part of the island. There *are other estates 
which I had not an opportunity of going over, which are rather larger, and 
T suppose there may be altogether from 50,000 to 60,000 faegahs cleared. 

Saugur is at the mouth of the river Hoogly. 

243. Was that at all cultivated previously to the formation of this com- 
pany ? — No. An attempt had been made to clear it by an extensive com- 
pany, but after expending a large sum, it seemed likely to fail, and they did 
not like to continue any further expense. Some individuals then applied 
to the parent society, if I may so call it, for parts of the island, and agreed 
to continue the clearing. 

244. Is it a fertile spot? — I saw no diiference between the rice that was 
produced there and any other. 

245. Is it subject to inundation ? — Not in the cleared parts now ; it was, 
and that has been the great expense. In 1822-23, after considerable sums 

of 
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of money bad been laid onl in embankments, ibere was an unusually high 
lide from the sea, which earned every thing away, and created a great 
additional expense to restore those embankments 

240 What IS the chief production of that land?— At present nothing 
but nee, and a few \egetables 

247 What IS the extent of the island ?— I do not exactly know , I should 
think about six or seven miles long, and a mile or a mile and a half broad in 
different parts 

248 Has not a large sum of money been employed by different indivi- 
duals ?— A large sum in the first instonce, and the result was unsuccessful , 
then the society almost left the subject, and individuals took an interest in it, 
and obtained grants of a certain portion of it, and their efforts have been 
more successful There aie two gentlemen, of the name of Campbell, who 
are in charge of large divisions of it, who are doing very nell 

249 Has there been a fair return upon the capital expended upon it ? — 
Not jet , hitherto the rjots have had the land for cleanng. 

250 Bo you know anything of the cultivation of coffee in India? — I 
only know it incidentally 

251 U It m general cultivation there? — No, there have been many at- 
tempts made, but they have invariably failed 

252 Have the attempts been made by natives or Europeans?— By Eu 
ropeans 

253 Do you know in what parts of India coffee is produced Of the 
two plantations I have seen, one is m the neighbourhood of a place called 
Keerpoy, in the district of Midnepore 

254 Are those plantations both conducted by Europeans’ — ^They were, 
one was a Spanish gentleman, but I understand they have quite failed 

255 Do you know the cause of the failure ? — Various rtasons have been 
assigned, but I believe it is generally supposed that the Bengal sun is too 
powerful An attempt has lately been made of planting the plantain tree 
between the coffee trees the plantain tree having a very broad leaf, it was 
supposed that it might act as a protection to it, but I do not know the 
result 

236 Are you not of opinion, that considering the variety of climate and 
of situations which exist id our Indian empire it is probable that coffee might 
become in some parts a valuable product?— I cannot speak to that ^ 

257 Do you know to nhat extent coffee is produced in the other nresi 

dencies?— Not at all ^ 

258 Is there any other product which you think might u itli advantage be 

of any I^dia, which is not now generally grown? — 1 am not aware 

259 Does the producUon of silk require a large capital 3— I should think 

to carry 
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to carry it to any advantageous result it vrould require a very large capital. 
The silk filatures are expensive establishments, and have a great deal of 
building connected with them for carrying on an improved method of pre- 
paring the silk. 

260. Is it at present produced by ryots?— -It is; but the Company have 
been at a large expense in building filatures upon an improved construction. 

261. Are the worms fed upon the mulberry trees in India ?— Yes. 

262. Would it be necessary to plant fresh mulberry trees to extend the 
cultivation of it there, or do mulberry trees abound to any extent ? — I think 
they abound to a great extent. In many parts of India wbeie X have been, 
I have seen large fields covered with them. 

263. Is tlie knowledge of the English language extending among the 
natives ? — In Calcutta it is very much, and there are day-schools wheie the 
children learn it. 

264. Is the Christian religion extending among them? — Ido not think 
there is much extension of that. 

265. During your residence of fifteen years in India, do you know of a 
single instance of the leal conversion of a native of India to the Christian 
religion ?— I cannot say that I individually know any person who has been 
converted ; but I have heard a clergyman of the name of Hill say, that he 
has seen one or two villages in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, in which the 
inhabitants have shown a disposition to become converts to Christianity. I 
conceive that the higher class of natives in Calcutta are getting rid of Hin- 
dooism, but I do not know that tliey have adopted any other religion. 

266. Are you aware that silks are now imported into India from this 
country? — ^Yes, I am aware that they are; piece-goods. 

267. And cottons of couiseP— -Yes. 

268. What duties are those goods subject to on being imported at Calcutta ? 

1 cannot immediately recollect ; I think not more than five per cent. 
ad valorem. 

269. Are not those goods imported into Calcutta duty free? — I think 
there is five per cent, charged upon them : it is considered, however, a very 
moderate duly, whatever it is. I do not believe it is considered as at all 
interfering with theii importation, 

270. Is there any duty upon the importation of metals ? — Upon metals I 
do not believe there is any duty, or if any, very slight indeed. 

271. Is there not a very considerable improvement going on amongst the 
younger branches of Hindoos at Calcutta? — ^They are becoming certainly 
much better educated, and divesting themselves of many of their prejudices. 

272. Do they not generally learn English? — Those of the higher class do. 
Resides public institutions, there are some few private individuals engaged 
in teaching children of the higher class. 
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*73. Do you know whether they have a debating society ?— I understand 

i.H. Do the natives show any aptitude for learning the English language ? 
—Yes! the children are quick and intelligent 

275 Do they learn any other language, such as Sanscrit or AralMC ?—* 
Some of the higher classes, or those who are intended for the courU of law. 

27G Do they^how any preference to the English language I thinL of 
late) ears they have 

277 'Who are the parties, besides the English, who are engaged in com- 
iiiMce at Calcutta ? — There are French, Portuguese, Arabs, Jews, Armenians 
and also people connected with the eastern islands, and Burmese 

278. Are there many Chinese^ — ^Not many commercial* lately two large 
ships arrived Irom Cochin China, that is the first direct trade that we have 
had with that country for sometime. 

279* What would bo the condition of Calcutta if the whole trade were left 
to natives and the East India Company, to the entire exclusion of Biitish- 
born subjects ? — I think it would dwindle away in the course of time 

280. Was not the island of Saugur entirely covered with forests when 
Europeans began to cultivate it m the year 1818, and would not it have con- 
tinued so had not European capital been invested m its improvement?— 
Certainly an impulse was given by Europeans to some natives to unite tn 
that societ) there are now 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants on the island 
altogether. 

281. Is It not )Ouf opinion, that the trade between India and this country 
18 vet) mucli limited by the operation of the hcov) duties in this country ?— 
On some articles, particiilaTly sugar *inil s»lk% and to a certain extent, cottons , 
but I do not think our cotton is jet sufticiently good to vie with the Amen 
can cotton. 


282. hat do >ou think will be the efilct of laying a duty of a penny a 
pound upon fast India cotton?— There waslitlle or none came home last year 
from Calcutta, even without the penny ; but the increase of that penny will 
make above twenty per cent, difference against the Bengal cotton. 

2S3 Docs not it come chiefly from Bombi) ? — Now it does ; but formerly 
there were large importitions from Calcutta, in I8I7 and 1818 ^ 

28 1 Wb) has the importition of that article fallen off?— From the com- 
petition of the American market. 


2S5. Do )ou not conceive, supposing greater skill were to be emploved m 
tlic cultivation of cotton, as it is m the cultivation of mdigo, that tlie cotton 
of India might be verj much improved?— I have no doubt it would ulti- 


280. Is there any reason to imagine that it would not be as good as the 
cotton produced m the Brazils or in the United States of America’— It 


would 
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would depend upon the skill. I believe there is a particular kind of cotton 
in India equal to any in the South Sea Islands, which I believe is the best, 
but it is in a part of the country that does not belong to the Company, it is 
in the neighbourhood of the Silhet hills. It is a very superior description of 
cotton, and specimens of it have been shown to a gentleman of the name of 
Finlay, who is employed in the mills near Calcutta, which I understood he 
stated to be equal to any cotton he had ever seen ; but it is at present of very 
limited cultivation. 

287. Is there any cotton iri India that grows close to the sea, in the 
manner that the sea cotton doe’s in Georgia and Carolina ? — Not that I know 
of. It has been attempted in Saugur, but I understood that the expense was 
so great in protecting it, that it failed. 

288. Are you yourself acquainted with (lie cultivation of cotton ? — Not 
personally. 

289. Is there not a ^ood deal of trade between Calcutta and the Burman 
empire ? — It is increasing every year. 

290. Can you state what are the articles imported from the Burman empire ? 
— Bullion and teak timber. 

291. What metals in general? — Silver, 

292. Do you think that the intercourse has increased since the British 
conquest of Burmah ?— I think it has ; but it is not a very great trade. 

293. Have you been engaged in the trade between Calcutta and China?— 
Very largely. 

294. 'Is that on the increase?— It is. 

295. What are the articles chiefly exported ?— Almost entirely opium and 
cotton ; but the Company deal more largely in cotton than private traders 
now. 

296. What is sent in return from China to Bengal ?• — Almost entirely 
bullion, or bills on the Bengal government, 

297* What do you suppose is the reason that East-India tobacco is not 
imported into this country ?— It is prohibited by Act of Parliament, or the 
duty is so very high. 

29s. What is the bullion chiefly imported from China? — Chiefly Spanish 
dollars ; sometimes in sycee silver, but the sycee silver is smuggled. 
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THOMAS BRACKEN, Esq. again called in, and examined : 

299. Do you wish to correct any part of your eviden.ce on a former day " 
—I made a slight mistake, vrilh respect to the duty on cottons imported into 
Calcutta. It ought to have been two and a half per cent., instead of five *, 
fi\'e is only applicable to the duty on goods impoited in foreign bottoms. 

500. Exclusive of the vegetable productions of the soil, what other com* 
modities do you apprehend that India is capable of producing, by more 
extensive application of British capital ? — Coal, iron ore in great abundance, 
and potash. 

501. Have you any personal knowledge of those articles ? — I have been a 
good deal interested in coal. The house to which I belong have laige mines, 
in a district called Burdwan, about 130 miles from Calcutta, which are now 
worked to the extent of about or 15,000 tons of coal annually. 

302. How long have they been worked?— Not nioie than about six or 
seven years in extensive operation. They were established about fourteen 
years ago by a gentleman, who obtained permission of the Bengal government 
to search for coals in different pans of India ; and on making a report to the 
Bengal government, they agreed to advance him a sum of money to prose- 
cute the inquiry, if they could get security. The house I belong to became 
security to government j he selected this spot as being the roost eligible fbr 
mines. He afterwards died, and the security was called for. We became 
the proprietors of the mines, by purchase from his executor. At that time 
theiewas no great demand for coal, but since the introduction of steam- 
engines it has been very great indeed. 

303. What was the name of the person? — Jones. It is principally used 
for steam-engines j and it has also been applied lately for the purpose of 
burning bricks. 

SO-t. Are steam-engines in extensive use in India? — They are increasing. 
There are a good many steam-boaus, and engines for different purposes are 
coming out ; the East-India Company buy a large quantity of coal of us tor 
their steam-boats. We send coal for them to Singapore, to Penang, IVIadras 
and Ceylon. ‘ 

305. Has the navigation of the river been much improved by steam-boats ? 
—As far as regards Calcutta to seaward. The tugs take ships out now with 
great facility. Formerly it was, perhaps a fortnight from Calcutta to Saugur • 
now tliey get down with the aid of steam-vessels in one or two days. * 

306. Were they not often detained by the freshes in the river ?■— -Yes • the 
detention arises from the very strong tides and freshes, which the steam-boats 
enable a vessel to get over. 


SO 7 . Have 
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307, Have the government used this coal extensively in their public works? 
—Yes ; we have a contract with the government to supply them at a certain 
rate for all purposes connected with their marine department, and also for 
their mint department. 

SOS. Is thecoal-mine conveniently* situated for water catriage?— It is on 
the banks of a river connected with the Hooghley j the bends of the river 
make the distance from 200 to 300 miles. 

S09. What distance from Calcutta?— By land it is about ISO miles; and 
the winding of the river makes it nearly double. 

310. Is it in your estimation an extensive field of coal ? — Very extensive, 
I should imagine ; ' as far as we can judge from appearances, it must extend a 
great way. 

311. And of good quality? — It is. 

312. What is the thickness of the seam ?— The seam we are now working 
is about nine feet deep. 

313. Is it near the surface ? — About ninety feet. We have found the pre- 
sent seam so productive, that we have not had occasion to go lower. W*e 
are carrying our galleries in every direction. 

Sl^. How do you drain it ?— With a small steam-engine. 

315. What number of people do you employ in working those mines?— 
From 2,000 to 3,000 people. 

316. Of what description are they?— The natives, theiyots; we have 
only one European in charge. The mine was in a forest, and the people 
came in from the neighbouring villages. They have built small villages upon 
the spot, and there is an extensive clearance now. 

SI7. Do you find the natives skilful.*— As minere they work very well. 

318. What rate of wages do they receive? — ^From three to four rupees, or 
6s. to 8s. per month, according to their merits; some are higher than that, 
but they are in the situation of overseers. 

319. Have they no other advantages except those three or four rupees a 
month ?— No. 

320. What is the average rate of wages in that neighbourhood?— I should 
think from two rupees and a half to three and four rupees, from 5s. to 8s., 
according to age, would be the highest rate. 

321. Of course, the transport of the coal from the mines to Calcutta gives 
great employment on the river ? — ^We employ a great many boat people. 
There is only one time of the year when you can bring down coal j the 
river is shallow except during the rains, and at that time 300 or 400 boats 
make three or four trips. 

322. Of what description is the iron ore you mentioned?— In the neigh- 
bourhood df our mines there is a quantity of exceedingly fine iron ore ; but 
I believe the better kind ofiron ore is on the Madras coast. 
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82S. Is that easily cotivcrled into steel?— Not very easily} but the steel 
■when made is exceedingly good. Some specimens have been brought to tins 
country, and I understand that persons engaged in the trade have allowed 
that the steel is remarkably good. 

S'24. In what condition is the country in the neighbourhood of the mines ? 
—It is improved unquestionably; inasmuch as there is a great quantity of 
jungle removed, owing to the villagers settling on and near the mines. 

325. To what extent has that removal of jungle been carried on ?— I 
should think three or four miles all round. There is very little land on that 
immediate spot for the growth of rice ; it is a bad sod for that purpose ; here 
and there in the hollows they growa hllle, but the general appearance of the 
country is very poor. 

326. Is this part of the country subject to permanent settlement? — I sup- 
pose so 5 we hold it under peipetual lease from the Rajah of Burdwan, he is 
the zemindar of that district, and we hold it under him. As an illustiation 
of the inconvenience of the Company's regulations, we could not hold it in 
our own name, though so much capital had been invested; and it was held 
in the name of a native servant of the colliery { but Lord Bentinck had been 
applied to, and I understood had agreed that we should hold it in our own 
name. 

327. Is It a perpetual lease? — It is a perpetual lease on paying a quil-rcnt 
to the Rajah ot Burdwan. 

328. Are there any other coal-mines In India except your own ?— There is 
a small one in the neighbourhood of our's ; but it is at present worked very 
hllle*, they have experienced great difficulty in getting the water out of it.*^ 

329. Are there any stone quarries’— We have also a stone quarry j there 
aie a great many in parts oi the country. 

330. At what price is the coal delivered at Calcutta?— It is delivered at 
about 20i. a chaldron, 

381. "What is the difference between the price of the native coal and 
British coal, at Calcutta?— Ships from London and Liverpool often bring 
coal, but not in any great quantity, and dispose of it at about from 30s. to 
40s. per Chaldion. The East-India Company sent twelve ships out with coal 
about three or four years ago, not being aware, 1 believe, of the existence of 
these mines ; and they bad to pay a gieat deal more ; I have been informed 
so high as from SOj. to 90s. per chaldron landed in India ; it cost them that 
rate. 

332. Were the natives of India acquainted with coal before the opening of 

those mines ’—They must have been acquainted with it, because there was 
a great quantity of surface-coal in different parts of India : but tfiev had 
never sunk shafts. » i. u cj uau 

333. Does it crop out in the immediate neighbourhood of the mines 
Xes, }ou can see n often m patches, but it is of a very inferior kind, slaty.* 

33 1; Are 
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334>. Are the natives in the habit of using coal as fuel ? — ^No } very little 
indeed in Calcutta or the Upper Provinces. 

835. What fuel do they use? — In the Upper Provinces wood is too dear, 
and they generally use cowdung made into cakes ; in the Lower Provinces 
they use wood, brought from Saugur and thesunderbunds. 

I 836. Are the jungles regularly cut for that purpose?— Yes j there is a 
certain class that go every year, and bring up wood from the sunderbunds. 

337. Whatis the price of wood at Calcutta?— It is now about 16 rupees 
for 100 raaunds, or S2s, for 8,000 lbs. 

538. Have the European inhabitants at Calcutta begun to use coals for 
culinary purposes ?-.-They have, and we have begun to send it up the country 
as far as Meerut. 

389. Should you be able to supply the upper parts of India by means of 
water-carriage? — We couM, no doubt; but it would be expensive. We 
have sent it up as high as Meerut, and the carriage was more than the origi- 
nal cost at Calcutta, ^ 

340. What is it sold for at the pit’s mouth? — We have never sold it at the 
pit’s mouth. 

S^l. Is the iron ore you mentioned in the neighbourhood of the coal ?— It 
is all round that district. 

342. Have they begun to work It much?— The natives have always been 
in the habit of working it there, but we have not had any regular foundries 
'for working it. There has lately been an establishment set up near Madras 
for that purpose by Mr. Heath, who has obtained the permission of the 
government to establish a foundry theie, for the purpose of making iron, and 
for the purpose of making steel. 

543. What is the quality of the native iron manufactured ? — It is very in- 
ferior to English manufactured iron, arising from the inferiority of the manu- 
facture. 

344. Are you acquainted with any fact which shows the advantage arising 
from the settlement of Europeans in India, in so far as the settlement of the . 
disputes of natives is concerned ? — I have heard of one or two instances, 
where indigo planters, residing at a considerable distance from the chief 
station, have been found useful in settling disputes of a slight character be- 
tween natives ; the distance from the station being so great, that they would 
have been put to a very heavy expense in going there. 

345. What was the distance ? — I think it must have been about forty miles. 
The planter was applied to by the natives to settle their little disputes, and 
he was in the habit of appropriating one or two hours in the course of a week 
for that purpose. He received the thanks of the gentleman who was then in 
charge of the district for doing this, as it prevented the necessity of the poor 
people having to go so far j but this gentleman was removed, and another 

gentleman 
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Rentleman came who disapproved of it he pid it was an interference «itli 
his own duties, and the consequence was that the planter left off, and tnC 
natives had to go to the station 

340 Did they go?— They did, but if it coatmore to go than the thing lO 
dispute between them, they did not go 

S4.7. How mucli time did he, the planter, devote to it? — He used to 
devote two or three hours ibout twice a week toil I understood some 
Lcntlemen in the cwd service have strongly recommended that respectable in 
di"o planters who live at a great disunce from stations should be recognized 
by'’ the government as acting in tho^e places as arbitrators, and as magistrates 
under cerla n regulations 

S48 Did you understand that great benefit was confened upon the neigb 
bourhood by his so acting? — I (lave no doubt that it was of great conveni- 
ence to the individuals around 


3-19 Are you aware that there are numerous arbitrators among the natives 
themselves ? — ^There are , but from the great number oi persons that applied 
to that ihdigo planter, it appeared as if they were better satisfied with his 
interlerence than with that of natives 


350 Have j ou any acquaintance with the mineral w ealth of India, beyond 
what j ou are personally concerned m ?— Not personally I understand in the 
north western provinces of India copper has been found, and 1 believe also 
coals are found in Bundlecund 


351 Has the government begun to place confidence in the Europeans, and 
to employ them as agents m the m-inagement of minors* estates’— Yes, I 
know one or two instances where a gentleman has been appointed to the 
charge of a very large estate belonging to a minor at the recommendation 
of the zillah court, the government appointed this gentleman to manage those 
estates , he is a medical gentleman at Baticoorah, m the Company's service » 
but It was necessary to have a special permission tor this purpose 

332 Is It your opinion that the Indo Batons would be usefully employed 
in the various departments of government in the higher ranks?— I have 
no doubt they might be 'They have not been generally employed in the 
higher branches of service, but there are manv most respectable gentlemen 
among them 

353 Do jou consider them, upon the whole, as an intelJiffent cla'is of 
people ?— Upon the whole. I do . but as a body, they have not had many 
advantages There arc individuals among them, I believe, capable of filling 
any situation They are at present prevented from holding the situations o( 
what are called the Company s covenanted seivants, and probably, from the 
want of encouragement, they are not so well qualified as others In almost 
the whole of the offices in Calcutta tl e clerks are native born 
S54 Do they hold all offices that a Bnti*b subject can hold, except ^uch 
British servants as are covenanted servants of the Cotnpiny’ ^They do, 

S55 Have 
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355. Have they not the advantage besides of being able to possess land to 

any extent? — They have ; and that has given them great advantage, "when- 
ever they have been in the situation of indigo planters, 'from being able to 
hold zemindaries. ' 

356. Are any of those gentlemen indigo planters in the commission of the 

peace ? — Not that I am aware of. . 

357. Would it not be very desirable that many of them should be intrusted 
with that office.'’ — I think it would. One of the best police magistrates in 
Calcutta was an indigo planter. 

358. Are there not many among the Indo-Britons who are well qualified 
to hold situations in the commission of the peace ? — Unquestionably. 

359. Are there not many of them in respectable mercantile situations ? — 
There are. 

360. Have you resided any considerable time in the interior — ^Not to 
reside long at any one spot; 1 have been in the habit of constantly moving 
about, within SO or 100 miles of Calcutta, and I have visited the Upper 
Provinces. 

361. Do you not conceive that the indigo planters have the means of 
ascertaining the feelings, and habits and manners of the people, more than 
other parties who are in more elevated situations in the country ?— They are 
in closer contact, and they live upon greater terms of familiarity than gentle- 
men of official rank. 

S62. Would not that give them considerable facilities in settling disputes 
between the natives ? — To a minor extent unquestionably it would j but they 
could not devote their time to any very important cases. 

363. Are not the natives in general upon a more confidential footing, and 
more unreserved in their conduct with gentlemen not in the Company's 
service, than with those that are in it? — ^The majority are, unquestionably; 
because they approach them more upon a fooling of equality, 

S64. Is it not true that the Indo-Britons are excluded from all offices of 
great responsibility and of great emolument? — Undoubtedly they are ex- 
cluded from all offices of great responsibility and of great emolument. 

365. Are they in the same situation in that respect with the native inhabi- 
tants, Hindoo and Mohammedan? — In the same. I believe there are no 
situations which the Hindoo might hold, which the Indo-Briton might not 
hold; unless perhaps, law appointments in the courts. 

SG6. When you left India, were not tlie Company borrowing funds at five 
per cent. ? — ^They w'ere. 

S67. Were they not at the same time remitting home bullion to this coun- 
try — Idonottinnk they were remitting bullion immediately when I came 
away; they had been a few months pi eviously remitting a very large sum. 

• r 368. Have 
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868. Have they not sent home considerable quantities of indigo ? — They 
have. 

S69. Were not the treasury bills which they issued applicable to all pur- 
poses as cash ?— They were. 

370. Were not those sums so borrowed for the purpose of being remitted 
to this country ?— Part of them» I conclude, were. 

371. Are you aware that they are about to pay off their bonds here bearing 
three per cent, with that money borrowed at five per cent ? — 1 see an adver- 
tisement that they have called m their bonds at three per cent., with an inten- 
tion to reduce the interest to two and a half per cent ; but I can scarcely 
suppose that they are proceeding only upon that ground, otherwise it cer- 
tainly appears strange to borrow at five to pay off that which bears interest at 
three. 

572. Are you aware that there are large territorial charges which are paid 
},ere ^ — Yes, I am aware of that by the published papers. 

573. It is presumed that you cannot tell what the money was appropriated 
to that was sent home ? — No, I cannot tell. I only know it was sent home, 
and their bonds here were carrying an interest of three per cent. 

PETER GORDON, Esq. called in, and e:(amined. 

874. You have commanded ships in the Indian sea ?— I have. 

873. When did you first go to India, and how long is it since you returned 
from thence ?— I went in 1810, and 1 have been returned three months. 

876. In what capacities and situations have you been employed in India? 
—As a country officer, commander, supercargo, shipowner, and as farmer 
of the Company’s revenues at Ramnad. 

877* Is that the southern point of India opposite to Ceylon ?— Yes. 

578. Were you also employed in the island of Saugur? — I was; three 
months. 

579. Will you state what parts of India you visited? — Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Bushire, Mushcat, the Isle of France, Bourbon, the Cape, Bata- 
via, the west coast of Sumatra, Pulopenang, Malacca, Singapore, Pulocon- 
dore, Beiicoolen. 

' 880. Have you ever been in Japan ? — At Jeddo Bay and at Ocbotsk j I have 
been also in Persia, and along the Coromandel and Malabar coast. 

381. What parts of the interior of the British territory have you visited - 
— The Carnatic, and Southern Foligar counliies. 

882. Have you ever been at Canton ?— I have never been there. 

883. Have you been at Ceylon? — Frequently. 

881. And at various ofthe foreign Indian settlements ?— Various, as Pondi. 
cherry, Kancal, Goa, Sadras, Tutlcoreen. 


885. What. 
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385. What part of India are you best acquainted with ? — ^The cities of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, the kingdoms of Tanjore, Madura, Raranad, 
Shevagunga. 

386. Are you acquainted with the languages of India ? — Slightly with 
Hindostanee, Taraul, and Malay. 

S87. Have you paid much attention to the commerce of India ? — I have. 

388. Has the opening of the free trade of India generally extended the 
commerce with that part of the world ? — It has. 

389. What parts of India have been chiefly influenced by it? — All parts, 
principally Calcutta. 

390 . What has been the effect of the free trade upon the commerce of Cal- 
cutta? — It has injured the re-export trade at Calcutta, but greatly increased 
the import andexport trade. 

391 . Previously to the opening of the free trade, was not Calcutta a sort of 
emporium ? — It was, 

392. Was not it almost the sole port from which any large commercial 
enterprises were carried on ?— It was. 

39 s. Notwithstanding the change that has taken place in the trade, has the 
whole trade of Calcutta increased or decreased?— Increased considerably. 

394. Can you state to what extent ?— 1 have not the report of the external 
commerce with me ; but I have it at hand, up to 1830. 

395. Have any of tlie branches of the commercial intercourse of Calcutta 
suffered from the opening of the free trade ? — Yes ; the country shipping 
interest of Calcutta has suffered. 

396 . Should you say that the shipping interest of India generally has 
suffered from it, or only that of Calcutta? — Merely that of Calcutta has been 
affected by it. 

397* Has not the competition of the ships of Great Britain tended to injure 
the shipping interest previously existing at Calcutta ? — It has. 

398. Did not the circumstance of Calcutta being an emporium arise from 
the restricted nature of the trade which was carried on with that part of the 
world ? — It did, entirely. 

399 . What was the price of freight fiom Calcutta to England in ISIS and 

1814, and wliat is it at present ? — In I came home in a ship chartered 

by the Company at £25 a ton ; the ship in which 1 arrived at present is as 
low as SO 5 . a ton. I have known freights at 50 guineas a ton 'on the Com- 
pany’s ships, before the opening of the trade ; it is as low as 155. a ton at 
present. 

400. Can you give the Committee the effect of the high and low freights 
upon the price of merchandize ? — ^Every article feels it. The strongest 
example, perhaps, of import into England is the article of cotton-wool, which 
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could not possibly be brought from lotlia at the liigli rale of £20, or £30, or 
£50 a ton, and therefore the supply of England with cotton wool uas lelt 
entirely to tlie Atlantic trade 

401 What IS the diBerencc of price ?— It was formerly about Is Sri, and 
it IS now 5d 


402 What was the price of pepper* and what is it now? — One shilling to 
I5d and it is now ns low as 3d 

403 Do you conceue that the owners of ships have suHered in proportion 
to the great fall of freight ?—Tbcj have not m Calcutta, for whtti the\ 
luund their ships a losing concern, from ihcir expense e blocks and high 
capita!, they sold off their ships to Lnglish shipowners , and the same ships 
which were sailing out of the port of Calcutta, are now sailing out of the port 
ol London 

4&i How are the Company’s ports at present supplied with arms and 
ammumuon’ — By application to the arsenals ol the Company 

405 Can private individuals export arms and ammunition ?— They 
cannot 

406 Has that any effect in throwing tlie trade in arms and ammunition 
into the hands of foreigners ?— It lias, they are supplied chiefly by the 
Americans, on the west coast of Sumatra, Cochin Clima, and Siam. 


407 Are those required for export to the Eastern Archipelago?— The 
Americans trade on the west coast of Sumatra, and at Siam and Cochin 
China, and they procure cargoes which will not be sold for money to English 
ships, because arms are $o much desired 

408 Then none but the Company are allowed to import into the British 
Indian ports cargoes of ammuoitioa ? — None 

409 But the Americans carry on a trade to Sumatra and Siam m those 
articles ? — They do 

410 What interests m India were most benefited by the opening of the 
free tiade? — Europeans procure European articles at a much cheaper rale 
than they did /brmerfj , and the natives obtain better prices for their produce 
than they did formerly 

411 Has the opening of the free trade given rise to the introduction ol 

any new articles of European produce into the consumption of India ’ It has 

feller especial!}, and cotton goods also At the opening of the trade’ 
Calcutta exported to London two millions sterling m cotton piece goods, ami 
at present it receives from England two millions sterling of British manufac 
tured cotton 


412 Do you conceive that the consumption of British piece goods is 
increasing or decreasing ?— Increasing \ery rapidly m every village of India 
and cotton yarn is increasing very rapidly indeed , it has not been introduced 
above five or six years 


413 Are 
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41S. Are there any new commodities that have been exported from India 
since the opening of the free trade ? — Many drugs and dyes, especially lac 
dye and paddy, which is uncleaned rice ; lac, in every stage, especially the 
coarser kinds, as stick iac. 

414. Can you state the amount of the export of lac dye in any year ? — It 
has been to a considerable amount. 

415. Was there any exported previously to theopening of the trade? — 
Veiy little, if any. 

416. Is there any other thing in which a new trade has sprung up ? — ^None 
others occur at present. There is the export of Banca tin j that has been 
imported into England direct from the eastward, and also by the way of 
Calcutta. 

417. Has the commerce of Madras sustained a similar increase with that 
of Bengal since the opening of the free trade? — It has not. 

418. Is the foreign trade of Madras, and other parts of the Coromandel 
coast, considerable? — It is not considerable; it is a mere coasting trade, 
principally supplying Coromandel rice to Madras for the consumption of that 
city. 

419. Is there any good harbour at Madras There is no good harbour 
along the Coromandel coast. 

420. Have the native inhabitants, living under the Madras presidency, 
begun to consume cotton goods, and other British manufactures, extent 
sively?— They have, according to their means, which are extremely 
limited. 

421. Do you conceive that the inhabitants under the Madras presidency 
are in less easy circumstances than the natives of Bengal ? — The farmers of 
Madps are much worse off than the cooIeys or the porters of Calcutta, with 
regard to both food and clothing. 

422. Can you state the day wages of a cooley at Calcutta ? — ^The wages 
paid for them are about five or six for a rupee. Europeans pay about Ad. a 
day for a cooley ; but they are under a system of constant advances to the 
sircars, and therefore the cooley himself receives mere subsistence. 

423^., What is the price of day labour at Ramnad, where you resided ? — 
For a double fanam, which is not equal to4d., three stout men or five women 
to work from sunrise to sunset. 

424. Do they work bard for that? — Very hard indeed, much more than 
the Bengal cooleys. 

425. Can you state what proportion their labour would bear to that of Eu- 
ropeans ? — Equal to that of Europeans. 

426. Do they receive any food besides? — Nc^ they have no other allow- 
ance whatever ; it is never the custom to give food in India. 

427. How arc those people fed and clothed ? — Before daylight the poorest 

class 
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class make a soup of the leaves of wild trees, at noon the same, and at supjjcr 
they malce their only substantial meal of canary seed, or Indian corn or grain, 
much coarser than that j and perhaps, once a week they indulge in a meal 
of rice. 

428. What clothing do they wear?— The men wear a strip of cotton cloth 
between their legs, and the women, round their loins, a small piece of dirty 
torn cloth, often a piece of gunny bag. 

429. Does not the narrow sea, lyingoffthe coast of Madura, between that 
and Ceylon, abound with fish ? — It does. 

430. Is that fish used by the natives?— It is, whenever they can get it. 

431. Is there any duty paid to government upon that fish ? — ^There is by 
law j it is a transit duty on Us passing the custom-house at Ramnad, but 
actually it is levied whenever fish is taken, before it is landed, at every village 
along the coast. By law, it is five per cent, on the valuation ; but I have 
known frequently instances where one-half of the fish was taken away from 
the people on the pretence of the custom duty. 

432. By whom was that taken '—By the farmers of the inland customs 
and their servants, and by their unpaid servants. 

433. Those farmers being natives?— Yes. 

434. Are the peasantry of Madras in worse circumstances than those of 
Ceylon? — Much worse. 

435. Is not Ceylon under the King’s government ?— It is. 

436. Are famines or scardties common in the Madras country ?— Scarcities 
are very frequent, and famines are common also. 

437 . From what cause ariring? — ^From drought. 

438. Is there frequently a failure of rain in that part of India ?— FrC* 
quently. 

439 . What is the nature of the commercial intercourse carried on by se^, 

• between the Bengal and the Madras presidencies ? — Naturally, it is an export 

of grain from Calcutta to Madras^ and. an impact salt fcacn tbeCc-ceTOnTidA 
coast into Calcutta. 


440. Are you aware of any circumstances which impede this natural 
trade? — The monopoly of salt m Bengal. 

441. How does it operate in that way?— By depriving the merchant of 
the natural channel of returns. 


442. Can salt be produced in large quantities on the Coromandel coast? 
— It IS naturally produced in immense quantities, by solar evaporation. 

443. Is that salt of good quality ? — It is good strong coarse salt. 


444 . How is the salt produced in the Bengal provinces ?— By collectinB 
the surface earth, and very often ploughing the banks of the river to increase 

the 
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the deposit, and dltering. the \^ater -through and boiling the brine 4nto 
salt. . • , ' . ’ . 

445. What is the difference of cost between producing the salt at Madras 

and at Bengal ? — At Madras the Company purchase it of manufacturers, as 
low as three farthings a bushel, and at Calcutta they purchase it at a shilling 
a busheJ.i — 

446. What should you say was the difference of quality between the salt 
of Madras and the salt of Bengal r — ^The Madras salt is preferable j but the 
natives pay a higher price for the Bengal sal^ as it is more bitter, and a 
small quantity goes a great way. 

447. Ts the production of salt in the Madras territory a monopoly in the 
hands of the Company? — It is. 

448. How are they able to preserve that monopoly? — By a branch, of 
police under the management of the salt agent. The police of the countiy* 
is divided into three branches, one bianch of which is under the manage- 
ment of the salt agent, and it is called the salt police. 

449. Does not salt naturally form upon the rocks and shores of the Coro- 
mandel coast?— It does, in large quantities, and very quickly 5 and for the 
purpose of preserving the monopoly the natives are forced to destroy it. 
It is one of the services of the salt police to enforce that. 

450. Is it possible when salt forms in such masses to preserve the mono- 
poly entirely ?— Without a very rigid police it would be impossible j but 
under existing circumstances, 1 suppose it is very little indeed infringed 
the natives unemployed, and the infringement is chiefly by fraud in the salt 
officers. 

451. Must not the expense of the preservation of that monopoly be very 
considerable ? — It is very considerable, and the Company state that they 
derive no profit whatever from the price at which it is sold to the ships sup- 
plied to Bengal and the eastward. 

452. What do you conceive is the object of the preservation of that mono- 
poly ? — In aid of the salt system of Bengal j principally to prevent the 
introduction of salt into Bengal. 

453. Is the quantity of shipping employed in the general commercial 
intercourse between the presidencies of Bengal and Madras increasing or 
decreasing ?— Decreasing. 

454. Does that arise from the salt monopoly ? — It does. 

455. Supposing the monopoly of salt were no longer to continue, would 
there not be carried on an extensive intercourse between Madras and the 
Bengal provinces? — Very extensive, indeed; no ship would return empty 
to Calcutta. 

456. How does the salt monopoly operate to decrease the trade? — The 
salt trade would be much larger; -every ship which returned to Bengal 

would 
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would touch upon the Coromandel coast, aivl fill up with salt. ■ One cause 
of the trade decreasing is the salt monopoly, and the other is the increased 
cultivation of the Carnatic, which has taken place since it has been m a 
peaceable state. 

4.57. Were not the Bengal 'regulations at one time more liberal than they 
are now with respect to the import of salt ? — ^They have varied considerably. 
At present it is limited to a certain quantity ; and last year a great number 
of ships on their return from the Isle of France, and other parts, who had 
calculated on filling up with salt, called, and were refused salt, and they 
arrived at Calcutta in ballast, to their very great detriment. 

458. What would be the natural import from the Bengal provinces into 

Madras? ^They would carry rice into Madras. 

459. Is not the Madras presidency, upon the whole, in the habit of im- 
porting a portion of its food ? — It is. 

460. Is not that part of India subject to great droughts ? — Very much so. 

461. Of course, at periods of drought they require larger importations of 
grain?— Much larger. Their subsistence, in fact, depends upon Bengal, 
and in 1824 there was great mortality in consequence of the droughts. 

462. In a season of drought, would there not he peculiar facility in pro- 
ducing salt?— Much greater than common. 

463. If the trade in salt were free, would not it tend to increase the 
export trade from Bengal ?— It would ; they could afford to sell it much 
cheaper. 

464. Are you aware whether the natives have any dislike to salt that has 
crossed the sea ? — I am not aware that they have. They prefer Callatiimuc, 
which is the black salt of the Ganges; but I understand that it is in conse- 
quence of its hitter quality, and not fVom any religious prejudice in favour 
of salt made from water of the Ganges. , 

.405. Would it not answer to export salt from this country? — It would. 
It is continued at the present time to a very limited extent, paying three 
rupees a raaund duty (Gj. per 82 lbs.), which was intended as a prohibitory 
duty j but the English salt is so very pure, that even at that price it enters 
the market 


4G0. Is not Muscat rock salt imported into Calcutta? — By a treaty -with 
the Imaum of JIuscat, eveiy ship from Muscat to Calcutta has the privilege 
of importing 500 maunds of rock salt, and 1,000 raaunds into Bombay. 

4 G 7 . Supposing the salt monopoly to be abolished, do you conceive there 
would be any export of salt from England to India?— A very great propor- 
tion of the supply of Bengal would be from Liverpool and Bristol. 


40S. Can you state svhnt u the highest price that you hare paid for rice at 
“ highest 15 ISO pagodas a garce, which is equal to 9,000 lbs. 
or 10,000 lbs. i and the lowest is SO or 40 pagodas, or from one penny to 
• one 
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one farthing the pound. . I have not bought it at the price I have last men- 
tioned, but it was offered at that in the year 1823, and refused ; the variation 
took place in about twenty months. 

46y. \\ hat do you consider the principal impediments to the growth of 
the trade of India ? — The insecurity of persons and property. 

470. Do you conceive that the prohibition on the part of Europeans to 
hold land considerably affects that trade? — It does. 

471. Are there not restraints imposed upon the intercourse between one 
presidency and another ? — Duties aie levied, as between foreign states. 

472. Js there any duty paid upon the fishing boats? — There is, on the 
coast of Madura. 

47s. Is a fishing boat trading from one port to another subject to any 
duties ? — It is. 

474. Of what nature are those duties? — Anchorage and clearance; they 
are under the necessity of taking out a clearance in passing from one village 
to another, even for a cargo of firewood. 

475. What are the nature of the duties which are paid upon its passing 
from one part of the Company’s teriiiory to another?— Transit duties. 

47O. Are there any paid upon the entrance into a town ?— Yes, at the city 
of Madras ; and there is a provincial duty different from the transit duty, in 
the whole territory at Malabar and Canara; and market duties are also paid 
throughout the territory, independently of town duties, which are levied 
only at the city of Madras. 

477- Are there several custom-houses that goods have to pass in going 
from one part of the country to another? — Many ; they are in every village ; 
they are called choukies. 

478. Is there not considerable delay arising from that circumstance?— 
There is a very preat delay. No kind of merchandize is allowed to pass any 
of these establishments without paying a fee, even wliere duty is not 
chargeable. 

479. Is that a fee regulated by Jaw ? — It is not, it is expressly prohibited 
by laiv. 

480. Are not the bales of goods subject to be opened at each of those 
places? — ^They are. 

481. How are the bales commonly packed for export? — For land 
carriage, loosely packed in general ; for export, they are screwed and lashed. 

482. Does it not happen, that when goods are brought from the interior 
for export to the coast, they are packed at the place whence they are made 
up? — Never, I believe. 

'IBS. Arc the rates of pilotage and mooring charges heavy in Indian ports r 
— At Calcutta they are very heavy ; upon th^e Coromandel coast, there being 
G no 
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no river, there is no pilotage, and the anchorage is moderate when applied to 
large ships, but it becomes very expensive when applied to small ones 

484 Is there any difficulty m passing the sea customs? — ^Not in compan 
son with land customs 

485 Is there not an unnecessary delay in both the one and the other ? — In 
obtaining clearances ior ships I have been six weeks in obtaining cleat ances 
for vessels the vessel has been at Calcutta, nearly unloaded, before the 
port clearance was given for Madura 

486 Suppose a merchant at Moorshedabad in Bengal wishes to export a 
quantity of law silk to Madras, what duties does he pa) ? — Seven and a half 
per cent transit duty, and in a foreign bottom to Madras I think 7' per 
cent more, and on importation to Madrai, 8 per cent If in an English 
vessel I am not certain that there would be an export duty from Calcutta, 
hut there would in a foreign vessel, therefoie it would be 15' or 23 per cent 

487 Supposing a part of the same silk to he exported from Madras to 
Negapalam in the same presidency, would it be chaiged with any duty? — 
Bylawit would notbe charged wnh any dut), but in fact it wouldfbe 

188 Why would it ?— It is the constant practice to do so 

489 Do you know what the amount of that duty 13 — Eight per cent upon 
Its export 

490 By whom is that charged —By the native servants m the custom 
house 

491 Are you aware whether that practice is generally known by the col 
lector, or not?— In the southern provinces, at fanjore and Madura, it is 
known to exist, and ha^ been represented, b it not remedied 

492 How 13 it at Madras?—! cannot say at Madras 

498 Do you know that a dutv would be paid at Madras upon the export ? 
— Most likely it would be pa d in the southern provinces, not at Madras, but 
on its import into Tanjore and Madura * 

494 Are you not aware whether that export duty would be paid at 
Madras, or not?— -I am not 

i95 But the import duty would be paid? — Such charges have been made 
to me several times 


496 Are those charges illegal ?— They are 

^97 Supposing British iron to be exported from Madras to any other part 
of tl e Madras presidency, would it pay a duty on its import into the other 
port ?— At Madura It was chaiged with duty actually lb per cent upon its 
value, tliough covered by a free pass from Ma Iras 


498 Didyou pay that duty?— I did not, I resisted it, and the collector 
did not enforce the claim , but afterwards he continued to enforce the claim 
on the natives, and continued it till the time of my quitting 


499 Did 
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499* Uid the natives pay it, although you resisted it? — They did. 

500. Supposing the same iion should be sent to Malabar or Canara, would 
it pay any lurther duty? — It would, according to the tariff of Canara or 
Malabar. 

501. Are both those places under the Madras presidency ? — ^They are. It 
would not pay by law j but the tariffby law is allowed to be higher than in 
the other provinces, for the Act of Parliament passes iron free to India. 

502. Would it be revalued by the local tari^ — It would ; and by local 
regulations it does pay a higher duty, although the Act of Parliament passes 
it free thioughout India. 

503. What Act of Parliament do you refer to? — I am not certain whether 
it is the 5Sd of Geo. III. : it is either by an Act of Parliament, or by an 
arrangen.ent between his Majesty’s Government and the Company. 

501'. Dues the sea and inland system of customs difier at Malabar and 
Canara from that whicli prevails in the other parts of the presidency of Ma- 
dras? — It does. 

505. Can you state the leason of that? — I cannot. 

506. How long has Canara been in the possession of iheCompany?— Up- 
wards of thirty years ; it was taken from Tippoo Saib, in 1792 or 1799. 

507. What number of inland custom stations exist in the district of Ma- 
dura ?— Twenty-one. 

508. Is that the whole of the custom-house stations ?->-1t is the whole of 
tlie legalized stations ; but every one of these, of its own authority against 
law, has at least five inferior mettoo stations established in it, where they 
collect duties the same as at the legal stations. 

509. Are those stations faimed ? — They are; always to natives. By law 
they cannot be farmed to Europeans. 

510. Are the custom-house officers generally servants of the individual 
who farms the customs ?-»Always ; he employs his relatives and dependents, 
and any person he pleases under him. 

511. Can you state the manner in which the duties are levied from the 
inhabitants of the country by the revenue farmers? — In every manner they 
please. 

512. Are there not often very great acts oFoppression?— The grossest pos- 
sible, seizing on the natives and punishing them at pleasure. 

513. Are the revenue farmers generally wealthy and substantial? — ^Never. 
They are always men of straw put forward occasionally by a substantial per- 
son, but no person of respectability will come fbrward as a revenue farmer in 
his own name. 

514. How are the customs generally let to those farmers ? — ^By a bidding 
at the collector’s office, nominally by auction, but any tender is received. 

G 2 515. What 
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515. mat secunt) do they ^ive —A. security of two names, and an ex- 
amination takes pljce , but when a detalcaiimi takes place, which is generally 
the case with almost every renter, 1 have known the propeity of the renter 
and his securities produce less than Ir each 

516 Do the natives often complain to tlie collectors of the exactions of 
the revenue farmers ?— They nevei complain 

517 Does the system you have alluded to relate to inland customs entire 
ly ?— It does , the sea customs aie never farmed 

518 Are they superintended bv Europeans? — Occasionally. 

519 Gan you state what number of native officers there aie attached to 
the different stations m Madura? — ^The single station of Ramnad has up 
wards of fifty persons collecting 

520 Do you know the number of the custom house officers of the ziUah 
of Madura?— One thousand 

521 "What is the population of Madura ?— Under the collector of Ma 
dura there are near 1 000,000 souls 

522 Do you know the area of Madura — Ido not it has 120 miles of sea 
coast 

523 Are there sea customs established in Madura >— There are four sea 
customs choukies 

524' Are those sea customs choukies under the management of natives or 
Europeans?— Natives entirely 

525 How many European officers for the management of the revenue are 
there in Madura?— One collector of Madura, occasionally a sub collector of 
Ramnad, and an assistant to the Collector of Madura, sometimes also, a 
young man as second assistant but it is very seldom that they are all resi- 
dent in the district, and at the time I was there, I believe not one could 
speak a sentence of the language the greater part of the time 

526 Are the abuses as frequent in the sea customs as they are in the land 
customs ?— They are not, not being farmed 

527- Ton were understood to i,ay, that you had more than once paid cus- 
toms illegally exacted, and that by native servants? — 1 have 


5S8 Did you make any representation to the government of that exac- 
tion ? — I did frequently to the Madras government, also to the collector of 
Madura 

529 At what period was the latest?— Several representations are contained 
m this pamphlet which I have in my hand The latest representation which 
\ remember to have made was dated the I6th March 1S2«, to the onncioal 

collector of Madura * ^ 


^*d you ever make any representation to Government about the 
toms?— Many to the Board ot Revenue prior to 1828 


cus 
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531. What answer did you receive ? — Different answers, which are con- 
tained in this pamphlet 

5S2. What was the general substance of the answers ? — In one case there 
was an offer of remission of the amount which had been exacted j but it was 
so inadequate to the injury I sustained, that 1 declined receiving it. 

533. Have any measures been taken to remedy the evil ? — None. I know, 
to the contrary, that every thing goes on on the old system. 

534. What is the book to which you have just referred ? — It was printed 
in Calcutta ; it is intitled Official Correspondence,** detailing the disputes 
which have taken place between myself and the Madras government. 

535. You stated that the transit of iron throughout India was allowed to 
be free by some Act of Parliament, or by some arrangement between his 
Majesty*s Government and the Company ; on what authority do you make 
that statement? — On the public regulations issued at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, about the time of the opening of the free trade, admitting the 
British staples duty free, metals, woollens, and naval stores. 

536. Is that regulation not carried into effect? — It is not. 

5 S 7 . Have you ever had occasion to make any representation as to the 
non-execution of those regulations ?— Frequent representations to the Madras 
government, to the Board of Revenue, also to the Governor in Council at 
Madras, and to tiie collector at Madras. 

538. What is the nature of the answers you have received ?— Not satis- 
factory. 

539. Did they admit your construction of the regulation ? — There can be 
no dispute, it is so plain. I shall be happy to lay the whole correspondence 
before the Committee. 

■ 540. When you spoke of the insecurity of persons and property, to what 
did you particularly allude? — Every person can be transmitted at the 
pleasure of each government, and his property of course is ruined by his 
transmission. 

541. You spoke of the exportation of Banca tin; is any tin exported from 
the territories which have been purchased from the Dutch a few years ago; 
from Malacca? — Sallengore produces tin, but I cannot speak positively on 
that subject with regard to Malacca. 

542— You stated, that sixteen years ago the price of pepper was Is. to Is. Sd. 
a pouhd, and now it is Sd. ; are you aware of the duty now paid upon East- 
India pepper.’ — I am not, but I considered those prices to be the prices of 
pepper in bond in both cases. 

548. Are you not aware that the duty now paid is the same as it was 
then? — .1 am not 

544. Are you not of opinion, that although the cotton manufactures of 
this country are greatly ■ cTieaper than those of India, yet that' the India 

manufacture 
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22ltb 1831 manufacture IS greatly supenor, that it wears better and lasts longer ^ — The 

manufactures of India are of every degree of durability Of course, the 

P Gordony Pti durable are exported to England , flimsy manufactures will not bear 

the expense of transit, but in India, cloths of every texture are made for the 
use of the natives 

545 Whilst the natives of India are in the state in which you have de 
scribed them on the Coromandel coast, is it of much importance to them 
whether there is a free trade or not to England^ — Their condition caniiot 
he worse than it la at present 

546 Would they remain m the »me miserable condition, provided the 
restraints which at present exist with respect to trade and settlement m 
India were removed’ — ^They would, if the same revenue system is enforced 

547 What IS the state of health and bodily strength of those inhabitants 
on the Coromandel coast ’ — It depends a great deal on their caste The 
Mussulmen are as stout a race of people as we ourselves are , the lower 
class of Hindoos are small people and very weakly indeed, and very short 
li>ed It IS rare to see a woman above thirty years of age 

548 Have you had many opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
intenor of India? — In the distnct of Madura I have been living entirely 
among the natives, never seeing an European for months together, and 
also \ have been much m Tanjore 

549 Is not the situation of the natives at the dififercnt presidencies greatly 
superior to that which you have described in the interior? — In the cities it 
IS very superior, aod they would flock in crowds to the cities to work as 
coolies, but they are prevented by the police they are seized, and sent 
back to tiU the lands on which they were bom 

550 Is the territory of Madurafertile? — It is, when watered, its fertility 
depends entirely upon watenng 

551 What are the chief products of that territory? — Gram, cotton, 
tobacco By gram I mean nee and coarser grains, in large quantities 

55^ Is sugar grown there?— It vs wot 1 am wot aware that it could be 
• grown in the distnct of Madura 

553 Is artificial irrigation earned to a considerable extent there ? The 

whole cultivation is more or less by means of artificial irngation , either by 
embanking the field to save the water which falls upon it, by leading the 
water from nvers, or by saving it in tanks ® 

551. Arc there extensive tanks in Madura ? — There are 

555 Arc tliey of recent or of ancient construction ?— Of ancient con 
struclion 

55(» Arc they under the management of government? — Entirely 

557 What 
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557. What sort of repair are they in? — ^The worst possible; merely to 
serve the purpose of a year. 

558. Supposing that branch of rural economy were more attended to, 
would not the fertility of Madura be greatly increased ? — Greatly. 

55p. Are the works for irrigation in the province of Madura equal to 
those of other countries of A^aia which you have seen ? — Not in their present 
state. I 

560. How are they with reference to those of Pei^ia ? — Inferior. 

561. Have you visited the province of Tanjore? — ^Frequently. 

562. Is that fertile ? — It is the most fertile district of India, next to 
Burdwan. 

563. Does that arise from its irrigations? — ^The soil is of good quality, 
but the fertility depends entirely upon the supply of water. 

564. What i§ the amount of the difference between the value of land that 
is irrigated, and land that is not irrigated?— The whole value of land 
depends upon the supply of water, the lands are of no value whatever unless 
watered ; every land which can command water is of some value. I have 
known the most valuable gardens in Persia cut down, merely because the 
water*springs failed. 

565. Do you conceive that in all parts of India irrigation might be carried, 
by a proper expenditure of capital and skill, to a much greater extent than 
it is now carried ?— To a much greater extent 

566. For what species of products is irrigarion required ?— Particularly 
for rice j and even what are called dry grains require a degree of irrigation. 

567. Are there not considerable streams that fall from the ghauts? — 
There are, 

568. Are they properly economized ?— They are not. 

569. Is there, or is there not, a large field for the application of capital in 
economizing the water that falls from the higher lands ? — An immense field. 

570. Have you any knowledge of the system of irrigation in any other 
country except India? — I have seen it practised in different countries of 
Europe ; Spain, France, Holland, and Flanders. 

571. Have you any practical knowledge of the subject? — 1 have never 
been employed with land, except on Saugur Island, where our whole 
existence depends upon embankments. 

572. Do you think tliere are many improvements in irrigation which you 
have seen pracUsed in other countries, which might advantageously be 
introduced into India ? — .Many. 

.573. What is the amount of the land-tax taken by the government in the 
district of Ramnad ? — It is considered as one-fourth of the gross produce of 
dry cultivation^and one-half of the gross produce of lands which command 

water, 
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water, hut in garden cultivation, such as fruit trees, it is fixed by an agree- 
ment , that is the legal demand 

574 Vhat IS the practical exaction?— To leave as little as possible for 
the subsistence of the people, they have no appeal • the collection is left in 
the management of native servants, who always leave as little as possib e. 
The collection is made by smiU instalments during the whole course of the 
haivest It is extorted by every torture possible, especially by means of the 
kittee, which is a couple of sticks between which the fingers are placed 
J his is a torture inflicted by every peon at his own discretion 

575 fo u hat period do your observations apply ?— Up to 1828 

576 Is It then the fact, that a much larger sum is extorted from the 
unfortunate ryot than that which he would have to pay by law ? — i here is 
no adnumstration of the law , there is an agreement made, to which he must 
submit, with regard to the eultuaUon, and he has not only to pay his own 
rent but in case any of his neighbours are defaulters, there is an assessment 
upon those who can pay, continued even for two or three years 

577 Is the assessment permanent or periodical ’—The assessment of the 
kingdom of Ramnad IS called a permanent zemindary assessment, that is, 
the Company have made -m agreement wth the zemindar of Ramnad for a 
fixed sum annually, which is not to be exceeded , but they liave set aside 
the zemindai of Uamnad, and put their own officer in to collect the revenues, 
and no agreement is made with the natives, who are the actual farmers ot 
the land , the assessment on them is not permanent , it is considered that 
the zemindar may make his own assessment with them at his pleasure, but 
the actual zemindar is the Company’s officer 

578 Do you know the reason why it was taken from the zemindar’ 

By a forged will The king ol Ramnad was imprisoned at Trichinopoly 
for his cruelty to h\s subjects but in the bouthern Poligar war, in 1801 
01 1802, it was supposed he was about to make his escape to join his 
subjects then m arms , he was accordingly sent to Madras, and imprisoned, 
and he died in prison Mr Lushington had appointed the king’s sister as 
successor He had one daughter, and on the death of the sister it was 
pretended that the sister adopted one of her slaves, and suits were com 
menced 111 the different courts of the Company between this adopted slave 
and the daughter of the kmg It was appealed to the King of England in 
Council, where it has been upwards of ten years, and now remains as 
unlikely to be decided, 1 understand, as on the first day and in the 
meantime the princess is a beggar in the country, sometimes without any 
allowance from the Company, living wth a neighbouring 2 emindar The 
slave who was adopted died, and it was pretended, that at his death he 
left a will adopting a nephew, a son of his sister , and 1 have understood 

the government officers, that this will was witnessed by the collector 
of Jiadura, who for many months had not been in the distnct, and conse- 
quenlly could not be at the death the time the will was dated 


579 When 
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579 . When did this happen ? — It was about tlie year 1818 that the govern- 

ment first sent a native collector to Ramnad, the time when the management 
of the zemindary was assumed, and the native servant was ^placed in the 
management of it by the Company. , j , 

580. Do you state these facts of your own knowledge ? — I have had 
correspondence with Shivagamynatchiar, the princess. She did not state 
these things to me, nor have 1 seen her, but I know her to be in that state 
from my own knowledge j but the facts I have stated are what T know to be 
true, from what I have seen and heard: it is a thing of public notoriety, 
and spoken of daily. 

581. Is that a solitary instance of oppression ? — No, all the neighbouring 
kingdoms present similar instances. 

582. Have you heard of any such proceedings having occurred at Travan- 
core? — When I was at Allapee, in 1812, I either saw the gallows of the 
minister, or heard that it had stood there a few days or weeks before, but I 
think the gallows was then standing, and the remains of the fort in which 
he attempted to defend himself against the English. 

583. Do you know whether the amount of the revenue of Madura is 
greater now than it was a few years ago, before these transactions took 
place ?— Under the native government it must have been better cultivated 
and more productive than at present, judging by the remains of the public 
works, the churches, the palace and the waterworks 

584. Do you know the amount paid by the zemindar to government for 
Ramnad?— I think the amount of thepennanent settlement is 119,000 star 
pagodas annually. 

5S5.;Do you conceive that a larger sum than that is extracted from the 
ryots? — Much larger; at the time of the settlement it was consideied to be 
two-fifths or three-fifths of the gross collection of the zemindar. 

586. Do you know .whether the land is valuable in tliat province for sale ? 
— It is not saJeabJe, 

587. Do you know the value of the landlord’s rent under the permanent 
settlement of Bengal, that is, what land would sell for subject to the 
taxes ? — From ten to twenty-five years* purchase, by the public auctions ; but 
in Madura it is not saleable at all ; there land is a service, 'not a property. 

588. Do you understand land to be a saleable article in any part of the 
Madras presidency? — Scarcely. 

589. Supposing a farmer of the land revenue to fall into arrear, how' can 
the government recover the amount? — By seizing his personal property, his 
implements of husbandry, his cattle,^ and his slaves, which are disposed of 
at public auction. 

590 . Do you know how' the settlement is made with the ryots in Madura; 
is itan annual settlement by the collector? — At Ramnad, the revenue police, 
wlio are native servants, go round the villages, and fix as they can, 

H or 
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OT as they please, with the village, the amount to be paid for the year’s 
cultivation. 

591. Do they go round atany particularperiodof theyear? — They go at 
the time of the settlement, previously to the commencement of the cultiva. 
tion, about June. 

592. Does the head man of the village undertake for the whole, or does 
he settle with each individual ryot ?—I cannot say particularly, but I 
think with each individual ryot. There is a list of each man’s land, and 
the amount he has to pay drawn out; it is an annual arrangement with the 
ryots. 

593. Does the land revenue attach to the produce of fruit trees?— It 
does. The people are separately assessed, and the trees in each village are 
numbered occasionally by persons who are sent round to take an account of 
every tree in every village, and each tree is assessed at a certain rate. 

594. What are the staple products of exportation from the Madras terri* 
tory?— Cloth, salt, chanks. 

595. .Where are those articles exported to ? — Cloth to most countries ; to 
America, England, South America, the Gulf, and the Red Sea ; the salt to 
Bengal only, 

596. Is salt exported from Madras to the Eastern Archipelago?— It is 
occasionally, when permitted by the Company. 

597. Does It require an express permission to export it?— The Company 

holds all the salt in its own hands, and sells it for exportation to the east* 
uard; it is a monopoly on the part of the Company, and no person may 
deal wholesalein salt. ' 

59s. Is there not a mineral alkali which is produced at Madras ? — There is 
an abundance of it in the province of Madura; it is called Caramutti; it 
naturally forms on the surface of the earth. 

599- Has it been sent to Europe? — It has, hut it was unprofitable; it 
was of too weak a quality, not sufficiently refined. 

600. Supposing the duty to be less in the ports of Britain, could it then 
be imported here ivith advantage ? — I am uncertain. 

601. IVliat use do the natives make of it? — In washing, and the manu- 
facture of soap. 

6M. Has it been exported to Ceylon ? — It is continually exported to 
Ceylon, for the manufacture of soap and for the purposes of washing. 

exported from Ceylon to England ? — It was ex- 
ported m large quantities, till a protecting duty was laid on in England. 

a manufactory of soap at the Danish settlement at Tran- 
quebar?— There is, and there is a considerable export of that soap to all 
narts or Jndin. ^ ^ 
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605. Are indigo and cotton (exported from the Madras provinces ? — Cotton 

is, and indigo in small quantities. ! 

606. By whom is the indigo manufactured? — Principally by th6 French 

in Pondicherry. i- < 

607. Is it indigo of good quality ?— Very inferior to that of Bengal. 

608. Can you state the difference between the process of the manufacture 
of indigo at Madras and in the Bengal provinces ? — In Bengal it must be 
manufactured from the leaf within a few hours after it is gathered, but at 
Madras the leaf is allowed to ferment a month or six weeks. 

609. Is there any indigo manufactured by natives at Madras? — A consi- 
derable quantity of what is called the mud indigo, which is the stalks and 
leaves mixed up altogether, for the use of their own manufactures. 

610. Is the best indigo produced from the leaves alone ? — The whole is 
produced from the leaves : but by the European process that kind of refuse 
is separated from the water, but what is made by the natives is mixed up 
with the leaves without being separated. 

6U. How is the Company’s investment of cotton procured at Madras’— 
By means of Commercial Residents, 

612. "What is the district it is chiefly drawn from ?— Principally from 
Tinnevely, which is to the westward of we Madura district. 

61s. Are you acquainted with the circumstances of that province?— I 
have been in Tinnevely. 

614. Are the revenues paid in kind at all, or is the cotton purchased by 
Commercial Residents ?— I am uncertain. 

615. Do you know the annual amount of the Company's investment of 
cotton? — In 1823, when I was in Tinnevely, the investment was 8,000 
bales. 

616. "What is the amount of the bale? — I imagine 250 pounds weight, 
half a candy. 

617. "Where was this sent to ?— It was sent to Madras, and from Madras 
in the Company’s ships to China. 

618. What is the original price of the cotton ? — I do not know. 

O19. bupposing the btate to take one half the gross produce of the soil, in 
the case of indigo and sugar, do you consider that the manufacture of indigo 
and sugar could be beneficially carried on under such a system ? — It could 
not j it requires too much capital to be subject to such a system. 

620. Has the commercial resident at Tinnevely any thing else to do than 
to furnish the investment of cotton ' — In 1823 he had nothing else to do 
except to furnish 8,000 bales of cotton. 

621. Wliat is the amount of the salaries and commission of the establish- 
ment?— I think about half a lack of rupees a year, £5,000. 
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G22. Does that include all the charges of the merchandize r~Not the in- 
voice charges j it is exclusive of carriage and freight and packing. 

62S. Are the Company's commerci^ agents under the Madras presidency 
allowed to carry on trade on their own private account - — They are, 

G2i. Do they act as agents for private merchants? — They do. 

625. IVhat agency do they charge to private individuals r — Mr. Heath, at 
Salem, charged fifteen per cent, on account of the advantages of the Com- 
pany’s establishment which he enjoys. 

G2G. IVhat advantages do you consider he possessed r — He is as a magis- 
trate over the manufacturers. 

G27. Did he dictate the price to the persons selling it.’ — Entirely. 

C28. Was there any other charge of brokerage besides the fifteen per 
cent.? — No other charge. 

G29. Have you paid that yourself? — 1 have paid it; not to Mr. Heath, 
but to a person who was protected by him, who had the use of his establish- 
ment. 

G30. What charge for similar agency do private merchants make at Cal- 
cutta and Madras ? — At Calcutta, two and a half per cent, for the provision 
of piece goods, and at Madras five per cent. 

CSI. Do you know what was given to the pioducer for the articles so pur- 
chased ?— 1 do not, 1 have merely the bill 1 was charged j but I know 
notliing of tlie manner In which the goods were procured, they were pro- 
cured at a considerable distance from me. 

C32. Do you know wlicthcr the cochineal insect is bred in the Madras 
provinces? — It is collected in the southern provinces. 

U33. By whom is the cochineal prepared? — ^By the natives entirely. 

GSt. What is its quality, as compared with that of Mexico? Very coarse 

and inferior. 

G35. Do you know how the cochineal insect was first introduced into 
Madras?—! \indcr«vtooiI it was introduced by a doctor on the Madras esta- 
blishment, about thirty years ago. 

030. Is it a finer red than the lac dye ?— It is ; the lac dye is a substitute 
for cochineal. 

C37. Do you consider the Company's commercial agents as skilful and 
economical ? — I do not. 

G3S. Should you be disposed to employ them, provided you could get any 
body cUc to do jour business as agent?— Not unless they possessed superior 
adiantagcs to pri\atc agents, as magistrates. 

C3D. ou mean the power of dictating the price?— Entirely so. 

ClO. Are ilic Company's commercial agents at Madras active, or have 

they 
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they much duty to perform ?— They have little or nothing to do j it is con- 
sidered as a pension branch of the civil service. 

641. Are they very numerous? — They are not, they do not exceed ten 
persons. 

642. Do you think the Company themselves are good traders ? — I think 
not j no sovereign, 1 believe, ever traded to advantage. ^ 

643. Did there exist, in the province of Madura, any British-born sub- 
.jects engaged in commerce, agriculture, or manufacture? — •'None, except 

myself. , 

644. Are there any in the neighbouring provinces of Tanjore or Tin- 
nevely ? — None. 

645. What number of British-born subjects, of the description alluded to, 
may there be thioughout the Madras provinces? — Twenty, chiefly shop- 
keepers, exclusive of persons in the service of the Company. 

646. What is the reason why so many British-bom subjects, not in the 
service of the Company, are engaged in agriculture and manufacture in the 
province of Bengal, as compared with the provinces of Madias ? — Because 
the supreme ‘government have systematically been favourable to inteilopcrs. 

647. In your opinion, is the presence of such persons as indigo planteis a 
detriment to Bengal, or not?— I think they aie the greatest advantage which 
Bengal enjoys at present. 

648. Are the laws and regulations against the free settlement of British- 
born subjects in India more rigorously executed under the Madras govern- 
ment than under the Bengal government? — Much more so, and still more 
rigorously at Bombay. 

649. Will you state the ground upon which you conceive that to be the 

case? — I have frequented Bengal for upwards of twenty years, without ever 
being interfered with in the slightest degree; I never w'as asked where I 
carne from, or where I was going to. I was at Bombay once, merely as a 
passenger in a ship touching there on her way to Calcutta, and was sent for 
to the police'office and strictly questioned. No country officer is allowed 
to sail out of Bombay without having free mariners indentures ; in Calcutta, 
one person out of a hundred never has been possessed of free mariners 
indentures. ' 

650. Were you allowed to continue at Bombay when you went there? — 
Iliad no purpose of continuing, but 1 should not have been allowed to 
continue. 

651. Can a British-born subject, without a passport, travel through the 
presidency of Madras’ — ^No, he cannot. 

65Q. What is the nature of the passport he gets? — These are the passport 
regulations of the Madras government — \prodiu:ing the sarne ^^ — It is directed 
tliat his route shall be on the sea-coast. Only the principal officers of govern- 
ment 
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ment can grant passports, which are to be countersigned at every station 
where he arrives. He is on no account to he allowed to go beyond the sea- 
coast •, neither may he have a passport as a resident in any part of the Madras 
territory, but merely as a traveller. , 

G53. Is it granted for a limited period, or unlimited ? — The period is not 
specified. Occasionally it is said, till the period of Ins return, without spe- 
cifying the number of days; and it is visited at every village by the native 
watchman and native police officer. 

CSi. Do natives require passports to move about?— They do not. * 

655. Are there often vexatious delays?— 1 have been delayed several days 
in procuring a passport : I havebeen arrested and sent back twenty or thirty 
miles, merely because my passport was not countersigned, though I had 
taken leave of the collector in the morning, and was not awaie of the regu- 
lation; and another time I sent for a passport, and the collector wrote back 
that he had lost his passport-book, and was obliged to give me a piece of 
paper written, which he assured me would answer the purpose. 

C5G. By whom are those passports countersigned ?— By the principal 
officers of government, who alone are authorized to grant passports, as col- 
lectors and commercial residents and commanding officers. 

657. Having a passport, are you allowed to move from the residence of 
one collector to the residence of another collector ?— Yes, and then to have 
the passport countersigned. 

658. But it is inspected by the native officer of the village ?— It is. 

659. Have you experienced much delay in thatinspection, in your case?— 
A good deal of annoyance and unpleasant interference. 

660. Is llicrc any thing paid for the passport ?— Nothing. 

GGl. Arc those regulations adhered to strictly? — In the year 1828, under 
pretence of those regulations, I was imprisoned and marched to Madura, 
sixty miles into the interior, and imprisoned two months. 


662. IVill you state the particulars connected with that transaction ?— I 
was at Ramnad j a native servant called on me for my passport, though I was 
not travelling, but residing. I reported the circumstance to the magistrate of 
Madura, sixty miles distant; the Aesistant magistrate replied, that unless I 

cniil.l nr’nriftf'r. nn niiltinrif v fXr In it- 1.:. — J , 


could produce an authority for being in thedistrict, it was his order that the law 
should be enforced. I was marched to Madura, attended by above a dozen 
persons, armed men ; I was detained at Madura two months. 1 then pro- 
ceeded to Madras, to bring an action against the collector in the supreme 
court. I took counsels opinion, a copy of which is in the pamphlet 1 have 
delivered in ; the counsel said, that in the defective elate of tfio law as apply- 
inc to India. 1 1, ml nn mr>an< nf r*rimJn»i1 .1... 


...j, ... ...w..., * uu iwaiia w fiuuinuj prosccuiion against the magistrate, 
i applied to the Madras government, but received no answer from them; I 
went up to Bengal, and applied to the supreme government frequently dorinff 
two years-, after two years* application to the supreme government at Cal- 


cutta 
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cutta, I was referred to the Court of Directors. Inimediately on my arrival 
in this country/ three months since, I applied to the Court of Directors, and 
have not yet received any answer to my application. 

669. You stated, that you went from Madura to Madras ; did the collec- 
tor allow you to go without any application to the Madras government ?— 
Immediately that the collector had reported my arrest to the Madras govern- 
ment, the Madras government ordered that I should be released, and the armed 
peons were taken off from me ; till that time four policemen were constantly 
*in my room, but still I was detained ; and whilst a prisoner, he sent a fresh 
summons, and they forcibly dragged me into his court to answerto a set of 
interrogatories, which I would'not answer. 

664-. Who was the collector^ — Mr. Rous Peter, at Madura. 

665. Is the collector still living? — I understand he lias destroyed himself, 
in consequence of some investigation into his affairs by the Madras govern- 
ment. 

666. Will you have the goodness to read the counsefs opinion ?— It 
was a case submitted to Mr. Lewis, a barrister, and clerk of the Crown at 
Madras : 
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Mr. Lewis is requested fully to consider the for^oin^ case, on the part of Mr. 
Peter Gordon, and to adrise thatgentlcmanwhetherany and what criminal prosecution 
can be sustained by Mr. Gordon against Mr. Rous Peter, for the arrest and imprison- 
mentofj and arbitrary conduct towards Mr. Gordon,as above detailed, and the steps by 
whidi copies of warrants and proceedings may be procured, if it is not a criminal 
_ca8e. 

*' Opinion; Ear parfe Mr, Peter Gordon, — I have read the accompanying case, which 
is one of as much unjustifiable oppression as any I have ever yet met with, and one, 
I should say, as much calling for the interference of the government, by inquiry at least 
into the conduct of one of Aeir servants, as well can be imagined. That there has been 
the most unwarrantable abuse of authority on the part of hfr. Rous Peter, is evident j 
and that he has made an almost obsolete regulation of goi'ernment subservient to his 
own private purposes, is equally so, by the arrest and detention of Mr. Gordon’s TCr- 
son, at a i'sae and voder eircvsisiaoces trJawh rerider jvstiSoativa tataDy 
The government of hladras, it would appear, in complete abandonment of its own regu- 
'latioRS os respected Mr. Gordon, thought fit to accept of him as a renter, he rendering 
the enormous sum of about 100 rupees a day ; a circumstance fully known to Mr. Peter, 
the farms rented being in his district. Mr. Gordon, it would appear, resided generally 
“upon the farms, going backwards and forwards to hladras, Calcutta, and else^iere, for 
a period of three years, as it suited his purposes and occasions, in all which time Mr. 

• Peter, who must necessarily hare bad advice of Mr. Gordon being a renter, never once 
interfered with his personal liberty, or instituted any inquiry to discover whether Mr. 
Gordon was or not a British subject within the 53d of the late King; neither do I think 
it uns competent to !iim to hare done so, unless he bad assumed an authority paramount 
to tlie government itself. Tlie moment, however, tliat one of hir. Gordon’s contracts is 
detemuned with the government, for it appears there is another one still existing, and 
before Mr. Gordon has time to adjust his affairs consequent to his contract in Mr, 
Peter’s district, he is, witliout previous notice to depart, seized, and placed in a state of 
rigorous confinement, and subjected to personal insulL Mr.Gordon is however ordered, 
upon his own remodstrance to Ae Governor in Coundl,to be liberated, and Jlr. Peter 

is 
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Thether Mr Gordon is a British subject within the 
, -uid this fact it pleases Mr Peter to endcaiour to 
of Mr Gordon himself, who is further imprisoned, 
principle of law and of natmal justice, in custody of 
armed peons, oetore ivir reter, to answer his interrogatones 1 cannot conceive for 
one moment that the goiernment could or would sanction such a couroe of proceeding as 
Mr Peter seems to hare pursued , and I think it may fairly and injustice to the 
(.•overnment he presumed, that Mr Petei has misstated the case to the government, if 
Sic government has refused inquiry into Mr Peter s conduct, and redress for his nus 
behaviour Although I repeat that Mr Peters acts are most unjustifiable, I might* 
safely add scandalous, yet 1 regret to say that I do not know of any cnminal process 
which cai> reach him, m the defective state of the law as applicable to India, and I am 
of opinion that no crumnal indictment could be sustained against him alone, though 
he would be answerable, heavdy so, I should say m a civil action, for the injunes he 
has inflicted on Mr Gordon Air Gleig seems to be mixed up with this transaction 
in a way which certaujlj does him but little credit, aud I think it may be collected 
from the general statement, that he and Mr Peter were acting in that degree of undue 
covicert together, that I am decidedly of opinion they might be indicted for a con- 
spiracy, and would be so properly indicted if the facts alleged to have taken place m 
respect of a member of Mrs Miller s family, at Ramnad, could be establi^ed, or 
that that lady could be induced to disclose all the facts withm her knowledge , but 
without the aid ol the testimony of Mrs Miller, and her daughter, I cannot hold out 
any hope of redress to Mr Gordon, even to this extent, notwithstan^ng all he has 
suffered In closing this, I cannot avoid again repeating the advice I formerly gave 
Mr Gordon, of making a temperate but urgent remonstrance to the government on 
the injury and degradation he has suffered accompanied by a request that the govern 
event will furnish him with copies of Mr Peter s and also Mi Gleig a correspondence 
with government on the subject of Mr Gordon’s arrest and detention, and the causes 
assigned for it, aud also for copy of that letter wntten by Mr Gleig to Mrs Aliller 
1 feel almost confident such an application would succeed If it did. Air Gordon 
might be put in possession of evidence which might materially assist hun in the 
attainment of justice, and enable him to benefit the public gener^y by the exposure 
of a system which evidently requires reformation, ns his own case but too strongly 
prove* 

" Aladrag, 1st Alay 1828 ’ (Signed) " Robert Lewis ” 

CGy* Doyou know whether the regulation which the counsel describes as 
neaily obsolete, IS still in force? — ^Tlie passport regulations were evidently 
made for a state of war. I left Aladras immediately after this, and I have 
not been at Aladras since. 

G68. Have you a copy of the case upon which that opinion was given ? 

I merely submitted the correspondence which took phee between myself 
and the magistrates, as contained m this pamphlet, “ Official Correspond- 
ence ” ^ 

OGJ) Did you make any application to the government of Madras? I 

did 

pd^hey institute any inipiiry into the conduct of Mr. Peter?— 
\\ heu this book was published at Aladra*, I understood that a 
was sent down to inquire into the stale of the Madura distnct. 
viously stated, that in the cash balance of Mr. Peter there was 


commission 
I had pre- 
a deficiency 
of 


IS directed to ascertain the fact i 
meaning of the Act above quoted 
come at by personal interrogation 
and dragged, m violabon of evray 
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of £100,000: to investigate this and other chaiges, a commission, I under, 
stood, was sent down to the Madura district, which he could not meet, and 
therefore destroyed himself. 

C7I. Have you made any application to the authorities in England since 
your arrival ? — Directly I arrived in England, I went to the India-House and 
saw the Secretary, who directed me to make an application in writing ; I 
have called there frequently since, and have been promised an answer. ^ 

G72. Wljat was the date of your first application ? — The 26th of November, 
in the last year, and I was at the Examiner*s office about a week ago. 

- 673. How long were you resident at Ramnad?— Five years. 

674. What were you engaged in? — In farming the revenues, 

G75. Under whom ? — "With the collector of Madura, and 1 was also in 
communication with the government. 

676. When did Mr. Rous Peter die?— In 1828, a few months after this 
took place. 

677. Was any inquiry instituted into the circumstances of the case by the 
government of Madras ?— There was a correspondence, which I have never 
been able to see. 

C78. Had there existed any causes of private difference between you and 
Mr. Peter?— There was much currcspondence between us. The first was about 
the duty on British iron j from that time, there was frequent correspondence 
with respect to custom duties, the assistance 1 was entitled to receive from 
government in support of my farming, and the opposition I received instead 
of assistance. 

O79. Where had you been in the intermediate period between the date of 
these occurrences and your arrival in England? — Two years 1 was applying 
to the Bengal government, and tlie day 1 got an answer from the Bengal go- 
\crnment I embarked for England,beforethe writien answer arrived, as soon as 
I received a verbal answer relerring me to the Court ofUirectors inEngland, 

680. Had you any other object in Calcutta than that of awaiting the 
result of your application to government? — Obtaining employment. Ire- 
sided in Calcutta. I was idle the greater part of the time, and was constantly 
appl} ing to government w henever I could j pai t of the time I was very ill. 

1 681. How were, you employed during that period ?— I was three months 
in Saugur Island. 

G82. During all that period were you in the habit of making applications 
to'the government, and obtaining no answer? — No answer till very lately, 
when 1 went personally and obtained an answer. 

683. To whom did you apply ?— Both to Mr. Baxley and Lord Bentinck. 
The two first applications xvcrc made to Mr. Bayley’s government, and im- 
mediately afterwards to Loid Bentinck, who arrived in July 1828. 

I 684. Who 
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684 "Who was the governor at Madras at the time? — Mr. Lushington 
duriTig the whole time 

G85 Did you suffer considerable loss from this interruption to your busi- 
ness at Ramnad?— As nearly as I can estimate it, £100,000 

686 In what way ’—In the total rum of the farms Instead of having 
assistance to carry on those farms, I experienced constant opposition 

687 l^hen did you take the farms ?— From 1828 , but the disputes were 
in 1825 

688 When you estimate your loss at £100,000, do you mean a Io«!s of 
property actually realized, or a loss of proht which you might have made ’ — 
It IS a vague estimate it was a destruction of capital, and a loss of all that 
might have been realized by the farms for which*! was paying a rent 

689 What was the amount of the rent you paid ’ — I think 80,000 rupees 
a year for Tmnevely farm, and ^,000 rupees a year for the Ramnad farm, 
11,000 for the Chia farm, besides other mercantile engagements which I 
had 

690 Were you not aware that your occupation of those lands was con- 
trary to law? — Not when I took them 1 did not occupy lands, I farmed 
revenues 

691 When was it you took the farm of the revenue ’—It was taken in 
1823 by the House of Scott A Company in Calcutta, who sent me as their 
agent to inspect all their concerns m Southern India, and I returned to Cal- 
cutta, and then entered into fresh engagements with the government at 
various periods. In July 1824 I took the farms of Ramnad for three years, 
and then the next year I took the farms of Tmnevely 

692 From whom did you take those farms? — From the Madras govern 
ment, and from tlie collector? of Tmnevely and Madura Before I entered 
into any thing, I was in correspondence with the Revenue Board, through 
the agency of Arbuihnot’s house 

693 For what length of time did you take this ? — By different leases , one 
lease I entered into was for three years, from the collector of Madura and 
for three years with the collector of Tmnevely, with the sanction and appro- 
bation of the Madras government 

094 Which was the farm you took for three years? — Both the Ramnad 
farm and the Tmnevely farm, I had first for one year, and afterwards I 
took each of them for three years In 1823 I had them for one year, in 
1824 Ramnad was under the management of the government, and m the 
middle of 1824 I took it for three years, which would expire in July 1827. 

C95 Ayhen did your iropmonnient take place? — In December 1827 » hut 
the Tmnevely farm vras not expired then, and the property that had been 
produced of chanks that had been fished, were m the warehouse at Ramnad. 
and not disposed of 
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696. Up to December 1827, had you the full management of the farm you 
took ?— Yes ; I had been called up to Madras the year before, and the 
management of the cbank fishery had been placed in the hands of the col- 
lector. 1 was not allowed to appoint any peison to take charge of it, and I 
liad offered to give it up to the government, and begged the Company to 
tike it j they entirely refused to take it on their own account, but appointed 
the collector to manage it during my absence. 

697. Are you still in possession of any of those farms ^ — When I left 
^ India, the house with which I am connected continued the Tinnevely farm 

under a lease from the government, but not the Raranad farm. I do not 
know that it was renewed for the present year ; the lease was till the 12th of 
July 1830. 

698. What was the object of the lease ? — ^The exclusive privilege of tak- 
ing chank on that coast, which are sent to Bengal, and sold in the Bengal 
market. 

699. Then it had no reference to the land^ — ^None. It is called a farm 
because it is a farm of revenue j but the chaya root is dug on the land, and 
I had a right of digging on the land of every person. 

700. Did you collect any land revenue?~Yes, it is a branch of the land 
revenue*, it is entered under the head of mahl, 

701. What is chaya root?— A dye root, a species of madder, I had the 
exclusive privilege of digging chaya root in the kingdom of Ramnad. 

702. Had you anything to do with the grain crops or the cotton ?— 
Nothing. 

703. Does not that province produce very fine cotton ? — It does. 

70'i«. To what process are those chank shells applied?— As ornaments; 
also in the religious rites of the Hindoos, for pouring water out on their 
idols when they are saying prayers ; and*every person attending the burning 
of a body, who wishes to show respect to the body, takes a chank shell. 

705. Was your contract much of the same nature as the pearl-fishery ? — 
It IS of the same nature, and it is on the same coast. 

706. Did you pay an annual rent ?— An annua! rent. , 

707. Are those shells exported to other parts of India ? — Only to Calcutta. 

708. Is the produce arising fi om that fishei^/ considerable ?— It varies con- 

siderably in point of value and in point of produce, according to the number 
of persons employed on it. The year it was under the government manage- 
ment about 150,000 chanks were obtained. t 

709. Can you state the ’value of the Tinnevely cotton, as compared with 

other cotton? — In the custom-house tariff the cotton of Madras generally is 
valued at 100 rupees per cdody; btit Tiooevely and Ramnad cotton fs 
valued at 120 rupees per pandy. . ‘ 

I 2 710. Are 
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710 Are all Europeans travelling for commercial purposes obliged to be 
furnished with a passport ?— They are 

711. Are the servants of the East-India Company obliged to be furnished 
with a passport?— They are, except military officers in charge of militaij 
parties. 

712. What IS the term as applied by the regulations to an European travel- 

ling out without a passport ’—Vagrant • he is liable to be arrested and im- 
prisoned while a report is being made to the supreme government at Madras. , 

71s. Is any reward offered for Ins apprehension ? — There is a reward of ten 
pagodas for his apprehension. 

714. What are the regulations with regard to licenses and passports under 
His Majesty’s Government at Ceylon ?— Europeans require neither license nor 
passport ; but coast natives require a passport when travelling to the interior. 

715. You stated, that the natives of Madras do not require a passport ?i — 
They do not when travelling about the presidency of Madras. 

716 Would a native of Ceylon require a passport in the Madras presi- 
dency ?— 'None , but Europeans require passports in the Madras presidency. 

717. Was the government of Ceylon ever administered by the Easl-Indm 
Company?— It was, by the Madras servants. 

7I8 For what period?— From 1796 to 1802 

719. At that period were the regulations with respect to passports, and the 
eaclosion of British born subjects to hold land, enforced at Ceylon as they 
are now at Madras ?— They were. 


720. What, ui your opinion, is the reason of the difference between the 
conduct of lus Majesty’s Government at Ceylon and that of the Madras 
presidency? — The Company's government has no authority over Europeans 
short ot transmitting them, therefore it does not like their rivalry m trade, 
or their obtaining a settlement in the country , the King's Government in 
Cejioii has full authority over Europeans. 

721. Supposwig permission were given to Europeans to reside in India, 
would It not be necessary that they should be amenable to the laws existing 
in the spot where they reside ? — It would be necessary and desirable that the 
local courts should have jurisdiction over them. 


722. What do you mean by the local courts?— They ought not to be 
Company’s courts , they ought to be King’s courts, established m every 
zillah. At present the provincial courts of Ceylon are superintended by a 
supreme court, which goes on circuit ; but the local courts of the Comuanv 

arc not under the supreme courtsof IheCompanj. ^ ^ 

723. Do j ou know whether the King’s Government in Ceylon has at this 

moment the power of dcporution or not ?— It has the power of deportation 
and imprisonment without the benefit of habeas corpus ^ 


724. Is 
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724-. Is it your opinion that such a power should be vested in the King*s 
Government in India, in case it were taken away from the Company ? — 
Certainly not. 


XjuncBi 28“ die Februariif 1831. 

PETEU GORDON, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

725. Have you any explanation to afibrd the Committee of your former 
evidence ? — Yes. 

726 . You stated, it was not necessary for the natives of the Madras 
provinces to have passports within the Madras territory similar to those 
necessary for British-born subjects ; do you wish to explain that answer ? — 
I was thinking of the published passport regulations. Those regulations do 
not apply to the natives ; but a system of passports is maintained, by which 
a native cannot pass from village to village; he cannot cairy a burthen for 
■any traveller, nor go to work in any town; he is obliged to apply to the 
native servants of the government, who are at the same time employed in the 
revenue of the village, and obtain a chit, which is written on a leaf, without 
which he cannot quit the village for a day’s work. 

• 727 * Does there exist a regulation to this effect in the Madras presidency? 
— In the printed civil regulations of the Madras government there is nothing 
of the kind. 

728. Is there any oilier regulation you are aware upon that subject? — 
I am not aware of any express regulation, but the whole systeln is carried on 
against the published legulations. 

729 . Is it the practice that those passes should be given ? — It is the uni- 
versal practice. 

7 SO. What is its object ? — To force the inhabitants to remain on the lands 
on which they were bred, to cultivate them for the Company on the Com- 
pany’s own terms. Were it not for this regulation, they would quit their 
lands, and go to the towns and work as labourers. 

731 Are you aware of any instances in which individuals have been pre- 
vented emigrating from the country to tow ns for that purpose ? — Constantly. 
I have constantly had labourers who were obliged to receive those chits, and 
I have given those chits to my own slaves, my otvn chank divers and chaya 
diggers, for their persons and their boats. 

732 . Is this a practice generally prevalent in tlic Madras territory ?— Yes, 
it is general, if not universal. 

733. Are 
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7 SS. Are there any servants of the East-India Company now in England 
who can speak to this practice ’—Yes , Mr. Cotton, Ins Majesty’s Justice of 
the Peace and principal collector ot Tanjore, Mr Alexander Sinclair the 
younger, Mr. Ogilvy, and Mr. Gleig 

7S4. Where were those gentlemen employed ? — ^In Tanjore and in Madura 
They are now resident in England, and must necessarily be conversant with 
this system, which they have earned on for years 

735 Supposing a cultivator to (luit one collectorate and to proceed to 
another without a pass note, would he be claimed and sent back ? — Constantly 
such claims are made, and they must have been made by Mr Cotton and 
the other gentlemen I have mentioned The claims are attended to, and 
they are sent back, quite as much so as West-India negroes are sent from 
one plantation to another. 

736 Are you not aware that the practice of giving pass notes to culti- 
vators and others, and sei2ing the fugitive peasantry in the way you have 
desenbed, does not prevail in Bengal? — It prevails in Bengal, as far as 
regards the Company’s ryots, whether weavers, silk-winders, salt manufac- 
turers, or opium cultivators 1 have a recent instance of it . “ 1824 , 
February 10th , R Plowden, salt agent at Hidgeelee, to D. Hodges, Mud 
Point, Saugur Island.” I met with the copy of this letter on the books 
of the Saugur Island Society — 

Sir —Haring accurate itifonDation that the following salt manufacturers of the 
Hidgeelee Salt Agency hare absconded from hence and taken adrances, as labourers 
or otherwise for the works carrying on under your supenntendence at Sauinir Island, 
I beg to send aperson who will identify them, to rei^uest that they may be respectirelv 
dehrered orer to the charge of the bearer of this letter ’ 


7S7 Where does that letter appear ? — On the proceedings of the Saugur 
Island Society. 

7S8. Can you vouch for its authenticity’ — ^Yes, I c?n I succeeded to 
the person to whom it is addressed , he is now in the Company’s service as 
a surgeon 

739 . Do you know anything of the circumstances under which that letter 
was written , whether the persons were defaulters 01 had entered into 
engagements they had not fulfilled?— The ten men's names followed, which 
I have not here , the claim is made as against ten defaulters The next 
letter is from the same person to the same person .— 


” Sir —1 am fai cured with your letter of the 24di instant, m reply to mine of the 
loth, requesting the restoration of ten mollungees therein named, who had absconded 
^om Urn Uiifuion I beg leare, in reply, to inform you, that I can recognize no authoi 
tuy m the commiUee of management for the Saugur Island Society, to whom \ ou harp 
'.'nw? paramount to the enactment of the LegisIaturV wblh 

prohibits niolJuugees from seekii^ other employ while under an engaoement to the 
Company (Paragraph the second ) A person having been deputed by me to identifj 

those 
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those persons, I consider their further detention, peni^ig a reference to the authorities 26 Feb. 1831. 

you have named, as a very great and uncalled for impediment to my availing myself of ~~~ 

the services of those individuals, and as a very senous del^ and loss on the busmess of -P • Gordon, Esq. 

the agency confided to ray superintendence. (Third:) Previously, therefore, to my 

taking any further steps in this matter, I have to repeat my request, that the persons in 

question may immediately he returned. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

. ** Tl. C. PiowDEN, A. H. D. Hidgeelee.” 

740. Those latter cases, to which you have alluded, are cases in whic han 
advance had been made to parties engaged in the salt manufacture ? — All the 
inhabitants of India are in debt to the Company, by the showing of the Com- 
pany’s accounts. 

741. Do you ima^ne, in the cases you have mentioned with regard to 
the salt manufactures at the mouth of the Ganges, that the parties so claimed 
had had advances made to them on the pait of the Company? — It is 
pretended so by the government. By experience, which makes me acquainted 
with the system, millions know it who cannot appear in this court to witness 
against this system j I consider them in the same situation with the whole of 
tlie rest of the natives, particularly in the southern provinces : it is a ficti- 
tious debt. 

742. Is it the practice to make advances to inollungees ?— Yes, it is. 

743. Have you any reason to believe that practice to have been deviated 
from in those instances ?— Forcible advances are made. J do not consider a 
man is a debtor, any more than if sixpence is laid at my door and is claimed 
as a debt} and I know that is the custom of the Company with the 
natives. 

744. How do you know that ? — By experience. 

745. State some of your proofs within your own knowledge ; you are 
aware you are making very serious charges r — ^This is an extract from the 
Surat Diary, made by Mr. Rickards, which is an official document, and it 
exhibits the system of advances. 

74C. AVhatis the date of it? — ^From 1796, annually, up to 1811. 

747- Is Mr. Rickards in this country, who made that statement ? — He 
was a member of this House, and I have seen him this day. Innumerable 
proofs have occurred in my own knowledge. I hv^e been carrying on, in a 
degree, the same system myself} and many particular instances are contained 
in this official correspondence between myself and the government, and I 
dare say I can turn to some that bear on the point in a minute. Here is an 
instonce, not exactly of their persons, but their property being taken away, 
their sheep } and the reply of the commandant of the town is, it was not for 
liimself but for his dogs that a sheep or two was taken. Here is a letter 
from myself, No. 2, to the sub-collector and assistant magistrate of 
Ramnad . 


Sm: 
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“ Sir " Attancurry, 5th of July 1825 

“ The bearers lianng applied to me for that protectioa which, to my certain know- 
ledge, they actuallj require I beg to recommend them to jour attention It is 
assumed they are slares of the soil, and unable to follow their occupation of chank- 
dinng; where most profitable to them. 

" 1 am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ Peter Gordon ’ 

The person to whom that was addressed was Mr. D. Bannerman, t\ho lias 
lately returned from England to India. 

748. What was done in that case >— I have here his answer. Here is 
another letter, No. S. 


" To the Sub Collector and Assistant Magistrate, Ramnad 

“ Attancurry, 5tli of July 1825 


‘ May I request your sanction to this notice 

I am. Sir, jour obedient servant. 


' Peter Gordon ’* 


“ Notice— Chank-divers are not slaves of the coveinment or of i . 

''>2 »"<1 foWo" orter employnifnls if they like ^ ‘ ’ ^ 

* 1 0 I Gordon, EIsq. Attancurry ’ ^ 

“ i'heg leave to irform you. that as cases may 'occTf "““t' 
stances rendering it incumbent upon oarlicular which there are circiim- 

flshcrte., I do not consider the noK TSch you ™ '■'ank 

ri 1 , " ° BinatrjUN. Sub Collector 

of No. SG. continuation of the same subject.—Extract 

" To Uie principal Collector of Madura 

“ Di-t strange as it must appear, these ramnono 2 tli of JuK 18_j 

police of the sca-coasl department, and couutenanpprf‘’'^i^‘°“^® officers, aided by the 

ok™ '“»-lislnc?.1.c rcr Tl?'’ 

■ad. some haie coo.e aadsettU 

dire 
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diva at them, notwithstanding: the terror of a on their retitrn home, where they 

are prepared to find tliat their wives have been troubled on account of tlieir absence.” 

Tijose three persons came to my ilistrict to work for me. 

753. What were their names ? — Their names are* on record in this corre- 
spondence. 

754. From whence did they come? — From the adjoining district. The 

magistrate mentions he is merely a magistrate of the kingdom of Ilamnad, 
and Shevagunga is another kingdom^ under the same principal collector, but 
not under the jurisdiction of the assistant magistrate. » ' 

755. Upon their coming to your district to fish, what took place? — Their 
trees were cut down, their wives were troubled, they were beaten on their 
•return home ; and not merely chose three men j they came as the repre- 
sentatives of others; the whole of the villagers migrated into my service. 
The magistrate says, that they are natives of Shevagunga, and as they merely 
came into the Ramnad district, he has no authority over them. 

756. How long did they remain with yon ? — ^They came whenever they 
possibly could, 

757. Was this act of oppression constantly committed ? — Here are nu- 
merous instances of divers ofTanjore also coming, and the renter inteifering 
and desiring they may come back. The renter ofTanjore came with native 
servants of the government, taking away the div eis, and flogging t))em, taking 
them back by force ; whole vdlages. The collectors say, expressly, the people 
are not free people. 

758.. Are those divers under any engagement to those collectors ?— No 
mure than the other natives; they are lorced to enter into any bonds, and 
they render any receipt they are called upon to do for property taken. If 
there is any complaint, lliey are called up to town, under the pretence of 
being paid for their sheep, and things taken away by force in the same man- 
ner. I know to a certainty, that the people are not voluntaiy debtors to the 
Company; advances are forced on them, or it is pretended that they have 
received advances, accoiding to the same system as the soldiersare sometimes 
recruited in England, but with much more severity. 

759. Bo you know how those advances are forced upon them? — In any 
manner. It any witness will appear in court, and declare that the people 
have received advances, they are considered as die Company's ryots. The 
regulations are published. 

760, Is there any regulation by which the Company are authorized to flog 
persons escaping under those circumstances? — ^Yes. 

701. What is that regulation? — ^This is prior to the code of 1793, but 
adopted into that code: this is 1775» May 1 st. 

702. You wish to afford some explanation in respect to what you stated 

upon 
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upon the exportation of raw silk from Bengal to Madras ?— -Yes, concerning 
the duties. ° 

76 5. State what explanation you wish to make?— On reference to the' 
printed tariff, I find, if exported in 0 foreign bottom, the duty at Madras 
would be sixteen per cent., instead of eight per cent., the total amount of 
duty would be thirty-one per cent. 

764 How d^s that make thirty-one per cent. ?— Seven and a half inland 
transit duty to Calcutta, seven and a half exportation in a forelcrn bottom 
from Calcutta, and sixteen per cent, import duty at Madras, makmir thirtv- 
one per cent, passing fiom one British town to another. 

that this silk, when it shall arrive at Madras, 
will be liable to another sixteen per cent. ?-Yes ; sixteen per cent, duty 
the same as if it had arrived from any other territory than British I was 
also questioned respecting the importsand exports of Calcutta. I beff to lav 
before the Comraitiee this document, up to the SOth of Anril lR 9 n u 

S.” 

766. Supposing silk imported into Madras in a foreinn shin' !<• ll.u. 
tojuteen per cent. ?-Yes, in a foreign vessel * an AragVssS’ i" 

767. mat would it pay if imported in an English ship ?_Eigh, per cent. 

shi'p^tS? f- Calcutta in a British 

inland? Yes, and if 

the" dnty , if exported ,0 the DnitS lwese 

duty; but if exported to the presidency of Madras in a & one-third of the 
and a half per cent, sea export duty • tliereforp MnU ■ bottom, seven 
footing than foreign Europ'e anrhe’Sd States " «‘vourable 

770. Supposing silk sent from the Bengal nresidenrv tn M a ■ ' . 
ship. It would be liable to seven and a half ner Sni V 

per cenh import duty?— Yes; fifteen and a^balf nt e f 

upon a British ship, ‘ nent. is the gross duty 

771 . 'Would any part of the dutv be drawn K.ni .l 

from Madras ?— None, only on exportation to ih “f S'lk 

foreign Eurone. .and omv„1,l,;„: .Pl_ ‘™. .“><= United Klngdnm „ 


foreign Europe, and now within a lew months °the'^ United Kingdom or' 
drawback on re-export to any port .foAf, oTCigt Ig' ^ 


a TTv^”. J Ir. ^ inwsilk 
^Kingdom or to 

e-export t i,i» ovr.v,..„ 

government ?A?e3“b7t°heio?a7g^eiLent3.''^ Printed regulations of the 

—Those which I sta'te me conStenT.'*'' '''S“'“tions published at Madras ? 


774.. Are 
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774. Are you aware whether any estates are held in property, or on long 
leases, by British subjects in the Madras presidency ? — ^None. 

775. By law, can they or not be held? — ^They cannot be held by law. 

776. Do you know any instance in which they are so held? — Merely 

houses, but not landed property to any extent. On the Malabar coast, in the 
Travancore district, there are estates held, but not under the Company's 
government : Messrs. Beaufort and Huxom hold estates under the fiction of 
tlie ranee of Travancore, but actually under the Company, ' 

777. Supposing powers were given to Europeans to hold lands under the 
Madras presidency, would capital be invested in the cultivation of the soil, 
under the existing revenue regulations? — It would not, under the existing 
revenue system ; capital has no more business at Madras than it has at 
Morocco. 

778. Does that arise from the weight of the taxation, or the mode in 
which the taxes are levied ? — From being collected without law, or against 
law, at the will of the collectors. 

779. By the collectors, do you mean the natives? — Natives and Europeans 
together, supported by the whole military force of the Company, or indeed 
of England, army and navy. Here is a very recent instance, in the recol- 
lection of every gentleman acquainted with Indian affairs, mentioned by Mr. 
Peter, in his correspondence with me, when Mr, Thackeray was killed in 
attempting to collect the revenues, with one or two other civilians and some 
military oificers, as late as 1825 ; he was killed at a foit, attempting to as- 
sume it, as his brother calls it in a diary I have here of his, and his hand was 
nailed on the door of the fort. It had been his boast that his hand had never 
been raised to his head as returning the salute of any native ; that has 
appeared iri the public papers. 

780. You were acquainted with the island of Ceylon? — Yes. 

781. Did the goverment of Ceylon encourage or discourage European 
colonization * — They encourage it to the utmost j and they have recently 
published regulations, offering land for the culUvation of different articles, 
declaring that these articles shall be held forever free from duty. 

782. Has that been attended with a considerable increase of colonization 

in Ceylon ? — It has not. ^ 

783. Can you state why it has not ? — Tljese regulations are very recent, 
and the government of Ceylon, in common with the Company, sanctions 
transmission and imprisonment without cor/ius. 

784. That, you think, is a bar to the settlement of Europeans ? — Yes, a 

material bar. , 

7,85. Are you acquainted with the French presidency at Pondicherry ? — 

I am well acquainted with the whole of Pondicherry, and the district of 
Kancal. There are upwards of two hundred villages in a much better state 
than the neighbouring English villages, especially the roads and public works. 

K2 786. Are 
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786 Are Europeans permitted to hold lauds there ’—Yes, they aie encou 
rawed by every inducement possible 1 here was a proclamation lately bj 
the French government, holding out premiums for the cultivation of certain 
valuable products 

787 What has been the result of that system —The French, and indeed all 
the foreign European terntones are in a much better state than the English 
terntoryT any person acquainted with the countiy, set down in it at night, 
could declare immediately whether it was the Company’s temtory or not 

788 What e^itent of territory do the French possess round Pondicheny? 
It may he fifteen miles m circuit not more 

789 Has it been considerably improved since the repossession of it by the 
French?— Considerably , there was a great number of coolies employed, 
nhen I last passed it, in making an agieeable walk by the sea side 

790 Are you awaie of any possession by the Datiesor Portuguese?—! am 
acquainted with Tranquebnr, Goa, and Sadras, a Dutch possession 

791 What is their policy with lespect to permission to Europeans to hold 
lands — Ihere IS encouragement to Europeans , a regular system of legisla 
lion, an exact administration of justice, the same as in towns in Europe 
One of the courts of Pondicherry contains a dozen members, and theie are 
several other courts, and the police is vigilantly administered, nnd vigilantly 
superintended 

792 Are theie many opulent native families resident in the province of 
Madura?— Itany, they are very few There is the Marea of Keelakurray, 
who lb reputed rich, the zemindar of SVievagungi lias extensive hnds unclei 
Ins management, and many of the Nattacotty Chitiie merchants have the 
command of immense funds, but no class can be considered at all rich 
excepting the officeis m the immediate and actual service of the Company, 
and as soon os tliey are dead or lose their situations, their property is very 
soon spoiled 

793 In what way spoiled?— By the officers of the goverment Wherever 
money is known to exist m the lerniory it is taken away 

791 I3y whom?— Whoever has money that is not actually employed m 
trade. It is taken away by the servants of the Company, by the revenue police 
of the country ^ 

795 In what way ?— Whoever has money keeps it buried in the interior of 
thelioiisE, and if there is a suspicion of tins he is seized, laid hold of and 
tortured, lifted from the ground by his mustachios, between two peons 

79O Do vou know any instance in which tins torture has been exhibited? 

—I know many instances m which the kiuee torture has been applied In this 
official correspondence ore two or three par|icular cases, one of which strikes 
my memory 1 think it was one of the three men, whose case I referred to 
the magistrale , I observed him with a finger double the usual thickness 

when 
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when standing' at a distance away from me, and upon inquiry as to what it 88 Feb. 1831. 
was, I found it had been injured by the kittee. '1 he kittee consists of two ~ 
pieces of stick, like a vice, tied together at its end ; it is jammed, and the foot ^ 
stamped on it. 

■797. By whose order is it inflicted ? — At the discretion of every revenue 
police peon tiiroughout the country ; 100,000 persons, as Sir Thomas Munro 
has estimated. Sir Thomas Munro has stood by, by common report, and 
seen this kittee inflicted ; he must have seen it. This person whose finger 
struck me I sent to the magistrate Mr. Nelson, requesting him to investigate 
it; from the native, I afterwards ‘understood, that he had been sent, not by 
Mr, Bannerman, hut by order of the principal magistrate to a native officer, 
and fined again. It may be necessary to state that he had been thumb-screwed 
for having worked for me, though he was one of my own chank divers. .At 
the same time, three whole villages I’understood to be thumb-screwed; but 
here is a positive instance, which came under my own inspection. I referred 
him to Mr. Nelson, the European magistrate, and he was not allowed to 
examine it ; the sufferer was sent to the native officer. 

798. Did you make any representation to the government upon this parti- 
cular case?— The magistrate was the government; it was under the presi- 
dency of Madras j he. was the only magistrate in the district. 

799. Did you appeal from that magistrate to the government of Madras? 

—I do not know whether I did or not. Here is every representation I have 
ever made to the authorities of Madras. 

800. At the time that this occurred, did you make any representation to 
the government of Madras upon that particular point? — I cannot recollect, it 
is several years ago, without going into these doctimenf!. Here is every 
representation lever made to the government of Madias, and the answers 1 
received; that is, copies of them. Here is the general representation of the 
subject to Sir Thomas Munro, which c.7used, I believe, his journey into the 
district : 

No, £. — To tfie ffonourabie £fie Governor Generaf m Councif, Fort St. George. 

■ *• Bamnacl, 20th May 1826. 

Extract. — " Further, though at the risk of transmission, nhich is equal to death, the 
general state of this zillah loudly calls for investigation. I know but little of it ; but do 
not hesitate to say, that it is not governed according to law in those few points that 
have been regulated bylaw; it groans under the most degrading despotism; entirely 
in the hands of natives, unchecked, without responsibility, but supported with irresisti- 
ble force, 

" I hare the honour to be, &c.” 

Immediately after Sir Thomas Munro came into the Madura district, X 
expected a full investigation, and accordingly requested the collector to lay 
before the governor the lollowing charges, contained in letter No. 149. Sir 
Thomas Munro did not investigate the state of the district; he, returned 
again to Madras, where I again addressed him. 


No.'4. 
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4.— “To the Honourable the Goreroor Generalin CouncU, Fort St. George. 

t, gjj.. “ Raranad, 24 Sept. 1826. 

“ I be" I'eai e to state that the native inhabitants are subjected to the Uttee and other 
tortures” that tliose tortures are fcetiuently wantonly and unjustly applied ; that they 
are applied at the discretion of the peons ; that they are applied to collect revenue, to 
extort money, and that in June lo24, at Madura cutchery, I saw neat one hundred 
village accountants in a painful poSture. 

“ 1 have the honour tohe, &c. 

“ Peter Gordon.” 

801. Did you get sny answer to that letter? — Nonej it is not the custom 
of the Jfadras government to answer complaints. 

802. You are generally acquainted with the Madras territory? — ^With the 
southern part of it I am. 

S03. State the condition of the roads and bridges in that country ? — It 
mav be said there are none whatever ; none exist beyond the jurisdiction of 
the supreme court at Madras, or the town of Madras. 

80t. How arc the rivers generally passed? — On rude rafts of split bamboo 
and earthen pots, which are continually sinking, and sometimes by swimming 
across in an earthen pot. 

803. Arc there any very extensive works for irrigation yon are acquainted 
with ?— None particularly deserving notice The whole system of cultivation 
is by irrigation ; but there is no work deserving particular notice. ' ' 

SOG. Do you know at all what Is expended by the Madras presidency in 
keeping those works in repair for irrigation ?— The Board of Revenue is 
reported to have expended the atormous sum of l'C0,000 a year on an 
average of ten years for the whole territory. 

807, Is there not a great tank for the irrigation of Ramnad p-uTliere is a 
large lank. 

SOS. In what state is it ? — .\s rude as possiblet a slovenly dam of mud 
across a torrent. 

809. Is that an ancientom modern construction ? — Very ancient. 

810. Is there one at Madura?— There is a. fine tank outside the city cate • 

ateppacolom. * 

811. In what slate of repair is it? — It E so substantially built, that it does 
not require repair ; it is a work of mtUc construction. 

812. You staled you were some time resident at Saugur Island ? For 

tlirec montlis I was. 


813. Can yon give any account of the quantity of land under cultivation 
tlicre?— yes, I can, by referring to memorandums published in the Calcutta 
papers. " Saugur Islamb— The islets of Saugur are dreadfully unwhole- 
somc ; the stream ofcofTee-colourod water by which the shin is surrounded 
suRicicntly indicates by its tint the innndations that have supplied it.” A 
few Uiropeanswliorwcin Mecrzaporc, a suburb of Calcutta, suffer greatly 

from 
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fiom climate. My sircar said lie never went near the bad water that flows 
up the salt water lake to Entallee, without sickness and head-ache ** — 
Hcber, 

814. Is Saugur Island at the present moment wholesome or unwhole- 
some? — The climate of Saugur I am not inclined to consider worse than 
other parts of the unbounded shores of the Hoogly, below Calcutta. 

815. Was not it considered, before the clearing of the jungle, an unwhole- 
some spot? — It tvas. 

816. What sum of money has been expended upon it by private indivi- 
duals’ — Ten lacks of rupees. 

817. Do you consider the soil of Saugur islands generally fertile or not? — 
The soil is the richest loam to the deptli of twenty feet, of inexhaustible fer- 
tility, requiring sand as much as any other manure, and retaining the water 
in tanks, which are formed cheap enough to be available for watering the 
general crops, and exposed only to evaporation and extraordinary floods i 
even there, floods may be guarded against by extraordinary high bounds 

818. Do you know, with lespect to cotton, what sort of cotton is culti- 
vated in that part of India you are acquainted with j is it of good quality ?— 
Thatof the Company’s t^rntoryt it is the worst quality that comes into the 
British market. . 

819. Have the Company taken any steps to improve it?— The cotton 
produced in the islands of Seychelles and Bourbon is the finest cotton in the 
world. 

820. Have the Company taken, to your knowledge, any means to improve 
the cultivation of cotton ? — ^Very trifling, scarcely worth mentioning. They 
have had a few bales of seed brought to Tinnevelly, and machinery sent 
lately to Bombay. 

' 821. What have been the results of tlieir attempts to improve the cotton? 
— .It is at present the worst cotton grown in any part of the world, like every 
other Indian producL 

822. Are there any plantations under their own immediate management? 
— None, that I am aware of, 

823. Is not the machinery By which the cotton is now cleaned of a very 
inferior description in India? — Very inferior. 

824. Can you describe what it is? — It is a small machine that costs six- 
pence, and cleans it very rudely indeed, turned by the hand, and witli a 
very great loss of labour ; it requires no strength, but occupies the whole of 
the time of one person j it is the common Bengal gin. 

825. Does it clean it thoroughly ? — No, it requires to be cleansed by a 
bow-string, which breaks it to pieces, 

826. Have you seen the machinery now used in America?— Yes ; I saw a 
^n sent by Mr, Piddington to Saugur Island, 

827. Does 
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827. Does that do its work effectually ?— It was not at work, but it is a 
better machine than the others are. In Bengal 1 have seen models of mills 
and other gins, that save an immense deal of labour. 

828. 'What would be the cost of that machine in fitting it up ?— A very few 
pounds 5 five pounds at the utmost. 

829. Have not the natives a great prejudice against using any of that ina* 
chinerv?— None that I am aware of, not even for grinding their own flour. 
At present the Hindoos buy flour from the strand mills in Calcutta, where it 
is ground by steam machinery. 

830. What is produced on the e.state you have mentioned as belonging to 
Messrs. Beaufort and Company, at Travancoie ■ — The first object was the 
naturalization and cultivation of cinnamon: they procured seeds and plants 
from the island of Ceylon, and engaged cinnamon cultivators. 

831. Has it succeded' — It has only been a few years in progress, and I 
have not heard of it for the last three years. 

832. Do they grow pepper? — 1 cannot say, particularly, I am aware they 
have tried every thing that held out the chance of cultivation ; they sent to 
me respecting chaya root and cotton. 

833. That estate is considered to have succeeded as far as it has gone?— 
I cannot say } it is a large estate, and not improved. It being under the 
native government, tliey have no certain tenure ; they are assured that the 
taxes and rent shall not be raised ; but whenever the Ranee pleases to change 
her mind, or is persuaded by any of her allies to do so, they may be assessed 
vviihout any appeal. The existence of their property depends upon the will 
of the Company’s lesident at Travancore. 

884.. Who is the Hanee’s dewan at present? — I do not know. The resi- 
dent was a military officer, lately appointed. 

835. Is not the quality of the cotton ofTinnevelly remarkably good? — 
Compared with other Indian cottons it is the best, except Seychelles and 
Bourbon. 

S3t). Does not it admit of very extensive cultivalion? — I believe it can be 
extended consideiably, and improved considerably. There is a positive 
proofthat the general quality of the Tinnevelly cotton can be improved j 
that which is cultii.ated by Mr. Hughes on his own land js better than the 
rest. 

• 807. Do you know thepiiceit sells for here '—No, 1 cannot speak to that 
rightly; it has varied of late. 

838. Do you know it has been sold as high as Is , whereas other Indian 
cottons are selling as low as 4rf. orSrf.? — I do not know that, but I have 
always undeistood it fetched a much better price. It is prepai ed under his 
own inspection and daily observation of the cleaning of it, and is sent to his 
agent in London. 


839. How 
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839. How long did you reside in India? — ^In 1810 I first proceeded there. 

840. Did any of your relations reside there at that time? — They did ; I 

went out in company with a cousin. • , ( , 

841. Your father? — My father had been in India before me ; he died in 
1805. 

842. Some of your brothers were resident there? — ^Not at that time. A 
cousin was resident there, with whom I went out in the same ship : he went 
out with my father, and was several years sailing about with my father. . 

843. Did you go out with a license from the Company, or by an invitation 
from your father? — My father was dead. 

844. You had a license from the Company ? — No, I had not ; I never had 
a license. One was offered to me by Lestock Wilson, Esq. member of a 
house in the Old Jewry j but I was told in the same breath (I believe the 
gentleman was a Director at that time) that it was not at all necessary. I 
never found it necessary, and was never asked for it during twenty years I 
have navigated in India. 

845. You went out as a mariner? — I went as fourth mate of the Fort 
William. 

846. How many years did you exercise (he profession of mariner exclu- 
Bively, without any commercial pursuit?— Until 1 entered into contracts with 
the Company’s government at Madras. 

84-7. Were you then trading on your own account, or as the agent of 
other parties ?— Joint account j partner with the house of Scott and Co. of 
Calcutta, as far as regarded the transactions under my own management. 

848. That was the commencement of your commercial life? — Noj a 
mariner or a mate of a ship is generally concerned more or less in trade j and 
before that I had owned part of a vessel and cargo in the tjade of Calcutta. 

849. Your first contract with government was in 1824? — The first con- 
tract I remember forming was in 1824. In 1823 I had charge of the con- 
tracts that were formed ; the correspondence begins with Rous Peter, Esq. 
collector of Ramnad, under the date of2gtli May 1823. 

850. Your lease was mei ely that of the chank fishery ? — I had leases of the 
chank fishery and of the chaya-root farms of Ramnad, and of the Tinnevelly 
chank fishery. 

851. Immediately, or very soon after you went to reside at Ramnad, you 
were engaged in a correspondence with the collector? — Immediately I went 
to reside at Ramnad I was engaged in a correspondence with the collector 
of the Madura zillah. 

852. That correspondence was conducted in a respectful manner on your 
part, and civilly upon his part, was not it?— Here is the whole correspon- 
dence, every letter that ever passed between us or any of the authorities of 
Madras. 

L. 
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. 853. Did you complain olftny exaction of duty on his part? — Frequently 
I complained of exactions of duties. 

854. What answers did you receive to those complaints ?— They arc con* 
tained in these documents. 

855. What answers were they? — Various j they are contained here. 

■ 856. Were they satisfactory, or otherwise?— Always very ^unsatisfictory, 
totally unsatisfactory. 

857. On what ground did you consider them unsatisfactory ? — My opinions 
ofthem are stated in these documents, to which I beg to refer. 

858. Did he not state the authority upon which all his exactions were 
made ? — He did not. 

859. In no instance? — In few, if any instances ; Ido not remember any 
specific instance in which he did. Those bills that Nvere paid, those demands 
that were complied with, there of course I adniittcd the authority. 

8G0. Did he ever charge you with having removed any of those articles 
without paying the duty which you were hound to pay ?— He did. 

861. He charged you with the oflence commonly known by the name of 
smuggling ?— No, not that I am aware of 

862. Were your goods seized at any time? — ^Frequently. 

863. On the ground of your having ev.aded the duties ?— And several 
parcels yet continue under seizure. 

864. Upon the ground of your having evaded the duty? — The whole cor* 
respondence is here contained.} 

865. Was that the ground? — ^No; that I would not pay tlie duties, but 
not evading the duties. I had sent on dinbrent routes waggon loads and 
cargoes of goods, and I would not pay the duties that were perfectly illegal. 

, 866. On what ground did you resist ihe payment? — On various grounds, 
according to the circumstances, because tlie demands were illegal and against 
law. 

867.' That he had no right to exact any duty, or that it was a surcharge ? 
—This is the first reference I made to tne government of Madras (Letter 
No. 1, to the Secretarj' of the Board of Revenue, Fort St. George, dated 
Raranad, 23d May 1825) j the local correspondence had been going on some 
time. , , 

.868. Did you resist the payment of the duty because it was illegal and 
unauthorized, or because of the rale of duty ?— The great cause of com* 
plaint was, the law says, “Noduty shall be received exceptat the established 
choukiesi”but atother places, unauthorized choukies, duties were demanded. 
18^2^* ^ Madras government regulations of 

870. Did you, or did you not, on any occasion in 182G, remove a quantity 

of 
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of cbaya root without payment- of the duty to Government? — I’wascon- 
s'tantly removing loads of chaya root, and there were frequent complaints 
about it The one I suppose that is alluded to was in a schooner. , 

871. Did you on any occasion, in 1826, send away a quantity of chaya 
root without the payment of duty? — No, I did not,, positively at no period, 
either in_1826 or any other period. 

S72. Are the Committee to understand you never did send away,chaya 
root from the district without paying, the duty? — I never did; I never 
attempted it.nor desired it., I have always paid the legal duty, and more 
than the legal duty. . - : , • 

873. Was any of your chaya root seized ? — I have mentioned various loads 
are under seizure, but none have been brought to trial. I have invited trial, 
but been requested to remove loads of chaya root, and I would not. 

S74. Were they seized on the ground of your not having paid the duty ?~ 
Here are the particulars, and the whole correspondence. , 

875. Answer the question sliortly r— Illegil duties were demanded and 
refused. 

876. Upon what authority did you pronounce the duty illegal ?— I con* 
aider legal only those authorized by the printed regulations of the Madras 
government. 

877. Is' the Committee to understand that those duties were beyond the 
rates specified in the regulations ?— Quite against the regulations. I believe 
in every case, and every demand I resisted was eventually abandoned by the 
Madras government and the local government What I was not allowed to do 
at one time, I was always allowed to do afterwards. I was even allowed, 
and the order is contained here from Mr. Peter, that my boats and goods 
should not be detained on any pretence, on any part of the territory, but 
that they should pass free. 

878. Did you continue to be the agent of Messrs. Scott and Company 
daring Che wfroiV of year residence in India, iill yea came home ? — I did. 

879. You were not invited by them to leave Madura, and come to Madras 

in 1827? — 1826, by Messrs. Arbuthnot and Company, my agents. 1 was 
the attorney of Messrs. Scott and Company on the Coromandel coast, a'rid 
their partners in these concerns. References were made by me to Messrs. 
Arbuthnot and Company, who negociated with the Madras government, and 
requested me to come up and explain, which I considered to be a summons 
from the government, and instantly obeyed it, under the idea that it was a 
summons from the government, which it proved to be. : 

880. Was not the ground of their calling you to Madras, the offensive cor- 
respondence that had taken place between you and the collector at Madura ? 
—1 suspected it was,* but had no ground for proof until Rous Peter, Esquire, 
said to me, in 1828, when a prisoner before him, ** you may not be in these 
districts; formerly you were removed by the order of government.” 

1 . L2 881. You 
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881. You were absent a year at Madras, an’d then returned to Eamnad, , 
did not you ?— From Madras I went to Ceylon. 

882. You were absent for a year, and returned after a year to Ramnad’ 
—1 was absent from Ramnad nearly a year, and then returned to Ramnad 

888. Whattimewasit?— Christmas 18S7, I returned to Ramnad 

884. Were you then, or not, ealled upon for your license by the collector 
upon your return to Ramn^?_On the 27th ofNovember 1827, 1 returned 
to Ramnad; on the 4th ofDeeember I827, 1 addressed a note to thesub.co 
ector of Madura; on the 28th of December 1827, I wrote the 
letter to the magistrate of tlie zillah Madura. * rollowing 

-This wilrs'iare'it'''"'''’ at Madura r 



j 4. wai not ; 

passport are materially different things. 

887. What is the difference between a lirpnco ^,,4 

is a document obtained in England, which I never hid -—A license 

888. You are aware they are granted hv .he rnv ^ 

are frequent instructions from t^e honourable Comrnf"n"^ •I’ere ?— There 
vernments-in India, forbiddm.. them to erani Inv r ^ Directors to the go- 
license of residence in Ind.ais necesTa rdv^Zl nr^ license of residence, ‘’a 
D irectors or the Board of Control, but a lirm« l>y the 

ten miles in the inteiior, is b;‘th“e li'caTgoverTo^^ 

reside^ and refused toVoduce*’it'?ll!on*°Chds\m'‘''’d”‘^ 
police officer of the district, paid his Cliristm.s ? T“™“l officer, a 

I was, and ornamented them with garlands of "'l''‘il> 

on the 25 th ofDeeember he sent a -?tomary ; 

and na„ h.. j m^hat he would wait on me, 

word back, I would not re '“^1' ^ "Hil not 

district, and "latl was 


..... ,.wv.. ue 

and pay his respects to me. 
wish to receive, and I sent 


passing shortly through the district*anH »ot receive 1 

then intruded himself as a visitor to mc."“ler°havi-nn“'h '' 
much noise says, ■. he is corneas a poli« officer ' Id * '’■= '"‘I- 

He first came as a visitor, and when I wouM “7 passport.” 

po lee offloer. I wa, residing there; I wa'‘‘no"urrve1l'rnV''"'' “ 

oyO. Did you produce a oassDort? .1 , 

891. You were apprehended in con ^ “’““'“I present. 


£92. You 
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892. You were apprehended in consequence? — Peons were put over me; 
but I have been making application to know why 1 was apprehended, to his 
Majesty^s Justice of the Peace, to the local governments, to the supreme 
government, and to the Court of Directors; but I have not yet got any an- 
swer, and I have never yet seen the warrant. 

893. How long did you remain under the surveillance of the peons? — 
Madura, Sunday noon, March the 2d, 1828. A passpoit to Kamnadporam 

is just now handed to me.” 

894t. How long were you detained? — Two months it is. lam desirous 
of referring to official documents : it was handed to me after repeated appli- 
cations. 

895. That was at the close of your confinement ? — That was the only 
means by which I could leave the place to which I had been marched. 

896. State the precise period of your confinement ? — From the 28th of 
December to the 2d of March. 

897- Did you, or not, receive a summons from the magistrate before you 
were placed under any restraint ? — I did not receive any summons of any 
description, or any notice or notification of any kind ; no message or com- 
munication from any magistrate or person. 

898. Are you quite sure of it? — No communication whatever from any 
magistrate until my communication to him that I was a prisoner, though 1 
had been a month on the coast. 

899> Did you, or did you not, receive any communication from a ma- 
gistrate; did you not receive a written document of any kind under the 
authority of a magistrate, before your arrest? — ^The first communication was 
the joint magistrate’s letter of llie 29th of December, in jeply to the letter I 
sent informing him 1 was arrested. 

900. That was explaining the ground of your confinement. You are suie 
you did not receive any wiitten document, or indorse it with your signature 

repiy is, a from 

my departure, until a month after my return to the coast ; there had been 
no communication between the Madura authorities and myself for about a 
year after 1 had first left in October 1826, 

901. Were you brought before a magistrate on any occasion during your 
arrest or before it ? — 1 was marched to Madura, a distance of about sixty 
miles, by armed natives, and then taken before his Majesty’s justice of the 
peace, Rous Peter, Esq. 

902. ' What day was it ? — The 7th of January 1828. 

903. That was after you had been a month in confinement? — No, eleven 
days, when James Taylor, Esq., now a member of the council at Madras, 
was present, together with several other English gentlemen. ^ 

901-. Were any questions put to you on that occasion ?-— Mr. Oakes, 

assistant 
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assistant to the magistrate, said, "You are sent for to know by what authority 
you are in these districts ** 

905 Did you make any answer^* — replied, “ I request to see the copy 
of the warrant for my arrest ” 

906 In fact, you answered the questions by putting of a question to the 
magistrate, and did not give him any answer to his questions ? — I did so, 
as I understand it is the birthright of a Briton not to be put on any trial or 
interrogatory until a specific chaige is brought against him 

907. Was not the charge against you specific, namely, that of residin'^ 
without a license within the district?— To this hour I have not seen any sucS 
charge ■' 

90s You mentioned an appeal to Sir Thomas Munro in the year 1826 
did you receive no answer to any of your applications?— I have received two’ 
letters from the honourable the Governor m Council of Fort St. George 

909 Will you state the contents of that dated the 6th of Februarv 1887? 
i— I do not find it ' 


910 Did you receive any cominunications from the governor, or ant of 
“ofF'b^ary 1827, to this effect, that if the collector 
had dealt illegally with you, he was amenable for it to the zillah court in 
which you resided ?-Yes. I did receive that lettei 

911. What did you do upon receiving that letter ?— I replied to it • 

^o 2- ^ Chamier.Es, of the Gorerninent, 

, , ‘Vepery. Mih of February 1827 

1 am nonourecl With \ our letter of tliftfiiK tv % » 

I mi,ht reecne information concerning tlie constitution n that 

fishePj of Ramuad your reply see^for Urn "o 

copies of the regulattoas I beg to state that m fhnuo ^ i I printed 

prohibitions of such monopoly tut no shadow showprl nf ^ findjmphed 

lionourable tile Goiemor in Council "dlbe ^ 

szSifthtst s f :er’g 

the government St M^aS,*dlrertmg"jou“trpr0fe'‘your^^^ 

zillali court ? — In the first phce, my belief is th^^ th^ r ruplaint to the 

the act of Parliament, SS Geo 117. and with 

mittee I will produce the opinion of Mr. Robert CulTarr’" 

cate general of the Company, on this nnm. ‘ Cutlar Pergusson, advo. 

Rengal government, concernmg the possibility of oiiiT 

another in the courts of tlie Companyi ^ “ European impleading 

' OM ^°“E°"'““’P""‘’"’—I“"Ptoduceit 

go.ernme„“r?-^?„;ilHe^regr„tns8rul.li^^^^^^^^ 


915. You 
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9l5.‘ You stated you were etigaged in the chank fishery on that part of 
the coast? — ^Yes. ’ - > 

9IC. Were you so engaged '"witli the knowledge of the 'government? — 
Under the authority of the government, by a contract with the government. 

917. Under those chcumstances, did you conceive it necessary to have 
‘any other license to reside at'Raninad? — No, nor do I conceive it. neces- 
sary : it is in my power to return to India as freely as to Liverpool, ' 

918. Are you at the present moment the renter of this fishery r — At the 
time I left India: the lease of Tinnevelly was ours until 12th July 18S0. 

. 919* At the time of your arrest you were the renter of the fishery under 
the government ? — Yes, until the moment of my departure from Calcutta, on 
Ihe 15th June 18S0. 

920 You stated, you invited a trial upon the litigated points between you 
and the collector? — Yes. 

921. How ? — By letter. I offered to deposit the amount of every demand 
made upon me in the supreme court of Madras. 

f 922. '•To whom did you make that ofler ?— Both to the collector and the 
Board of Revenue. 

92s. You have stated, the duties demanded of you were illegal duties $ 
were any duties payable upon the export of those chank shells ?— There 
never was any dispute concerning the chank duties ; it was concerning 
other articles. Duties were chargeable upon the chank shells, and always 
paid. 

924. To what articles did your answer refer? — ^The first was on the import 
of British iron, that was the origin of the dispute: sixteen per cent, on 
the invoice value of British iron was demanded and insisted on by the native 
servants of the Company. 

925. You resisted the payment of that duty ? — Yes. 

926. Does it appear upon the Madras regulations that any duty is payable 

upon British iron into Madura ? — Quite the contrary ; by the express law it 
is exempt. - ' 

' 927. Does not the Act of Parliament prevent the granting a license to 
Europeans to reside in India by authorities at the different presidencies ? — I 
am not aware that Parliament has deprived the Indian government of the 
right of licensing Europeans to reside in India; but the Directors have con- 
stantly forbidden them to do so. 

928. Was there any other point, except that of the duty upon iron, on 
which you had a difference with the collectoV? — Several others, concerning 
the duties inland, and the sea-duties on chaya root, and thewaluation on the 
fariff: it was overvalued three times its amount; and almost if not every 
point that came into dispute was given up by the'government. 

' 929. Can 
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as Feb 1831 929. Can you stale to the Committee the duties payable upon that chaya 

’ root ?— Inland transit duty, five per cent. 

P. Gordim, Uq, .j appears upon the regulations ?— Yes. 

931. What demand was made upon you upon that head, what per- 
centage ?— Payable only on passing the choukie, and it was frequently 
demanded where it did not approach a choukie, on its coming into my 
stores. 

932. Was there any chouTtie between the place where the chaya root was 
collected and your own store? — ^There was no choukie j it passed the 
choukie merely on its way to Madura for sale. 

933. How far were your stores from the place where the chaya root was 

collected? ^All round the store, from the very door of the stoies, but ten 

miles from a choukie. 

934. Do the Committee understand the duty on this chaya root was 
demanded from you before coming into the store ? — ^Yes, on removing from 
one store to another. 

935. To what distance ?— The whole length of the coast, 120 miles. 

936. Do you conceive such a demand was legal or illegal? — It was 
abandoned by the government. 

937 . How soon after you commenced collecting chaya root was the 
demand made upon you ’—Not until after the disputes concerning British 
iron. 

938. Can you state the year?— About 1825 or 1826. 

939 . IVhcn did you commence collecting chaya root? — ^The 12th of July 
1821. 


Jbvis, S'* die Mariiiy 1831. 

PETER GORDON, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

3 March 1831. gio. You stated, on the last day you were examined, that you were 
V Em government of Madras to proceed against the individual who 

’ had aggrieved you in the zillah court ?— I did. 

^ 941. Will you state the reason why you did not take that course? Here 

is the opinion of the advocatc.general of Bengal, stating that a British subiect 
cannot be impleaded by another British subject in any of the country courts • 
and that the law on the subject stands as it did previously to the passinj? of 
the Act of the 53 Geo. III. c. 155. This is signed, “ R. C. Fehgusson 
January 28th, 1818.” k.uoaut^, 

942. Had you not the means of proceeding against that gentleman in the 
supreme court of Madras? — I attempted it subsequently as a criminal suit, 

and 
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•anti the opinion of the clerk of. the Crown was given in on the first day of 
my examination, that I had no means of obtaining redress. 

943. You state, that you were advised to proceed civilly in the zillali court 
against the gentleman referred to; that you were then advised by the 
advocate-general that you could not proceed in that court ; why did you not 
proceed in the same manner in the supreme court? — I knew that, at the time 
the supreme court was established, it had not jurisdiction in revenue affairs, 
and I suppose that to be the case at present. 1 frequently, as I have already 
stated, offered to deposit the amount of every claim made upon me in the 
supreme court, and wished to try the legality of the demands, but I never 
could have it brought to a trial, 

944. This was a question of customs, was it not ? — Yes ; and the customs 
are a branch of revenue. The supreme court cannot proceed in aflhirs of 
customs : the local regulation for the management of the Madras customs 
enacts that disputes at the custom-house of Madras shall be tried in the zillah 
court at Chingleput j especially in the Madras regulations, first, second and 
third, of 1812. 

945. Do, yon mean to say that the result of the advice you obtained was, 
thaC there was no court in India in wliich you could obtain redress?-— I did 
my utmost to obtain redress in India at various times, and here is a note from 
the supreme government, referring me to the Court of Directors : 

" The case referred to in this letter was the act of the Madras gorerwoent, the 

papers and proceedings relating to which are on record at that presidency, and the 
- case is not one admitting or requiring the interference of the supremo government. Mr. 

P, Gordon may prefer his complaint to the Court of Directors, ^^ho have the power of 

controlling such matters, and to whom the appeal naturally lies. 

, H. T. Priksep, 

" Calcutta, 3d June, 1830. “ Secretary.” 

94G, The question refers to redress from the court of justice ; do you 
mean to say that you were advised that there was no court of justice in India 
in which you could obtain redress ? — T believe that there was no court of 
justice in India in which I could obtain redress. 

, 947. Is it not the fact, tliat the inteinal customs is mixed up with land 
revenue as well as the farms, and that tl)e King’s courts have no jurisdiction 
therein ? — I believe that to be the case ; it has been so by Act of Parliament. 
The system has been changed ocdasionally, but as far as I know, that is now 
the system, ‘ I did my utmost, both in courts of Jaw and by applications to 
the Madras government, and to the supreme government: the opinion of 
Mr. Fergusson was taken on a reference by the supreme government previous 
to my case. 

948. Did you consult English counsel upon the subject ? — There are 
many disputes,* and have been for several yeais, and of course on ‘every 
trifling dispute I. did not 'consult counsel; but on 'the great point of my 
M personal 
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3 March 1331 personal arrest I did consult counsel. Nothing but a criminal proceeding 
— would satisfy me , a civil proceeding would have been an insult, ai^r having 
/’ Gordcm Ftq arrested and marched through the countrj, and treated in the way in 

which I was treated. Ihe meanest individual in this country is entitled to 
a criminal proceeding against any magistrate who arrests him improperly, 
and I considered myself entitled to the same in India 
919. IVhat is the fee usually paid to a counsel ? — The expense altogether 
of counsel and attorney, talcing this particular opinion, was, I think, five or 
SIX hundred rupees (about £60); and the detention, having noother business 
at Madras, was upwards of six weeks, during which time I was living at a 
tavern, and not attending to any other business with loss of time it cost 
about £300 

9S0 Have vou been in the habit occasionally of assisting the natives with 
jour advice? — Constantly, whenever it was in my power. 

951. In cases of hardship, and complaints they have had to make ? — 
Whenever it was in mj power. In I8I6 a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons being appointed to inquire into the situation of Lascar seamen when in 
England, three letters ofniine were laid before the Committee About that 
time I published a tract on the situation of the Lascars in this country. I 
meation this as an instance, that at an early period I interested myself about 
the natives, and of course the same system has always been continued. 

952, Is not that considered a very unacceptable interference on the part 
of the authorities in India ‘-—Exceedingly so 

953 Is It not sufficient to draw down the wrath and jealousy of the govern- 
ment towards you? — ^Espeaally on the subject of purveyance, concerning 
which some ot my most violent disputes originated, 

954. Will jou describe to the Committee what you mean by purveyance? 
—The supply of the tible of Europeans generally with all articles of food 
produced in tlie ullages; sheep, lowls, Jiay, straw, firewood, labour, and 
other articles, but not nee. 

955. Are all those supplied at certain rates?— A tariff is published of fixed 

rates, at winch they must be supplied by the natives, and ought to be paid 
for by the goiernment’sscrvants, but these articles are seized, and generally 
the native docs not receive any tiling whatex cr. ^ 

9SG Seized by whom? — By the native servant, for the use of the Euro- 
ncan traveller and European officer, for the use of myself it was done 
frequently The natii c officers of revenue police are glad to have the name 
of an European to make use of, they seize, perhaps, a dozen sheep, and 
supply one to the European. 

I ^ vl* nominal price they allow for a sheep? — I can lay 

the Jlladura rates before the Committee, and also tlie market rates 
958 Do they bear any reasonable proportion to each other?— One half, 

generally 
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generally speaking ; but in reality the natives do not receive any thing for 
what is taken from them. I have frequently seen at the cutchery a hundred 
fowls collecting, and at the head police-office in Madura there is a constant 
supply of sheep and poultry kept up for the table of the judge and collector, 
gratis. 

959. By whom are the rates of price fixed ? — By the collector of the 
revenue. It is considered a service, and publicly collected from the villagers, 
without any secrecy. 

960. Do the natives receive nothing? — Generally speaking, they do not 
actually receive anything. 

961. Do the Europeans pay nothing ? — Occasionally they do. 

962. To whom does that money go ? — ^To the native servants of the 
government. There are written regulations well known in all thecutcheries, 
that is, the oflGce of the judge and of the collector. Purveyance is managed 
by the police. The collector, being a magistrate, collects for the table of the 
judge (the judge cannot collect for himself); and by this system the col- 
lector, of course, has a considerable degree of influence, and can make the 
situation of a judge very uncomfortable, in not supplying Ijim. 

96s. Does not the judge pay according to the tariff prices to somebody ?— - 
At Madura I should think not. 

GG-i. Is that a common practice, according to your experience?— It is. 
On the arrival of Mr. Nelson as sub*co11ector of Ramnad, it was mentioned to 
me, that the peon, as u'^ual, had applied in the village of Aitexgarie ibr the 
supply of oysters and fish. 1 sent a message to the peon, requesting him to 
come to me j he appeared, and produced a written order, which I have 
copied and translated. I sent a note to Mr. Nelson, representing the cir- 
cumstance to him, and during the whole of his residence in the zemindary 
he never took the smallest article whatever ^\ithout paying for it, which was 
particulaily noticed and spoken of daily by the natives. 

955. To whom did he pay 7 — paid the froTa y^hooi it was taker^ 
whenever he possibly could, under his own eye, and the natives always 
acknowledged they were never robbed on his account. 

966. To' whom do the natives complain, on such occasions, of the rob- 
beries committed ? — There is no person to whom tliey can complain ; ft fs' 
done by the magistrate, and for the magistrate and his friends. 

967. If they show dissatisfaction upon those occasions, are they not liable 
to punishment ? — Of course they are 5 but still many disputes occur between 
them and the revenue police officers. When they come to a village, if there 
are any strong influential people, and it is a populous village, there is 
occasionally considerable resistance. The villa^s of ^Iiissulmen are, by 
usage, exempted from the greater part of this service ; it falls entirely on the 
lower classes of natives, on the lowest and most depressed. 

9G8. Docs the magistrate live quite free of expense for articles of that 
M2 kind?— 
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Kind? — Forslieep, fowls, «!traw, and other articles, he and all his attendants 
aboutlnra, nativesand Europeans, live and travel nearly, if not quite free 
There was one case which I brought to trial and the magistrate punished 
the officer who made the collection but it was with a great deal of tiouble I 
brought this to trial, after a great deal of ev asion by the magistrates 
909 Are there not similar demands made for officers, civil and military 
travelling in the country ?— There are for Europeans generally 

97p Does that demand include the supply ofthe nativeservantstravelhnir 
with him — It does ° 

971 Do they not travel sometimes with large numbers attending them a 

Some hundreds ® 

972 Is It not, then, considered quite a visitation in a district when an 
officer comes that way ’-It is, and at Madura it is usual for the I oroneans 
and head native servants to have the cows of the natives, which aie brought 

973 Tor what length ol time?— As long as thev can l,. „ n j a 

European resident, a judgo orcollector, vvillliave 'twenty 

97^ la there any payment made for this supply —None 
1 r^S'thellftfmt’^f Sum Madura drawn ?- 

97G Of what extent 13 that? — It contains nearly 2,000,000 souls 

bonfiLd ;Vt"hf t^n 

hot many villages, castes, and peiSns Te Lemnf “'f - 

ofWadura,thcrcwotildbenoperson\vhohas 1^ the town 

keeping fowls , the police, peons, and invalid soldm?,"^ degree ot protection 
sny'dcircc ofWntcition,^^^ K«p fovv^ = 

978 Are not the personal services of the natnesnllp,lfowm« t. 

arc, except as bearers of palanquins cilled for equally) ?— -They 

979 Arethc) for carnage by bullocks?— Thev aro for « 
belonging to the government Jf the government sei?.^: I carr^'ing goods 
root for arrears of rent, they press the bulJnrle nn “ quantity of chava 

r code of regulations sa/s thev slnll account 

.onalscrvic's'orcau" Per- 
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eadi guild are usually intimate and friendly with the officers of police. They 
arrange in such a manner, that it is rather favourable to the. head of the guild 
to have these services to perform ; but it falls heavily on the poorer people, as 
the cattle drivers and others. . , 

982. Will you explain how it is favourable to one party, and not to others ? 
— It is favourable to the influential people of the caste or guild. With regard 
to the carriers and bullock-drivers, every transaction is in a degree profitable 
to a few of tlie influential head men of the caste or tribe. 

983. Does that arise from the payment being made to him ?— By its being 

managed by him. ’ 

98i. The payment of the persons under him being left to his direction ? — 
Yes, it is all by management ; they manage it as well as they can among 
them. The police must keep friendly with each guild, or turn the head 
men out whenever they will not carry on the management of the trade in 
conjunction with the police. 

985. Whenever the natives can, do they make resistance ?— They do. 

986. Does the privilege of purveyance extend to those who happen to 
travel for commercial purposes?— It does, in a degree, by the written instru- 
ments which I have had copied many times. These instructions render it 
incumbent upon the native police-officers to provide for Europeans; so 
much so, that it is absolutely necessary, on arriving at a town, to apply to 
the native police-officers of the town to get supplied, and the traveller pays, 
if he has no particular influence with the police-officers. 

987 . Does that arise from there being a want of inns in the towns? — In a 
^reat measure from that, and also from a want of faith ; for if a traveller was 
to go to a village and buy fowls, he would find a difficulty. They have 
such a disgust at supplying travellers, that whenever they can withhold 
supplies they do it ; and if he was to pay the native into his own hand, 
without witnesses, after his passage fiom the village, by means of the natives 
and the neglected police-officers together, most likely there would be a 
complaint that he had taken his supplies without payment j therefore his 
proper and legal mode of making payment is by applying to the police-officer, 
and on quitting the village to get his receipt 

988. What is the punishment usually inflicted upon those who do not • 
comply vnih requisitions of this nature^ — It is seized by force. 

989 . Is the dawk established at Madura? — ^Not so regularly as in Bengal. 
On application to the collector of Madura, or to any of the districts, there 
were stationed relays of bearers, and also of porters, who are paid through 
the government. 

990 . Supposing an officer of government were to proceed from Calcutta 

to any distant part of the country, would he be enabled to get to the end of 
his journey without any expense ? — I am speaking at present of Madura ; I 
have not travelled in Bengal, except by water. . 
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991. In any other part of India?— A revenue officer would , a revenue 
officer, travelling in his own distnct, is enabled to travel without any expense! 
a re\ enue officer, native or European. 

992 How IS It when he gets out of lus distncl?— Mr. Peter, in travelling 
to Cutallum, his servants, in entering the Tmnevelly distnct, were proceeding 
as in their own district, making seizures of supplies ; comphint was made to 
Mr. Bannerman, assistant or sub collector m charge of that part of Tin- 
nevell}, nho had the servants of Mi Peter brought before him j he repri- 
manded and forced them to pay for their supplies. 

993. Ha\e you read the work published by Bishop Heber? — I liave 
Og-i. Are not these abuses piominently referred to there? — ^They are 
He paid extreme attention to prevent them ; but in the Madras territory, it 
IS within my knowledge that he could not prevent them 
995 You have not travelled m the presidency of Bengal? — No, except 
from Bandel to the sea 

MATTHEW GISBORNE, Esq called m, and examined. 

M Gfslone,Esq 996. When did you first go out to India, how long did jou reside there, 
and when did }ou return to this country? — I left England for Java in the 
beginning of the year 1818, and resided in Java till the beginning of 1821 } 

I then went up to Calcutta, and remained there till the end of 1828, 

997 What was your occupation during jour residence in India? — I was 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, as a merchant and agent. 

998 You liave still a mercantile establishment there ? — I have at Calcutta 

999 Hid }ou see the early progress of the free trade between Great* 
Britain and India ?~-Yes, I had an opportunity of observing the pi ogress of 
It fiom almost the commencement of the year ISIS, 1 was personally 
engiged m it 

loot) What was the result in Java with respect to the consumption of 
British manufactures ?— There was a very extensive demand for British 
raanufvetures during the time I was m Java, both for cotton manufactures 
and for woollens and metals 

too U What kind of cottons ? — Eor white piece goods and for printed piece 

1002 What returns are made from Java ? — From Java the returns to 
tins country at that time were made in coffee, and sugar, and nee, and 
funds were sent up irom Java to Calcutta m tin, japan, copper, 

1C03 Did you travel m the interior of Java ? — Yes, I did 

loot What IS your opinion of the relative condition of the peasantry of 
BengnI and Java The peasantry of Java seemed to be in a better condition, 
as lar as tlieir external appearance went, in the wearing and consumption of 

manufactured 
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manufactured goods ; they consumed a greater quantity and more expensive 
articles than the Bengalese generally. 

1005. "What are the wages of a day-labourer in Java? — The wages are 
higher in Java than in Bengal. 

1006. How much ? — I believe nearly double. 

1007. What is the money in Java? — ^The Dutch money, Dutch coin 5 the 
silver money, guilders j and the copper money, stivers and doits, 

1008. Is it at what is called par value? — That I cannot tell. 

lOOy. Does it contain the quantity of metal which it purports to contain, 
or is it not a depreciated coin ? — 1 believe the copper coin was very much 
depreciated 5 whether the silver was, I am not aware. 

1010. How would you then ascertain the relative prices of labour between 
Java and Bengal? — I fix it by a reference to the exchange between England 
and the two countries. 

1011. Do you mean that the effective wages of labour are twice as great 
in Java as in Bengal ? — ^Yes, I believe they are, 

1012. Did you travel much in the interior of Bengal ?— No, I did not 
travel much ; I went one journey up to Cawnpore, about eight or nine hun- 
dred miles from Calcutta. 

1013. Did you go by water or by land ?— I went up by dawk and returned 
by water. 

1014. Was the rate of travelling expensive?— I think that it was eight 
annas, about D. a mile, that 1 paid the postmaster-general for laying the 
dawk for me for the bearers, and there was a small gratuity given to the 
bearers at the end of each stage. 

1015. Were your provisions furnished to you regularly and gratuitously? 
—No j I bad no provisions furnished gratuitously. 

1016. During your residence for seven years at Calcutta^ did the com- 
mercial intercourse between this country and India increase ?— It increased 
very materially. 

1017- In what branches of commerce were you chiefly engaged ?— I was 
engaged in the sale of all descriptions of European manufactures, and in the 
shipment of Indian pioduce to this countrj'. 

1018. Will you name them ? — ^The sale of all kinds of cotton and woollen 
goods, and copper, lead, and iron, and spelter also to a considerable extent 5 
and there were glass affd earthenware, and other manufactures suitable to 
Europeans, sent out in more limited quantities ; and the returns were in 
sugar and rice, and indigo and coffee (not very much coffee from Calcutta), 
saltpetre, cotton, and occasionally a little silk but I did not do much 
in silk. 

1019. Any lac dye? — Yes; I shipped considerable quantities of It. 

1020. Did 
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1030. Did you ship pepper?— Occasionally j but that goes more from the 
Coromandel and Malabar coast ^ 

'1021. When did the first import of cotton.twist talce place?— In Ip'* 
there was a small quantity sent; 1824> was, I believe, the first ^ear m wbicn 
any material quantity was sent j that was about 121,000 lbs. weight. 

1022. Whatwastheamountoftheimportof cotton-twist in 1828 ?— About 
4,000,000 lbs. weight. 

1023. What were the numbers of the twist sent out to India?— I have 
received all numbers, from very low ones, 12 and 14 and l6, up to No. iP^j 
but the principal consumption is between Nos. SO and 40. 

1024. What kind of cloth would be made from Nos. SO and 40?— 
cloth it makes is similar to our abirting cloth. 

1025. The lower numbers ore the coarsest, and the higher the finest 
Yes, just so. 

1026. Had any atteropis been made to introduce cotton.twist for the 
years from 1814 to 1824 ?— Yea, repeated attempts hod been made, but t^ey 
had not been* successful befote that. 

1027 . Why ?— I suppose from the price being too high for it to 
within the means of the natives to purchase it. I should state also, th^^ I 
saw a letter from Calcutta before I went there, stating that the English t*’*®* 
Vas quite unfitted for the native use, 

1028. In what ) ear did you see that return ?— I believe in the year ISl® > 
but a few years afterwards, when the price had materially fallen, it begai^ to 
be introduced, and has been since so much more extensively introduced, 
there appears to be no foundation for that opinion, 

1029. Was the fall In the price of coUon-twist in this country the 
it was more introduced into India ?— 1 apprehend so, 

1030. Who arc the purchasers of coiton-twistj what description of person® 
in India ?— Wc sell to the native merchants, who purchase all kinds of cofton 
goods of us. 

tVivsy tViem \v> naWye maTiulac'iurers'?— ^es. 

1032. Is there any machinery made use of, except that to which the 
have been accustomed? — No ; IbeUeve no European machinery at ail. 

1033. Is there any improvement of the native machinery you have hea^d 
of?— I ani not aware of any } I have no opportunity of judging. 

lost. If the East-India Company had continued to enjoy the monopoly 
they did previous to 18H, arc you of opinion that the same quantity of 
cotton.twist would have been imported as has been imported under the pre- 
sent circumstances ? — I should think not. 

1035. Have you had any complaints from the natives of the quality of the 
goods made from British twist?— Yes j I have heard of very considerable 

^ compliuots 
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complaints being made by the natives, that the goods 'made from 'British 
twist were not so durable as their own. - > * 

1036. What do you consider to be the cause of that ? — Because the twist 
sent out has been principally of an inferior quality : some parcels of very 
superior quality have been sent out, but they would not bring in Bengal a 
price proportioned to their increased cost here. I believe that the twist 
which has been sent out has been what is called weft twist principally, and I 
believe has been used by them for warp as well as weft. 

1037. It requires a superior quality of twist? — Yes, for warp. 

1038. Has the importation of British cotton manufactures interfered 
materially with the same branch of Indian manufacture ^ — It must have 
interfered to a certain extent ; but the whole quantity of English cotton 
goods sent to that country is so small, compared to the consumption of the 
population, that I should suppose it cannot have very materially interfered. 

1039. Has not the importation of British cotton-twist into India con- 
tributed in some measure to counterbalance the disadvantages of the impor- 
tation of cotton cloth ? — ^The cotton-twist sent out must, of course, have 
furnished employment for the Indian weavers. 

lOiO. Has it interfered with the coarser Indian goods ?— No, I believe not 
at all, scarcely. 

104^1. Has not the present price of cotton manufactures in many countries 
in Europe, and in the United States of America, contributed to the falling 
off of tile manufactuie of Indian cottons?— Yes, it must have materially 
contributed to it, as Indian cotton goods used to be shipped in large quanti- 
ties to the ports of Europe, and to South America, where they have now 
nearly been superseded by the manufactures of this country, and of other 
countries. 

104-2. Has much distress been produced to the Indian weavers by the 
import of British cottons ? — I have not been in the way of hearing of much j 
it must have produced partial distress at the time, no doubt. 

1043. Were you ever in the district of Dacca? — No, I never was. 

1044. Have you not heard that distress, to a very great extent, prevailed 
in Dacca among the weavers for a very long timer — No, I was not aware of 
that. 

' 1045. Are the Indian weavers employed in other trades, as fishermen, and 
so on ? — I understand they are, both as agriculturists, and fishermen on the 
parts of the river and the coast. 

104G. They do not confine themselves to weaving cotton, as persons do in 
this country? — So I understand. 

1047 . In what commodities did you make your returns from India? — In 
cotton, saltpetre, rice, sugar, indigo, silk, and sometimes in some coffee, a 
little pepper and lac dye, and shell lac. 

N 
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3 Marchi 83 i. 1048. Had the exports of raw cotton from Bengal to Europe increased or 

decreased during your stay? — During the time of my stay they bad rather 

iLGubmie,Esg. increased, but previously they bad been much larger. 

1049. In what manner is cotton cultivated and brought^ into the market ol 
Calcutta j have Europeans any share in the culture of it? — No; I believe 
that is entirely carried on by natives. The Europeans who deal in it have 
merely the collection of it» and perhaps the further cleaning of it after it 
comes into their possession, and the packing of it for export. 

’ 1050, Could cotton be exported fiom India to this country unless it was 
screwed and packed by English machinery ?— No, it could not be sent unless 
it was compressed to a much smaller compass than It is in at tlic time of the 
purchase. 

1051. Is that done by an hydraulic press ? — It is by a screw-press. They 
have hydraulic presses at Bombay, I understand, but they have not at 
Calcutta. 

1052. 'What is the (juaUty of Bengal cotton compared with American ? — It 
is much inferior to the lowest kind of American. 

1053. In what respect?— In shortness of staple, and being so much more 
dirty than American cotton is. 

' 1054, Have those defects been remedied at all within the last few years? 

—No, they have not been remedied m the culture: the dirtiness o( it has 
been partially remedied by great care in the selection, when Europeans have 
purchased it. 

1055. Do you know of any attempt by an European to cultivate cotton 
— I never knew of any extensive attempt. A friend of mine, who resided 
at Benares, got a few seeds, I believe, of Brazil cotton, and cultivated them 
in his garden there for two or three successive years, and produced three 
bales of cotton at last, which he sent down to Calcutta for shipment for 
Engkand. I was to have shippetl them to Liverpool, but they arrived too 
late for the vessel I had, and they were sent to London, where he informed 
me that they sold for a shilling a pound, at the time that Indian cotton gene- 
rally was between four-pence and five-pence. 

1056. Has the quantity of sugar increased or decreased? — The quantity 
of sugar has lather increased, 

1057 . 'What causes have prevented its greater increase? — Its quality is so 
inferior, generally, to West-India sugar, that it cannot be brought into com- 
petition extensively with that. 

— Because the grain is inferior; it is so imperfectly manufac- 
tured ; the gram of it is so much less ; it is so much less perfectly freed from 
impurities in the manufacture. , ^ 

1059 Is it naturally inferior owing to the climate, or only from the defect 
of the manufacture? — ^lam told that the sugar-cane is as good in Bengal as 

in 
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in the West-Indies, and I have seen some sugar produced much superior in 
quality to that generally sent. 

1060. By whom produced? — By the natives in the district of Burdwan. I 
have occasionally bought a small quantiQ^ of it, and sent it home $ but it was 
generally at a cost too high to make it a profitable remittance. 

1061. What was the cause of that being so much better ? — It was because 
it had undergone an additional process ; they called it twice-boiled sugar, but 
what the exact process it went through was I do not know. The grain was 
much larger and much better than that of common Bengal sugar. 

1062. Did you hear that there was a great loss sustained by twice boiling 
it ? — I only infer that from the increased cost of it. 

1063. What is the quality of Bengal sugar, compared with the sugar of 
China and Siam ? — It is very considerably inferior to the sugar of China and 
Siam. 

1064. Is that on account of the manufacture being better in China ? — The 
Chinese are much more skilful in the manufacture of sugar than the Ben- 
galese are. 

1065. Do the Chinese manufacture the sugar in Siam ? — I do not know 
that ; they manufacture the sugar in Java principally. 

1066. Has the exportation of rice from Beng.sl increased lately ?— Very 
much so indeed within the last three or four years ; principally, I believe, 
owing to the invention of some machinery for freeing it from the husk after 
it arrives in this country. It used to ariive with a great deal of dust, and a 
great deal broken in the grain, and much inferior in colour to the American 
rice } whereas now, I believe, by coming in the husk, It arrives with the 
grains unbroken, and it can be freed in this country so as to look fresh and 
bright, as the American rice has done. There has also been a reduction of 
duty, which has tended to reduce the price of it. 

1067. Supposing the rice had been cleaned in India as it is in Carolina, 
would it have come in in greater quantities? — If it could be cleaned in 
India as it is in Carolina, so as to be brought clean home, no doubt it 
would be taken in greater quantities. 

1068. What is the duty upon rice now? — ^I do not know precisely, but 
there has been a considerable reduction of the duty ; and the export from 
Calcutta to this country has been, I believe, five times as much in the last 
three or four years as it was in the previous three or four. 

1069. Is the machinery for cleaning it of modern invention?— Yes; and 

I believe is confined to few parties in this country, who have mills for that 
purpose. ' ’ 

1070. Was it broken by being cleaned in India?— Yes, and, in conse- 
quence, of less value, for they had to clean it from the dust and particles 
^before they could sell it. 

N2 
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10/1. Does indigo form a staple article of return from Calcutta to 
Europe? — It does. ' ) 

1072 When was it first imported into this country to any extent ?.^l 
believe it commenced from India about forty years ago, from what I haye 
seen stated upon the subject ; but it has now so greatly increased in extent 
as almost to have superseded all other indigos. 

1073. Do you recollect what it was in 1813 or ISH, as compared with 
what it is now ?— I do not think I can state that with any accuracy. 

10/4. Have you imported much lac dye? — A considerable quantity. i 

1075. How was lac dye discovered ? — It was discovered by some Euro- 
peans who were in the interior of the country in India. 

1076. What is stick lac?— Stick lac is the gum, with the insect or egg 
of the insect in it, from which the lac dye is made. The insect form^ a 
gum on the tree, and deposits its eggs in it, and it is collected by the p<3r- 
sons who manufacture it from the trees and the dyeing particles separated 
from the gummy particles, and the gum is made into shell lac. 

1077. Can you describe shortly how it is separated ?— I cannot. 

1078. The discovery of the easy process of separating the lac dye frt>m 
the stick lau was made in 1814 or 1815, was it not P— I believe It was. 'It 
is a piocess not very difficult, as it lias been very extensively practised beth 
by Armenians and others. 

1079. For what is lac dye chiefly fit '—In the dyeing, 1 believe, of scarlet 
cloths. 


1080. What article has it superseded in the dyeing of scarlet?— 1 aijp. 
pose it is used where cochineal would have been used *, but it is not adapt^rf, 
I believe, for the very finest dyes. 

1081. Has it affected the price of cochineal? — I believe lac dye.rCnd 
cochineal have both acted on each other. The price of cochineal has .fallen 
to about one-fourth of what it was ten or twelve years ago, but the imports 
have materially "increased, which may have tended to its decline. 

Jfihrc qwmTrti.y' ot** cwilmeui* iV nnporterf Aom iSengai'.-^-i. ^bne 
from Bengal. ' '> 


1083. There is a small quantity of cochineal in Bengal, is there not? 

I have not seen it there. I understand that the insect is there, but I have 
not seen any of it there. 

1081. What do you consider to be the principal obstacles to the extb^ 
Sion of commercial, intercourse between Great Britain and India?— Tw 
want of returns more suited to the markets of Great Britain ; tile bad 01, , 

my, generally, of the products of India. / 

1085. By what means could tiie quality of those returns be improved' kn^ 
their quantity increased? — I suppose that if' the cultivation of them' 

m^re* 
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more entensively into the hands of Europeans, they would be very mate- 
rially improved. 

10S6. Why?— -The experiment I have mentioned in cotton shows that 
one article could be materially improved; and no doubt sugar, if there 
were European machinery used in the manufacture of it, might be mate- 
rially improved also. 

1087. Could the quantity of indigo be much increased^ — The (Quantity 
of indigo could be increased, no doubt; but at present the quantity sup- 
plied seems to be as much as is required in Europe. 

1088. Do you conceive that the free trade in India has been profitably 
or unprofitably conducted during the twelve years you have been engaged 
in it? — There have been consideiable fluctuations; but I consider that 
upon the whole it must have been a profitable trade, from the immense 
increase that has taken place. 

1089. How has it been to your own house ? — It was profitable, so far 
as I was concerned in it. 

1090. What is the opinion entertained by the mercantile community of 
Calcutta of the character of the East-lndia Company and its commercial 
acts, when they act as merchants ?— -I suppose it is generally thought that 
it is impossible for a large company and government together to act well 
as merchants. 

1091. You proceeded first to Java in 1818 j had you previously obtained 
a license from the East-lndia Company, the Board of Control, or the go- 
vernment of the Netherlands ? — I did not obtain any license at all to go 
to Java; it was under the Dutch govetnment, and therefore I required no 
license from the East-lndia Company. 

1092. On your arrival in Java, was there any license demanded, or any 
questions asked of you? — No license was demanded: I bad to appear at 
the police office and announce my arrival,’and mention wliere I was residing. 

1093. When you proceeded into the interior, had you to provide your- 
self with a passport* — Yes ; I had to apply for the permission of the govern- 
ment to proceed into the interior. 

1094. Would a Dutch subject have had to make the same application for 
a passport r — I rather think lie would. 

1095. During your progress through the interior, were you detained or 
delayed in any way by the inspection of your passport ? — Not materially : 

I was occasionally called upon to produce it. 

1096. Did you suffer any incovenience from that? — Nothing beyond a 
few minutes delay in places where I had to produce it ; not more than a 
quarter of an hour. 

1097. On your arrival from Java at Calcutta, was any demand made upon 
• you there for a license or passport?— -No. 

1098. Did 
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• 1098. Did you apply for it afterwards? — I wrote home to England to 
have a license obtained for me, because I knew it was contrary to the regu- 
lations of the Company that a person should reside there without one; and 
I thought I might get into difficulty, possibly, unless 1 had one. 

1099. Did you get one?.— I did. 

1100. What did you pay for it?— Fifteen guineas, I think, ' 

1101. How long after you had been in India did you apply for that 
license ?— I wrote home immediately alter my arrival in Bengal for one. 

1102. You met with no obstruction, either at that time or any other? — 1 
met with no obstruction m getting that one. I subsequently had to apply 
for a license for a young man who was in Calcutta at the time, and came 
to be an assistant in my office, and the parties to whom I wrote in this 
country to pcocuce the license, wrote out to me that the license had been 
refused, on the ground that no sufficient reasons were specified for his resi- 
dence in India. I believe the application had been made for him.as being 
there, without stating any reason for his residence there. I subsequently 
made an application S>t him to reside there as an assistant in my office, and 
the license was obtained. 

1103. From whom did you obtain the license ? — From the Directors. 

1104. What did you pay for it?— I am not quite sure that I am correct, 
but I think about ten guineas. 

1105. What was the nature of your own license ? — 1 do not remember the 
nature of it, beyond its giving me permission to remain there as long as I 
complied with the laws of the coumry and conducted myself properly. 

1106. How came your license to difl’er from his in the price of It?— I 
cannot tell, unless there may be a difference made in respect of a person 
going out as principal and as assistant ; but I am not quite clear as to the 
sum paid. 

1107. Do you know whether the license was obtained from the Board of 
Control or the East-India Directors? — I believe from the East-India 
Directors. 

1108. Was the refusal in the first instance to grant the licenses to your 

assistant made by the East-India Directors or by the Board of Control? By 

the East-India Directors. 

nog. The license for your assistant was obtained on your statement that 
you would give him employment? — ^Yes. 

1110. It is probable, in the first instance, it was refused because there was 
not that slateraent ?— I presume it was. 

. you know that ft is very material that an European, land- 

taml^ft should find employment as quickly as possible?— It cer- 

1112. The 
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• 1112. Theeffectof want of employment is perhaps more injurious in that 
country than in any other?— I think it is, as far as I have had an oppor- 
tunity of'judging. 

1113. Have you, since your return to England, applied for licenses for 
other persons ? — ^Yes, I have, in seveial instances. Last year I had to apply 
for licenses for two ladies who were going out to India, one of them a mar- 
ried lady with two children, the other a single ladyj in the first instance, 
there were some difficulties thrown in the way of my obtaining them. The 
married lady was the wife of an officer in the Company’s service in Bengal j 
but when I applied at the India-House for the license, I was told that I must 
produce a letter from her husband, stating that he wanted to have her. 

1114. What sums were demanded for these licenses? — I think at first I 
was told 1 should have to pay, if the license was obtained, £7 or seven 
guineas for each individual of the parties ; but when this objection was made, 
and I was required to produce a letter from the husband, I happened in the 
mean time to learn from a friend that both the ladies were born in India, 
though of European parents, and I applied for them as born in India, and 
the licenses were given on the payment, I think, of £2 each person. 

1115. Then you did not give any securities ?— I had no securities to give, 
as they weie born in India, and returning to their friends. 

1116 . Does not a very large proportion of the money paid go to cover the 
stamp on the bond ?— I really do not know ; but very probably it does. 

1117 . Have you, in other instances of application, had to enter into 
securities? — ^Yes, I had to enter into securities for two persons for whom I 
.obtained licenses ; two securities, of £500 each, for each party. 

1118. For what were the securities taken ?— For their good behaviour in 
India, and that they should not become burdensome to the Company. 

1119. During your residence in Calcutta, did you know of any instances 
of any who were burdensome to the Company? — ^No, I did not. 

1120. Have you not heard of persons being sent home at the Company’s 
expense? — I do not recollect any instances of their being sent home at the 
Company’s expense: I have heard that they might have been sent home, if 
found without license, and unemployed, as charter-party passengers. There 
were two instances, I believe, when I was in Calcutta, ofpersons being sent 
home by the government ; whether at government expense, I do not Aoow. 
Mr. Buckingham and another person, Mr. Arnott, I think, was his name. 

1121 . When a vessel goes to India, is it necessary to have a license ? — 
Yes, it is. 

1122 . What is paid for that license? — That I do not know. 

1123. When you proceeded to the upper provinces, were you obliged to 
furnish yourself with a passport r — No, I was not obliged; I cereJr applied 
to the postmaster of Calcutta to lay a dak for me through lit cx=lrr, and it 

was 
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was done but I have frequently seen notifications in the Calcutta go\ ern- 
roent gazette, that persons should furnish themselves with passports 

llSi Have >ou m any instance known those notifications attended to ? — 
I have never known an mstanceofaperson having a passport , I have never 
heard of one 

1123 Did you suffer any inconvenience from not having a passport during 

your journey ’-—Not at all 

1126 Do you know of any of your friends suffering inconvenience from 
going on such journies without passports ’ — Not at all 

1127 Then the notification appears to be a dead letter ? — As far as I have 
known, it was 

1128 Had you your license about you? — No 

1129 And you were not asked for it ’ — No ^ but I was mostly know n to 
the Company’s civil servants whom I saw m travelling up the country 

1130 In travelling by palanquin were you supplied with provision ? — e 
had whatever provisions weuanted in the palanquin, my provisions consisted 
principally of dry biscuit* 

1131 Did you not require provisions in the villages you passed? — What- 
ever provisions I wanted beyond those 1 had, were obtained at the different 
European stations, from friends with whom I stopped 

1132 Is It not usual, in travelling m India, to obtain an order to have 
provisions in the way at certain places?— I am not aware of il in Bengal 

1133 —You have read the vvorks of Bishop Heber’— Yes, he adverts to 
such a practice, principally in the Madras districts 
list In what part of the Bengal territory is the cotton sold in Calcutta 
grown?— Several hundred miles up the country 

1135 Is it in the hilly district, or alluvial soil ’—I do not apprehend it 
can bt in the hilly district. 

IISO You stale that the staple is very short , is that owing to the sort of 
cotton cultivated, or the mode of culuvaiion? — I believe that both are defec 
tivc, but that the improvement particularly wanted is the introduction of 
difTaciit seed, and a more frequent changing of the seed, as well as much 
greater attention to the cultivation of it 

1107 ^^uh respect to the cotton twist which you state to be exported 
from this country to India, are many of the very highest numbers exported ? 
—None ofthe very highest, Ibelievc 1 did receive as high as 150, Ihave 
heard of as lugh a number as 200 exported, but in very small quantities 
1138 Up to what number do they carry it? — Icannotsay 

IS the twist pnncipally woven into cloth, after Us arrival in 
India?-— 1 believe it has never been introduced successfully farilicr than one 
or iw 0 hundred miles from Calcutta 


1140 Is 
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1 140. Is the cloth made from tliat twist worn generally by the lowest class 
of natives, or by what description ? — ^No, not by the lowest class j the lower 
class wear a heavier sort of cloth, in which we have not at all interfered witli 
them in the manufacture. 

1141. Is it by the highest class, or the middling order ? — By the middling 
order, and I should think rather by the higher classes. 

' 1142. Is it worked up in tl^e same looms that their own twist used to be 
worked up in ? — ^Yes j they have no European machinery. 

1143. No improvement has taken place in their machinery of late years * 
— Not that I am aware of ; but I am not acquainted with their machinery. 

1144. Have you seen the machinery for making sugar? — I believe I have 
seen a sugar-mill, and I have heard one described. 

1145. Is it not one of a very inferior description? — Of the lowest desciip- 
tion possible; merely a kind of wooden, hollow cylinder to receive tlie cane, 
with a large post in the middle of it, which is pulled round by a bullock, and 
squeezes out the juice. 

1146. You have stated that the general opinion in Calcutta is, that the 
Company do not carry on their mercantile transactions with any very great 
advantage, either to themselves or others?— I believe that is the general 
opinion. 

1147. Will you state the grounds of that opinion ?— Principally because it 
was found that the prices of all commodities in which they interfered were 
driven up to rates which made them unprofitable to tliose who had to deal in 
them, and their monopolies in some branches of trade altogether put an end 
to the dealings of private merchants. 

1148. To what branches do you advert ? — ^The export to England in silk, 
which is almost altogether in the hands of the Company. 

1149. Is there any otlier in which they possess a monopoly?— They have 
a monopoly of opium, which is exported to China : they have the salt 
monopoly. 

1150. Do you know whether the commercial residents of the Company 
act as agents for any other parties except the Company ? — I believe they have 
been occasionally employed by other parties to act as agents. 

1151. Do you know at all the commission they charge for acting? — I do 
not. 

1152. You have stated the Chinese and Siamese sugais to be superior to 
the Bengal ; do the Chinese and Siamese sugars find their way to this country? 
— I do not know whether they would be admitted into this country. 

1153. If you were allowed to export the raw products of India to China, 
would that facilitate your payment lor the goods imported from England into 
India? — ^That must most materially facilitate it, for it would open to us all 
the products of China as a means of remittance to this country. 

‘ O 1154. Are 
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1154. Are you of opinion Hint the trade of India might be considerably 
increased by thrmidng open the China trade to the merchants of, England 
generally ? — I am undoubtedly of that opinion, 

1155. Wdl you state the grounds on which you found that opinion ?--If 
tlie China trade to this country was opened to the merchants of England 
generally, we should have the means, as opportunity offered, of shipping tite 
nrodnce of Bengal to China, which is extensively done now, both m cotton, 
saltpetre, and opium, and having the proceeds of those things reinvested in 
tea, or silk, or nankeens, and other articles in China, for shipment to this 
country. 

1156. In the present trade from India to China, is there any amount of 

returns in silver?^! believe as much as from 5,000,000 to 4,000,000 dollars 
is annually remitted back in silver to India from China, ^ 

1157. Might not the same ship which is engaged in carrying out ButMi 
manufactures to India, also be engaged in the trade from India to China, anil 
afterwards from China to England, supposing a free trade established ?— 
Certainly, if the trade was free. 

1158. At the same lime that there is an exportation of silver from China 
to India, is iliere not an import of silver into China yearly ?— There is yearly 
a very considerable import of siUer into China, 

1159. Can you state the extent of it ?>-I cannot; but the Americans, I 
believe, import silver largely into China, to pay for the cargoes they take from 
Cliina 

llCO. Are not the Indian cotton manufactures softer and more durable 
than the Englisli ?— They are more durable, and perhaps their muslins may be 
of a softer texture. . ^ ^ 

llCl. Does that not proceed from their being spun with the hand instead 
of macliiner) ? — I think it probably does. 

11C2. Are joti aware of the process of spinning the cotton thread of the 
finer (lualitles in India?— No; e.xcept by having heard that the very finest of 
all is spun under water. 

1163. Is not the spinning of cotton thread the chief employment of the 
women ? — I believe it is. 


1 16t. Has stick lac not been in use in India from time immemorial .nmonf** 
the natives as a dye ?— Not as a dye; I should think the lac has been used 
very much as a varnish. 


1165. Is it imported from Tegu?— I have known very fine stick lac 
imported from Pegu into Calcutta. 

llGC. ^Vas not stick lac previously imported in its original state from Pgi^u 
and odicr parts of India into Great Britain ?— I do not know as to Pecu ; 
but from Uriirsh India it was in considerable quantities. After I had been 
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in India several yeais, I had a quantity of slick fac sent back' to me for sale 3 March i831. 
in India which had come from India several years before. ‘ ^ 

1 1 67. It is a much more bulky commodity In stick lac ?— Yes, much more GwJorwe, E$q. 
so than the dye. * i’ ' • > . , 1 

T168. Are not the natives very much wedded to their own machinery in 
agriculture as well as in manufactures? — Yes, I believe they are. 

ilG9 Are you aware of frequent attempts having been made to introduce 
English machineiy unsuccessfully, in agriculture particularly? — I have not 
been myself cognizant of any attempts which have been made in either the 
one or the other. 

1170. After the Europeans introduced the improved process of indigo 
manufacture, liave you known the natives imitate it? — Oh yes. The natives 
make indigo upon the European plan, but still very inferior to that made by 
the Europeans, because they do not take anything like the same care in the 
process : they do not take care that the water is clean in which the plant is 
steeped ; ‘ they have it mixed with sand and dirt, which is a most material 
injury to the quality 5 and they do not pay the requisite attention to tlie 
proper times or. steeping, and ol beating and boiling, on which the quality 
materially depends, so that ,the native indigo is always very inferior to that 
made by Europeans 

II7L As far as their prejudices aie concerned, they have shown no objec* 
tton to adopting the European system ?~Not at all. 

1172. You stated that you did not conceive the importation of British 
manufactures would materially interfere with those of the natives of India? — 

I have said I did not conceive that they had materially interfered. 

1173. Are you aware what the importation was in India previous to 1814, 
and what it is now ?— In the year 1815, the importation into the countries to 
the east of the Cape of Good Hope, of British white and printed goods, was 
about 800,000 yards, and in the year 1830, I think it was about 45,000,000 
yards. 

1174. You do not conceive that that materially interferes with those 
manufactured by the natives of India? — It must interfere to some extent, 
but still I think the quantity sent is very immaterial in comparison with the 
whole consumption of the country. I would mention one circumstance with 
regard to the importations of goods into India: the British manufacture, of 
course, interferes with the native goods ; hat the 4,000,000 pounds weight 
of twist which have been sent out to India would, I suppose, make half as 
many yards of cotton goods as all that we have imported into India within 
the last year. 

1175. Then they have been deprived of the spinning of that ? — They have 

been. I 

1176. Are you not of opinion that the use of British manufactures might 

0 2 be 
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be very greatly extende<l,-if grentcr facilities were afforded for the returns to 

this country ?— I certainly think so. 

1177. By lowering the duty on sugar and various other articles? — All 
lowering of duties, no doubt, would tend to that cficct : bnt what is prin. 
cipally wanted is the improvement of the quality of the articles, the improve- 
ment of sugar and of cotton. 

1178. Do you conceive that can be effected by any other means than the 
employment of European skill and capital in India?— I do not. 

1179. Are you not aware that the Company liave made many attempts, 
unsuccessfully, to Improve the manufacture of sugar? — I have heard that the 
Company have made many attempts unsuccessfully. 

1180. Have you ever seen a paper printed at the India-House upon that 
subject some years ago?— I have not; but tlic Company had been also 
unsuccessful in the introduction of British manufactures into India, till it 
was opened to the free trader. 

1181. Are you not aware that the Company have made veiy considerable 
remittances to this country in specie of late years ? — I believe they have, 

1182. Have not the private merchants occasionally resorted to that means ? 
—I believe it has been once or twice resorted to, but not at all extensively, 
I conceive. 

1183. You refer to Calcutta? — I do. 


1181. Supposing the manufacturing interests of India to suffer by an 
import of British manufacture into that country, would not the agricultural 
interests of India be compensated to an equal degree by the necessity of our 
purchasing their articles in payment for the goods so imported ?— I think 
they would be more than compensated. 

1185. What duties do the British manufactures pay on importation into 
Calcutta? — Two and a Iialf per cent. 

1186. Are you aware of the duty paid on the importation of Indian 
manufactures here ' — It is very high. 

11 87 . It is wry high <m silk? — Yes. 

1188. On pepper it is 1$. a pound ?— Yes. 

1189. That is 300 per cent, on the prime cost ? ^Yes. 


1190. SuppoMng tie wliole of those duties repealed, do you imamne there 

“ considerable import of Indian manufactures into Enilaud?— I 
Should think not very considerable. ° 

1191. Supposing the tea per cent, were given as a bonus, instead of bein<»- 
paid as a duty, do you then think there would be a large import?— The 
import would be increased, no doubt; but I think the British manufactures 
would still diive out the Indian manufactures. 

1192. When did you leave India ?— In 1828. 


1193. At 
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* 1193. At what rate of interest were the Company borrowing money then ? 
—At five and six per cent# ' ^ 

1194-. Have you heard the rate at which they have been borrowing money 
during the last twelve months; whether it exceeds that? — I do not believe 
it exceeds that, but I am not quite sure. 

1195. Are they not in the habit of issuing treasury bills at five per cent, 
in payment for their investment? — There are treasury notes, called Com- 
pany’s paper, m Calcutta, at five per cent. 

1196. They pass as cash? — They do, deducting the interest. 

1197* Those are issued at various times, without any restriction?—! 
believe so. 

1198. They answer all the purposes, in Calcutta, of cash to the Company ? 
— They do. 


Lunce, 7® die Martiii 1831. 


The Hon. G. M. Fortescue in the Chair. 


PETER GORDON, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

1199. Have you some papers which you wish to give in? — This is a table 
containing the neirick prices, and the actual market prices of several articles. 

1200. Will you explain the meaning of the woid neirick? — The same as 
tariff; a book of rates. 

1201. By whom are those prices generally fixed? — The neirick prices are 
fixed by the officers of government, the revenue police. Both these tables 
ot prices were furnished to me by a native ; I believe he was the vakeel of a 
talook to the -courts of the judge and of the collector, an agent of the talook 
attending at the cutcberries of the judge, and of the collector doing the 
business for the talook. 

1202. Do those prices relate to the ztilah of Madura ? — Yes. 

1203. Do the market prices and the neirick prices vary considerably 
They do. 

IQOk. Will you mention one or two instances > — Grass, four bundles, one 
coily fanam. 

1205. What would be the market price?— Half a coily fanam. . 

1206. Then 
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1206. Then the market price is less than the neirick price?— It is In that 
instance. Sheep, the first sort, one rupee two anas eight pice, the neirick 
price} the market price one rupee twelve anas. 

[The Table teas delivered inland read as Jollotcs :"] 



‘ JAMES RITCHIE, Es,. called in and examined. 
BombfySi^r “ '>'■^“=‘'’0- ^nd Co. of 


when d.d yo; re"tu“n .o l” dia k 'is're^a'i.d ^ vl ="■’ 

;ttripsIo.hiaconn.cy. and occasional 


two short trips ■ 

there till last year. , . 

visitec 
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visited Malabar, and the countries between Malabar and Madras, andCalcutta^ 
If also visited Guzerat and our own provinces. ' . 

1211. During your whole residence"’ in India, were you employed in com- 
mercial affairs? — I was. 

1212. During your residence in Bombay, with what ports or countries did 
you carry on commercial intercourse? — With almost all the ports in the 
Company’s limits, with Persia and with China, and also with the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

1213. How many considerable European mercantile establishments are 
there at Bombay ? — There are probably ten or twelve, I think, now : they 
have been increasing latterly. 

1214. How many were there when you 6rst went out? — Our house was 
the fifth. 

1215. They had increased from four or five to twelve since 1816? — Yes. 

1216. Were the four or five old-established houses ? — Yes, they were 

1217. How many native houses of business are there in Bombay carrying 
on foreign trade ? — A t ery great number, I cannot speak witli any certainty. 

1218. Of what class do the native merchants consist? — Parsees, Hindoos, 
and Mussulmen. 

1219. Is it not occasionally the custom for some of the mercantile establish* 
ments to have a native partner ?— 1 believe not. I never knew of any native 
partner in any principal European establishment ; but there are offen native 
partners in particular speculations in principal houses. 

1220. What parties do you commonly use as brokers? — I believe the Par- 
sees are the most numerous of the castes employed as brokers. 

-1221. What estimate have you formed of the relative general intelligence 
and commercial capacity of the diffeient classes of native merchants? — I think 
the Parsees are the most intelligent, 

_ 1222. As compared with the 3amans-or Jititdeo merchants Calcupa? 
— I have not had much opportunity of forming an opinion upon that subject, 
but I think they are more intelligent than any of the Calcutta castes, natives. 

122J. Describe to the Committee what the Parsees are? — They are the 
fire-worshippers who came over frorti Persia on the first irruption of the 
Mohammedans into that country j they are the remains of the original ir^ha- 
bitants of Persia, who then fled to India, 

1221. Are they numerous? — They are very numerous. 

1225. Are they for the most part free from the prejudices of caste, and 
other antipathies which belong to the Hindoo character? — ^Yes, they are. 

1226. Do the native merchants of Bombay ever embark as supercargoes 
to foi eign countries ; and if so, to what countries ? — ^They do very frequently, 
principally to China. 

1227- Are those chiefly Parsees? — Chiefly the Parsees. 
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1228. Has the commercial intercourse between Bombay and the United 
Kingdom incieased, or otherwise, since the opening of the trade to this 
country ? — It has increased very considerably, 1 think. 

1229. tVhat are at present the principal staple articles of import from 
Great Britain into Bombay?— Metals of all descriptions, woollens, cottons, 
and cotton-yarn. 

1230, On your first arrival at Bombay in the year 1816, was the consump- 
tion of British cotton fabiics then considerable? — It was very trifling. 

1231, What number of Indian merchants in the habit of dealing in British 
piece goods, were there in the bazaar of Bombay, when you arrived at that 
place in 1816 ?— Only one. I understand that question to refer to a retailer 
from the importer. 

1232 Had you much difficulty in disposing of your early investments ? 
—Yes, we had, and principally from that circumstance. 

1233. By what means, or owing to what causes, has the consumption since 
become so considerable? — I think the great cheapness is the principal cause 
of the increase of consumption, the very low price at which we can now 
afford them from this country. 

1284. Is it in any respect owing to the pains which have been taken to 
adapt them to the wants of a particular consumption?— Certainly, to some* 
extent : we make the goods now exactly to imitate the native goods. 

1235. Were you witness to the first importation of British cotton-yarn into 
Bombay ?— Yes, our house were the fiist importers. 

1236. When did that take place? — I think it must have been in 1819 or 
1820. 

1237. Can you inform the Committee in any one year what have been the 

exports from Great Britain to Bombay, of British cotton piece goods? 

I have the account of them, both to Calcutta and Bombay, for the years 
1829 and 1830. ^ 

[The TViiness delivered in the same, xeliich 'was read, as follows ;] 


COTTONS: 

Exports of Goods and Yarn to Calcutta, in 1829 and 1830. 


• — 

Yards nainand 
Coloored Cottoos. 

Yards Prints. 

Pounds of Yarn. 

£. 

1829 

13^54.934 

2,599,876 

1,912,066 

655,462 

1830 

14,905,085 

3,44l;U0 

3,774,799 

798,756 

Increase .... 

1,550,701 

841,234 

1,862,733 

£143,294 


Exports 
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Exports to BonJ)ay 7 March 1831. 


, 

Yards Plain and 
Coloured Cottons 

Yards Prints. ' 

Pounds of Y'am 

J. Httchie, Esq 

£. 

1829 

1830 : 

Increase 

Decrease ......... 

12,795,321 

17,005,333 

4,304,439 

4,151,119 

734,479 

496,200 

570,626 

618,174 

4,210,012 

- 

- 

£47,548 

- 

153,320 

1 

238,279 

- 


1238. Are British and other European metals imported into Bombay and 
Calcutta? — ^Very largely, every ship almost is ballasted with them. 

1239. When was the article of spelter first imported into Bombay? — I 
think in 1822. 

1240. How v,as Bombay supplied with spelter before that ?— From China, 
vsith tutenagae, a description of spelter; it is rather a finer description of 
the same article. 

1241. The efifectof the importations of spelter has been to drive the China 
tutenague out of the market, has it not?— Entirely, on our side of India, 

1242. In what part of the British territories or neighbouring countries are 
the British and European manufactures imported into Bombay principally 
consumed ? — ^They are principally consumed at the presidency, at Surat and 
other large towns within our own territories ; a considerable quantity has 
latterly gone to Malwa. 

1243. Are they carried up the country ? — ^Yes, a very considerable quantity 
has gone latterly. We have a considerable export to Peisia and other places 
on the Red Sea, and the Arabian Gulf. 

1244. Are they sent to Malwa in return for opium ? — They are principally, 
that was the origin of the tiade. 

1245. You returned from England to India in 1823, by the route of Georgia 
and Persia, did you not ? — 1 did. 

1246. In passing through Georgia and Persia, did you find that the people 
consumed British manufactures, and if so, of what description ?— In the 
southern part of Persia fiom Ispahan, the bazaars were quite filled with 
British manufactures, printed goods principally ; in the northern parts they 
were supplied with German and French goods. 

1247 . Did you find any British manufactures in Georgia and iTabriz ?— 
None, they were all French and German. 

P 1248. Were 
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1248. Were the markela of Georgia 'and Tabriz as well supplied with the 
French and German goods as the southern markets of Persia were with British ? 

.There appeared to be ahuodance enough rin the bazaars, but they were 

either of a much liner or a much coarser 'description than our goods. 

1249. How were they with respect to price ?_Comparatively much dearer. 

1250. Were they worse adapted to the wants of the people ? — -From^ being 
so much dearer, they were, and not exactly tlie patterns and descriptions 
required. 

IS.*)!. In what years did you visit Malabar and the internal provinces of 
the southern part of India ?— In 1819 and 1820. 

1252. Did you find the bazaars well stocked with British manufactures'- — 
No, none at all. 

1253. Were the bazaars of the British territory in the southern part of 
India you have visited, as well supplied with British manufactures as the 
bazaars of Persia were?— I did not see any British manufactures In Malabar, 
or-any of the southern parts of the Madras territory. 

1254. To what do you ascribe their absence at the time*— Our'goods had 

scarcely got down that length, probably. They were very well supplied with 
their own manufactures, and our goods at that period cost a great deal more 
than they do now. , 

1255. What do you conceive to be'therelative condition fof the .Persian 
peasantry, compared to that of the peasantry of the British territories u’n the 
south of India ?— I should conceive the .cultivators nre pretty much alike in 
point of comfort. 

1256. "IVas not the Persian government then exceedingly -bad, and the 
country in a state of great confusion and anarchy ?— Ifwas, at the time I was 
there, and has been in a much worse state since, 1 understand. 

1257. When v^ere you there r — was there in 1822*3. 

1258. Did you conceive that the British cotton fgoods you saw in the south 
of Persia were supplied entirely from Bombay ? — Entirely. 1 met our own 
goods all through the countiy, from Ispahan downwards j I knew them. 

1259. What is the port they are sent to from Bombay ? — We send them to 
Bushire. 

1200. Wliatreturnsdoyouget?— Principally bullion ; latterly silk in large 
quantities from the province of Ghilan in the north of Persia. 

1261. ^aveyou exported unyBritish manufactures from Bombay to China? 
—We have, a small quantity. 

1262. Has the large importation of cotton piece goods from GreatBritain 
proved injurious to the'corresponding native manufactures ? — I should think 
It must, in some degree. 

1263. In 
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' 11263. In'what way ?— We have no imports whatever now Into Bombay of 
muslins from Bengal. . * 

1264. Have any well authenticated instances of distress, produced by the 
Indian weavers being thrown out of employment in consequence of the intro- 
duction of English goods, come within your knowledge ? — ^None to my own 
knowledge; but I have heard that the weavers at Smat have been much dis- 
tressed in consequence, and have taken to other employments, 

1265. Must not the large importation of British colton-twist have proved 
in some degree a substitute to the Indian weaver for the Joss of work he has 
sustained by the importation of the manufactured article ? — It has, no doubt, 
to some extent. 

1266. During your acquaintance with Bombay, from 1816 to 1830, had 
the importation of raw silk from China, Bengal, and Persia, increased, or 
otherwise ? — I cannot speak positively as to the Bengal or China silk, but 
from Persia it has increased very much indeed. 

1267. May not this increased importation of raw silk have afforded new 
employment to the cotton weavers thrown out of work by the importation of 
British goods ?— It probably has, to some extent ; but the silk weaving is 
carried on at Ahroedabad only. 

1268. Where is Ahmedabad ?— It is in the northern district of Guzerat, 
under the Bombay government now. 

1269. Is that far from Surat ?— Probably two hundred miles. 

1270. You are probably aware that it has been frequently stated, that but 

for the discovery of the saw-gin, it would have been impracticable to have car- 
ried the production of upland cotton in America to the extent which it has 
now reached ? — >1 have been told so ; but that machine is for separating the 
cotton from the seed. * 

1271. Would not the introduction of a cotton of which the wool adhered 
with less tenacity to the seed, be in itself a considerable improvement upon 
the present one ? — It would, no doubt, if it was practicable. 

1272. You returned from India last year, did you not, by the route of 

Egypt? — I did. , 

1273. Had you an opportunity of seeing the cultivation of cotton by the 

Pacha ; and if so, in what manner was it conducted, and what is the nature 
and character of the cotton? — I examined many of the cotton fields in pass- 
ing through Egypt; the cotton was sown in drills, as I believe is the custom 
in America. , 

1274. Is it black seed, long stapled cotton ?— It is, ’ . 

1275. How does it rank in comparison with American cottons in our 
market?— It is worse than the Sea Island cotton, belter than the, Upland 
hotton. 

P 2 ' 1276. Why 
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1276. Why does not it rank so high as the Sea Island cotton ? I believe 

the staple is not so long or so fine, and it is probably much dirtier. .1 <. , 

1277. Is it consistent with your knowledge, that the Pacha of Fgypt has 
of late been manufacturing cotton-twist by European machinery ?— Yes, I 
particularly examined one of bis mills in full work, at Ghennah on the Nile. 

1278. Is that moved by water ? — No, it is driven by cattle. 

1279. Under whose directions were the works conducted, and how many 
labourers were employed .There was a native Mussulman at the head of an 
establishment of about five hundred boys and girls employed in the mill. 

1980. Did you examine the quality of the twist ? — I did. 

1281. How was it in point of respective numbers? — It was a low num- 
bered yarn, strong, but very unequal. 

1282. Have you heard that this twist has been exported to British India? 
—It has, since I left India. 

1283. What opinion do you entertain of this speculation on the part of the 
Pacha of Egypt? — I should not think it could pay him. 

1284. Was it sold in India at a lower price than the British cotton-yarn? 
—it had not been sold at the last accounts Irom India : it was not hked by 
the natives, it was not so well put up. 

1285. Do you know the price which was asked ?— 1 do not know that they 
had gone even that length : they have been examining it, but the prices 
offered had been very low, lower than for English yarn, 

1286 Have you heard that a cotton.mill has been erected at Calcutta for 
spinning yarn?— There has. ' 1 . 

1287. Do you consider that this speculation will answer?— *It will require, 
I think, fto be very well and very economically managed to do so. 

1288. What are the relative qualities of the Chinese, Bengal, and Persian 
silks brought into the market of Bombay 5* — They are all a low quality of silk 
as required for the Bombay manufactiue, the Persian is the lowest 1 believe 
in the scale. 

1289- Has the quantity of Peisian raw silk imported Into Bombay and re- 
exported into England increased of late years? — ^Very much. ’ ■' 

1290. To what circumstance do you attribute the origin of this new branch 
of trade? — It has come down as returns for our British manufactures princi- 
pally, I believe ; the imports of Ghilan silk into Bombay have been all within 
these ten years. 

1291. Do you consider the import into this country as a consequence of 
the reduction of duties?— Certainly. 

1292. Is it not imported into Bombay for the purpose of being sent into 

this country ?— There is a great consumption of coarse silk at Ahmedabad, 
within the Bombay territories: I have known 1,000 bales in one import, 
Irequently, from Persia. ^ 


1293 Did 
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1293. Did the firm to which you belong make any efforts towards the im- 
provement of Indian cotton, in culture and preparation for the market?— We 
did. III I V 

1294-. In what way? — ^We imported cotton seeds from the Brazils and from 
America.'' ' ’ 

1295. Are not jou aware that similar attempts have been made in other 
parts of the Company*s territories to improve the cotton ? — Yes. i 

1290. Did any of those experiments of your’s succeed ? — ^They did not, ^ 

1297 . To what' do you ascribe their failure?— The cotton deteriorated very 
much in some of the experiments, in others the seeds did not well come up. 
In one case, where we had the greatest expectation, in Salsette, the small 
crabs on the beach destroyed the green plants of the Sea Island cotton as 
soon as they came up, 

1298. Do you know whether the plant was left to the charge of natives, 
or placed under the superintendence of agents acquainted with the culture of 
American cotton ? — There was no person personally acquainted with the cul- 
ture of American cotton then on our side of India. 

1299* Are you not aware that Salsette has produced some very fine cotton? 
—Yes, I have seen some samples. Our cotton seed was also tried at Ban- 
doop, and there failed. 

1300. Was not Dr. Scott’s, In Salsette, considered equal to Bourbon cot- 
ton ?— 1 believe it was ; but that estate was abandoned before I went to India. 

1301. Do you know any other place in which fine cotton is produced for 
exportation?— I merely know of one on our side of India j that is a village 
near Manyrole in Kattywar, called Labarcoire, which produces a small 
quantity of very fine cotton, 

1302. By whom is that cultivated ? — By natives entirely, 

3 503. Is that of recent introduction ? — The/ have always produced it there, 
but it has been but recently brought to this counti/. We imported some 
in 18 19* but never were able to trace where it came from till two or three 
years ago; since that time, probably, the imports into this country ore from 
200 to 150 bales a year. What we sold in this country brought very nearly 
fifty per cent, more than the common cotton of Guzerat. 

ISOi. Was the price there much above the common cotton ? — At first we 
got it at nearly the same price ; but as it becameknown, the price was raised 
so as to become equal in proportion to its relative value. 

1305. Can it be increased? — I understand it cannot be much increased. 
It appears to be only giown in one particular spot, but I have never been there. 

ISOO. Is this an extensive district ? — Very small where this particular cot- 
ton is grown. Manyrole produces a very large quantity of cotton. 

1307 . Is it near the sea-coast?— It is, I believe. 
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1308. Had the East-India Company ever discovered this cotton, and 
brought any of it to view?— No, 1 do not think they had. ^ I do not know 
that It is within their territory ; 1 rather think it is in the territory of a native 
prince. 

1809. At what distance is it from Bombay? — Probably from two to three 
hundred miles. 

1310. How is It brought to Bombay ?— By boats : all the cotton to Bom-- 


bay is brought by boats. 

1311. Do not you think tliat SaUette is capable of producing a vast quan- 
tity of cotton, if sufficient encouragement were given by Government ? — I do 
not think that it would pay, at the present prices of cotton. 

1312. If encouragement were given by the Government, allowing those 
who chose to make experiments to have the land for a certain number of 
years rent-fVee, instead of exactingaveiy heavy rent? — That would certainly 
be a very great encouragement. Latterly the government have given large 
tracts of land in Salsette in several farms, to natives, within the last two years, 
for the encouragement of agriculture. 

1313. Is the cotton plant in that country an annual ?— Almost entirely. 

1314. Did you makeany trial of American machinery for freeing cotton 
from the seed? — ^The government did. I recollect being present at a trial 
about ten or twelve years ago, of applying the saw.gin to Bombay cotton. ‘ 

1315. Will you state the result of that experiment?— ‘It was not success- 
ful; the machinery ground up the seed with the cotton. Oar cotton 
adheres strongly to the seed. 

1316. Does not this prove that thereis a material difference between the one 
description of cotton and the other? — I believe the seed in the Surat cotton 
adheies much more strongly to the fibre than it does in the American cotton. 


1317* Have the Hindoos or other natives of India, as far as your expe- 
rience extends, evinced any indisposition to the consumption of stapIeBritish 
commodities, other than that ansing from inability to purchase, or unsuit- 
ableness of the article ofiered to tfaem, to their tastes and habits?— None 
other that I am aware of. 


1318. In what manner did you make your returns to Great Britain for the 
manufactures you imported fiom thence ? — In produce of all descriptions, in 
bullion, and in bills; and we used to send produce round by China, and 
advance on cottons going to China, and send opium also to China. 


1319. How did you get your returns from China From China our 
returns went in bullion, bills, and in silk. 

1320. To this country? — ^Yes, and to Bombay. 

1321. Was tlwt exporting in Company's ships?— The bullion and bills for 
England went in the Company's ships, but our produce came to Sincapore 
or iJotnbay, brought in country ships. 


1822. What 
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1522. What produceido jj'ou nllude to ?— We ourselves on1_y -imported silk M arch 1 631. 

in that wayij 'but nankeens, sugar, cassia* and other produce, are largely j jixichxe Lio 
imported as returns -to Bombay. i . * * *‘ 

1523. Is any usemade of American or other foreign ships for that pur- 
pose P—No, I never knew any, 

1324. Will you describe the character of the cotton commonly exported 
from the west side of India ? — It is called, with reference to American cotton, 
a short stapled Cotton. In general it is very dirty, and latterly it has been 
very much injured by the natives in adulterating it with water and sand 
before it came down to Bombay -from Surat, and other shipping ports to the 
northward. 

1825. In respect to quality as estimated by price, how does it stand in 
reference to the ordinary cottons imported from America? — It is the lowest 
of all. 

1320. 'How much below the common American upland cotton ?— The 
general run of Surat cotton is probably fifteen per cent, lower than the 
general run of upland cottons. 

1327, Do you believe that much of that diflcrencc of price arises from the 
defective inode of cleaning it, or that tt is inherent in the natural quality 
of the two descriptions of cotton?— A great part of the difiercnce is jn the 
comparative state of cleanliness between the two. 

1328. If you were to take a small piece of one cotton, and of the other, 
perfectly clean, would there be still a 'difTerence of value between the one 
and the other? — Betweenilie cleaned 'Bombay cottons, and the best cleaned 
American upland cottons, I conceive there would be ten to fifteen per cent, 
difference. 

1829. There is a real difference in the intrinsic value of the article, inde- 
pendent of any skill of management? — I think there is. 

1330. You stated, 'that it ivas not possible to clean the Indian cotton with 
the -same machinery as you clean ^tbe American cotton ?— Not witht he saw- 
gin, certainly j we never clean cotton with the saw-gin. 

ISSl. Is it possible with any machinery to render the Bombay cotton as 
clean from the seed as the American ? — Yes, I 'have seen Bombay cotton as 
clean as any American cotton. 

1332. By what process? — By picking it clean from the bushes originally. 

The machinery does not effect theicleanmg of lit ; ithermachlne is onlytused 
to take aw^ the seed, it must be picked clean. . 

1333. Does not the greater partiof the 'dirt which rcxists in , the cotton 
arise-from the imperfect clearing.away.the seed ? — sNo, it, is leaf principally, 
and sand as well as seed, leftun by carelessness or design. 

1334. Are you not a^vare that within the last two years, the quality of 
what is called Surat cotton has been very much improved, in -consequence 

of 
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of leculations by the government in preventing the adulteration of it?— 
Within the last four or five years, the cotton usually imported into Bombay 
has come m a very adulleraled state, being mixed with sand and water 
Strong representations were made by the trade to the government to endea 
vour by regulatioi s to prevent tlis A regulation was made which came 
into operation m May in 18S0, hxing penalties upon all proprietors of cotton 
found in that state and conhscating the cotton so found adulterated , since 
that time the cotton has been comparatively clean again, and free from 
adulteration 

1335 Has it not, in consequence, produced a corresponding rise in price 
in China as well asm this country?— It has, certainly 

1336 Is not the Surat cotton you have described applicable only to the 
coarser manufactures of this country ?— Generally so 

1337 Is not therefore the demand for itm this country, whatever might 
be the extent of supply limited? — It is becoming, I apprehend, a much 
more usetul cotton in our manufactures than it was They now mix it in 
spinning the finer cottons which they did not do formerly , they use it more 
generally m the raids of this country than they did formerly 

1888 If the quantity could be very extensively increased from India, 
would it answer the manufacturing purposes m this country to which Ame 
ncan and West India cottons are applied’— 1 should think it would very 
materially interfere with the consumption of the low American cottons 
1839 You stated, that it was owing to penalties and liability to confis 
cation, this cotton was improved ?— Yes, as far as the purposed adulteration 
went 

1340 Would not that be better effected in the ordinary state of things, 
by interesting private individuals to cultivate it, and bring" it to market? — 
The cultivation had been quite free up to this period 

1341 The question supposes that individuals pO'sessing capital will engage 
in the cultivation of cotton in India, do you not imagine that, under those 
circumstances, it would be their interest to bring the cotton in the best 
state to market’ — Ceitamly 

1342 And tliat, therefore, penalties and regulations would not, under 
those circumstances be necessary? — Certainly not 

1843 Have not the natives of India great ibshl e to the adoption of our 
machinery ? — Ceitainly they have, they dislike all changes 

1344 Does not that go even to the extent of their refusing to use our 
small ploughs winch have been sent out to India, and still adhering to their 
own wooden plou^jb? — ^TTiat has not come within my own knowledge I 
remember hearing of an English plough that was sent to Colonel Ford s 
estate at Dapoorie, near Poonah, but I am not aware it was ever used any- 
where else, or even found useful 
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1345. Is it not within your knowledge, that even to this day they use 
cattle for the treading the corn? — Yes, I have seen that operation going on. 

1346. Do you conceive that the natives of India dislike any change that 
is obviously for their own advantage, and which they can understand to be 
for their own advantage ? — There is great difficulty in persuading them that 
changes are for their advantage. 

1347. Do you not conceive that they arc more indisposed to change than 
any people in the world ? — I have seen some certainly in my travelling about 
the world very difficult to be persuaded to changes, but 1 should think the 
natives of India were the most so. 

1348. Did not you say that the poorer people* are most indisposed to 
change ? — I should say so. 

1349. What provinces in India produce the best cotton? — Guzerat. 

1350. When you speak of India, you are speaking of the whole peninsula 
of India ? — Yes, the eastern side of the gulf of Cambay 

1351. Have you resided in any part of India but Bombay?— Not as a 
permanent residence; I have visited them. 

1352. Is the cotton cultivated in drills as in America, and is there much 
pains taken in the cultivation ?— No, it is broadcast, sown pretty much as 
corn is in this country. 

1353. Is there care taken of it afterwards?— There is no care taken of it 
afterwards except to keep the cattle out of it. 

1354. It is verj' much neglected from the time it is sown till it is picked ? 
— Very, much so. 

1355. Is the Indian a green seed short stapled cotton, and an annual plant? 
— It is. 

1356 In the parts of India you visited is tbeie no black seed long stapled 
perennial cotton cultivated ? — None whatever. 

1357. Have you had an opportunity of seeing any garden cultivation of 
cotton of a superior kind? — I saw at Ahmedabad the red flowered cotton, 
called by the natives noorma, in small quantities, a perennial. 

1358. That grows on a highish bush? — Yes; the common cotton of India 
is the yellow flowered cotton. 

1359. Has any improvement taken place in the quality of the Surat or 
Bombay cotton since the opening of the free trade ? — Certainly not, until 
the adoption of the regulation I have referred to ; the cotton in 1818 and 
1819 was belter than any I have seen since. 

I860. Is that improvement you mention an improvement in the cleanness 
of the' cotton, or in the nature of the cotton itself ?~In the cleanness entirely. 

1 do not think there is any improvement in the cotton itself. 

1361. What is the description of machinery used by the natives of India 
Q in 
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in cleaning cotton from the seed?- — It is a small hand gin, a wooden cjlin- 
dncal machine, named a chmkee 

1362 Is it the same as they have used from time immemorial ?— It IS the 

same as they have used from time immemonal, the same as is used for clear- 
ing the Sea Island cotton of its seed lo America. 

1363 Does the wool adhere with great tenacity to the seed, and Is the 
process of separation tedious and expensive ? — Yea , and it adheres sp firmly 
that the American saw-gm ground up the seed in attempting to clear it 

1364 Did that arise from the seed being too npe when the cotton was 

picked 5 No, I believe it is the nature ot the cotton, it adheres very 

tenaciously 

1365 Do you know whethei any improvement would take place in cotton, 
provided it were picked at a difleient period conceive jt would be picked 
cleaner if it were picked as the pods separately beeame rjpe, which I believe 
IS the casein Ameiica 


1366 Are there any lands producing cotton m the hands of Europeans at 
present’ — None that I am aware of at the present moment 

1367 In the cultivation there is no change ?— None The attempts which 
have been made since I have been in India have been all unsuccessful, inde- 
pendent of that now made by govei nment m Guzeral , but that has just been 
established What that can do lias not been yet ascertained 

1368 If Europeans were permitted to settle there, do you apprehend that 

farms for the production oj cotton would be cultivated by Europeans?— 
They might , but as fai as they have gone yet, they have not been successful, 
I have known two oi thiee attempts • 

1369 Do you conceixe that a lair tnal has been given ? — As far as those 
attempts went, 1 think they have been very fair trials The late Dr Gilder, 
of Alimedabad, had a large piece of ground, called the Shahibaag, given him 
foi eNperimeiils in cotton and other products 

1370 Do you mean given in perpetuity ? — ^No, for a time, I believe , as 
long as he chose to continue those experiments 

1371 By whom’— By go\ eminent, lent to him by government rent free. 

1372 Was he in the Company’s service ’ — He was , but he had given up 

promotion, and was allowed to trade , he was the civil surgeon at Ahmedabad 

IS73 Did he lay out much capital in these experiments ? — He must have 

done so we furnished him with seed. 


. '‘"y other person to instruct the natives in the prepara- 

tion ?— He wax there personally, bad his partners, one of whom was a white 
person born in the country 

anyo.her instance of this nature?— The late 
Mr David Malcolm tried it to a small extent 
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1576. '"Where was that? — ^At Amboly on Salsette. , 

1577. Are these experiments still in progress? — No, they have been both 
given up ; they were not successful. 

1578. Was any impediment thrown in their way by any of the authorities 

of the Company? — None whatever, every facility was given them by govern- 
ment. . 

1579. You consider the experiments to have been as faiily tried as if there 
had been a free permission to settle in India? — Certainly. 

1380. AVhen were these experiments made ? — Or. Gilder’s were probably 
daring the last twelve years. 

1381. How long did he continue? — Two or three years, I think: he 
attempted to grow finer cottons, and he found that they deteriorated. 

1382. Dr. Scott’s attempts were thirty years ago? — Yes, his estate was a 
wilderness when I was there. 

1383. Uave you compared the cotton produced on that experimental farm ? 
— Yes, it was very superior cotton, but it did not pay j the cultivation was 
too expensive. 

ISSit. To what ‘extent superior? — The first year’s crop of long stdpled 
cotton was very goodj the seednd was worse} and the third became very 
nearly the same quality as our common cotton. 

188^. So that the superiority was in the introduction of the new seed ?—• 
Yes, which deteriorated in a succession of crops. 

1386. Would it not be possible to improve the general quality of cotton in 
India by a constant importation of new seed? — I presume that would be 
possible, but I do not think it would pay. 

IS87. Is cotton seed an article of any expense? — It is difficult to bring it 
in sound, it heats on a long voyage, 

‘ 1388. What is the average of Surat cotton at the present market price in 
England? — Probibly, the fair run of Bombay cotton would average five- 
pence a pohnd. 

1 389. Can you state to the Committee what diminution of that price would 
make it no longer worth while to bring it to this country altogether ?— At 
the present moment it pays a fair profit. 

1390. Would it at four-pence pay a profit? — ^No, there would be rrforiey 
lost by it. 

1391. Would it ceaSe to be imported at a profit when at four-pence ? — Yes, 
at the present rate of freights. 

lS92. Would it at four-pence halfpenny ’ — I think four-pence halfpenny 
would pay, as a matter of remittance, but that would be all. 

lS9d. Might it still be imported at lower prices by diminishing th6 price 
of the cost in India, or would its cultivation cease I believe the prices of 
Q 2 cotton, 
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cotton, b> the last account from Bombay for the previous six or eight months, 
are lower than 1 ever knew them tn India 

ISni Are the prices approaching to that rate when it v/ould be no longer 
grown toa profit' — 1 understand it is almost as low as it can be cultivated at. 

1S95. AVhat freight is it paying ^ — Five pounds a ton, and to five guineas ; 
that comes to Nery near a penny a pound. 

1S9G Is tliat a high or a low rate I believe the usual descriptions of 
free-trade ships can afford to sail at thdt rate , a small quantity of one cargo 
has recently brought sixpence a pound in Liverpool 

1397. Are )OU aware whether, tn consequence of the regulations in 
respect of adulteration of cotton, the price has been increased or otherwise ? 
—Certainly not : the price has been lower during the last sin months in 
India, than ever I knew it 

1S98 Is cotton taken at all in pavment of revenue'— Not at all now. 
1399 When did that cease?— I think it ceased on Mr. Elphinstone 
coming to the government, in 1820. 

1400. Gy whom is the cotton purchased on your account from the ryots? 
—I believe, in general, it passes from the ryot to the native shroff of the 
viUago, who has advanced money upon it: it often comes to Bombay upon 
Ins account 

1401. Haveyou any agent of your own in the cotton districts? — ^^Vehad, 
as long 05 Gilder’s house existed , they were our agents m the districts, 

1402 Was tint gentleman at that time employed in the collection of the 
revenue’— No, not at all. 

1403. What per centage did jou pay ?— Five per cent, for a number of 
)ears ; hiierly he lowered his commission to three per cent, on all his pur- 
chases for us. 

110k At present you get it through the medium of natives' — Yes 
Latterly thcic has been very little cotton brought to the northward on 
European account j we allow it to be brought on native account to Bombay, 
and purchase it there. 

1405 Do^ou find many of those natives whom you can trust with vour 
transactions f — Yes. 

MOG. And ilie cotton deln cred to you would correspond with the sample ? 
— v'e purchase it by sample, and examine almost every bale. When the 
dctcriorauonwcnton to such an extent, we were obliged to examine every 
bale in two or three places, it was so false packed 

who brought It down?— No, none 


. I— gwicralijr a low class of persons ?—Thet are not of 
a low caste, the shrolT caste » not a low one. 


1409. They 
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1409. They are the principal men in the village? — ^Yes, I believe so. 

1410. Are tljere any extensive merchants engaged in the trade?— Very 
much so ; very rich natives at Dollora, Jamborin, Surat, and other great 
shipping northern ports. 

1411. In those cases, do you conceive the regulations of government 
against the adulteration of cotton to be necessary or not r— I do not conceive 
that any of those respectable men would do it, but that underlings would if 
they were not looked alter, to whom they are obliged to delegate that duty. 

1412. Are you aware that a constant change, both of seed and soil, is 
necessary for tlie successful cultivation of cotton } — I am not aware that it is 
practised in India; on the contrary, I believe that tlie colton-lands have 
been so for a very great extent of time. 

141S. Might not the deterioration you mention arise very much from the 
circumstance of its being grown so long on the same soil? — I cannot say 
exactly: the lands where tlie experiments I allude to were made, are gene- 
rally fresh lands, and not long under cotton. 

1414. In passing through Persia, had you an opportunity of witnessing the 
culture of the mulberry, and the rearing of the silkworm ?— No, tlie prepara- 
tion of silk is entirely confined to the province of Ghilan on the Caspian Sea. 

1415. Did you understand that there was a great exportation of this raw 
silk to the countries to the westward and northward ot Persia ?— Yes, very 
extensively to Russia and Turkey. 

1416. Js there any sugar produced from the cane for exportation within 
the Bombay provinces?— None for exportation. 

1417. Is not the sugarcane cultivated in almost all the provinces of the 
Bombay territory? — Yes, every wliere ; I have seldom seen a village but what 
had a patch of sugarcane attached to it. 

1418. Can you explain tlie re.nson why sugar is not made from the cane in 
the manner immemorially practised in the Bengal provinces? — I suppose 
that they can import it cheaper. It is never made into sugar on our side ; it 
only goes the length of juggaree, which is a thick substance like molasses. 
•Sugar is brought in from Bengal, China, Manill.i and Mauritius, and Java 
occasionally, 

1419. " Is machinery for the manufacture of sugar wholly unknown under 
the 'Bombay presidency ? — Totally unknown ; there is no manufacture of 
sugar in the Bombay presidency. 

1420. Does that observation apply to the whole of the western side of 
India ? — I belive so, as far as my knowledge extends. 

1421. Is tobacco extensively produced in Guzerat, or other parts of the 

Bombay territory ? — ^Extensively in tlie northern districts generally, and I 
believe throughout all our territories. ■ 
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wm Of vhat quality?— Veryfine. We imported some m(o this counirj 
.igooTraaoy years ago, we first tried the experiment. 

1423. How did It sell? — One bale of the parcel we imported sold higher 

than any American in the maiket at the time, it brought sixpence a povlnd 
in bond. 

1424. How Was the average of it '-—The average of it was found to be de 
fccUve la the cUnng, and did not pay. 

1423. From wh'it you know of the article, should you say upon the whole 
It IS better or worse than the tobacco of America? — It is of a different descrip- 
tion from the tobacco of North America, it approaches more to the Brazil 
tobacco, the thin-leaved tobacco 

1426. To what countries is it exported ^ — It is brought to all the bazaars 
through India, it comes down in large quantities from Guzerat to Bom- 
baj. 

1427. Have you known of any attempts to import it to this country^ — 
Yes, we tried it ourselves, and government tried it also 

1428 To what do jou ascribe the failure of the attempt on your pdrt? — 
It was not sufficiently cured, and some of it was over cured ; it is 3 very deli- 
cate planu One bale brought sixpence a pound, when the best Amencan 
was hve pence. 

1429 What did it cost a maund*—»I think we paid S or rupee* ® 
tnaund our tobacco maund is not above SSlbs. I think, 

1-190 Are you of opinion, that if this wa» properly cured for the voy^s, 
It u odd answer as an article of exportation from India to Europe ^ — O^ur 
experiment so far proved that, but the difficulty is, that it is so very delicate 
to bring It into that proper state, the slightest particle of green vegetable 
matter left in it heats it on the voyage, 

1431 Are jou not aware that all tobacco, just like hay m this country, 
must undergo a heating to be fit for use? — ^Yes, I am aware of that 

1432 '1 he heating of this tobacco was too great? — Yes, it rotted. ' ^ 

1433 Wliat price has the article fetched in the English market? Not 

much above a penny or twopence, I behe\ e. The whole imports of tobacco 
from Bengal and Bombay together have been failures. 

1434 Are there at present, on the part of the government of Bombaj, any 
impediments to individuals making the experiment of improving the culture, 
or increasing the export of tobacco to Europe?— None whatever. I am 
satisfied that every facility will be given by the government, and is givea by 
the government, to any attempts atiraprovmg the cultivation of the country, 

1435 Is 11 not jour opinion, that if this article had been cultivated to 

anvantace, experiments would have been long ago made? — ^Yes, certainly, 
we shoddhave proceeded ourselves m exporting it, if we could have done it 
to a profit. , 


1436. Can 
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14S6. Can Europeans hold land Now they can. 7 M.irclj issi. 

1437. Since what time ? — I think about two years ago that the regulations j 

were altered in that respect. . • r fr, 

1438. What leases may they have? — is the tenure they gave in Bengal 
to the coffee cultivation j I think it is ninety-nine years, 

1439. It is only within two years tliat permission has been given to Euro- 
peans to hold land ? — I think it is about that time that public intimation was 
given, but Dr, Scott and others have had lands longer for experiments. 

1440. Was the tobacco of Guzcrat you allude to cultivated with more 
skill than cotton, or any other production of thesoi!?— Yes, I think the 
tobacco lands of Guzerat, that I saw under cultivation, were the cleanest 
and best farmed lands I ever saw. 

1441. The failure in our market was owing to the imperfection in the cur- 
ing, was it not? — ^Yes. 

1442. Would a perfectly free Intercourse between Bombay and China, and 
between China and Great Britain, in your opinion, add facilities to the com- 
mercial intercoursebetween Great Britain and India? — Yes, certainly, in ray 
opinion it would. 

1443. Had you been permitted to ship tea from China to Great Britain or 
other countries, do you consider tliat such permission would have added to 
the facility of transmitting your funds to England?— Certainly, 

1444. When you first proceeded to India, had you a license from the East- 
India Company ? — I had ; I Iiad free merchants Indentures. 

1445. Wliat did you pay for those indentures, and what covenants did 
you enter into with the East-India Company? — I think I paid £25, and I 
suppose I entered into tlic usual covenants ; 1 never read them. 

1446. What you paid was to the clerks, and for stamps, and soon? — I 
presume so. 

1447. What privileges did that give you? — I am not aware of any, except 
the privilege of residing and trading in India. 

1448. 'Was it for yourself individually, or for a whole family ? — For myself 
individually. 

1449. Were you called upon to produce your indentures when you arrived 
at Bombay ? — 1 was not. 

1450. When you had occasion to visit Guzerat, were you called upon for 
your indentures, and had you to procure a passport? — I think I sent my in- 
dentures to the police office when I applied for my passport. 

1451. Was a passport forthwith granted to you by the police without 
delay? — ^It was not j I think .the police-master applied to government for 
their sanction. 

1452. In-passing through the territories of Madras, Bengal, and Bombay, 

were 
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were } on frequently called upon for your passport? — Never, that I recollect, 
in dtiy one instance 

UoS Had you letters of introduction to the authorities wherever ) 0 u 
uent’— I think I had, pretty geneially 
1454' Are British horn subjects arnsing at Bombay called upon to produce 
licenses from the Court of Directors , and failing to produce such licenses is 
the law against interlopers earned into effect against them — I never knew 
of an instance, with the exception of Mr Buckingham’s, of any European 
being sent from our presidency in consequence of a want of license 

1455 Was Mr Buckingham’s expulsion from Bombaj previous to bis 
being a public writer? — I think it was 

1456 He was in the capacity of a merchant at that time ’ — He had come 
over as a merchant, 1 think, from Egypt 

1457 Can you state why Mr Buckingham was sent away ? — I was not in 
Bombay at the time , but I never understood that there was any other reason 
than that he was unhcen«;ed, he was sent away by Sir Evan Nepean 

1458 Haie >ou not understood that he never became a public wuter till 
he went to Calcutta’ — I understand he commenced as a public writer 
there 

1459 What number of British bom subjects are there within the territo- 
ries of Bombay, not in the service of his Majesty or the Company ’—I can 
not hazard an answer to that question, thej are not very numerous 

14G0 Are there a thousand ? — No 

1461 Fii e hundred ’—I doubt whether there are five hundred 
14G2 Seven hundred’— Certainly not- 

HG8 Do you know of any Biitish born subjects not in the service of his 
Mnjestj or the Company, residing within the Bombay presidency without a 
license’ — I know various individuals who haie no licenses 
HGt Have those persons arrived since the commencement of the adnii 
lustration of Mr Elphinstone? — T!io‘:e I allude to have arrived since he 
became governor 

UG5 How has it been since the commencement of Sir John Malcolm’s 
admmistratjon, has positive encouragement been given since that time?— 
Ihcrc has been very great encouragement given by Sir John Mplcolm and 
ms council for individuals to take farms, to go into the interior , very great 
cncoiirapCmcnL ^ ^ 

\4GG ^^hat has been the effect of this encouragement? — That has all 
been so recent, that hitherto it has been impossible to saj 

UG 7 Have many established tliemselves’— Not a great number, Iknow 
only ot three or four instances 


I4C8 Do 
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1468. Do you see a disposition to avail themselves of this encouragement? 
— Yes, I think there is a disposition certainly to that effect. ‘ 

1460. Is the encouragement given, in your judgment, sufficient to induce 
the people there to lay out capital ? — I do not know that; they are a good deal 
deterred, I believe, by the want of success of the three or four establishments 
which have been tried there so long ago. I know no mercantile houses who 
have any thingto do with those operations. 

1470. They are not deterred by any steps taken by the Company’s govern- 
ment? — None whatever. 

1471. What title have they to their lands? — ^The title to their lands is the 
same as that given to the cultivators of coffee in Bengal. 

1472. What sort of engagement have they ? — It is a lease. 

1473. For what period ? — I think it is for a long period. 

1474. Is it a lease for sixty years ? — I think it is longer. 

1475. Could any British-born subject without aliccnse have resided at Bom- 
bay during the administration of Sir Evan Nepean, as far as your experience 
of it extends? — I know he sent away Mr. Buckingham for being unlicensed ; 
but, excepting that fact, I could not judge. 

1476. Then, according to your statement, it will appear that the recent 
government of Bombay have not viewed the resort of Brilish-born subjects to 
India as being so prejudicial to the interests of the country as their predeces- 
sors did*— 1 presume they do not consider them prejudicial, or they would 
enforce the regulations. 

1477« addition to that, tliey have given them direct encouragement ? 
— Yes, for agricultural purposes, certainly. 

1478. Are you not of opinion the Company’s authorities having the power 
to send per-ions away, affords them the means of supporting their authonty 
in the country ? — Most certainly. 

1479. Would you think it advisable that that power should be withdrawn 
from the Company ? — Certainly not, in my opinion. 

1480. Will you state to the Committee whether, within your knowledge, 

that power has been ever abused by the Company ? — I never knew an in- 
stance of It, except that to which I have referred, and the expulsion of Mr. 
Fair, which was thought a very harsh measure of the government when I 
was there. ^ 

1481. When did that occur ?i-It occurred in Mr. Elphinstone’s time, I 

think, three or four years ago. ' ^ 

1482. Do you know the grounds of that measure ? — It was in consequence 
of a complaint of the supreme court. 

1483. Can you state what the nature of the complaint of the supreme court 
was? — The reason I believe was, tliat the supterae court complained to the 

R government 
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covemment that Mr. Pair, as a newspaper editor, had misrepresented in his 
paper something that was said by one of the judges m the court. 

1484. It was for his conduct as editor of a newspaper ?— Yes. 

1485. Are you not of opinion, that the power of expulsion possessed by 
the eovemment would be a great objection to an individual investing a large 
capital in the cultivation of cotton ‘—I do rot think they would to a person 
determined to carry on its cultivation properly and quietly. 

1486. Supposing he was expelled, would not the greater part of the capital 
he had expended in the cultivation of his cotton be lost? — I should think 
there would be great nsk of its being lost 

1487. Do you think that the government of that country, considering the 
small number of British subjects by whom such large extent of terntones is 
commanded, could support its authority satisfactorily without the power of 
sending home any persons who might, in their opinion, be disturbing the 
authority under which they were living? — I am clearly of opinion that the 
power is necessary, 

1488. The removal of the individual you have just mentioned was not the 
result of any sentence of the court® — No, it was in consequence of a com* 
plaint of the court 

1489. IVlien you stated that this power is necessary in the hands of govern- 
ment, do you give that answer, looking to the state of the law as it exists at 
the present moment in India, or the possibility of an amelioration of that 
law ?— I should be afraid if those regulations were withdrawn altogether, and 
tliat all individuals had the power to go and settle there, the worst, and 
a very improper and dangerous class to the peace of the country, might get 
to India, 

1490. M'hat number of Brltish-born subjects, such as the planters of 
Bengal, arc there settled, and following agricultural pursuits within the terri- 
tories subject to the Bombay presidency ? — Excepting the few that have gone 
lately in consequence of the recent encouragement held out by government, 
there arc none whatever. 


1491. Can you explain to the Committee why so many settlers of that 
description have been established in the Bengal provinces, while there are 
none in the Bombay?— No ; 1 suppose they found it more their interest lo 
remain in Bengal than to come lo our side. 

1495. Arc BritUh-bom subjects now permitted to hold land in perpetuity 
or on long leases, in any part of the Bombay territories ?--Under the present 
regulation^ they arc permitted to hold land in the interior on long leases, 
and on the island of Bombay they hold houses I believe in perpetuity^ 

H93. Have they been ahvaj’S allowed to hold houses in pernetuitvor 
otherwise in the island of Bombay ?— They have. 


1494. Are 
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l'i94. Are they or the natives the principal proprietors of real property M arch 1831. 
within the island of Bombay ? — The natives. '' '* J. Ritchie Lsg 

1495. Is the value of houses or lands in Bombay comparatively high or 
otherwise? — Comparatively, as betweenMadras and Calcutta, I tliinkitis 

1496. Are they latterly rising ? — Rents are rising. 

1497. What is the ordinary interest of money in the island of Bombay 
wuthin the jurisdiction of the King’s court, on good security ?— Nine per 
cent, is the interest with the natives, and the Europeans lend their money 
at nine per cent, but the interest with the mercantile houses is only five per 
cent ‘ 

1498. Is there any commission charged ?«— Not on those loans ; there is a 
one per cent commission on the account generally. 

1499. How comes the interest of money to be lower in Bombay than in 
Bengal ? — ^We have not so much employment for it ; we employ a good deal 
of our money in Bengal. 

1500. The profits of trade are smaller, probably? — I have no doubt 
they are. 

1501. Is it in consequence of these circumstances more steady?— It is 
more steady from that circumstance. 

1502. Are the means of investing money smaller at Bombay than at Cal- 
cutta? — Certainly they are ♦, there is a good deal of Bombay money engaged 
generally in Bengal, 

1503. Are you in the habit of advancing money for agricultural purposes, 
as is largely done in Bengal ? — Not at all. 

1504. Dees no part of the capital of Bombay go to Bengal, to seek a more 
profitable employment there ? — Yes. 

1505. Ai e there any banks, either public or private, in Bombay? — Nolle. 

1506. What is your circulation ? — Bullion entirely. 

1507. Silver? — Silver now; all our gold has been exported to England 
years ago. 

1508. Would banhieg establisliments, like those at Bengal that issue notes, 
add facilities in carrying on commercial affairs ? — We do not require them, 
we have more money than we know what to do with generally in the mer- 
cantile world at Bombay. 

1509. You have, no doubt, often heard it asserte^d, that the free trade 
with India has proved a loss, and not a gain io the parties conducting it 
since 1814 ; is it consistent with jour own knowledge and inquiries that -such 
has been the case ; or, on the contrary, do you consider the course of the 
Indian trade as resembling that of other branches of the foreign trade of the 
kingdom, in which the speculations have sometimes been advantageous and 
sometimes otherwise ? — Certainly, I should consider that, upon the whole, 

R2 the 
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7 March 1831. the Indian trade, since the opening of the trade, has been a source of gain ; 
but, probably, not to a very large estent. - ' ^ 

J.n^tchie.Esq. OnTrbat evidence do you consider it probable that the free trade 

has, upon the •whole, been advantageous to those conducting it ?— I have no 
doubt, from my own experience of our own establishment. 

• 1511. Have you any objection to state to the Committee, whether the 
India trade, from your first entering into it in 1816 to the present time, has 
generally answered your purposes as a merchant ? — Yes, certainly, it has. 

1512. Do you conceive that the trade might be considerably increased if 
there were a power of getting returns to England 1 — It would, certainly, if 
the power of getting returns was greater. 

1513. Is not the absence of proper returns the chief impediment to its 
greater increase? — It is a very great impediment, certainly; at present we 
have rather glutted the Indian markets. 

1514. Do you conceive there would be any difficulty in parting with 
English manufactures if there were proper returns to be sent? — ^We could 
afford to sell out mauufacluies there so ranch cheaper, by all the additional 
profit we could make upon our returns. 

1515. Is there any indigo grown in the province of Bombay?— None 

whatever for exportation. ' 

1516. Is the silk sent from Bombay to England improved ?— We have no 
native silks on our side of India. 

1517* Has the Persian or Chinese silk improved ?— I am not aware that it 
has. 

1518. Could not silk be grown in the Bombay district, in your opinion ? 
—I cannot speak to that ; I have tio means of forming an opinion. 

1519- Can you state to the Committee, from your own extensive expe- 
rience as a merchant carrying on trade between this country and India, any 
general alterations which Parliament might make in the renewal of the 
charter to the East-India Company, which in your opinion would be bene- 
ficial to the interests of merchants? — I am not aware of anything that is 
necessary on our side of India. 

1520. You cannot suggest any alterations to be made in the existing 
charter of the Company, which in your opinion would materially improve 
the trade between the two countries? — I am not aware of any, except the 
giving us greater facilities of making our returns from China. 

1521. You do not Ihink that, as^it respects the peninsula of India, any 

materially increased facilities are necessary ? — I am not aware of any im- 
pediment whatever, which we labour under, that could be removed, except 
taking off our duties. ^ 

1522. You are not aware that your trade is molested or impeded in any 
nay by the authorities of the East-India Company, so as to make any inter- 
ference 
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ference of Parliament in the restriction of the power of the Company of 7 March 1831. 
service to you ?— There used to be local duUes exacted on our goods going ■— 
up, and on produce coming down the countiy : a regulation was lately pub* *1. Tiitche, Esq. 
lished by the government to take these all offi and only levy duties at the 
ports. Those regulations were approved' by the Court of directors, and 
they were to have been put in force in last, so that all goods once im- 
ported from England should be free in the Company's territories of all minor 
imposts 5 and I am sorry to hear that it has not yet been put into effect. 

152S. Do you mean the trans.it duties? — Yes, that certainly would faci- 
litate our operations if the duties were confined to the ports. 

1524. You cannot point out to the Committee any other inconveniences 
you labour under? — I cannot. 

1525. The opening of the trade to China would give great facilities to the 
trade between this country and Bombay? — Certainly it would; it would 
much facilitate our returns. 

' 1520. Has not the trade between Bombay and Poonah, and the territory 
of the late Peishwa, fallen off very considerably since that country came 
into our possession ?— I have understood so. 

1527- Has not the export generally of China articles from Bombay to the 
Deccan decreased ?— It has, and also the exportation of metals. 

1528. Are you not aware that a very extensive import of cotton goods 
took place into India, about the yeais 1809 or 1810, sent out by the late 
Sir Bobert Peel Yes, I have Iieard so. 

1529. Those were sold at very low prices * — Yes. 

1530. That first gave encouragement to the natives to look to these 
articles ? — So I have understood. 

1531. You mentioned, that a very considerable consumption of cotton 
goods took place on the island of Bombay ? — Yes. 

1582. What is the general condition of tlie great class of people on the 
island of Bombay in reference to means? — I should think tliat the great 
body were of course tlie poorer castes, the poorer classes. 

1533. Is not that the case also in the Deccan, and throughout the Com- 
pany's territories on the western side of India? — It is. i 

1534. Are not the great body almost in a situation of beggary ? — I cannot 
say altogether that; they certainly are very poor, but they require very 
little to support them. 

' 1535. Without bettering the situation of the natives of India, giving them 
the means of paying for imports, is it possible you can greatly increase the 
trade with that country? — Probably not to any very great extent, to increase 
it very much. 

1536. Are you not aware that thelandrentis very high in India ?<— I have 
understood it is. 

1537. When 
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1537 "When y6ii say that China articles imported into Poonah have fallen 
off, are you alluding to the former part of your evidence, of the tutenague 
having fallen off?—I allude t6 the change which has taken place since the 
countjyfell into our possession, when Pooiiah was the residence of the 
court of the Peishwa, there was a great deal more money circulating there 

1538 You account for it from the arcumstaace of Poonah having ceased 
to be the seat of that government? — I do 

1539 You say that, generally speaking, the natives of India are in a state 
of indigence or destitution did you pass through any provinces not belong 
ing to the Company ? — I did 

1540 Were the natives in those provinces in a worse or better condition 
or much the same? — They appeared to be much the same 

1541 Was there any difference in the appearance of the cultivation of 

lands? No, I am not aware that there was The Company’s temtones 

through which I passed were very much intersected In Guzerat, consider 
able portions of the country, when I was in it, belonged to the Peishwa and 
the Guicowar , I could not perceive any considerable diffeience 

1542 You have had no opportunity of comparing the condition of the 
natives in the Deccan now, with their former condition under the Mahratta 
government?— None whatever, I was never there till the change of govern 
ment. 

1543 Is the land ta'^ lighter or heavier in the Company’s territories or in 
the independent territories ? — I understand it is pretty much the same 

1544 ffas not the interference of the Company in the article of opium 
been exceedingly prqudiaal to the mercantile interest m the west of India’ 
— It certainly has, to some extent , it has forced the MaUva opium at a great 
expense to go through the native temtones to the Indus, and from the mouth 
of that river to the Portuguese town of Damaun, whence it is shipped m 
Portuguese vessels to China 

154>5 That is done aw a) by the late regulations ? It is 

1540 Do you mean to saj that the trade in opium is now free —It is 
perfectly free by pacing to the Company a duty of 195 rupees per chest 

1547 Vhat IS thepnmecost? — I have understood it tobeverylow I 
mean the prime cost the Company pay for it in ilalwa 

1 548 Can you state the pnee ? — I cannot, 

1549 Is the system of taxation, upon the whole, oppressive in the parts 
of India jou are acquainted with?— I can speak only trom what 1 under 
stood 1 have heard tint it is so, I have heard complaints of it from the 
natives 

1550 Should JOU saj, upon thewhole, that the country has suffered from 
anv exces^vo amount of taxaUon ’—I can only saj, that I have understood 
it docs siinlr from the excessive taxation 


1551 Does 
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1551. Does the commerce of the country suffer? — ^That was one of the 
reasons they gave for the commerce not being more active, and a greater 
consumption of our goods. 

1552. Do the landowners suffer ? — It is only in that way, also, that I have 
heard it mentioned that they are over taxed. 

1553. But you have no knowledgcof ityourself? — Noj none whatever. 

1554. Did you ever hear of torture being inflicted in order to extort the 
taxes? — ^Never. 

1.555. Did you ever hear of tlie Company's servants on the western side of 
India exacting rents so rigidly as to compel the ryots to pawn iheir wives* 
jewels ? — I ne ver heard of such a circumstance. 

1556. Yo u never heard of that having occurred on the island of Salsette p 
— ^Never. 

1557. At what rate of interest were the Company borrowing money when 
you left India? — ^There was a five-per-cent, loan opened when 1 leil India. 

1558. Do you believe that to he still open ' — I have never heard that it 
has been shut, I understand tliat it is still open. I should say, rather, there 
was a four-per-cent, loan open when I left Ibdia ; but since I left India, I 
know there has been a five-per-cent, loan opened. 

1559. In what state is the island of Salsette at present, in a state of pros- 
perity or otherwise ?— I cannot well hazard an opinion upon that point ^ I 
see little change in its appearance since I have resided in India. 

1560. Have you visited it ?— Yes, I have gone through it frequently. 

1561. You state, that Dr, Scott’s plantation is now a wilderness? — ^Yes, 
they cultivate nothing, I believe, but the lands aVe capable of producing 
rice. 

1562. Is that different from the general state of the island ?— No ; I 
believe nothing of any moment but rice is produced on Salsette. 

1563. Are not the natives in that island in a state of great poverty?— I 
am not aware that they are more so than in other parts of the Company’s 
territories. 

1564. Has there been any rapid extension of buildings in Bombay ?— Yes, 
the town has been improving very much within the last few years, extending 
very much, and improving in the style of building and in we roads. 

1565. Are you aware whether the rent of land has beenrising?— I cannot 
say whether the rents on the island of Bombay are rising j garden ground is 
becoming more valuable, in consequence of the increase of population. 


7 March 1831. 
J. lUtclue, Esq. 


Jovis, 
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Jovis, 10“ die Mariii, 1831. 


Sir Henry Parnell, Bart, in the Chair. 


GILLIAN MACLAINE, Esq. called in, and c.’tamined. 

1566. Ann you a merchant and proprietor in the island of Java ? — 1 am. 

1567. How long have you resided in Java? — I have resided there about 
ten years : T left it a year ago. 

1568. Is it your intention to return ?— It is, 

1569. What is the estimated area of the island ?— About 50,000 square 
miles, and the population about 0,000,000, giving about 120 inhabitants to . 
the mile. 

1570. With what countries does Java carry on trade?— With the neigh- 
bouring islands, with China, with British India, with the British possessions 
in the Straits of Malacca, with Holland and other European countries, and 
the United States of America. 

1571 . Has the commerce of Java increased considerably since you became 
acquainted with it ’ — Very considerably. 

1572. Can you state the amount of the exports and imports at any given 
time, for Instance, in 1820? — I have no note of the exports and imports in 
IS20. In 1828 the imports amounted to about 20,000,000 guilders, and 
the exj)orts to 18,000,000, * making the whole trade about f3,000,0il0 
sterling.* 

157s. Are articles of European manufacture extensively consumed by the 
inhabitants of Java? — ^Very extensively. 

1574. “ Of what description of goods?— Cotton piece-goods, iron, steel, 
glass ware, and several other articles. 

1575. From whence do they get the cotton piece-goods which they con- 
sume ?— From Belgium and from Great Britain, also from British India and 
China. " , “ 

1576. 'Does not Java belong to Holland, and not to the Netherlands 
If does. 

1577‘ Are not the cotton piece-goods sent from Europe the produce of 
Belgian manufacture, and not of Holland ? — Entirely Belgian. 

1578. Therefore if Holland and the Netherlands are separated, as Java is 
a Dutch and not a Belgian possession, must not the trade between Java and 
Belgium cease?— I should conceive so 


1579. Do 
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1579. Do you know the period nt which British manufactures were first 
introduced into Java ? — The first importations were in and 1815, about 

the commencement of the free trade. The largest importation was in 1823 ; 
it amounted in 1823 to about 0,000 cases of British cotton goods, the value 
of each case being about £50 sterling, making a total import of about 
£300,000 sterling. 

^ 1580. Was there notatthat timeadutyof£I5pcr cent, on British goods? 

' — From 1814 to 1823, I think the duty was £15 per cent, on the invoice ; 
an ad valorem duty of £26. 5s, per cent, was afterwards imposed. 

1581. How did that operate ; was it sufficient to turn the scale in favour 
of Belgian goods ? — It turned it very much in favour of Belgian goods, but 
there was still a great quantity of British goods imported. 

1582. Are not the British cotton goods imported into Java chiefly in tlic 
vhite? — The greater part are white or plain goods. 

1583. And they are dyed or printed by the Javanese, according to their 
tastes ? — ^They are. 

1584. Are you aware that in this country the calico printers have made 
many attempts to imitate tlie Javanese patterns, and not very successfully? 
—They have frequently attempted to do so, but not very successfully. 

1585. Do you think tlmt, in consequence of the facilities given to the 
calico printers by tlie repeal of the duty, the future attempts will be more 
successful ?— I certainly think so, if the manufacturer can produce his goods 
with greater ease and at less cost. 

J586. You stated, tl)at you think that British goods could successfully 
compete with Belgian manufactures if the duty were only £15 per cent. ? — 
I think, with an ad valorem duty of £15 per cent, and no duty upon Belgian 
manufactures, the latter would be driven out of the market : as it is at pre- 
sent, we maintain a pretty successful competition with them, even though 
the duty is £26 per cent, ad valorem. 

'1587. If this increase of duty had not taken place, do you suppose that 
the consumption of British piece-goods in Java would have increased con- 
siderably ? — I think it would have been doubled by this time. 

1588. Have not the Javanese some coarse strong cotton manufacture of 
their own ? — Coarse and substantial, but high-priced, 

1589. Did they not formerly import considerable quantities of coarser 
goods from Bengal and Madras ‘ — They did import large quantities of the 
cotton fabrics of Madras and Bengal. 

1590. What has been the consequence upon the native manufactures of 
India in consequence of the opening of the trade? — ^The fabrics of Madras 
being of a finer description, have been almost superseded by the introduction 
of European cotton goods, but the coarse cotton goods of Bengal are still 
introduced very largely into all the Malay countries. 

‘ ' S 1591. Is 
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1«91. Is there any duly upon the cotton goods of India imported into 
Java?— A duty of fifteen percent, upon the invoice, not an ad valorem duty, 

1592, Is not English twist also sent out to Java, and woven there ? It 

is; but not in very large quantities; not in such large quantities as to the 
other parts of the East. 

1593. Have you ever heard that twist has been sent from the Netherlands 

*? ^ ‘■’o accounts, which I thought to be 

British twist, but it was cleared out from the Netherlands, 


1594. Is European iron much consumed in Java r— There are about S.OOO 
tons a year. 

1595. Does Java produce iron in any quantity ?— Very little. 

Bolfar^usetbut^rsbTprSef" -’s-dishr_ 

turlfilipfetnt-l’l™ 

1598. Is there any wrought iron used there ?-A very small ouantilv 

S^in^rie^^nV^tnoS”*' ^^d 

''I’"’'® supplied with copper’— Chiefly from lanan • 
of about MO cheTtsT/ea“"'‘‘’"“’’'' ‘h® «‘snt 

hey; and in the year 1829 thenrouSs '' “nc-lourth of Tur- 

three-fourths of Turkey and onififuith of B^engar" reversed, about 

Bereen sSoTaZ^TO™'? 1 ^ '’'e Dutch ?- 

the import duties. From'a nS m/ pot lie t 

in British money, £262,536. ^ ^ whole revenue 

opLtte^ronIutmtaytl™eqrn«"o^^ Pdce of the 

800 per cent. ^ consequence of this monopoly ’-From 000 to 

lS2stxcYu°slvrof\Te"dmtnttt?!£l^^^^^^^^ “f J-va in 

rice, spices, tin, toba«Stli^'aISc^^ 


1606. Is 
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1606. Is the culture of coffee on the increase or decrease ]in Java? — At iO March 1831. 

present on the decrease, I should think, s * ^ “ 

1607. Is itnot in a great part a monopoly of the government? — In agieat 
pait. 

1608. What is the quality of the Java coffee as compared with other 
coffee in the London market? — I think it ranks with St. JDomingo ; it is not 
of a very high quality. 

1609. Is the coffee produced upon the government estates superior to 
that produced bymatives, or to that produced by European planters The 
government coffee is superior to tliat produced by the natives, but inferior 
to that produced by European planters. 

1610. Is the (Cultivation of sugar on tbe increase or decrease in Java?-— 

On the inciease. 

161 1. Is there a considerable opportunity for the increase of it, supposing 
there was a foreign demand? — A great field. 

1612. Is not rice one of the chief arUcles of export ? — It was very exten- 
sively exported in 1S2S j the export amounted to about26,000 tons. 


1613. To what countries is it chiefly exported?— To the neighbouring 
islands, to China, and to Europe, and to the Isle of France, and small 
quantities to the Cape, 

1614. Js it subject to any duty ?— To a mere trifling duty. 

1615. Youliave stated that indigo is also an article of export, is that on 
the increase The export of indigo in 1828 amounted only ’to 24,000 
pounds weight i the production of the island in 1829 was 120,000 pounds 
weight, and it is rapidly increasing, 

1616. To what do you attribute that great increase? — Chiefly to the en- 
couragement of the government. 

1617. Have any improvements been recently introduced from China in 
the mode of cultivating it? — Some Chinese attempted the cultivation of it 
\ ery successfully, and their example was followed by some Europeans within 
these last three years. The principal indigo planter is a Chinese. 

1618. Is it of good quality as compared with the Bengal indigo’ — Some 
samples which I brought liorae with me I considered equal to fair Bengal, 
but, from the chests being packed very unevenly, the purchasers had very 
little confidence in it. Its being a new article is also against it. 

1619. Is not the defect of ill packing one which is easily remedied ? — 
It is. 

1620. Is tobacco exported in large quantifies from Java? — •'Very largely j 
between 1,800,000 and 1,400,000 pounds weight; worth about £40,000 
sterling. 

S2 


1621, Where 
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1631. Where is that chiefly consumed?— Chiefly by the neighbouriiif; 
jslanils : a small quantity is sent to tine Cape of Good Hopo^vnd to Svam. 

1622. In those hands is that cultivation' — Entirely in the hands of the 
Chinese. The natives manufacture it, but under the superintendence of the 
Chinese. •’ 

1623. You have stated, that spices and tin arc among the exports of Java j 
IS not Java merely a depdt for those articles ? — It is, and they are both mono- 
polies of the government. 

1 694. Do you know the annual value of spices so exported ? — ^The annua! 
value of the spices is £50,000 sterling. 

1G95 Do you know the annual produce of Bancatin? — ^The production 
of Banca tin amounts to 2,000 tons, worth in Java about £100,000 sterling. 

1626. Are the profits of those two monopolies sufScient to cover the cUil 
and military expenses of Amboyiia and of Banca? — By no means. 

IC97. Is not a proportion of the Banca tin brought to the continent of 
Europe? — A considerable quantity. 

1628. To what purpose is it applied?— It is applied to the same purpose 
as the Cornwatl tin. 

1629. Is not raw silk also produced in Java?— .An experiment lias been 
made, but it has not yet become an article of export. 

1630. Does that experiment promise to be successful ?— It does. I brought 
home samples of silk produced in Ja\a, which were thought nearly equal to 
China silk. 

1631. Does the mulberry-tree grow to any extent in Java?— Most luxuri- 
antly j 1 have frequently employed it as a hedge for a garden. 

1632. Is it the white mulberry?— It is, with a good deal of the Persian 
mulberry. 

1633. From whence were the worms brought to Java? — Some from China 

and some from Bengal. ' 1 

1634 Have you submitted the samples you brought to any of the silk 
brokers?— I have. I have not got a report from the silk brokers; they 
valued it at from 11s. to 14s. a pound. \ 

( 1635. What is the price of East-India silk at present?— The price of 
China silk, I believe, ranges at about 125. to 145. a pound. ' 

1636. Is the report of the brokers such as to give encouragement to tiie 
cultivation of silk in Java?— It is. 

*1637- At present is there any difficulty as to machineiy for reeling 
and winding it? — ^There is very great difficulty in reeling the silk •> machinery 
has been introduced lately from China, but 1 have not heard ot the result 
yet. 

1638. Was that a difficulty arising entirely from inexperience, and not 

being 
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being provided with the proper machinery? — It‘is; and I think it is a diffi. 
culty which ■will be easily ovei come.- i ' i< ' ‘ • 

1639. Are you aware whether any European planters'^in Java are at pre- 

sent endeavouring to produce other commodities for the European market ? 
— Several experiments have been made lately in the cultivation of tea, 
cochineal, and cocoa. . , ? 

1640. With what success has the cultivation of tea been introduced ?>- 
With very good success. I have the Report of the Agricultural Committee 
of Java on the first attempts made. 

164il. Will you have the goodness to read It?—** Report of the Commit- 
tee of Agriculture on Tea Cultivation in Java. The new plantations formed 
since 1827 at Bintenzong and at Garvet, hav^ last year, far exceeded the ex- 
pectations at first entertained from them. As the committee considered the 
Chinese decidedly the most proper persons for preparing tea, they luckily 
picked up two Chinese in 1828, who have prepared samples of the Binten- 
zong tea, and have been sent to Garvet to examine the quality of the plant 
amongst those mountainous districts. According to the samples delivered 
to the factory at Batavia, and tried by them and by Mr. Jacobson, the Dutch 
tea-taster at Canton, there can be no longer doubt that Java can produce tea 
in ample quantity, proper means and sod being adapted for the cultivation. 
The committee are trying every means to improve the quality and quan- 
tity, and have sent for more seed from China; for tliough their present 
plants produce abundant seeds from 'the necessity of taking their samples 
from a number of plants, the seeds have been less available for further culti- 
vation. Their present plantation has sprung from Japan seed, and upon 
comparing their produce with that of some plants received from China, they 
are convinced that they were originally from the same seed. There is some 
difference in appearance, it is true, but the chief difference they conceive in 
all teas arises from the manner of picking, preparing, and sorting. They have 
produced samples of green and black tea, and even of Souchong and Pekoe, 
through Mr. Jacobson’s assistance. Their Chinese labourers seem to under- 
stand their business, &c. &c. The tea grown at Garvet and 'IQieseroepon 
being better than that of the other plantations, they mean to extend those 
plantations aud at Bintenzong, &c. The different plantations have of course 
been attended with different results, &c. &.c.” (There follow several para- 
graphs about the future importance of tea, and the committee’s eager desire 
to improve the resources of the colony.) 

1 642. Are all the descriptions of tea mentioned in that report actually 

grown in Java ? — There are only two desciipUons mentioned. Souchong and 
Pekoe, and green tea. I have only myself seen a sample of the Souchong 
tea, which appeared very good. ' 

1643. Do you know whether the Pekoe is grown in Java?— I know it 

only from the report, and also the green. I have never seen specimens of 
either, but I have no doubt of the fact. ' 


10 March 1831 
G Madamet Zsq 
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1644'. Was this tea a private speculation, or under the government ?~It 
was chiefly done under the auspices of the government. The first attempt 
was made at the governor's own garden. 

1645. By whom is the commerce of the country chiefly carried on*, by 
natives or by foreigners ?— Chiefly by the Chinese. 

1646. Do you consider the Chinese a more alert and clever people than 
the Javanese ?— Decidedly so ; as merchants they have much more enterprize 
and intelligence. 

1647. Do the Chinese settlers of Java confine themselves to internal 
commerce, or have you known them extensively engaged wUh other coun- 
tries?— They trade largely with the eastern islands and with the Malay 
peninsula, and also with Europe. 

1648. Are there a considerable number of other Asiatic merchants settled 
in Java ?— A considerable number of Arabs, chiefly in the eastern part of the 
island, and also Armenians. 

1649. Are the Arab merchants equal in intelligence and enterprize to the 

Chinese ? — I do not think they are } they are not so liberal in their dealings. 
They take a long time to discuss a bargain ; I could settle a matter of 
business with a Chinese in a few minutes that would take me an hour with 
an Arab. . , 

1650. Are tlie Javanese themselves increasing their commercial establish* 
ments? — In some instances of late, I think, they are becoming more pro- 
vident than they were $ 1 have known instances of a subordinate Javanese 
chief possessing property to the amount of 80,000 or 40,000 dollars. 

1651. Is there any commercial association called the Maatschapy in Java? 

— ^There is a commercial association called the Maatschapy, in which' the 
king of the Netherlands is the principal partner. This company carry on a 
considerable part of the external commerce of Java, ' ' 

1652. Has this association any exclusive privilege ? — It has the exclusive 
pri\Uege of carrying out stores and troops, and the government coffee and 
opium farm or monopoly are sold to them only. 

1653. With those privileges, is the trade carried on by that company 
profitable ? — I do not think it is. 

1654. What do you conceive to be the most profitable branch of their 

trade? — ^Tlie opium : indeed I conceive it to be the only branch of trade 
upon which they have nny profit, ‘ v 

1655. Has not theMn^ of the Netherlands guaranteed an interest of four 
per cent, upon the capitm advanced P—He has. 

1656. Has this association been favourable or unfavourable to the general 
interests of trade in Java?— It has been very unfavourable, 'especially to the 
Dutch merchants of Batavia. 


1657. In 
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1657. In what particular manner has it been unfavourable ?— By injudi- 
cious shipments from Europe, glutting the market 

1658. Are Europeans permitted to buy and sell lands in Java ? — I believe 
they are. 

1659. In the whole island, or only in certmn districts? — Chiefly in the 
western part of the island, and also leaseholds in the native provinces. 

1660. Upon what tenure are lands held by Europeans ? — The principal 
conditions on which lands are held in full property are the payment of a land- 
tax, or rather property-tax, of one per cent, upon the estimated value of the 
property, taken periodically 5 that no more than one-fifth part of the yearly 
produce of the land shall be taken by the proprietor from the native occupant 
of the land in cultivation at the time of the purchase ; that the roads and 
bridges shall be kept in repair at the expense of the proprietor. The free 
cultivation of every article of produce is allowed, with the exception of 
opium or the poppy. 

1661. What may be the extent of estates held throughout the island upon 
the tenure you have mentioned ? — The extent of estates held in property 
may be about 5,000 square miles. 

1662. How many proprietors are there?— I should think about twenty to 
thirty European proprietors, and about seven to ten Chinese proprietors. 

1668. Are British-born subjects allowed to hold lands upon the tenure you 
have mentioned ’—They are. 

1664-. Do you know how many British proprietors there are ?— I believe 
about eight British proprietors. ^ 

1665. What is the extent of their land? — should think, on a rough 
estimate, that out of the 5,000 miles they hold about 1,800 square miles. 

1666. Can you state the names of the proprietors, and the extent of the 
estates which any of them hold ? — I have a rough estimate of the extent of 
tfre pruperries hdd by British sxsbjects in Java, and <Ae names of the estates r 
Paraawachau, the property of Sir C. Forbes and others, 1,200 square miles j 
Chikandie Her, Palmer and Cockerell, ISO square miles j Chikandie, Udik, 
Trail and Young, 90 square miles ; Jessuiga, Addison, 80 square miles j 
Bolan, Drury, 90 square miles ; Koripan, Menzies, Maclaine, and Thomson, 
70 square miles ; Zegal Warn, Frazer and others, 100 square miles j Bucassie, 
Trail and Young, 60 square miles. Total 1,820 square miles. 

1667. What do you suppose to be the population upon this extent?— 
About 100,000. Sir Charles Forbes’s property alone has upwards of 
40,000. 

1CG8. Were those purchases made during the time the British were in 
possession of the island, or since it was surrendered to the Dutch govern- 
ment? — Many of the purchases Avere made before the occupancy of the 

island 
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island by the British government, and two purchases only have been made 
since the colony was given up to the Dutch government 

1669 Does the local government treat the British proprietors with the 
same justice and fairness as the Dutch proprietors ?— Precisely the same of 
late jears 

1670 . In what condition are the native occupants who held the land prior 
to those leases being gianted to the foreigners ’—They may be considered as 
a kind of copyholders, pacing a quit-rent, and they cannot be removed as 
long as they pay the stipulated rent. I have a copy of a title-deed to an 
estate, which I will deliver in. 

[ The Witness delivered tn the same, uhich ts as follows ] 

(Traoslation from Dutch ) 

We, theundersignecl, Johan Theodore Leisart and Eiick Peter Vermeulen, members 
atul commiasanea of the Court of Justice at BataMa, do declare anti certify that has 
appeared before us J D Kruseman, Esq , director of government roenues and domains, 
who in this his quality declared that, according and in virtue of the Resolution of the 
India Government, bearing date 30lh September 1828, No 12, and of the approbation 
and ratification granted by his Excellency the minister of state, commissionarj general 
of Netherlands India, of the 13lh November following, No 44, has been granted 
to John Palmer, Esq in full and free property, such extent of ground, with the 
dassas thereon as is situated m the residency of Bantam, between the nvers Onder 
Audtr and Tjidoerian, also between the canal Perkayassa, commonly called Svt 
la» s Cano!, and the high road towards Ceram, known under the name of TjikaniiT 
IlUT , and m his said quality further declared to cede, grant, and transfer to the said 
John Palmer, Eaq the said extent of land, and such under the following conditions 
as ha\ e been approved and ratified by the said his Excellency, and have been accepted 
by Messrs Maclaine, Watson & Co , for the said John Palmer, Esq , purporting &s 
follows — 

The cession of those lands takes place upon the same footing and manner, and under 
the same general rights, privileges, and restrictions which all other free allodial lands 
in the residency Batavia ate possessed, with whom especially ate intended the formerly 
Bantam lands situated between the rivers TjiKandte and 2'angerang, and shall those 
lands expressly and in (he same manner (as the said Batavia Utids) be subject to the 
duty of quit rent according to the general stipulations now existing or hereafter to be 
emanated by government, and further to all such other duties asm future ui general 
shall be levied by govermnent 

The inhabitants of the said extent of ground shall, mthout exception, remain m 
possession of all such pounds as have been worked for the first time and cultivated by 
them and now are under them cultivation, being obliged, however, to give one fifth of 
the yearly crop to the propnetor of the lands, m the same manner as ^ch takes place 
and IS customary in the other free allodial lands m the residency of Batavia, and shall 
they not fulfilling this stipulation, be deprived of such lands, to be at the disposal of 
the proprietor 

The proprietors have the liberty to dispose of the grounds which are now waste and 
notcultuated in such a manner as they think proper, whether to have them cultuated 
tot their own account, or to sell or to rent them in such a manner as they think to be 
best corresponding with their interest, without being bound as for any term of the lease 
or for the amount of the teat or otherwise 

They 
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They shall be obliged to submit all contracts with the inhabitants now existing or 
afterwards to be entered upon to the registration by the resident , and it is hereby 
stipulated that every grant or lease of ground of which such a registration shall be 
omitted de facto, shall be considered as to have taken place under the general condi 
tions existing on the private estates m the vicinity of l^tavia, and the renter to have 
tlie continuing use of such ground worked for the first time or cultivated by him at the 
rate of one Mh of the crop 

The proprietors are allowed to pliint coffee and to undertake all other sorts of culture 
without any restriction whatever, and are assured the free disposal of all kinds of pro 
duce thus cultivated, with the exception, however, of the poppy, in r^rd of which 
they remam under the general stipulations to be issued by government about the 
culture of the same, and they shall be responsible personally for all mfractions on this 
head of which the inhabitants will be found guilty 

The proprietors bav e no liberty to expel any of the inhabitants settled on those lands, 
but are obliged, if any reason should be existing for the removal of such inhabitants 
to bring the case before the resident for his decision, and shallin such cases be follow'ed 
the usances and regulations existing in the residency of Batavia 

All privileges and benefits by custom and usance allowed to the Javanese Dessas 
people, and granted to the population of government lands, are allowed in general to 
the inhabitants of those grounds, especially the free election of their own Dessa chief, 
subject, however, to the approval of the propnetors, but if they should not agree, the 
case shall be submitted to the decision of the resident 

As long as no other regulations shall be issued, the execution of the police remains 
with tlie government native administration of the districts and divisions of which those 
grounds form apart, the proprietor therefore may not assume any right, authority 
or power against the existing orders 

It remains the duty of the population to make and keep in repair the public roads 
and bridges on or along those grounds, and also to transport goods belongmg to 
government upon the same footing as the population of lands immediately belonging 
to government, and this duty is to be understood as well for the roads and bridges to 
be made in future, as for those existing at presiuit 

The bezOTs and femes on the said lands remain the property of government and 
they shall he included in the yearly general disposal of government farms, or be dis 
posed of on any other way, the propneters therefore may not levy any duty of such 
a description on their lands or estafihsh any dezar, ferry, or icarong without the 
special consent of government 

The land and house tax, and any other taxes at present levied, shall be, for tlie 
current year, in favour of government , and the new proprietor must pay the amount 
thereof into government’s treasury, accordmg to the already formed estimations, before 
or on the last of December next, binding the said proprietor liimself to pay also 
before or on that date, the arrears of the land and house taxes of 1B27 

On the other hand, the proprietor shall be liberated from the payment of quit rent 
for the current year 

The purchasers must pay the stamps and fees by the transfer of this land , but the 
duty known under the name of Geregtigheyd, shall not be levied of the same Of this 
transfer «haH be made a proper act before the courtofjustrec, in which shall be referred 
to tlus agreement, considering the same as verbally inserted in thb instrument of 
transfer Tlie purchasers, further, shall be obliged to have the land measured by the 
sw orn surveyor, as far as sucli did not take place before this , for their account they 
T must 
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must cause to be drami an acemate chart thereot, and this thart raast ba sent \n tn tlve 
director of government revenues and domains 

And such free and ivitliout any lociunbrance, for an amount of 70 000 guilders, which 
purchase amount the appearer in his said capacity declared to have been P^'d 
ceventy certificates of the Netherland India Achtirst, and each amounting to 1,000 
guilders, with the coupons attached to them, from 1st January 1829, to 1st January 
183 1 , promising therefore to free and keep harmless this transfer duly 

This sale has been dulynolified to die surveyor, according to a certificate granted 
by J H Horst, surveyor, on the lOtb December 1828, shown to us the commis 
sanes 

The holder of this act must take care that in the event of sale, gift inheritance, or 
any other transfer of property of the said extent of CTound the transfer in the name 
of the now proprietor must taice place within the stipulation of six months, ordered by 
advertisement of the India Regency, dated 27th December 1767, on pain of the fine in 
case of neglect 

Thus done suicerely, and hare we in testimony of the truth confirmed this act with 
our usual •Jignatures and seal 

Batavia, at the City Hall, llih December 1828 

(Signed) J S Liesart R P Vermeolen 

To which were added iwoeeaUin red sealing wax, known to me, 

(Signed) P VakHoek, Registrar 


I, the undersigned, do declare that this sale according to a resolution of the India 
Regency, dated 30th September 1828, No 12, above mentioned, is liberated of the 
payment of the duty of seven percent , known by the name of Heerar Geregtigheyd 
Batavia, the City Hall, dated as above 


A faithful translation 


(Signed) 


P VanHoek 


Batavia, 20th Dec 1828 (Signed) K Hewis, 

Sworn Translator 


1O7I Is any land held bj Chinese on the same terms on which it is held 
by Europeans? — There is. 


1672. Do you know what proportionate quantity? — I should think t^ie 
Chinese hold a fourth, perhaps, of the 5,000 miles I have mentioned. 


1673 Are thwe lands thus held by Europeans and Chinese in the most 
populous and cultivated parts of the island?— In the least populous and 
cultivated parts. ^ ^ 

1674, Has much capital been invested by Europeans and Chinese in the 
been inv°ested A very considerable capital has 

Has machinery been introduced for agiicultural or commercial 
purposes?— Macliincry from Europe has lately been introduced sugar mills. 

and 
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and also mills for husking and cleaning rice, (have been erected on the spot, 
under the superintendence of British engineers. 

IC76. Has the cultivation of the land been much improved by irrigation, 
or otherwise ? — Very much improved in the western district; watercourses 
have been cut, and lands have been irrigated which were thought incapable 
of irrigation by the natives. 

1677. Has the population increased upon those lands ? — Very rapidly. 

1 67s . To what do you attribute that ? — To the partiality of the natives to 
place themselves under Europeans, and to the good conduct of those Euro- 
peans generally. 

1679. Can you state the rate of increase on any particular estate ?— I can 
mention one or two particular estates. The estate of Currepan, an estate 
held in full property, when purchased by Mr. Menzies in 1823, contained 
only 4,340 souls; in the beginning of 1829 the population amounted to 
6,200, and the increase has since gone on at a much quicker ratio. The 
estate of Singosarre, a small codee plantation, situated in the native pro- 
vinces, when Mr, Stavers obtained possession of it in 1821, contained only 
seventy families, and in 1825 the population had increased to 1,300 families. 

1680. Has the condition of the inhabitants improved also as well as their 

numbers increased ?•— It has. , 

1681 . Do they appear to adapt themselves easily to the wants of Euro- 
peans?— Very easily. They generally give a preference to plantations 
possessed by Europeans: I have seen them resort in great numbers to the 
estates held by Europeans, both from the government territories and from 
the native provinces. 

1682. You have stated that machinery has .been introduced from Europe 
for the sugar works, and for the husking of rice; has it not also been intro- 
duced for the pressing of oil? — It has. Since my arrival in this country I 
sent out an oil-press. 

1683. What are the plants from which oil is derived ? — The Earth-nut and 
the Palma Christi, the latter of which produces the c.nstor oil. 

1684. Can you give any instance of the saving of labour which the intro- 
duction of machinery has caused ? — The saving of labour upon the estate at 
Currepan for 'husking and cleaning rice is very great. By means of this 
machinery a quantity of rice which took three hundred labourers a day by 
the usual Javanese method, can be accomplished in the same time with the 
aid of fifteen labourers. 


10 March 1831. 
G. Maclaine^Esg. 


1685. Is it moved by wind or by water ? — By water. 

1686. Are there great facilities in Java for the erection of water-machines ? 
—V ery great facilities ; there is an abundant supply of water in almost 
every part. 

1687. How did you acquire the property of your estate; was it by free 

T 2 grant 
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grant or by purchase? — ^The estate was purchased in 1821 from a Dutch 
gentleman 

lG88 IVere not very considerable purchases made from the English 
Govei nment during the time they -were in possession ?— V ery considerable , 
several very large estates 

1689 You have hitherto confined yourself to lands held in fee by Euro 
peans and Chinese , do the Europeans also hold any lands on leases from 
the natives 5--They do The leaseholders in the native provinces amount to 
ten or twelve and the extent of land about five hundred square miles 

1690 Had you any land on lease? — I held two leaseholds in the native 
piovinces 

1691 On what terms are such leases generally taken’ — ^The conditions 
of the lease are generally the payment of rent, and occasionally some feudal 
service required by the princes, and the duration of tlie lease is about tii enty 
years m general 

1692 Are their leases ratified by the government of the countrj ’—The 
leases were originally ratified by the signature of the European resident at 
the native court 

1693 Have those leases been alwajs respected by the government? — 
No , they were cancelled by the Dutch colonial government in 1823 

1694 Have any discontents or disturbances been consequent upon the 
cancelling of those leases?— I think the insurrection in Java may m some 
measure be attributed to the cancelling the leases Two planters in the 
Djffijoe Juju district whose leases were cancelled, were paid the amount of 
the indemnification allowed them by the government from the boultan^s 
treasury they were paid by the European resident at the court, without 
consulting anative prince called Dipo Nigero who became afterwards leader 
of the insurgents, and who was guardian to the Soultan the latter being a 
minor This prince naturally took umbrage at the money being appro- 
priated without his consent and he also felt indignant at the leases having 
been cancelled, and the little respect paid to the seal and signature of the 
former Soultan The Javanese attach great importance to the seal of any 
of their ancestors, and raanj of the princes would as soon forfeit their lives 
aa allow any treaty ratified by them to he cancelled 

1695 Has not an European proprietor generally, from the extent of his 
estates a great many tenants? — He has 

1696 In what way does be collect his rents? — ^Upon land held m pro 
petty, always m kind 

1697 Is there any difficulty m collecting rents upon land so held? I 

have never experienced any 

1698 How IS the rate of rent settled ? — We are only allowed, as will be 

seen 
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seen by the title-deed, to take one-fifth of the produce of the estate from the 
natives. 

< 1699. Does that refer to land which you have cleared or irrigated your- 
self? — On land brought into cultivation by the proprietors we are allowed 
to take a third, or more or less, according to the productiveness of the soil. 

1700. Is not the irrigation conducted on so extensive a scale, that the 
same machineiy’ will often irrigate many square miles? — It will. 

1701. And therefore it would be impossible for the tenants to carry on a 
system of irrigation, upon their own particular estates, to advantage ? — 
Certainly 5 they have not the capital, nor have they industry, unless stimu- 
lated by Europeans. 

1702. What is the length of a term generally between an European 
leaseholder and his under-tenant? — There are no formal leases granted to 
them ; it is merely a verbal agreement. 

1703. Is it the practice to remove tenants frequently, or do they gene- 
rally remain on the same property ? — They generally remain on the same 
property. 

1704-. On the lands so held by Europeans or their sub-tenants, does the 
government collect any tax ?— -None whatever, except the land-tax or pro- 
perty-tax of one per cent., which is paid by the proprietors. 

1705. What is the conduct of the European proprietors and their tenantry 
tosyards each other j are there frequent affrays, or do they live in a state of 
harmony ?-—They live in a state of harmony. 

1706. What is the state of morals generally among the people in Java ? — 
On the estates held by Europeans I have seldom or never heard of thefts or 
robberies being committed. 

1707. Are such crimes common among the natives who are independent 
of the Europeans? — ^Veiy common. 

1708. Is it your opinion, that the introduction of European capital and 
of European residents has, to a certiun extent, improved the condition of the 
natives? — It decidedly has. 

1709. During the insurrections, did the residents on the European estates 
mix in those troubles, or did they remain quietly at home ? — They remained 
quietly at home; and they were often of the greatest assistance to the 
government, I have known a small fort saved by the population of one 
estate held by Europeans. 

1710. Do you think that the condition of the natives under European 
protection is in a state of progressive improvemenf^ or otherwise ?— It is in a 
state of progressive improvement. 

1711. Have tlie European proprietors any difficulty in procuring labourers 
or tenants? — None whatever. 


10 Maich 1831. 
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1712 . Will 
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10 Mitdi 1631 1712 Villiou state mwliat way J on yourseir proceeded when you came 

p into possession of ) our estate to provide yourself with tenant ana labourers? 

G V(tclain( Es'j found tenants and labourers resort in numbers to the plantation 

17JS MTiat is their particular inducement to resort to estates held by 

Europeans’ ^The security they feel under Europeans, and their total exemp 

tion from feudal services and extortion 

Y]\^ Do the Chinese propnetors experience any difficulty in obtaining 
labourers and tenants? — ^Theyare generally thought severer masters than 
Europeans , but I have known many striking instances to the contrary 
1715 Mliat IS the state of the police in those parts of the island occu 
pied by Europeans as compared with those parts occupied by natives ? — 
In those parts held by Europeans, thefts and robberies are very seldom 
heard of I hav e known an instance or two of paltry thefts , of stealing a 
cow, for instance , hut I have very seldom heard of any extensive rohbenes , 
indeed never 

171O Have vou ever heard of any instance of personal violence towards 
Europeans ’ — None whatever 

17 17 Do ) on think the natives of Java place more rebance on the justice 
and kindness of Europeans than on that of native proprietors?— I have 
seen man} striking instances of tlieir doing so 

1718 Can}ou state what IS the rate ofwa^s of the natives of Java?— In 
the western districts of the island, where the Europeans bold their estates a 
hbourcr gets about a day , m the native provinces about to Q^d a 
daj They feed themselves, and they bring their agricultural implements 
with them 

1719 ^Miat IS their chief food? — Chiefly nee in the low grounds They 
eat a kind of Indian corn or maize m ihc hiU} districts, and a little sugar 
tnidc from t(ic palm tree, but not m verj large quantities 

1720 Arc thc} generally well fed and well clothed ?— They arc generally 
well ftd and w ell clothed, and well housed, for theclimatc 

1721 1 1 IS thc salubntj of thc climate and thc facility of procuring food 
an} tendency to make them indolent? — I believe not, where property is 
secure , at least it lias not that cflect with thc Chinese in Java 

1722 Ilavcjou Chinese labourersas well as Javanese? — Wehavc mthe 
western district. 

1723 'll hat arc thc daj wages of a Chinese labourer as compared with tint 
of a Javanese?— A Chinese labourer gets generally about three times the 
Isaacs of a Javanese labourer Tlic Chinese are chiefly ariizans and mer* 
chants and therefore, on that account, their wages arc higher 

1721 Is an} passport or license nccc'ssar} for an European who wishes to 
stttle in Java? — "^es, a foreigner is obliged toappl) to the colonial govern 
mciil for permission to remain in the country 

1725 Supposing 
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1725. Supposing a British-born subject wished to proceed from this country 

to Java, would it be necessary for him previously to obtain the permission of 
the Dutch authorities ^ — By no means. On his arrival in Java he would have 
merely to apply for letters of citizenship, which are easily obtained, and which 
give him the rights and immunities of a Dutch citizen. ‘ > 

1726. What advantage did these letters of citizenship confer upon you ? — 
They gave me nominally the rights and immunities of a Dutch citizen. 

1727. Did you find yourself exactly in the same situation, as to all commer- 
cial advantages and immunities, as a Dutch citizen. Precisely the same. 

1728. Are those letters of citizenship ever withdrawn? — I do not remember 
an instance ; but I should presume, in cases of bad conduct, they are. 

1729. Do they require renewal after a certain period? — No, they do not. 

1730. What did you pay for these letters of citizenship ? — A stamp of one 
hundred guilders. 

, I7SI. Do letters of citizenship once obtained last for your life? — ^They 
last for life. < 
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1732. Are there not also letters of naturalization" — There are. 

1733. Do those confer any superior privilege P—They are considered to 

do so. The only privilege that I am aware of is, that a person holding letteis 
of naturalization can hdd a government appointment, which a person hold- 
ing letters of citizenship cannot ; but as far as regards commercim privileges, 
I believe letters of citizenship are quite equal. v , 

1734. Have you the right, holding letters of citizenship, to dispose of 
property you possess? — We have, either on leases or in fee, or by will, the 
same as a Dutch natural-borp subject of his M^esty. 

1735. Is there any difficulty of obtaining letters of naturalization ? — I 
believe not ; they were seldom thought worth asking for. 

I7SG. In travelling through the interior of the island, is it necessary to 
have a passport ? — It is. 

1737. Is that obtained without difficulty? — ^Without the slightest dif- 
ficulty. 

I7SS. At what expense" — ^Formerly it was given gratis, but lately at the 
charge of a few pence. 

1739. Is that passport equally necessary for British-born subjects, for 
subjects of the king of Holland, and for Chinese and for natives ? — ^They are 
all put upon the same footing j it is universally required, except that a mili- 
tary officer of course does not require it. 

1740. Are the police regulations such aff to occasion a person any difficulty 
in travelling about in tbe interior of the island? — I never experienced the 
slightest difficulty ; 1 always met with the greatest attention from the public 
authorities, 

1741. Have 
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10 March 1831. 1741. Have you visited the British settlement at Sincapore ? I have, 

174^. Were you called upon for a license on your arrival there ?— I was 

G. Maclaine, Esq. ■' 

1743. Did you understand ‘that it was necessary for a resident at Sinca- 
pore to be provided with a license?— I never understood so 5 however» I 
went there from Java as a Dutch citizen. 

1744. In what condition is Java with respect to internal communication, 
as to roads and bridges? — Most beautiful roads from one end of Java to the 
other. 

1745. At what rate can you travel? — ^You can post from one end of the 
island to the other, at the rate of ten miles an hour, a distance of from GOO 
to 700 miles \ that is along the main road. 

1746. Are there cross-roads ? — ^There are about 400 or 500 miles of cross- 
roads. 

1747. Ate there any new roads being constructed at present? — There is a 
very extensive road at present commenced, at the expense of government, 
which is to go along the south.west coast of the island, equal in extent to the 
one at present on the north end of Rie island. 

1748. How does government supply itself with funds for that under- 
taking?— The revenue of the island is very considerable; they have a reve- 
nue, I think, of from 23,000,000 to 80,000,000 of guilders a year, 

1749. Is there any particular tax applicable to that particular object?— 
No; the natives are obliged to give so many days* labour in a month, upon 
the same footing as what we call statute labour in this country. 

1750. At what distance is the territory held by the Europeans from Bata- 
via ?— Some of the estates are 100 miles distant, and the great part are in the 
immediate neighbourhood, twenty or thirty or forty miles. 

1751. Is that a hilly district? — Part of it hilly. In the Bantam district 
there is rice-land very low. 

1752. How is the government of Java administered ?— By a governor, ap- 
pointed by the king, and four members of council ; a regularly organized 
government. 

175s. Is the governor 3 military man?— The present governor-general is 
a military man. 

1754. Are the council military or civil? — Some tnilitary, some civil. 

1755. Do they sit in the council in the right of their offices, or are th^I 
selected ? — No, they are selected. 

1756. Are the measures determined by a majority of the council, or has 
the governor any particular voice? — It is understood to be by a majority. 

1757. What system of law exists in Java?— The Dutch law. They 

formerly 
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formerly used to have the code Napoleon also; but it is chiefly now the lo Marcli 183J. 
Dutch law. • r 

1758. Is it to that law that both natives and Europeans are subject? — In the ^-^^ocIainrtJ^.sq. 
native provinces the f^overnment do not interfere, they are governed by their 

own native laws ; in the government territories, of course,, by the European. 

There are circuit judges appointed to go round the government teriiiories at 
different periods to try causes. 

1759. Are Europeans and natives subject to the same law ? — In civil cases 
I think there is a kind of inferior court, where some of the native chiefs sit as 
judges themselves. Europeans, of course, goto the supreme court of justice. 

1760. You stated, that the natives were well clotlied in those districts ; 
what sort of clothing do they wear? — Cotton clothing. 

I7GI. Is that cotton generally the manufacture of the island? — In the 
central district it is generally the manulacture of the island. 

1762. You have stated, that an individual may reside therewith a letter of 
citizenship; supposing that individual to die, leaving a son resident upon the 
property, would he require a letter of citizenship loo, or would he be con- 
sidered as a native ?— 1 do not think he would require a letter of citizenship ; 

I have not known on instance of its happening. 

• 176s. Have the Europeans settled in Java been engaged in constructing 
roads and bridges themselves ?— They have, upon their estates. I, myself 
have made forty miles of roads. 

• 1764. Do they act as magistrates ?— They are not allowed to interfere in 
the police; the government hold the police entirely in their own hands. 

. I7G5. What does the revenue of Java consist ofP—It is generally a land- 
tax ; and they also derive a great deal from monopolies and the privilege of 
selling opium, and from birds’-nests; also from the import and export duties. 

1766. What rules are followed in managing the land-revenue, with regard 
to the rate of tax levied ?— The government generally takes two-fifths of the 
produce. It varies in every district; but, generally speaking, iheytaketwo- 
fifths of the produce of the laud, taken sometime.^ in kind and sometimes in 
money. The government themselves take two-fifths of the produce from the 
uatives within their territories ; but an European planter or landholder is 
allowed only to take one-filth. 

1767. Do you mean, that when the native holds from the government he 
pays two-fifths, and wlien he holds from an European he pays one-fifth? — 

Exactly. 

1768. When he holds from an European, does he also pay any direct tax 
to the government for the land? — No tax whatever. 

I7C9. What tenure has the occupier in his land? — He gets a lease from the 
government. 

1770. Of what term P—The conditions are» that he is to pay a certain pro- 
U portion 
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10 March 1831. portion of what is grown to the government. It is sometimes taken in money 

at afixed rate, which is advertised in the public gazette ; for instance, coflee 

j Maclaine, E»q. jg taken by the government at a fixed rate. 

1771. What tax does the European proprietor pay to the government?-^ 
An annual land-tax of one per cent, upon the estimated value of the estate. 

1772. How is that estimate made? — [t is made periodically, I think every 
three years, by the government. It U a property or land-tax of one per cent/ 
upon the estimated value of the estate ; and for the purpose of estimating the 
value, they ask the proprietois for an account of the returns of the estate, 
upon which 1 suppose Oie calculation is made : but it is entirely within their 
own power, and itis quite arbitraiy. Some estates are valued much higher 
than they ought to be, and some much lower. 

1773. Is this a tax paid only by Europeans ? — It is. 

1774. Can you state what the proportion is between the one per cent, on 
the value paid by the European proprietor, and two-fifths of the produce paid 
by the native proprietor ?-— I cannot slate that. 

1775. Do you conceive the one per cent, to be a smaller tax than th^ 
other ?~I should think it a smaller tax. 

I77G, Supposing an European proprietor were called upon to pay the same 
tax as a native pays, namely, two-fifths of the gross produce, would he be en- 
abled to lay out capital in the cultivation of the soil ?— I would not, certainly* 
as a land-hoUier. 

1777* Is the climate of Java favourable or otherwise to European consti- 
tutions?— In the hilly district it is rather favourable*, itis as salubrious a5 
any part of British India. The town of Batavia is considered veiy unhealthy, 
hut not so much as it was, 

1778. To what do you attribute the improvementof the town of Batavia f 
— To knocking down the walls which formerly surrounded it, aud to tho 
filling up of the canals. 

1779. I^oes the Dutch government patronize the arts and sciences at all iu 
Java?— It does very much. 

1780. Have they any establishment for that purpose ? — When I left th^ 
island there were six or seven German naturalists employed at the expenses 
of government in making coUccUonsin different parts of the island. 

1781. Have they any establishments for the promotion of education of 
religion among the natives? — ^There arc several missionaries, but they have 
not made many proselytes. 

1782. Have you visited Manilla, tlie capital of the Philippine Islands?—' 
I have. 

' 1783. What slay dulyou make there? — A fortnight. 

178i-. Did you visit it for commercial purposes? —Entirely for commercial 
purposes. ^ 


1785. Is 
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. 1785. Is there any considerable import and consumption of British manu- 
factures in the Philippine Islands? — A very considerable. 

1786. Do the imports and exports to the Philippine Islands resemble those 
of Java ? — They do ; they are chiefly cotton goods, iron, and steel. 

1787. Is there a considerable quantity of sugar manufactuied in the Phi- 
lippine Islands ? — In 1825, when I visited the island, there were 120,000 
pecuis exported. 

1788. Is the quantity increasing or diminishing? — I should imagine it is 
about the same. 

1789. Is indigo manufactured in any quantity? — It is, but of a very 
inferior quality. 

1790. Is hemp an article of export there ? — It is. 

1791. Of what quality is the hemp' — It is thought of very good quality ; 
it is used chiefly for cordage and running rigging. 

1792. Is tobacco extensively produced also^ — It is very extensively pro- 
duced. * 

1793. Is it produced in sufficient quantities for export ? — It is j it is ex- 
ported in a manufactured state in very large quantities. It is, I believe, 
thought the best quality of tobacco in the East. 

1794. Is that a government monopoly ?— Entirely a government monopoly. 

1795. Did you see the manufacture of it? — I did. 

1796. Is there any peculiarity in its manufacture?— The manufacture of 
cigars is entirely conducteil by women; there are about 5,000 women em- 
ployed in the town of Manilla by the government in manufacturing cigars. 

1797- Do you know what the population of the Philippine Islands is cal- 
culated at? — I have heard it stated from a million and a half to two millions. 

1793. Is the tobacco which yon state to be a government monopoly, cul- 
tivated by free labour or by forced labour? — I did not visit the interior. 

1799. Do you \now wbat military force tiie Spanish government maintains 
in those islands?— About 2,000 in the town of Manilla and the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

1800. By what means has the Spanish authority been maintained ,and 
enforced in so extensive a territory r — Chiefly by the Koman-catholic priests, 
European priests, and the descendants of Europeans. 

1801. Has the Christian religion made extensive progress in the Philip- 
pine Islands? — It has; in the town of Manilla the natives call themselves 
Christians, and the Chinese also. 

1802. Do you mean to say, that the population is for the most part Chris- 
tian? — I cannot answer that question correctly; but m the town of Manilla 
all the Chinese and the natives call themselves Christians, and they attend 
divine worship as Christians. 

U 2 
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1803. Is there much commeicial intercourse between the Philippine 
Ishnds and China ?— Very considerable. 

1804 By what vessels is the trade chiefly earned on ?~By Chinesejunhs, 
by American and SpaniNh vessels and Portuguese ships. 

1805. Have the English any share in that carrying trade?— No, they are 
not allowed tu visit China. 

180b IVhit are the chief "irlicles of import and e^iport in that trade 
between the Philippine Islands and China? — The chief articles of import are 
tei, Chinese piece goods, and provisions, the chief articles of expoit, tor- 
toiseshell, mother o’-pearl shells , also nee, in large quantities. 

I8O7 Are Europeans allowed to settle m the Philippine Islands ? — They 
are. 

1808. On what teims? — I do not know the terms, I saw several Portu- 
guese and French planters there. 

1F09 Do you know whether Europeans are permitted to buy and sell 
lands there without restriction?—! know that Europeans are allowed to hold 
land, but I cannot state upon what terms. 

1810 Have you read the evidence given by Mr. Maxwell last yeai, upon 
the subject of the China trade?— I have. 

1811 Are you the gentleman there alluded to, as the owner of a Dutch 
ship, wli odisposed of a quantity of nee at Canton ?— I am. 

ISH. Were you exempt from theport-dues and the presents under certsun 
circumstances?—! was 

1818. Can you give any explanation to the Committee of those circum- 
stances?— I can , I have here an answer to a petition which I received from 
tlie viceroy, which stales the transaction. I heard at Sincapore, on my way 
to China, that vessels going from any port to China with a cargo of 4,500 
pcculs of rice, were exempt from the measurement duty In consequence 
of hearing tins, I laid ina cargoof 4,500 peculs , but on tlie way up the ship 
met with a typhoon, and was obliged to throw one half of the caigo over- 
board, and came in of course without the prescribed quantity on board , but 
by petitioning the Chinese government 1 got over the difficulties, and they 
exempted the ship from all duties 

1814 IVas that exemption in consequence of any scarcity of rice at that 
lime’ — 1 did not understand there was any particular scarcity at that time , 
but It has always, I believe, been the policy ot the government to encourage 
as much as possible the iropoitition of nre. 

1815 Mas 11 necessary for you to make any particular interest with the 
Chiucve government? — I merely golone of the Chinese to iranslatemy neti- 
tion,vvhich was sent mthroughHowqua, the security -merchant, to the viceroy, 
and in three days I had the answer from the viceroy, ol which I have a trans- 
lation, made by one of the gentlemen of the Company’s, fictory. 


181G. Did 
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1S16. Did you experience any difficult}* in carrying on that transaction 
with the Chinese government ? — Not the slightest. 

" I8I7. Have tlie goodness to deliver in the translation of the answer? — 

. , . [T//e U'Uness delivered in the samct w/uch Toas read as Jbllows ;] 

From tlie Hoppo, dated the 4th year, 10th moon and 29th day, Yauh, Hoppo of 
Canton, &c. &c. to the Hong merchants. — I hare received a communication from Ills 
Excellency the Viceroy, as follows: ‘ On the 27th instant the merchants presented a 
translation of the petition of the Holland captain. Fa-lent, to this effect; — (the 
foreigner) being on my way from Batavia (Kea-la-pa) to Canton, had proceeded as 
far as Sincapore (Shing-yaspo) when I received an express from the king of my 
nation, informing me that the Celestial Dvnasty had issued a decree permitting 
foreign ships wliich brought rice to Canton to be exempt from port-charges, and allow- 
ing them to take aw’ay a return-cargo. I (the foreigner) immediately sold my goods 
on board and purchased 4,500 peculs of rice, and set sail for Canton on the 4th of the 
8th moon. On the 27th of the 9th moon 1 met with a raging wind, which dismasted my 
vessel, and there were presently more than three cubits water in the hold. Being nearly 
sinking, we (the foreigners) hastily threw overboard some of the rice on board, which 
lelieved the ship ; but as the rice at present on board is below the prescribed quantity, 
and is besides much injured by wet, I implore your Excellency to look down upon us 
foreigners, and to consider that we have come from a great distance on the vast ocean, 
and have met with a tempest which obliged us to throw overboard our merchandise. 
We entreat that your Excellency will of }our great compassion remit our port^uties, 
and permit us to take a return cargo, &c. &c. Now', as Fa-lent’s ship, on her way 
to Canton witli rice on board, met with a tempest, though the quantity of rice now on 
board is below the prescribed quantity, still it is right to second tlie compassionating 
benevolence of his Majesty the Emperor, and permit the port-charges to be remittee^ 
as well as grant a retum-cari^o on paying tbe duties. I therefore address tills to the 
Hoppo, requesting that he will return an account of the duties when the unloading is 
commenced and concluded.’ This comingtorae, the Hoppo, lissue a mandate to the 
merchants, desiring lliem to acquaint me with the above particulars, that I may send a 
reply. Do not oppose a special mandate.” 

1818. Are not tlie proprietors of estates in Java obliged to bring all their 
produce to Batavia, and not allowed to ship in the neare.st ports? — I only 
know of three estates on the coast, and I believe the proprietors are obliged 
to bring their produce to Batavia. 

1819. In speaking of tlie one-per-cenU tax levied by the Dutch govern- 
ment, are you not aware that in some instances that is double the rate which 
tliey formerly charged ? — I am j it was originally half) and it was changed 
afterwards to one per cent. 

1820. Has that been complained of by the proprietors of the estates? — It 
hag in one particular instance been very much complained of, on Sir Charles 
Forbes’s estate, as a breach of faith on the part of the Dutch government. 

1821. Are feudal services still demanded upon all the estate, or only par- 
tially ? — Only partially. 

1822. Are not tliose serv’ices considered very grievous on the part of the 

natives? — 
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natives 5—1 have never heard them considered as grievous on the estates that 
I was interested in 

1823 Does the whole of Java belong to the Dutch A part onlj A 
third of the island, or perhaps more, belongs to the native princes 

ise-l- In those parts are there any Europeans settled ’ — There are , the 
lease holders 1 mentioned 

1825 You have stated that the Dutch government was generally just and 
impartial 5— I applied that to the last two or three years 

1826 Do you consider that the conduct of that government has been 
uniformly just and liberal to BnUsh settlers on the island? — The British 
settlers, in conjunction with the natural born subjects of his Dutch majesty, 
suffered very much from the acts of the government , but there was nothing 
pointed towards the Bntish 

1827 Do jou know any acts of oppression that have been ascribed to the 
Dutch government, with regard to Bnlisli settlers and land owners in the 
island ?— 1 do , I have suffered myself from an act of oppression. 

1828 \ViU you slate any of those instances? — ^The act to which I allude 
was the cancelling of leases m 1823, which was one of the acts by which 
several Dutch subjects, as well as Bntish, were deprived of their plantations 
However, in 1826, the lands vvere given back upon the original footing, and 
a prolongation of the lease given bj way of remuneralioD 

1829 Do )ou consider that a complete and full measure of justice has 
been ultimately rendered towards all those landholders ?-~No, I do not 

1830 Then, upon the whole, the conduct of the Dutch government has 
not been just and impartial in jour estimation ? — Not till of late jears I 
believe it is notorious that the Dutch government vvere any thing but impar- 
tial at former times 

18J1 To what penod do jou allvide as the period when this reform of the 
Dutch government commenced — Atithin the last four years, especially m 
Java 

1832 Since that period has ample justice been done to the British settlers? 
— Tlicy have got the same measure of justice as the Dutch planters Some 
were belter remunerated than others, but I believe it was the intention and 
wish of the government to do them ample justice 

1833 'iou have pointed out the distinction between government lands 
and lands held bj priiale individuals stating that the tax demanded by the 
government from the one was two fifths of the produce, and that the rent 
demanded bj the private landholders from their tenants was one fifth of the 
produce , do not j ou think that accounts for the great resort of occupants 
amnabovircrs to the lands of pruate holders, in contradistinction to the 
lands of the government? — In some parts of the island, but not m the native 
provinces 
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18S4-. Would it at all account for the resort of labourers? — Certainly 
not. 

1855. Is there much trade carried on between Java and the East-India 
Company’s possessions ? — A very considerable trade. 

1856. Are there any obstructions in the way of it, with regard to duties, 
or regulations, or charges? — None. The cotton manufactures of British 
India only pay a duty of fifteen per cent, upon the invoice ; European cotton 
manufactures pay a duty 'of twenty-six and one-fourth ad valorem. 

1857. Are the duties equally low upon other productions of India? — 
They are. 

1838, Is there any thing like a principle of colonial monopoly acted upon 
in Java by the Dutch government, in giving preference in matters of trade 
to the inhabitants of Java, with respect to duties, or prohibitions, or other 
regulations? — ^Tfaey only charge two per cent upon articles brought in 
generally by prows and native trading vessels ; they encourage that as much 
as possible, and they give tliem every facility at the custom-house. 

1839. When British cotton goods are imported into Java from British or 
other ports to the east of the Cape, is there an extra duty charged ?— There 
is an ad valorem duty of twenty-six and one-fourth per cent, charged on goods 
brought to the eastward of the Cape, and on cotton goods brought from 
British India, only fifteen per cent, upon the invoice amount. 

• 1840. Is there not a government monopoly of salt also in Java?— 
There is. 


MariiSf 15 ” die Martii, 1831 . 

JOHN CRAIVFURD, Esq. called in, and examined. 

1841. The Committee understand that you have never been engaged in 
trade ? — Never. 

1842. But you have turned your attention to Indian matters? — Yes, a 
good deal, aS matter of curiosity, and also as what I consider a public 
duty. 

1813. Have you looked to iJje trade between England and India ? — A 
good deal. 

ISl-l-. Has not that trade very much increased since the opening of the 
free trade in 1815 ? — I think beyond all expectation, 

1845. Do you think it is susceptible of still greater increase ? — I do. 

184G. Is 
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ISiC Is tliere any thing tvhich you think is necessiry to facilitate that 
increase ? — A free introduction of capital, enterprize, and skill, under proper 
protection, under just and equal laws 

Do you not conceive that the great impediment to the extension of 
that trade is the difficulty of finding adequate returns to send from India to 
this country ?— That necessarily follows from the obstructions to the appli 
cation of cipildl to the soil, and to the industry of India generally 

1848 Loo! mg at the climate and the soil, and the situation of India, are 
you o! opini m that its products might be considerably increased and ira 
proied?— Ye'^ gradually, ve»> greatly 

1849 "What do )ou think necessary for that purpose’ — I have already 
stated what 1 considei necessary to U, the application of European skill and 
capital, under proper protection 

1850 Are there not considerable remittances which are made at the 
pi esent moment from India to England to pay for charges upon the tei ritonal 
department, and also upon account ol pnvate individuals? — Yes, the 
exports of India much exceed the imports , there is a tribute paid by India 
to this country 

1851 Does not that render it the more essential that the returns from India 
should be increased and improved ’^No doubt it does 

1852 Do you not conceive, that supposing the returns made now on 
account of private individuals were employed in the cultivation of India, the 
situation of India would be considerably improved, and the commerce be 
tween Great Britain nnd India considerably increased ’—It would, of necessity, 
jiroduce ill those benefits and advantages which have ever been lound m 
every part of tlie world, and in every age, to follow the unfettered application 
of capiml and enterpnze 

1 85S Amongst other articles which India might produce, have you turned 
your auenii n to tht cultivation ol cotton? — \bs, in the manner I have 
already desc ibed, foi I have never been professionally engaged either m 
trile or ^^^lcllUure 

1854 Vilh respect to cotton, ace there several species of cotton — My 
opinion is, that there is of cotton, as a commercial article, but one species, 
diverging into a prodigious number of varieties according to the circum 
stances ot s li, climate, and locality In every pait of India in which I have 
been 1 have found a vast number of varieties 

1855 Is cotton considered as a matter of primary importance in the cul 
tivationof India?— It IS not, nee, wheat, and gram gcneiallyare consi 
dcred as the most impori'int objects of Indian husbandry, and cotton a 
secondarv one In the island of Java, for example, where cotton is very 
extensively cuUwated for domestic use, but not for exportation it is a mere 
wnter crop snatched from the soil with two oi three months’ cultmtion 
liter the great rice harvest js taken in 
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1856. Do you conceive that the'*cuUivation of cotton in 'India might be 
considerably improved ? — I think there is no reason in the - world to suppose 
it might not. India possesses every variety of climate-at all events, and of 
soil, ’I have every reason to believe, that is possessed by those countries that 
afford cotton in the greatest quantity and in the greatest perfection. 

1857. Are new varieties perpetually appearing even in the rude state of 
the cultivation ? — I have never been in any part of India where there are 
not a great many varieties, some very good and some very bad. The ordinary 
cottons cultivated are for the most part the coarsest, because they are the 
most easy to rear j the finer varieties are very rare, because, as I conceive, 
the people have not skill to keep them up. They are, in fact, delicate 
plants in comparison. 

1858. Is there not a fine variety in the neighbourhood of Dacca ?— -There 
is 5 it is referred to in a paper laid before the last Committee by the East- 
India Company. It is from that variety that I have reason to believe the 
fine muslins of Dacca are produced, and probably to the accidental dis- 
covery of it is to be attributed the rise of this singular manufacture. It is 
cultivated by the natives alone, not at all known in the English market, nor, 
as far as I am aware, in that of Calcutta. 

1859. Is the cultivation of it extensive?— I have no other statement to 
give respecting it than that which has been laid by the East-India Company 

■■ before the last Committee. Its growth extends about forty miles along the 
banks of the Megna, and about three miles inland. , 

I8G0. You are aware of the fine species of cotton called the Sea Islands, 
do you conceive that tljat can be grown at any distance from the sea? — The 
general opinion is that it cannot} and I understood from people acquainted 
with the cultivation of it, that the bare circumstance of planting the seed in 
the high lands ten or twelve miles distant from the sea, is suflicient to deteri* 
oiate the quality immediately. 

1801. With respect to the cotton of China, where is the finest produced? 
— I understand from the works of the Jesuits that it is produced near the sea- 
side. 

1862. What are the chief objections at the present moment to the Indian 
cotton? — It is short in the fibre, not strong in the staple, and coarse, and 
always very dirty. 

1863. Have any improvements been roadein the cleaning ofit? — I under- 
stand, generally, none whatever. A few parcels have now and then been 
brought into the market of a better description, but in general there has 
been no improvement. 

ISGl-. Does not the seed adhere very closely to the wool ? — It does, and it 
is very difficult to separate } that is a main objection to it 

13G5. With respect to the common cotton of Java, can you state the pro- 
portion nhich the seed Jicars to the wool. The coarser the cotton generally 
X the 
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the more seed there is in proportion to the wool I recollect, from ex- 
periments made under my own eye, that I found in the ordinary coarse cot- 
ton of Java the seed bearing to the woo\ a proportion of four to one, whereas 
in better hinds occasionally cultivated it was no more than three to one 

1866 Are jou of opinion that India, in its present state, is capable of pro 
ducing any considerable quantity of cotton fit for the Xiuropean market ?— “I 
am of opinion that India is capable of producing cotton for the consumption 
of the European marhet, provided tliere is a proper application of skill and 
capital to the production of the article, in the same manner as in other 
countiies , but I am of opinion that the unaided skill of the natives of India 
IS incapable of doing it, and the experience of the last seventeen years seems 
satisfactorily to prove this 

1867 Can you refer to any document connected with the Ameiican cot- 
ton to prove the improvement which has laken place? — ^This is a letter from 
a planter in Georgia, which was handed to me by Mr Kennedy, an eminent 
manufacturer of Manchester. Mi- Kennedy was engaged in prepanng some 
statements respecting the progress and history of the cotton manufactuie in 
this country, he put an advertisement into the Sou//i Carolina Gazelle for 
several months, and at last he got this answer from one of the earliest 
planters of Georgia it is a very cunous and interesting document, andcon 
tains an account of the first introduction of the Sea Island cotton. I beg 
also to offer to the Committee another document illustrative of the progress 
of the culture of cotton in America, being an extract from a well known 
statistic writer, thatofDr. Sybert. 


[The utlness delivered tn the same, which was read as follows ] 

Sir 

There has beai for some months past a notification m your paper requestin'’' a com 
munication upon the subject of the introduction of Cotton into Georgia aud Carohna 
It has been mtimatcd to me, that possibly this notificalion has originated jn some 
one desirous of correct information in order that it might enter into some more general 
work, and as I am at present perhaps the only person alive that recollects distinctly 
tlie introduction of the Sea Island cotton, I have addressed this letter to you 

It IS known to many that cotton was cultivated for domestic purposes from Virginia 
to Georgia long anterior to the revolutionary war Mr Jefferson speaks of it in his 
Notes on \ irgmia , Bartram speaks of it m his Travels, as grow mg m Georgia and I 
liavc understood that twenty two acres were cultivated by a Colonel Delle^al’ upon 
a sm^l island near Savannah, before the Revolution But this was the grem seed, or 
sliortstaplecotton Two species of the same family then existed m this country, the real 
green seed and a low cotton resembling U in blossom, both being of a pale vellow, ap 
proacliing to white , one with the seed covered with furz, the otherwithfu/zonlyon the 
endofthofieed To cimlorc the first introduction of the short staple cotton into this 
country would now. in all probability, be impossible , but ne may very well suppose it 
was oy one of the southern proprietary governments, and possibly from Turkey the 
.1 iaigland was then of much higher consideration than it has 

wDsequentiy become Norwoulditbaic escaped those proprietors, many of whom were 
eoliglitcncd men, lhat tlie eWe cf Asia iinor, svbere cMton pow aUdantly, ™s 
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analogous to the climates of the pronnces south of Vwginia Just about the commence 
ment of the revolutionaiy iv ar. Sir K Arkunght had. inrented the spinning jenny, and 
cotton^pmmng became a matter of deep interest, m England cotton rose much m 
pnce , its various qualities attracted notice, and the world was searched for finer kinds 
island of Bourbon nas alone found to produce them , and jet the Bourbon cotton 
greatly resembled m its growth our green seed cotton, although itcannot be its parent 
plant, for all attempts to naturalize it in Georgia (which were many and repeated) have 
failed It gave blossoms, but it was cut off by the frost in the fmit, nor would it 
ratoon or grow from the root the next year, in which too it resembles tlie green seed 
cotton of our countiy This is all 1 am able to say, and perhaps all that is nccessarj 
to be said of the short staple cotton. 

The Sea Island cottonwas introduced directlyfrom the Bahamalslands into Georgia 
The levoiutionary war that closed in 1783 had been a war not less of opmion and of 
feeling than of interest, and had torn asunder many of the relations of life, whether of 
blood or of friendship Eigland offered to the unhappy settlers of this country, vvho 
had followed her standard, a home but m two of her provinces To the provinaals of 
the north she offered Is ova Scotia, to the provancials of the south, the Bahamalslands 
Jlany of the former inhabitants of the Carolinas and Georgia passed over from Floi ida 
to the Bahamas w ith tiieir slaves But what could they cultivate ^ — The rocky and and 
soil of those islands could not grow sugar cane, coflee would grow, but produced no 
fruit There was one plant that would grow, and that bore abundantly, it was cotton 
The seed, as I have been often informed by respectable gentlemen from the Bahamas 
was m the first instance procured from a small island in the West Indies, celebrated 
for Its cotton, called Anguilla. It was therefore long after its introduction into this 
country called Anguilla seed 

Cotton, as I have already stated, had taken a new value by the introduction of the 
spinning machines into England The quality of the Bahamas cotton was then con 
sidered among the best grown , new life and hope were imparted to a colony, and a 
people with whom even nope itselt had been almost extinct This first success, as is 
natural to the human mind under whatever influence it may act, recalled the memory 
of the friends they had left behind them. The winter of 1786 brought several parcels 
of cotton seed from the Bahamas to Georgia, among them (lu distinct rememorance 
upon my mind) was a parcel to Governor Jatnall of Georgia, from a near rela 
tion of Ills, then surveyor general of the Bahamas , and another parcel at this same 
time was transmitted by Colonel Roger Kelsall, of Esenmer (who was among the 
first, if not the very first successful grower of cotton), to my father, Mr James SpalJ 
ing, then residing on St Simon s Island, Georgia, who had been connected in busmes's 
with Colonel Kelsall before the Revolution I liave heard that Governor Jatriall 
then a young man, gave his seed to Mr Kicholas Turnbull, lately deceased, who culti 
rated it from that period successful!} 

I know my father planted his cotton seed, in the spring of 1787, upon the banks of 
a small rice field on St Simon’s Island The land was rich and warm, the cotton 
grew large and blossomed, but did not npen to fruit , it however ratooned or grew 
from the roots the following jear The ^Ificulty was noto oter, the cotton adapted 
itself to the climate, and every successive year from 1787 saw the long staple cotton 
extending itself along the shores of Geoigia, and into South Carolmd, whenlair 
enlightened population, then engaged id the cultivation of indigo, readdy adopted 
it All the varieties of the long staple, or at least the germ of those v aneties, 
came from that seed , differences of soil developed them, and differences of local 
situations are developing them everj day The iamc cotton seed planted in cue 
field will mve qmte a black and naked Seed, while the ^ame seed, planted upon 
another field, different in soil and situation, wUl be prone to run into large cotton, 
K 2 ° with 
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with long boles or pods, and With seeds tufted at the ends with fuzz I should 
have gre^ doubts if there w any real difference m these apparent vaneties of the long 
staple" cotton , but if there is, all who observe must know, that plants, where they 
have once intermingled their \aneties, wiU require attention for a long senes of 
years to disentangle them 

Subsequently to 1787, as the cultivation of cotton extended and became pro 
Stable, every variety of the coltcm that could be gleaned from the four quartets of 
the dobe has been tned, but none of them but one has resulted m any thing useful 
Mr James Hamilton, who fonnecly resided m Charlestown, and who now resides 
in Philadelphia, was indefati^ble m procuring seed, which he transmitted to his 
friend Mr ^ Cowper, of St Simon’s Island Mr Cowper planted some acres of 
Bourbon cotton, it grew and blossomed, but did not npen its fruit, and perished 
m the winter 

Mr Hamilton sent a cotton from Siam , it grew large, was of a rich purple colour 
both m foliage and blossom, but perished also without ripening its fruit 

The Nankin cotton nas introduced at an early period, the same that Secretary 
Crawfurd distributed the seed of some years back It was abundant m produce, the 
seed fuzzy, and the wool of a dirty yellow colour, which would not bring even the 
price of tne other abort staple cotlom, but I knew jl to produce 3 cwt to the acre 
on Jeykel Island m Georgia 'Ibe kidney seed cotton,— that is, a cotton which pro- 
duces the seed all clustered to«ther, with a lon» strong staple extending from one 
side of the seeds (and which I behere to be the Brazilian or Pernambuco cotton),— 
was tried, and was the only new species upon which there could have been any hesi- 
tancy , but this too was given up, because not as valuable, and not as procluctive 
I have giien the names of gentlemen, because I had no other means of establis^ng 
facta , and now my communication shall close 

Vout very obedient servant, 

^ , _ , , . ^ Thomas Spaidwq 

To the Editor of the Charlestown Courier Darien, Georgia 


Exibact from the Statistical AnnaU of the United States of America, fay Dr Seybert 
a Member of the House of Representatives, &c , 1818 * 

Ilf 1789, a member from South Carolina stated in the House of Representatives 
of the United States, that the people of the Southern States intended to cultivate 
cotton , and added, • if good seed could be procured he hoped they mivht suc- 
ceed”' (p 84) «* In 1790 the growth of American cotton wool was pro- 

blematical. The extent to which the production of this raw material has been subse- 
quently earned enriched the nation, and very much contributed to lessen the demand 
for slaves Prior to 1790, the Dutch settlement in Surinam, and other parts of the 
West-Indies, were comidered as the countries from which the manufactonea m the 
Umted States might be supplied with cotton wool In 1791 the first parcel of 
exported from the Umted States, and amounted only 
to iy,200lbs' p 92 •' 


1 ’'= 5"” ">«™ was first imported into this 
country from India and (rom America, respectively 7— Indian cotton was 
first imported into England in 1790, and United States cotton in 1791 . 

of American cotton exported annually ? 
29*,SI0,„.,b,.. and the^alue 29.3*9./« 
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1 87 0. What is the amount of cotton now imported from India? — The 
total export from all India in the year 1827 was 68,411,015 lbs., the value 
of which at 25s. per maund of 80 lbs., would be £1,068,922 j so that the 
importation of the American cotton has increased from about 19,000 lbs., to 
’ 294 , 000,000 lbs,, and the increase in the Indian cotton is but 68,000,000 Ibs^ 

1 87 1. Are you of opinion, that supposing the same capital and skill had 
been employed in the cultivation of cotton in India as was employed in the 
United States, that a similar increase in the exportation of Indian cotton 
might have taken place ?— -Not to the same degree. I do not contemplate 
that there ever should exist so active a spirit of industry in India under any 
circumstances as in the United States, but to a great degree. 

1872 . Have you any statement of Mr. Colebrook with respect to the cul- 
tivation of cotton in the lower parts of India ?— 'I consulted Mr. Colebrook 
respecting the Dacca cotton, and had an opportunity of perusing the manu- 
scripts of the late Dr. Roxburgh, which contain an account of the Dacca 
cotton ; he calls it a variety of tlie common herbaceous annual cotton of 
India, and states that it is longer in the staple, and affords the material 
from which the Dacca muslins have been always made. I have some 
documents respecting certain experiments for the cultivation of a good 
kind of cotton in Bengal. They consist of a communication from a gentle, 
man in India to a house in Liverpool, transmitting samples of cotton culti- 
vated by himself, with the report of the brokers upon those samples. 

\The Witness delivered in the same, which xoerc read as follows .•] 

To James Cropper, Esq., Liverpool. 

De.411 Sir ; 

Not questioning but that, at the present crisis, every thing which tends to prove 
the cap^ility of India to produce abundantly many of the commodities whiim we 
now import from other countries must be interesting to you, and to the merchants 
of Liverpool generally, I do myself the pleasure of forwarding to you two samples 
of cotton the field-growth of my estate here (about forty mues north-east of Cal- 
cutta), where it thrives so luxuriantly as frequently to oblige me to root it up. 
There can be no qu^tion but that it might be produced to any extent over a vast 
tract of country, and to considerable advantage, to judge from its very great pro- 
ductiveness. There is, I think, no fear of its degeneration, for I have now cultivated 
it for some years ; a comparison with the first year’s sample indicating rather an 
improvement in the opinion of the best judge of the article in Calcutta, himself a 
professional spinner. The Nankin colom^ cotton is by no means so productive as 
the Bourbon. An intelligent Chinese informs me it requires oil-cake to become so. 
My object in forwarding the specimens is further to obtain valuations of them as 
compared with other cottons. As a guide for future speculations, should the article 
pronuse to answer, and both as foreign secretary to the Agricultural Society-of 
Calcutta, and individually, I shall be happy to corre^ond with you, or with any 
of your commercial friends, on subjects connected with what I trust I may term 
our mutual interests. Specimens of cottons with their values, as compared with those 
now sent, models or drawings of the best American gins, &c. will, be higlily useful 
to us here. 

You 
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We the underiso*ned cotton-brolters having been requested by Cropper, Benson and 
Co., merchants of Lwerpool, to examine and value a sample of cotton received by 
them from Calcutta, and grown in its vicinity, do give it as our decided opinion that it 
is a very nsefnl description of cotton, clean, and fair in colour and staple, and that it 
would now meet with a ready sale in this market at 6Jd. per pound, whilst the average 
quality of other ^st-India cotton, comnaonly sold uoder the denominations of Surat 
and Bengal, is not worth more than 5tf. per pound, and that of nine-tenths of the 
cotton grown in the United States of America Is of tlie value of 6|d. per pound. ^ 
Liverpool, 6 mo. (June) 23d, 1830. 

IsAjic CooEE. Ricuard Tlsiev. 

Richard Bateson. James Ryley, Jun- 

Alfred Waterhouse. William Myers. 

Colin Campbell. 

1873. Is there any cotton cultivated by Europeans in Bengal ?—Nonei 
except as an experiment. There is now under cultivation some Sea Island 
or other American long-staple cotton in the island of Saugur. 

1874. "What is there to prevent them from cultivating cotton as they cul- 
tivate indigo in the same provinces where cotton is grown ?— There are a 
great many circumstances which prevent it. The province of Bengal itself 
is unfit generally for the cultivation of cotton ; that province affords no 
cotton for exportation j their cotton requires great skill and great attention } 
it requires great skill also in separating the seed from the wool j it is extremely 
liable to depredation j a whole cotion-field might be plucked in the course 
of a night in a country where there are no fences, and little protection from 
such depredations. 

1875. Can you state the amount of cotton consumed at the present 

moment in the United Kingdom within any given period ? — ^Fifteen thousand 
bales a week was the quaniuy consumed at Liverpool last year. ' 

IS 7 C. Was there notaperiod very recently at which the stock was reduced 
to a very low ebb ? — ^Yes ; a merchant of Liverpool informed me that in the 
year 1815 the whole stock of cotton in the market, good, bad, and damaged, 
amounted to no more than 4,000 bales. 

1877. Is not the consumption of cotton in this country increasing with 
great rapidity? — ^Yes, with extraordinary rapidity. 

1878. Do you not conceive that it is necessary that some new source of 
supply should be opened for the cotton required? — Yes; I think we ought 
to be rendered, in a good measure, independent of a foreign country. The 

existence 


-You are at full liberty to make use of this communication, and of my name, la 
any way you may please j and with my best wbhes for the success of your endeavours, 
. Pray believe me y-our's, very truly, 

, Henry Piddington, 

Foreign SecT Ag> and Hor'* Socr of Calcutta, 

Care of Messrs. Mackintosh and Co , Calcutta. 

Numtollah, 15th August 1829. 
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existence of the manufacture at present depends almost entirely upon the 
supply of the article from the United Slates of America. 

IS 79 . Do you think, if all lestrictions were removed, that Europeans 
would cultivate cotton advantageously in India? — It is very difficult to say 
to what objects capital would be applied under such circumstances, whether 
to cotton or other articles, but that capital would be extensively applied I 
have no doubt; and I think it very likely it would early be applied to the 
cultivation of cotton, considering the attempts that have been made to grow 
it, even under the present discouraging circumstances. 

1880. Can you give the Committee any information with regard to the 
growth of the mulberry-tree in India ? — As it is of importance that the exact 
species of the mulberry cultivated in India should be known, I consulted two 
very able botanists upon the subject, Mr, Henry Golebrook, who is intimately 
acquainted with India, and a man of great eminence, and Dr. Wallich, one 
of the first botanists that has ever been in India, and they tell me that there 
are three species of mulberry cultivated in India ; the white mulberry, which 
is used for feeding silk-worms in Europe ; the dark-purple mulberry, which 
is used for the same purpose in China ; and the Indian mulberry, botanically 
a distinct species from the first two. It is this last alone which is ever used 
for feeding silk-worms in India. 

1881. Is the mulberry largely cultivated in India?— For the purpose of 
feeding silk-worms it is confined entirely to Bengal Proper. 

1882. Do you conceive it to be capable of considerable increase?— It has 
been increasing: it has never been tried, that I am aware of, in any of the 
northern provinces of India. 

1883. Has the situation of the indigo planters, and the cultivation of indigo 
in India, attracted your attention ?— Yes, a great deal. 

1884. Are you aware that in the year 1829 certain enquiries were sent out 
from this country by the Court of Directors, as to the state of the indigo 
planters, and their relations witli the natives and with the government ?— It 
was so reported m Calcutta, and the report was cicdited there: T have no 
authentic means of knowing that it really was so. 

1885. Are not the indigo plantations carried on principally by means of 
capital advanced by the inhabitants of Calcutta ?—Uarried on generally by 
the iiouses of agency, banking-houses, and merchants of Calcutta. But that 
is by no means always the case ; there are men of large property in this 
country who are indigo planters ; there are also indigo planters on this spot 
who are men of independent property. 

1880. Are not the men in this country to whom you allude men who have 
come from that country? — ^Either they or their heirs. 

1887- In consequence of the report which you atate to have been current 
at Calcutta, that orders had gone out to investigate the relations subsisting 
between the indigo planters and the government and the natives, did the 
inhabitants of Calcutta also make similar inquiries ?— Yes ; the merchants of 

Calcutta 
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15 March 1831. Calcutta addressed queries to the indigo planters, and the replies to those 

queries have been transmitted to me, and I now have them here, and will beg 

J. Cra\rf\iTd, Esq. \eave to offer them in evidence to the Committee. 

1888. IVere those queries addressed to a great number of persons? — I sup- 
pose they were addressed to all the indigo planters j but I can only state, with 
respect to the replies which have been transmitted to me. I think they 
amount to about thirty-seven. I have madecopies of some of them. J beg 
leave to state, before offering these documents to the Committee, that I am 
not authorized to give the names of the parties, nor of the districts in which 
they reside. 

1889. Are you aware of the limits within which the indigo manufacture is 
carried on in India? — think I may state generally that the cultivation of 
indigo is conducted from Dacca up to Delhi ; indeed from the latitude of 
about twenty-two degrees up to about twenty-eight or twenty-nine. 

1890. Can you state the average quantity annually produced for exporta- 
tion? — About nine millions of pounds. 

1891. Can you state what is the amount paid by British-born sub3ects at 
the places of production for rent and labour ?— >11 is stated in one of the 
letters to amount to £1,680,000 sterling. 

1892. Are you aware what proportion that bears to the rack-rent, or land- 
tax, of the whole ancient possessions of the Company thirty.eight years ago?. 
— U is about one-half the whole rack.rent or land-tax that ruined thrce- 
fouTlha of the proprietors within a few years after it was established, and 
which ux, notwithstanding, is the best measure that 1 know of that the 
British Government has ever pursued in India. 

1893. Do you know what Is the value of the indigo which comes to Cal- 
cutta? — It is estimated at £2,400,000 on its arrival at Calcutta. 

1894. What price does it realize in Europe? — According to estimates 
which I have seen, about £3,600,000. 

1895. What is the effect upon the condition of the people of introducing 
the culture of indigo ? — It has increased the rent of the land very greatly i 
it has raised the price of labour, and of course, therefore improved the con- 
dition of the people. 

189G. How docs that improvement show itself? — By their being better 
housed and better clad. ® 


1897. Have you resided at any time in any of those indigo districts ? I 

have stated that I have resided in the northern parts of India where indigo is 
cultivated } but it is a long while ago, and I have no distinct recollection of 
the culture. I am only giving the Committee the substance of the communi- 
cations to which I have alluded, the letters themselves not bcinc admitted as 
eviuenpp. . ® 


1893. Haveybu taken pains to ascertain the state of the cultivation and 
manufacture of indigo in the East-lndics ?— Yes, 1 have." 


1899. Have 
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1899 Ha\e jou received a great number of letters upon the subject from 
those actually engaged in that culti\ation’ — Indirectly horn those engaged 
in the cultivation, transmitted to me by their agents, banker*, and consli 
tuents in Calcutta 

1900 Can you slate any facts to the Committee, as to the progressive rise 
of labour and rent in consequence of the indigo cultivation in anj particular 
district ? — 1 am informed that in one disliict, which I believe to be the district 
of Tirlioot, the rent of land had risen from 2s 8 'rf and Ss 3d per English 
statute acre, to 4s 7ld , and 7s 6d , and I think 1 may safely state, that in all 
the indigo districts there has been a rise of at least fifty pei cent in the price 
of labour, and with respect to rents m some districts they have iisen foui- 
fold, and very generally they have been doubled, since the first introduction 
ot the indigo culture The district to which 1 allude, in which thej have 
been quadrupled, is Tirhoot 

1901 Can you state any facts as to the number of people employed in any 
district? — I cannot state the actual number employed in any entire distnct, 
I can state the number employed at particular fhctones 

1902 Was the land nowemplojcd in the cultivation of indigo under 
culture previously to the introduction of indigo?— I suppose m many cases it 
was In the lower parts of Bengal the land used for indigo consist* for the 
most part of sand banks, produced by changes m the course of the great 
rivers, and on such land there were grown inferior crops, giving very low 
rents , they were fit only for such inferior crops as pulses and maize, and 
other low grain* 

1903 Does the cultivation of indigo occupy a greater number of persons 
than the culiivation with which the land was pre\iously occupied? — I cannot 
speak distinctly to that point , but in consequence of the augmented rents 
of those lands, there has been a necessity for clearing additional ones, and 
theie has been a vast augmentation in the cultivation and clearing of the 
country in consequence of the indigo cultivation , consequent!} an increased 
popufation. 

1901. What has been the effect of the introduction of indigo culture on 
the revenue ’ — I shall state it with respect to two distncts I understand 
that the original land assessment and rack rent of the district of Nuddea was 
ten lacks of rupees a }ear, or £100,000, the amount now annually laid out 
in rent and labour by the indigo planters is three times that amount, or 
£300,000 sterling In Tiihoot, a very great indigo district, the annual out- 
laj of the indigo planters for rent and labour equals the whole original rack 
rent of the } ear 1793 under Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement, being 
£200,000 sterling 

1905 Has the introduction of indigo given any facilities to the Govern 
mentfor the collection of their rev enue ? — Verj great, according to all the 
accounts I have heard I think it almost impossible that it should not have 
Y done 
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done so, considering that themdigo planter annually la>s out oh the spot, in 
lent and labour alone, a sum equivalent to the original rack rent of Bengal 
and Bahar , which rack rent was estimated about the year 1793, when the 
permanent settlement was made, at ten elevenths of the rent of land, which 
rent of land was reckoned, most commonly at about one half the gross pro- 
duce of the sod 

1906 What do you mean by rack rent ? — Every thing that could be got 
and taken , the rent taken in the shape of land tax by the Government, u Inch 
ruined three fourths of the proprietoia of the sod in the course of four oi five 
years The Committee will probably allowme to explain, that with lespecl 
to the land tax of India generally, the system of husbandry which pievails 
there is the Metayer system, the cultivator taking one half and giving one 
half to the proprietor 1 or the most pait, both the Mahomedan government, 
and the British government after it, have taken the proprietor’s share Tlut 
I conceive, is generally a pretty accuiate statement of the nature of the land 
revenue of India throughout It is, however, prodigiously modified in the 
old provinces of Bengal, in consequence of the permanent settlement of 
Lord Cornwallis, where a real property in the sod has been created, and 
where land> sell at sixteen or seventeen years purchase , but no such thing 
as this prevails in any other part of India, where the land tax is almost 
universally variable 

1907 Are the indigo planters men of influence in their neighbourhood? 
—They possess that sort of influence which property gives eveiy where I 
know no other influence they possess 

1908 Can you state any inconveniences or obstacles to which the cuUi 
vation of indigo and of other commodities in India is subjected — Yes, 
a great many, the prohibition to hold lands, of course, the power vested in 
the government of transmitting oi deporting parties at pleasure , the state of 
the administration of justice and the condition of the police, are a few 

1909 Have you had any opportunity of forming an opinion as to the 
effect of the colonization of India? — I have been of opinion, for the last 
twenty yeais of my life, that it is necessaiy to the good goveinment of 
India, to the stability of the Bntish power, and to the impifSement of the 
countiy generally 

1910 Will you state what you mean by the term colonization, particu 

larly as to the class of persons tint you would wish to see there ? Any one 

that chooses to go there, provided the laws are sufficiently goo 1, equal to all 
parties , that no difference or distinction be made between persons black or 
white or brown ^ ’ 


1911 W hat class of persons do you think would avail themselVes of the 
Geneially speaking I think persons of some property, and 

VP™’’,'"'* labourers would go out from this countiy to 
settle in India J_1 think ccrtaiply not to any extent , but a Ubourei in this 


country 
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country, if of any intelligence, would soon become fiomething better than a 
labourer there. 

1913. What obstacles would present themselves to men in the conditioh of 

labourere going out to India ? — The market for ordinary labour being already 
stocked, in a good measure so, at least; the climate not admitting the per- 
foimance of ordinary day, or at least of field-labour ; and the expense of the 
voyage. ' ' 

1914. Has the condition of the Anglo-Indians in India come Under your 

personal observation ? — A good deal j I have been personally acquainted 
with some of the most tepectable of them. i 

1915. Can you suggest any altei-ation in the mode of treatment with 
respect to them which would be advantageous to the country^ — Ihm of 
opinion that they ought to be admitted to every privilege of British-born 
subjects \ that every situation ought to be as open to them as to British- 
born subjects, or to natives of the country ; in short, my opinion is that all 
classes ought to be put upon an equality, whether natives of the country, 
Anglo-Indians, or Europeans, being subjects of the crown. 

1916. Do you mean that both natives and Europeans should be placed 
under tlie same system of law?— Yes, provided the law be good. 

1917. And all admitted to the same privileges and employment?— 
Exactly so. 

1918. Are the Anglo-Indians an intelligent and docile race of people, or 
otherwise? — Their intelligence is in proportion to the education they have 
received. I have known individuals among them equal to any European 
whatever. I beg to name two individuals, Mr. Kidd, the master ship-builder 
of the Company at Calcutta, and Colonel Skinner. There are many other 
individuals; but these two 1 can personally speak to, because I have Known 
-them well. 

1919. Have you had an opportunity of ascertaining the opinions and wishes 
of the European and other inhabitants of Calcutta on the subject of free 
trade and colonization ? — I think the best opportunities ; they have petitioned 
Parliament for an extension of their privileges three times within the last 
three years and a half. 

1920. Is there any native party in Calcutta hostile to the extension of the 
privilege ? — Yes, there is. 

1921. Is that a numerous party ?— I cannot judge of their numbers; buti 
beg to say that it is the same party that is hostile to enlightened improve- 
ment of every kind ; for example, it is that party that is at this moment 
sending home an agent to this country to petition Parliament for the repeal of 
Lord William Bentinck’s regulation, or law, abolishing the suttee, or burning 
of widows. The same agent, I believe, has the charge of two petitions, one 
praying that Europeans shall not be allowed to colonize in'India, and the 
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15 Mztch 18 S 1 other tliat the Hindoos shall be alloived to burn their own widows in the usual 
way 

J traiLfurd, Esq Have you been able to form any comparison of tlic wealth, prospe- 

rity, and tranquillity of those parts of India where a great number of Euro- 
peans are settled with those where there are few?— I think I have never 
heard of any insurrections or disturbances m an) part of the country where 
many Europeans have been settled. I apply that observation to India, and 
I apply It also to the island of Java, with winch I was at one time very inti- 
mately acquainted from a residence of between fiic and six years there. 

1923 Are the European settlers an ordeily and well regulated set of 
people generally" — I think, generally spcahing, they are ns much so as can 
be expected under a system of laws very imperfectly administered, and with 
comparatively very little protection to property 

1924 What do you consider to be the worst class of Europeans in India? 
— Necessaiily and naturally the worst class are people that have got 
there clandestinely, such as deserters from ships, and others , convicts from 
New South Wales, &c, &c. I l^avc know n of a good many cases of the latter 
class 

1925 Is It your opinion that free adventurers to India would be a respect- 
able class, supnosing colonization were permitted ?~I think a good class 
generally would go there j but their continuing respectable, or being other- 
wise, would depend upon the administration of justice and the state of society 
in the country to which they resorted. 

192G Are those native petitioners against free trade jn India a wealthy set 
of people ’*— 1 cannot 'ipeak distinctly to that point, but I suppose there are 
many w ealthy people amongst them 

1927, Do you suppose their objections arise from a feeling of jealousy to 
the employment of British capital interfering with their own capital ? — I think, 
generally speaking, from all I understand, their objections apply toinnova 
tion of any soit 

192s Not from any feeling of dishke to the English Government ?— Not 
that 1 am aware of 

1929 Would )ou propose to allow colonization, without givinf^ the Com- 
pany or the Government of India any power to send colonists home ’ Most 

certainly I should propose to grant to the local government all lecal cower, 
hut no other. * ^ 

1930 What conditions would you lay down as such to justify the sending 
away any European from India?— I would not permit the government to 
send Europeans out of the country under any circumstance It is an arbi 
trary power, that is destructive of all enterprize and secunt) No man cm 
sit down quietly, as long as he has risks before him of being sent off even 
without a reason assigned Such a power has the necessary effect of making 

Europeans 
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Europeans in India the enemies of the existing government, under whatever 
name it may be exercised. 

1931. Do you apprehend that the number of colonists might increase, so 

as under any circumstances to become a source of danger to the permanency 
of the British government in India? — Noj on the contrary, I think they 
would add greatly to the strength of the British Government of India : and 
I beg leave here to quote, for I have authority for doing so, the opinion of 
Mr. Henry Colebrook, once a member of the Supreme Government, and a 
man very eminent. 1 had an interriew with him the day before yesterday, 
and he authorized me to state, that forty years ago he advocated the settle- 
ment of British-born subjects in India, considering it a safe measure, tind that 
he adheres to that opinion now. Mr. Colebrook, I am sorry to say, is in 
such health as not to Ije able to attend this Committee.' 1 .' 

1932. Do you attribute any of the existing defects of Government in 
India to the exclusion of colonists? — Yes; I think the law'would be more 
clieaply and better administered, and the police of the country would be 
better, if there was an intelligent class of British proprietors and settlers in 
the provinces. 

* 1933. If colonists had been admitted, do you conceive the present state of 
India would be ditferent to what it is now?— I think it would be a better 
ordered country, and a wealthier country. ' 

19S4i. "Would it have been more easy to have carried into effect the 
different plans that have been attempted for the improvement ofit All the 
good phins. It would have been more difficult to carry bad plans into effect j 
it would not be so easy to inflict very heavy taxation of course. 

1935. Would the various plans that have been set on foot for improving 
the management of the revenue and the administration of justice, and other 
improvements, in your opinion, have been more effectually secured if the 
Government had had the assistance of a large body of colonists? — ^Yes. I 
wiVf not say a large 6ocfy, 6ecause I tflink such a fioify never vfoaid have 
gone there ; but 1 have no doubt the administration of Government, justice 
and police, would have been more effectually carried on with the assistance 
of such a body of men. 

1936. Would the improvement of the soil and of the manufactures also 
have been promoted? — No doubt. 

1937. Is the Committee to understand that you conceive that unlimited 
access to India could co-exist with the present form and system of the 
administration of the Government in India; or do you contemplate, in that 
case, a material change in the form and system of the Government of 
India? — I think it might co-exist with the existing form of Government in 
India. 

1938. Would it be necessary to alter the state of the law with regard to 

. Europeans 
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Europeans in respect to the law suits vritU the natives? — Yes , it would be 
necessary that the same laws should be administered to all parties. 

19S9 Ho\v IS the Case at present? — In the towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, Ihe/e Is an admirtistratiofl of English law, the Hindoos and 
MaliomedanS respectively having their own hw of inheritance. In the pro- 
vinces there IS a superstructure of the Company's regulations upon the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo law, the Hindoo and Mahomedan law of inhentance 
with respect to those parties being generally observed. The criminal law is 
the Mahomedan law modified by the Company's regulations. 

1940. Are the Europeans subject to this law m the provinces ? — They are 
not} their case is provided for by Acts of Parliament. 

1941 You resided at Singapore some time ?— -I did. 

1942 AfVere Europeans allowed freely to establish themselves there' — 
When I was charged with the administration of Singapore it did not form by 
law an integral portion of the British territory in India j it was held os a sort 
of political dependency The consequence of that was, that onj body might 
come that pleased , and they did come in any numbers, and I never nsKed 
any questions about them. I do not recollect that amongst all the settlers 
that were at Singapore there were more than two persons that had licenses 
from the East-lndia Company. 

194s Did any difficulties arise to the Government in consequence of that 
free access ? — 1 think not. It may be safely said that the Government owed 
3 great deal to the British settlers at Singapore if it had not been for the 
assistance given by them it would indeed have been impossible to carry on 
the administration of the place There were twelve or fourteen thousand 
inhabitants of all sorts, Chinese, Arabs, Malajs, Hindoos, and Malm- 
medans. 

1944 By V\hat laws were they goveined?-— In my time there was no law 
at all I asked for authonty from the Supreme Government, and found it 
could not be given. I was obliged to act for the best, and to the best of my 
judgment, as if I were vested wth legal poweis, but I never possessed any.* 

1945. What year did you go out to India ? — In 1803 

194f) In the medical service?— Yes 

1947 How long were j ou employed m the medical service exclusivelv ?— 
I think about eight years 

Did jou reside at that timem the interior of India ? — Five } ear's 
m the northern provinces of India, and three years in Prince of Wales 


1949. Were you then limited to the exercise of your own profession ?— 
study of the Eastern languages, which 1 paid 


attention to from a very early period. 


1950 With 
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1950. With the exception of those five years in your early life, did you 
ever reside in India? — I resided afterwards about a twelvemonth in 
Calcutta.* ■ - ■ ' ' ‘ ' 


Jovis, 17° die Martii l83j. 

. Mr. JOSHUA SAUNDERS called in, and examined. 

1951. You have been in India? — I have. 

1952. How long have you resided In India ? — More than five years. 

1953. At what period? — From July 1824 till February 1830. 

1954. When did you return to England ? — In July last. 

. 1955. You were employed in the silk trade? — 1 was employed in that 
trade. 

1956. Had you any instructions in the silk trade before you proceeded to 
India P~1 had, 

1957. What was your object in going to India ? — Merely to purchase raw 
silk for the London market. 

1958. Are you acquainted with the districts where the Company's silk is 
raised ?— I am. 

• 1959. Can you state what number of filatures they have ? — Eleven or 
twelve, I believe. 

. 1960. In what district ? — In several districts. 

1961. Will YOU enumerate them? — Radnagore, Hurripaul, Santipore, 
Cossirabuzar, Bauleah, Comercolly, Sardah, Jungypore, Mauldhali, Rang- 
pore, Sunnaraukhi, and Gonatea. 

1902. In what part of India are those districts ? — Between tlie latitudes 
of 22 and 26, and the longitude of 86 to 90. 

1963. Is that in the provinces of Bengal and Orissa? — It is. 

1964. Is any silk produced in the Upper Provinces? — Not that I am 
aware of. 

1965. Have you visited several of the districts you have mentioned?^! 
have. 

1966. Did you, in the course of your travels, make any obsen-ation upon 
the culture of the mulberry? — I have, in passing through the sill: districts. 
The mode adopted is by cultivating the mulbeiry from small strips mstead 
of the large tree ; it is cultivated in beds. 

I9G7. Is it the same species of mulberry that is cultivated in Italy? — Xo j 
I believe it is altogether a distinct species. 

1968. Are 
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1968. Are there not two species of worm? — Tliere are ; viz. the decee, or 
country woi m, and the annual, 

1969. Is the latter the same as the Italian?— I believe it was brou^lit 
either from Italy or China. 

1970. Do you conceive the produce of the Italian worm to be better than 
that of the country worm ? — ^Yes, in quality. 

1971. Do you know how long that has been introduced into India? — ^Not 
exactly j I think some yeais. 

1972. Is there not a wild silk? — ^Thereisj it grows on the north-east 
frontier. 

1973. What use do they make of it ? — It is wound and made into cloth for 
domestic use. 

1974. Has it been cxpojted? — It has been sent to this country in a mariu* 
factored state, a few pieces for curiosity ; also samples in the raw state have 
been sent to this country, but it has not yet been considered worth the atten- 
tion of the merchant. I hav ea 'ample of the pods with me. 

1975* Is it very inferior to the cultivated species ?— Very much so. 

197^* Is the cultivation of the mulberry and the production of^he cocoons 
confined to the natives? — Totally, or with a very few exceptions. 

1977' Are they generally raised by the same parties, the mulberry and the 
cocoons ^—Sometimes they are, but generally by distinct parties. 

1978. Are you aware whether the Company make advances to the parties 
supplying the cocoons?—! have always understood that they do make 
advances. 

1979. How are the prices settled at which the cocoons are delivered 
Generally subsequent to the delivery of the silk or cocoons. 

19S0. Do the parties who supply them know at the time they supply thfim 
what price they are to receive tor them' — Generally they do not. 

1981. For what maiket is the Company’s investment generally purchased? 
— For the European market. 

1982. ;^Vhere are the cocoons purchased by the Company reeled? Gene- 

rally at their own filatures. 

1983. By whom is that operation performed ? — By natives. . 

1984. Besides the principal fitatures»are there any out-factories? In soiue 

districts there are out-factories, and I understand that they are from ten to 
twenty miles distant from the main factory. 

1985. Are not the silk districts divided into ciicles? — They have been 
since I827. 

1986. Do the Company give the same price for the cocoons in each circle> 
whatever the quality may be?— I believe they do. 

1987. Wh^ie 
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1987. "Where do you reckon the best silk to be produced ? — Gonatea, at 

present, is one of the best districts. - 

1988. Which do you consider the most inferior? — Bauleah, 

1989. Do you know whether the same price is gii^en for the silk produced 
in the best and in the inferior districts? — Only one pi Ice is given within each 
circle ; and I believe Bauleah, Sardah, and Jungypore, are in the same 
circle. 

1990. What do you conceive to be the quality of the silk produced in Sar- 
dah and Jungypore, as compaied with that at Bauleah ? — I should think that 
Bauleah is infeiior to the Sardah and Jungypore, at least two rupees a seer. 

1991. Is the Italian machinery used in the Company’s filatures? — It is 
on the Italian principle. 

1992. Is'the machinery complex or simple? — ^Very simple indeed. 

1993. Where is it made ^ — That which is used by the Company is made 
at their silk factories. 

1994f. Have the natives adopted the Italian mode of reeling ? — They have 
adopted foe filature silk the same reeling as that which is used at the Com- 
pany’s factories. 

1995. Do they not continue the old mode of reeling?— For the manufac- 
ture of piece-goods they reel the silk differently, into putney silk, which is 
quite different from filature silk. 

1996. Is the native mode of reeling by the hand?— It is. 

1997- Isany of the silk that is produced by the natives purchased by the 
Company? — Yes, frequently in some districts. 

1998. Are you aware whether any British-born subjects are at the present 
moment engaged in growing the mulberry, in rearing worms, or in reeling 
silk ? — I know a Mr. Watson, and two or three persons, who have made ex- 
periments j but, at the present time, the only person I know is Mr. Watson, 
who is engaged in the produce of silk. 

1999- Has Mr. Watson considerable filatures ?— He had consideralbefila- 
tures in the midst of the Bauleah, Sardah, and Comercolly districts. 

2000 Do you know the reason why he has discontinued them ? — From the 
encroachments of the Company in building factories close by his, and by that 
means preventing his carrying on his factoiies profitably. 

2001. In what way did they encroach upon him ? — Having established a 

factory, the Company built others near to his, by which they took the whole 
of the cocoons, and the produce of the district around him. ; 

2002. Did the Company’s agents use their authority in order to produce 
that result? — That 1 am not aware of. 

2003. AVas Mr. Watson in the habit of making advances to the producers 
of the cocoons ? — ^I cannot answer that question decidedly, 

Z- SOOL What 
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S004. What is the amount of Mr. Watson’s production at the present tto- 
mmt ?— At the present moment it is only a few bales. 

2005. Does he reside in the place ?— Yes, he resides in the neighbourhood 
ofFerridpore. 

2006. Do you considerthat Mr. Watson’s silk was equal to that produced 
by the Company ?— I consider it equal to the average quality of the Com- 
pany’s investments. 

SOty/. Are you nware whether Mr. Watson introduced any process by steam 
for winding the silk ? — I believe he was one of the first to introduce the pro- 
cess of winding by steam, which is now introduced at the Company’s factories 
at Cotnercolly and Sardah. 

2008. Is the attention of the natives engaged in the production of the silk 
directed more to the quantity or to the quality of the article they produce ? 
—Mote to the quantity. 

2009. Can you state the cause of the inferiority of the private or native 
silk to that of the Company ? — Merely from quantity being their object, in 
consequenSe of the gfeat demand for silk by the private trade. A certain 
portion of material, if wound into superior silk, will not produce the same 
quantity as if wound into inferior. 

2010. Does not the sUkvaty considerably in quality according to the Sea- 
son in which it is produced?— It does; the best silk is manufactured in the 
dry and cold seasons. 

2011. Upon what is it that the quality of the silk chiefly depends?— The 
quality of the silk chiefly depends upon the reeling of tt. 

2012. Do you consider Radnagore to be as congenial in soil and climate to 
the production of silk as the other districts, or not? — I think it is less than 
the more northern districts. 

2013. Were not the native growers and producers of silk, who had received 
advances from the Company previous to I827, prohibited from selling their 
produce toother parties ?—ies ; men under advance from the Company 
were prijhibifed from jeH/wg- either siikor cocoons bat to the Campsay's 
factory from which they had received the advance. 

'2014. Was that the case where the advance was very small ? — I believe it 
was the general rule. 

? 2015. Do you hap’pen to fcuhw practically how the advance was made ; 

» were any means taken by the person making the advance in some measure 
to force it? — Cases have been known where natives have refused to take an 
advance. I know one case where a native refused to take an advance from 
the Company, and money was thrown into his house, and he was forced in 
consequence to consider himself as under advance to the Company. This 
was represented to me by a native. 

2016. At what time was that? — ^That was in 1825 or 1826. 


2017. Will 
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' 2017* Will you give the name of the party?— I do not know whether, 1 can 17 March 1831. 

give the name of the native, but I assert it as a fact which was represented to 

me by a native of the district of Radnagore. 

2018. Was he a respectable man ? — He was as respectable as the gene- 
rality of the men who receive advances from the Company, 

2019« Is it the practice of the Company*s residents always to keep the silk 
growers under advance ? — I believe it is. 

2020. Was not this practice annulled by an order from England in 1829? 

— It took effect in 1829 j a local order placing the merchants on a footing 
with the Company. 

2021. Has this order had the desired effect in completely establishing an 
equality ? — Not altogether. 

202s, Can you state in what way that effect is prevented ? — ^Sinee the 
order of 1829, I requested a native merchant, who was in the habit of 
supplying me with silk from the Bauleah district, and whose relations 
reside in the Comercolly district, to try and procure me silk from the 
ComercoIIy district, and he told me in reply, that it was quite impossible for 
him to attempt it, being too much in awe of the Company to allow of his 
undertaking to supply me,^ a small factory of his ’having been once burnt, 
which be had established in the Comercolly district \ and he gave me to 
understand that it was burnt from the interference of the Company, by the 
Company’s peons. 

2023. Was there not an Eur<^ean sent to the Radnagore district by 
Messrs. Palmer, for the purpose of collecting silk, in 1823 and 1824 ? — Yes } 
a gentleman was sent down by Messrs. Palmer and Co. to collect silk in that 
district, and he established a small factory for the purpose of making expe- 
riments in reeling a small quantity of silk. This factory was fbrcibly entered 
by peons belonging to the Company, who cut the silk from the reels and 
threatened to destroy it by fire, when the gentlemen in charge of the factory 
rescued it by forcing the peons out with sticks and staves. 

2024. Was any representation made to the Government upon that occa- 
sion ? — It was represented in the strongest possible terms to the Company by 
Palmer & Co., and I believe that no answer was given, and no notice taken 
of the application whatever. 

2025. Do you know any other individuals, who have attempted to esta- 
blish filatures in the silk districts, who were compelled to abandon the 
undertaking ? — Yes, Mr. Gonger, and two other gentlemen, whose names I 

. have forgotten. 

20QG. What are the districts that are peculiarly subject to the Company’s 
monopoly ? — Comercolly is one, Jungypore, Mauldhah, Sardah,' and several 
others. 

2027. Do you conceive that in the districts so subjected to the Company’s 
2 2 monopoly 
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monopoly the private trader would be enabled to purchase silk? Not at 
present, certainly. 

2028. In what districts is it that this monopoly has been to a great degree 
broken through ?— Chiefly in Bauleah, Hurripaul, Radnagore, and 'Cos- 
simbuzar. 

2029. When you first went out to Cossimbuzar did you find the monopoly 
a close one? — It was almost a close one, there was only a little silk to be 
procured in that district ; but since I arrived in India it has become con- 
siderably more open than it was to the private trader, very much by ray own 
means. 

2030. How are the Company’s residents paid upon theii purchases of silk ? 
1 believe by a commission on the quantity supplied. 

2031* By whom, is the price of the silk fixed that is purchased by the Com* 
piny ? — The districts are divided into circles, and the resident at the head 
of each circle, previous to the bund or season when the silk is produced, 
sends a circular round to the other residents in his circle, and they agree 
upon a price, which is afterwards confirmed 01 not by the Board of 
Trade. 

2032. How long is It after this agreement as to the puce that the pro* 
ducer is informed of H?— As soon as possible, but generally the delay is 
considerable. 

2033. Do you not conceive that the fixing the price after the pi eduction 

has been given in, considerably interferes with tne free trade that would 
otherwise be carried on?— Certainly it does. . ' ; 

2034. Can an individual who is engaged in purchasing silk for the free 
trade know with any degree of ceitainty what the result of his speculation 
would be? — have always, in purchasing silk from the district of Cossim* 
buzar, been obliged to make roy purchases altogether dependent upon the 
price paid by the Company, and therefore have been completely ignorant 
as to what the price would be until after the Company had fixed their 
price. 

2035. Are the Company’s residents allowed to purchase silk on their own 
account, or to act as agents for others ? — ^Yes j after they have supplied the 
quantity required by the Company. 

203G. Have you ever so employed them ?— 1 have. • 

2037. E’hat commission do they charge? — I cannot speak positively to 

the amount of the commission paid by the Company, but I believe it is two 
and a half per cent. In the case of private indivicfuals it is an agreement 
between the ® 

2038. Was there a rise in the price of silk from the year 18H to the year 

1827 ?— Yes j a gradual rise, and a \ery considerable one. 

2039. Did 
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2039. Did the produce from India increase consequently upon that rise ? 
— ^Not in proportion to the rise of price. 

2010. Supposing the trade had been free, do you conceive that increase 
would have kept pace in some measure with the rise of price ? — I think it 
certainly would. 

204-1. Has there been a rise in the rent of land and the wages of labour 
consequent upon the increased price of the siik ? — Mulberry land has risen in 
rent ; but land, generally speaking, has risen little or nothing. 

204-2. Do you conceive that the Zemindars are interested in maintaining 
the monopoly? — Certainly, so far as that by upholding the Company’s system 
they are enabled to let their land at a higher rate, in consequence of the 
increased prices given by the Company for silk, 

204-3. Do you conceive that the actual producer is benefited to the full 
extent of the enhanced price for silk 5 for instance, the native who supplies 
the cocoons? — ^Noj I do not think he makes more profit by rearing his 
cocoons than he did when the silk was at a much lower price than it is 
now } I mean, not in proportion to the price that silk bears at the present 
time. ’ 

204-4). Does that arise from the mode in which the price of silk is fixed ?— 
It is dependent aitog;ether upon the system by which silk is reared. I con- 
ceive that, upon a difierent system, silk would be produced at a much lower 
price, and that the rearer of the cocoon would be as well paid. 

2045. Were not orders issued in the year 1827 to reduce the price that the 
Company paid for silk ?— -Yes, orders were received by the Board of Trade in 
Calcutta, for that purpose. 

. 2046. Has that reduction taken place accordingly ? — Not to the full extent, 
but some reduction has taken place. 

2047. Was that the period when the silk districts were divided into circles ? 
—It was. 

2048. Can you state the reason why that division into circles took place ? 

—In consequence of the competition between the residents at the different 
factories to obtain the greater quantity of silk. ' 

2049. Have you any document which would illustrate this subject ?— I 
have a copy of a circular which was issued by the Board of Trade in Calcutta, 
in 1827, to all the residents in the silk districts ; and in consequence of this 
circular the division into circles took place. 

2050. From whom did you obtain this? — beg leave to decline to answer 
that question. 

[T^e same xvas delivered in, and read asfolhvcs ;] , 
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(Circular, No 186 ) 

To — ISsq Rcsvieat at ^ '' ~ 

It xs With great regret tliat we ha>e witnessed during some years past the increased 
and mcreasmg price paid for raw silk provided at your factory Our injunctions haie 
been constant and uniform, that these prices should be reduced, risen as they hare 
done progressively to a height which the occasional unproductiveness of bunds, and 
the actual state of the market, do not warrant , and this has occurred at a tune too 
when the selbng rates of the article at home have gone on to decrease, until a seiy 
great and ruinous depression has been experienced, as appears from the letter dated 
9th August 1826, from the Honourable Court of Directors The profit and loss 
account on the March sale of 1826 shoivs a loss on that sale to the large amount 
of £30,252, thereby reducing ^the out turn, of the invoice to Ir 8d , per sicca 
rupee 

2d It 13 now high tune that the residents should make a general, united, and vigorous 
stand against the evd which has occurred, so as to bnng back the price of raw silk 
to the level at whidi it stood m the years 1815 16, or to the annual avers^e rate 
of about 10 r 8 a per seer, comprehending the cocoon cost of the silk, and the charts 
of windiT^ it The Honourable Court, ui tbeir commercial general letter dated 1^ 
March 1822 give the foUowit^ statement of the invoice cost and charges per bale of 
Bengal filature silk, for the previous seven years, rtc 


1815 .. 

1816 . ... 

S Rupees 

t e 

f 

0 

1817 .... 



1818 .... 




1819 .... 




1820 .... 




1821 .... 



6 


Being per seer of silk, in 1815, at the rate of lOr 7 a 7p , and in 1821, Idr, 
11 a 7 p perseer, an increase having taken place between the two periods of dr 4a 
per seer. 

3 We have caused a similar statement, in continuation, to be drawn up, of the 
average costs and charges per bale of filatu^ sdk consigned to England, frCm the year 
1822 to 1826, both inclusive, by which the following result is exhibited 


S Ruptet 

182- 1,165 per bale 

1823 1,162 ... 

1824 1,164 — ... 

1825 1,207 — ... 

1826 1,1534 _ ... 


14 8 
14 8 

14 8 

15 1 
14 6 


4th The Honourable Court, in their Utter of the 17th May 1826, paragraph 22d, 
intimated their confident expectation that a considerable, and they trust a permanent, 
m^ution in the cost of the silk will ensue, as a consequence of the extended culti- 
vaiion ot the mulberry , and as conducive to such reduction in the cost of the article, 
tnoy Obsen c m ^e next paragraph, « We trust that the absolute extinction of compe 
v'® '►y «ach confining purchases stnctly within his own 

^“''y effected ' We should be glad to have been 
e 0 afford complete confirmation to the Honourable Court of the above men 

tioned 
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tioned just expectation, but that a late representation of encroachment on his au 1*3^ March IfeSl 
rungs, made by one of the residents against his neighbour, and which has not been — - 
satisfactorily refuted, forbids us ■from doing so That every resident should strictly Mr J Saunders 
confine himself withm his own limits, and scrupulously ahstam from trespassing on 
the resources of his neighbour, is so pnmaryr and palpable an obligation of duty, 
and its mfringemeat evinces so much disregard to the interests of the Honourable 
Company, that we are determined to bring any future instance of disobedience in 
this respect, but uhich ne hope may not occur, to l)ie speaal notice of Gorermnent 

5th The next and most important duty of a commercial resident is to confine the 
rates paid for cocoons and silk to what will afford a reasonable profit, and no more, 
to the rjots, -who rear the cocoons, and to the peons who vend them that such 
rates haie been greatly exceeded of late years we have abundant reason to belteie, 
and tiiat a speedy stop should be put to this practice, the discontinuance of com 
petition in this market, m consequence of a ruinous market m Europe, manifestlj 
invites "to 

Gth From the statement contained m paragraph 3 of tlus letter, it appears that the 
average coat of silk exported to England in 1825 amounted to the very high rate of 
1,207 sicca Tiipecs per bale, exceeding by 29 rupees per bale the higliest cost of any 
preceding year , and though the exportation of 1826 exhibits some reduction in price 
from that of the preceding year, yet raucli remains to be aecomphshed m this respect 
1,1535 sicca rupees, the average cost of the silk per bale in 1826, making its cost 
amount to the high rate of 14 r 6 a Sp per seer 

7th As we have observed before, the average annual cost per seer of silk of jour 
investment must he reduced to what it was m the years 1815 16 The rise that has 
taken place up to the present time since the j ear 18i6, is a forced and unnatural rise , 
and although jt may be inged fliat the state of the market, both inXurope and m 
India, duno" a part of the intervening period may have warranted the grant of some 
increase in the price of silk, rot the present slate of things in both countries is such, 
and the article is in so little demand, that -the time is fulfy arrived for bringing back 
the price of silk again to its fair and proper level 

8tb It will therefore be your duty to explain these matters fully to the peons and 
rearers of cocoons employed under your factory, so as to prepare their minds to 
submit without murmuring to the prices you may deem it necessary under these orders 
to determine on granting them for the silk and cocoons produced dunng the several 
bunds of the j ear, impressing it at the same time upon them as a matter of absolute 
necessity, tliat they will seek in vam to elude the operation of the system now about 
to be established, by carrying their cocoons away from their own factory, m order 
to deliver them at a neighbouring factory, for the sake of obtaining increased prices, 
because they will, by so doing, inevitably meet with disappointment, it bemg our firm 
determination not to allow any resident to give a higher price for silk or cocoons 
than Ins neighbouring resident witlim the same circle of locality, and should any 
resident, contrary to lus duty and all just expectation, be found to countenance 
and encourage such a proceeding, lus conduct wdl be noted with merited animad 
vcrsioiu 

9th Tlie maintenance of an umfonnity of pnee w a part of tlie detail which we 
now proceed to lay down, and to which we require your implicit and most undenatn^ 
attention, because on the exact observance of it depends tlie success ^\e have every 
reason to expect as the result of our present onlers and endeavours for reducing the 
price of silk to its legitimate and natural level, namely, that no one resident shall be 
supposeil to give a lugher price for silk than the neighbouring residents within the 
«ame circle 


10th Tlie 
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lOtb The circles may be thus descnbed, proceeding from. North to South — 

1st 2d 3d 

Malda Bahah. Comercollj 

Rungpore Siirdah Santipore 

Bauleah Jungypore Hurnpaul 

Surdah Cossimbuzar Radnapore 

Jungypore Soonamooky 

11th Shortly before a bund shall come to maturity, and when the circumstances 
of ils produce, good, bad or indifferent, as well as the state of the market, shah 
have been ascertained, the resident placed at the bead of the circle shall comnw 
mcate by a circular to the other residents within it the state of things in his aurungs, 
and mention the price he proposes to pay per maund of cocoons, or per seer of 
silk, the other residents each to indorse ms opinion on the circular, and in case of 
objection, stating his reasons for thinkuig the prices ought to be more or less , the 
majority being of the same opinion, to determine the lesult, to be communicate to 
us mtbout delay, who will pronounce their final judgment of approbation or other 
wise 

12th e inclose a statement showing, as far as the reports of the residents entered 
on our records will admit, the prices settled for sdk of the several bunds during the 
years 1815 and 1816, before adverted to, at the factones enumerated. We desire that 
these rates may he steadily kept in new, as those to which it is our earnest desire to 
bring them back in future 

I3th The operation of these orders will commence to have effect with the settle 
zuent for the hlarch bund 1627 


We are your most obedient servants. 
Fort WilUiam, 27th April 1827 (Signed) 


G UDh-E\, 

Chas Maceenzic. 


Believed to be a true copy, 

JosncA Saunoirs, Juy 
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St ^TEMENT showing the Prices settled for each Bund during the Years 1815 and 1816, at the followii 

Residencies. 


BUNDS, 1815. 

January. 1 March. 1 April. June. July. 1 September, j October. I November. 


r iSeer. per Seer. per Seer. 1 per Seer, j per Seer. 1 per Seer. per Seer. per Seer. 


Coniercolly . . 

— 

s/ 7 J =3 

6/3/3 

Cossimbuzar . 

- 

7/ 7 / 7.34 

6 / 15 

Hurripaul ... 

- 

7 /=/ 8 

- 

Jungypore .. 

e; toy 9} 

6 / 5 / lij 

- 

Maldah 

- 

5/ 4/ 8 

• 6 / 0/ 1! 

Soonamooby . 

— 

— 

— 



BUNDS, 1816. 



January. 

March. 

Apn). 

June 


per Seer. 

per S*er. 

per Seer. 

per Seer. 

Bauleah .... 

- 

7/ 15 

7/ >= 

7/ 12 

Comercolly 

- 

7/ 6 

6 / 5 / 7 * 

7/ 1/ 9 S 

Cossimbuzar . 

- 

9/ 9/ 041 

9/ 1/ 5-37 

- 

Hurripaul . . , 

- 

9/ '!/ = 

- 

- 

Jungypore .. 

8 / 13/ 2 

8 / >/ 

- 

7 / 13/ loj 

Maldah 

— 

7 / "/ 5 j 

7 / 9/ 1 

7 / . 1 / 8 } 

Soonatnooky . 

- 

- 

— 

- 



N.B . — No Silk provided from Bauleah In the year 1815. 

Prices settled at Cossimbuzar are for 76 S* W* to the Seer, but the price is calculated upon 72. 11. 7. per Seer, a 
at all the otlier Residences. 


Fort William, 
S7th April 1827. 


2A 


(Signed) 


\V. NESBIT, 
Secretary. 
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2051« Have you any other document which would illustrate this points— 
I have an extract from Mr. Bell’s review of the external commerce of Ben- 
gal, from 1824- 5 to 1829-SO, published by Mr. Bell, an officer in the custom- 
house, and I believe it to be authentic. 

2052. Is it printed? — It was printed in Calcutta Mr. Bell is an officer m 
the custom-house, and his work is dedicated to Mr. Siddons, the collector, 
and published by lus authority. 

2053. Could any work of that kind be published at Calcutta without the 
sanction of the Government’— It is sanctioned by Mr. Siddons, the collector. 

[T/ie ff^iiness delttered m t/ie same, talitc/i 'o.as read as Jollo'ws 3 

*' It IS sufficiently known that the trade in Rengal «ilk, both m its raw and manu 
factuted state, has been almost entirely ei^rossed by the Company, or at least that 
portion which falls to the lot of private indmduals has been so muen enhanced by the 
powerful facilities of the former, that as an object of commercial gam it is impossible 
to stand the test of competition 

** It is difficult to foresee the result which is likely to crown this sjstem of unprofit 
able traffic, pursued with so much aridity by the agents of the Company, who being 
remunerated m proportion to the quantity of raw material provided, nave at once the 
power of crushing all private coterprue, and by setting up a strong competition among 
themselves liave raised the prime cost to double of what it ought and might he 
« The consideration of personal gam has plamly, in this instance, introduced the 
most fatal consequences, and will ultimately lead to the total annihilation of so valuable 
a branch of Indian commerce 

“ Before therefore it is too late, would it not be judicious on the part of the Com 
pany, who are meiely maintaining this exclusive traffic toenneh their servants, who are 
surely handsomely paid by fixed allowances, inthout having recourse to this sjstem to 
swell out tlieir commissions and fill the pockets of a horde of avaricious gomastahsand 
dependants— would it not bo judicious, I say, to prefer farming out their filatures to 

f nvate enterpnre, when the Company mi^t purchase the produce m the Calcutta 
azaar at one half of what it now costs them, and would then constitute a soLd medium 
of rcmiUancestoLiirope/ whilst it now forms but a hazardous speculation ? ’ 

2054. Do you conceive that the Cotopany’s resident agents are generally 
good judges of silk’ — Certainly not. There maybe some of tbern that 
understand it, but generally they are ignorant, I believe, of silk altogether. 

2055. Do you know any instances in which residents ha\ e been appointed 
to that department having been taken from others ? — ^Yes, the late postmaster- 
general was transferred only a short time ago to a silk residency. 

2050 Do you know any instances of salt agents taken from the one de- 
partment and put to the other? — ^Yes, I know an instance where eithera salt 
or a saltpetre agent was transferred to the silk department 
2057. Upon whom practically does the business of collecting and mana- 
ging the silk generally devolve? — Upon thehead native of the establishment. 

2058 Is the head native a competent judge of the quality ofthesilk’ — 
1 cannot answer for the whole of the head natives*, they are more or less so 

2059. Do 
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2059. Do you conceive that the raw pilk of Bengal has deteriorated or 
improved in quality lately?— Deteriorated in quality. 

2060. Has the quantity exported increased since 1824? — It has. 

2061. To what cause do you attribute that? — To the opening of the trade, 

2062. Have not the duties in England been diminished also ? — They have. 

2063. What are the principal faults of the Indian silk ? — Its foulness, 
unevenness, and want of staple. 

2064. What do you conceive would be necessary to improve the staple of 
the Indian silk? — Greater attention in cultivating the mulberry, in rearing 
the worm, and in reeling and manufacture of the article. 

2065. Can you state the reason why Europeans do not engage largely in 
the manufacture of silk in Bengal, as they do in that of indigo ? — The Com- 
pany engross at present, the whole of the silk districts, and for that reason 
they have not entered into the trade. 

2066. Do you conceive that the competition which goes on between the 
Company’s residents, and the private traders is a fair or an unfaii one 
Unfair, so far as that they aie not placed upon the same footing. 

2067* Do you mean tliat they have not the same capital ? — They have not 
the same power. 

20C8. Do you conceive, that if Europeans were to engage largely in the 
production of silk, its quality would be improved? — Certainly it would. 

2069. Do vou conceive that Europeans would be induced to enter upon 
such a speculation without greater security for property and persons than 
exists at the present moment in India? — X think they would not : the want 
of greater security has been one of the reasons of their not having heretofore 
entered into the silk business. 

2070. Are you of opinion tliat the Indian silk, under the management of 
Europeans, might or might not be rendered as good as the Italian silk^ — 
As good as the average quality of the Italian, and in some cases equal to good 
Italian. 

2071. Do you know any instances of silk of a good quality having been 
imported into this country from India ? — Bales have been sold of East-India 
silk in London, realizing nearly the same value at the same period as that 
which the best Italian fetched. 

2072. Do you know the relative prices at which the Company’s silk and 
the private traders* silk have been sold at the East-lndia House ? — Relatively 
speaking, considering the quality, they have sold equally well. 

2073. Which is the best quality ? — The Company’s is generally the best 
quality, and in consequence sells at a liigher price. 

2074. Can you state why the Company’s silk is of the best quality? — 
From greater attention being paid at the Company’s factories than at private 
factories, the natives’ object being to produce quantity not quality. 

2 A 2 2075. Supposing 
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2075 Supposing the private trader to be allowed to produce silk in Bengal 
as be now produces indigo do you not conceive that he would produce as 
good silk as the Company do?— Equally good 

2076 Supposing the Company were to cease to trade in silk, do you con 
ceive that capitalists in Bengal would purchase their filatures ? — Yes, I do , 
and that the silk trade would be taken up by indigo planters 

2077 Could the production of indigo and the production of silk be carried 

on by the same — Certainly, without any difficulty whatever Indigo 

is grown on the low lands, and the land adapted for the production of silk is 
the high land, contiguous to almost erery mdigo factory there are certain 
portions ofland fitted for the mulberry, and the two might veiy profitably be 
conducted together. 

2078 Can you produce any document showing the produce and cost of a 
small silk farm — Yes, I have here an estimate upon a farm of thirt} two 
begahs of laud It was an experiment tried by an indigo planter, whose 
factory was situated in the midst of the mulberry plantations of Comercolly, 
Bauleah, Sardah, and Cossimbuzar, and tins shows that good silk can be 
produced, allowing twenty per cent for failure of bunds and casualties, at 
the rate of six rupees seven anas per seer, winch is less than half the average 
price of the Company’s investment in 1826, and one third less than it was m 
1815 The samples of the produce of this experiment are now on their way 
to England 

2079 Will you put in that paper?— 

[27ie xiitness delivered m the same, aa$ read asjbllotos ] 
Estimate of Poodoce and Cost of a Silk 1 arm of 32 Begahs of Land 
Buildings on first Establishment 
Roaring Houses say 

4 Houses 34 feet long by 20 feet broad and 22 feet h gh Rap 

including roof as i^ell as walU, completed a 00/ each 240 0 0 

Fitt ngs of Houses 

IG Gurbs or breeding Mucbans a ]/eacli 16 0 0 

lQ<iCW'w4«kW%?o'8 dA\o,a bj each 4 ^ 

Gl uralis or ginning Frames 12 8 0 

Baskets 2/ Gunnus for sheets 2/ Sooracs for 

Mucbaries 4/ 8 0 0 

Uoolahs and Rulsas 14 0 

u 1 tT 69 0 0 

" inding House ggg q q 

21 feet long 15 broad and high nitbm the walls with 

foundation chimnies and bothi^ {(laces I 352 sol d feet 120 12 3 
Roof ng of tiles wiUiG inch terrace, 4?? feet a 25/ per 100 
includngtmber jjq o t 

Flooring 477 square feet, a 8/7/JO per 100 40 7 H 

— 280 12 7 


Total Sicca Rupees 


582 12 7 
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1 st Year 

Zd Yem 

■jsd Year jltli Year jsthYearj Total. 

Cultivation. 





1 


40 

40 

40 



200 





64 





64 













. 32 







3 « 





32 






Weeding and earthing, a’ i/8 for the first, 
and 2/ per Begah for every succeeding ^ 
year J 

48 

64 

64 

64 

64 

304 


40 





4 ^ 







Rearing Worms : 

256 

104 

104 

104 

104 

672 







Egg®) l3Ut lightened by preservation ofl 
cocoons 10 an established concern. . . . / 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

350 

Bussree Roolers, s/ per house; 8 for tn-elve 1 
months, a* 4/ per month J 

384 

384 

384 

384 

384 

1,920 

Roolers attending ditto, 3/ pet house ; 8 for 1 
SIX months, a' 3/ ditto. J 

144 

144 

144 

144 

J44 

720 


59S 

598 , 

1 

598 

598 

598 

2,990 

Winding; 







4 Kuttaners or rulers for fournionths,8 5/1 
per month 1 

So 

So 

80 

80 

80 

400 

4 Pagdors for four months, a’ 3/ per month i 

48 

, 48 

48 

48 

1 48 

1 *40 

Levolers supplying wood, water, &c.; 4 for l 
four months, at 3/ ditto J 

48 

1 

48 

48 

48 

48 

! 

240 

Wood . 







50 omaunds, a' 14/per too maunds. . 70 







Tabaldars cutting wood, 3/ per tool 
maunds . . . . j 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

425 


sfii 

361 

261 

261 

s6i 

1,305 


Total, Sicca Rupees ...... 4,967 
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B; Cocoons. iBj Wc^hU 


KF.T rnoDucn. 

per 

. niAond I I I I 

v'i'. J" “ so- 


lUl. era*. y^^ y“ 5* J0y^^_ 


Ughun. .6 6 ,i ,, 08 . .J ,4 8 i . . ,o , go . .o . go , 30 

Chey.. .6 6gJ .,o„o .} g„ . 5 > 5 . 5 . 5 1 5 505 

F.s.h.. ,6 33i 840 5 .0 4 „44 ^ 

Shobooo .6 33i 840 | , 0 04 n 04 o 04 0 04 o ,4 go 

m.d04 .6 OH 380 i 8 4 0.6 0.6 0,0 0.6 0.6 go 


Kartick 16 27 J 440 J 8 


* 0 »6 0 iC 0 iS 0 iG 0 16 a 0 


9^ “ 3,9' 


|.-| - |0.0oo|- 84 - |405[4g5|4g8|4g8 |4g8[ 03 8 

00 ch„g4 of ,„a. „,U„,„d4d ■£ 

private nierchaiits an/theSundif Comoan “P“rts “f silk made by 

to 1828 ?-This is a statement I made 

I could obtain, which shows an iocreasG^in t>3 best information 

SIX years, from 1828 to 1828, over thpnr^a^ private trade within the last 
srlale in the same period the inmelsl^in the",? S^i “"‘■> 

per cent. ‘he Compan/s has only been 17J 

2081. Will you deliver in that statement ?_ 

me ■witness Mherei in Ihn nmn, n,hioh tens read asfoIhn,s .■] 


Private 
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Printe Sliipments of Raw Silk to Engtsnil. 


Itonomble Compenj's Inr^stinents. 


From 1st Jan. to 
aistDec. 1817 
Ditto . 1818 
Ditto • 1819 
Ditto - 1820 
Ditto - 1821 
Ditto - 1822 

Ditto . 1823 
Ditto - 1824 
Ditto - 1825 
Ditto - J82C 
Ditto - 1827 
Ditto - 1823 


778 

1 , 242 ^ 

CCG 

1,330 

903J 

1,713 


2.09Gi 

1,447 

2,233i 

SM 

&14i 

1,878 


G,G35 


9,0034 


For llie sea- 
son - 1817-18 
Ditto - . lSI8‘19i 
Ditto - I819-20[ 
Ditto - 1820-21 
Ditto - 1821-221 
Ditto - 1822-23| 

Ditto - 1823-241 
Ditto - I824-23' 
Ditto - 1825-2G' 
Ditto - lS2G-27j 
Ditto - 1827-28i 
Ditto - 1828-29! 



31,436 


34,975 


17 March 1831. 
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Increase of iho last six years, from 1823 
to 1828, over the prorious sU years, from 
1817 to 1822, 2,428 hales, or about 35^ 
per cent. 


Increase of tlic last six years, 1823-4, 
to 1828-29, o%er the previous six years, 
1817-18 to 1822-23,3,539 bales, orabout 
oao-halt of the pn'rate, being only about 
17 per cent. 


2082. When you went out to India in 1824 had you a license ? — I had not 
aJicense. Application was made by the parUes interested in my going out, 
to the Court of Directors and to the Board of Control. I was not in London 
at the time these applications were made, ‘but 1 understood that the applica- 
tions were refused, both by the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, 
and in consequence I was obliged to smuggle myself out to India. I went 
out as the purser of a private ship. 

2083. Did you reside some time in India before you obtained the license ? 
— Several years before I obtained a local license. 

2084. Did you reside with a feeling of security in India during the 
time you had no license? — Knowing that a license had been refused me 
before I went out, I was certainly under apprehensions till I got a local 
license. 

2085. How long did you reside before you got a local license? — I believe 
it was in 1827, or in the beginning of 1828, that I obtained a local license. 

2086. Was any reason assigned for not granting that license? — J was not 
in London at the time. I am aware of no other reason than that it was 
refused in consequence of the application coming from a house engaged in 
the India silk trade. 


2087. Do 
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S087. Do you know in what terms tUc oppUcalion was refused?— I have 
not seen the correspondence, but I believe I could obtain it 

2088 Do you know what pretence was assigned for the necessity of >our 
going to India?— I have staled before, that I have not seen the cor 
respondence 

2089 Who made the application ?— I object to mention names, but if it is 
abrolutely necessary I can do so This circumstance was mentioned in the 
House of Commons by a member at the time it happened. The gentleman 
who made the application is not in England, and for that reason, not having 
Ills permission, I cannot mention liis name 

2090 Do you happen to know the reason why the license was refused — 1 
understood that it was in consequence of the application coming from a house 
which was interested in the Indian silk trade, mj going from that house, I 
understood, was the reason of its being refused 

2091 Were you born in this country’ — Yes , 1 am the son of an English 
clergyman 


Lun<c, 21 * dte Martn, 1831 


John Icmnc, Esq m the Chnir 


PETER GORDON, Esq again called in, and further examined 
2092 Have>ou any Hatemenl to make in explanation of your foimer 
evidence ? — In my former examination I have slated that the market price of 
grass was lower than the tanff price of grass This arises from the dimensions 
of the bundles not being fixed, so that the tariff price applies to large bun 
dies, and the market puce to small bundles The same with regard to straw 
and fire wood I have also stated on a former occasion, that the low est price 
of lice at Ramnad was four pounds for a penny, I find, by referring to a 
memorandum, that it is eight pounds to a penny I have also stated that 
the sura of £60 000 annually had been expended on the waterworks, by 
reference I find it vs £40,000 only 

®093 Have you devoted any attention to the history and present state of 
the circulating medium m India?— I have for a number of years paid con 
siderable attention to it m the way oFbusines'! 

209* Hive you endeavoured to makeyourself acquainted with the stateot 
'"'if' medium in Indiaat some distant date? — I haie, commencing 
T' at emperor Ackbar, translated 

V Ml ttladnm for Warren Histings, under the express patronage ol the 


2095 From 
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12095. From the researches you have made, what appeal's ^0 have been the 
currency of Hindosian on the accession of Ackbar" — Copper coiri called the 
dun, weighing about half an ounce, appears to hav^ been the official money 
and the most frequent com; howe\er, in some ofthe ^oubahs, 'the revenue 
accounts were kept in cowry shells, irr almonds, and in raeasm es of rough grain. 

2096. Is it supposed that gold or silver were current at that time • — Both 

were coined occasionally, but not as national coin, neither were they circu- 
lated at any fixed rate; they were coined and circulated af the market rate 
that they ^\ould fetch. ' 

2097. Do you know whether Ackbar had any standard of value, or in what 
that consisted ? — The dun was the money of account, 

209s. Were there any mints in those da^s? — There were, of gold, silver, 
and of copper also. At Delhi might be the principal mint of gold; and in 
many of the other soubahs, ahere silver bullion was met with, there were 
mints for silver coin; and at most of the principal stations throughout the 
empire there were mints for copper coin, to the number of about forty. 

2099* By whom were the mints managed in the different provinces’ — By 
a separate board at Delhi, not b) the soubahdar of the province in which the 
mint was situated ; the mints were independent of the local governments in 
the soubahs. 

2100. Do you know how the mint charges were derra)ed ?— By a tax on 
coinage Mints were, open to tlie merchants and other persons to bring 
tbeir bullion at pleastiie, and all the expenses were paid by a duty on coinage, 
which was apportioned out to tlic different labourers and officers of the mint 

2101. Were the coins current by the tale, or by weight?— When they 
were in a perfect slate tliey were current by tale ; when they were clipped, 
or in an imperfect slate, they were current by weight, and they were also 
subject to touch. 

2102. Were the revenues paid in coin? — In some places they were fixed 
in coin, and in other districts they weie in kind, and also in services ; 
frequently in land also the revenues were paid; asinjaghias for the pos- 
session ol land, and also for the produce of land. 

2103. Can jou state at wliat period the English began to coin m India - — 
The first English Indian coins seem to have been a copper coin fur Bombay, 
and at Bombay the Company very soon began to coin a copy of the Mogul's 
rupee ot the Surat mint. 

2104-. Do }ou know when the Calcutta mint was first establislied ’ — In 
1717 the Mogul granted a firman for coining, but the soubahdar of Bengal 
would not allow the Company to act on it; it was first establisliPil in I757, 
on the captuie of Calcutta b> Admiral Watson: the soubah of Bengal was 
then forced to enter into an airangeroent allowing the Company to com at 
Calcutta; immediately the mint was elected, and rupees vveie siiuck 
bearing the Moorshedabad impression, 

2 B 
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2105 Do >011 know the rcguhtions of tijc Compan)*8 coinage?— At n 
very early period, by Ilo>ai cinrtcr or by Act of Parliament, the Company 
was autbor!2cd to com m India copies of Indian coins, iwlh the permission 
of ibo prince, and on condition of tlicir bearing llic same impression, and 
being of tbesame \scigUl and touch witli the Indian coins of ulucli they 
were copies 

2106 Arc >ou speaking now of any particular presidency, or of the 
whole of them: — ■The charter or Act was not limited in its application to 
any particular presidency, but was general uitb reference to the Company’s 
factories in India 

2107 Do you mean to say that the Company's mints tn India were 
regulated by Act ot Parlisment?— \\ hen they began to coin, or perhaps 
bctorc they began to com, for tUcir own security, ot course, not to be liable 
to ibc punishment of comers, they received a Uoyal cliartcr or Act of Par 
liament, authorizing them to com in India, with the permission of the pnnee 
whose coin they copied 

2108 Are the mints still regulated by the provisions of tlist charter’— 1 
am not aware of the provisions of this charter having been extended, and 
the Company being allowed to ongmalc coins, or to com without the per* 
mission of the prince, or of a difllrcnt standard and touch , but they oclually 
do these tilings, which I believe to be illegal by the law of England 

2109 Are all the Company's minis under tlie same admmisinlion, or has 
each presidency its own mint?— There is no general administration in India 
of the mints , each presidency manages the mints of that presidency uncon 
trolled in India 

2110 During the last twenty years what have been the most imporloni 
jllerations in tlie Company’s coins? — At Madras, in 1818, llic standard of 
value was gold, then it was altered to silver the weights and touch of the 
coins have also been altered very rrcquenily. The last considerable altera 
tion has been within two years, assimilating the rupee of Bombay to that of 
Madras, in all but in its impression , they ore exactly of the svmc weight and 
touch, but they bear different impressions, consequently tlicy arc not 
mutually current 

2111 Has the proportion of vMuc between gold and silver been mam 
tamed » — It has been frequently altered w ithm a very few years 

2112 Can you stale the proportions which the vnlue of gold has to 

silver?— At present it is one to fafteen At Madras and Calcutta the pro- 
portion was very different indeed up to 1818 in 1818 I think it was 
established at one to dtteen, and has remained so ever since in all the three 
presidencies , that is the only point in winch the three presidencies af^ree in 
their coinage ® 

coins of the same denomination there 
IS a diflerent weight of silver in each-presidency? — Yes, for three years ago 

in 
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the presidency of Bengal there was the Calcutta rupee and the Furruckabad 
rupee, differing in weight from each other; at Madras, the Madras rupee 
differing in weight from the Bombay rupee, or from any of the Bengal 
rupees. 

2114. What effects do alterations in the coinage produce upon the 
natives ?— The slightest alteration, even when there is no alteration in the 
impression, any new coinage which they can detect, causes a difference in 
the value of the rupee; it bears either a premium ora discount,' usually a 
discount upon a new com of a halfpenny or a penny. In 1824- there was a 
new coinage at Madras, exactly the same weight and touch and impression 
with the former rupee ; but the ne^v rupees as they came into circulation 
were constantly at a discount of one or two pice, that is, one halfpenny or 
one penny on the rupee. 

2115. By touch do you mean the quantity of alloy in the metal? — Yes. 

2116. Does the quantity of alloy in gold differ in the different presi- 
dencies?— At present in all the piesidencies silver and gold are of the same 
alloy with Tower of London gold coin ; twenty-two carats of pure in twenty- 
four carats of coin, is the established touch for silver and gold at piesent in 
all the thiee presidencies 

2117. Do those alteiations in the coinage subject the natives to impositions 
from money dealers?— Yes, to very great imposition. Those alterations are 
profitable to the money dealers as they increase their trade, but are veiy oppres* 
siv e to the lower classes of the natives ; the lower they are the more oppres- 
sive it is to them. 

2118. Do you conceive it desirable that the coinage should be uniformly 
and well executed ?— Extremely so. In no country in the world is it so 
necessary that the coin should be perfectly executed, and kept in perfect 
order ; for even if the coin wants the jingle, that is, if it will not ring, or if it 
has the slightest scratch, or appears damaged at all, it is subject to a discount. 

2119 Can you refer to any period in the history of India at which the 
coinage was equal to its present state ? — Machinery was never in the state 
in which it is at present. 

2120. How many mints are there under the management of the Company 
in India? — In 'Bengal the mint of Calcutta and the mint of Furruckabad 
may be the only mints ; at Madras one mint ; at Bombay one mint. 

2121. Besides those avowed mints, are there others under the management 
of the officers of the Company? — There are numerous mints in the Nizam’s 
territory, in the kingdom of Oude, and in the Mahratta states, under the 
management of the Company, though not avowedly. 

2122. In what respect are those mints underthe control of the Company’s 
officers ? — In the same manner as every other branch of the government of 
those countries managed by the will of the resident ; the sovereigns of those 
countries are actually the residents of those countries. 

2 B S 
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2123. ' Dp you consider it advisable ' that the money circulated 'im India 
should be coined in India, or in this country?— In this country. ' 

2124. For what reason ? — It would be more cheaply coined and better 
executed. 

2125. Did you ever reside in any of those places where you say the mint 
is under the influence of the British Government indirectly ? — No, I did not. 

2126. Upon what authority do you assert that those mints are under the 
control of the British ministeis? — In the same way that I assert that the sun 
rose this morning : I have no person.il knowledge of it, I did not see it rise ; 
but from many ofBcial reports and examinations into the state of those 
countries. 

2127. Will you take for example the state of Oude, and refer to any one 
official report wliich proves or even insinuates that the British Governniebt 
possess or ever did possess, directly or indirectly, the smallest influence upon 
the mint of Oude? — I lemember several official repoits that mention that 
the tieasury was in the resident's house, and I know that the collection and 
all the detail of the treasury is managed by the resident, and has been for 
many yeais. 

2128. Do you mean tlic Company's treasury, or the treasury of the state ’ 
—I mean the treasury of the state. 

2129. From whence do you derive that information ?— From the Hydrabad 
"ipers, and prior to that from the documents published by this House rela- 
ve to Warren Hastings's trial. 

2130. Can you refer to any particular document or any statement of that 
nature? — I have no doubt I can do so, but 1 have no document here 
with me. 

•2131. In what mode would this country be supplied with gold, silver, and 
copper, for the circulation of India? — As it always has been ever since the 
communication with India has been opened, by the natural operations of 
commerce j the mines of America and the mines of Europe would supply it. 
The greater part of the cargoes sent from this country to India and to China 
always has been in specie lor the purchase of Indian commodities. Venice 
did the same, and Rome did the same. It has always been the course to 
export bullion to India and China, ' ' 1 • 

2132. Is it not the case, that from the rate of exchange between India and 
Europe, the precious metals in some years, especially at particular junctures, 

have taken an opposite course, and have flowed from India to Europe? 

They have. ' ’ ' ' . ^ 

■ 2133. That being the case, would it not be a great expense to have the 
coinage made in England, and transmitted to India It would be an advan- 
tage to merchants to have a mint in London, where they could apply for 
Indian coins, or for coins which had circulation throughout British Itfdia, at 

their 
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their pleasure. If it was not /’or their interest, they "wouM not apply.' ‘But 21 Martfh 

the principal causes 'that operate on the exchange between India and England 

are political transaction*?, and tlie duties imposed upon Indian goods in Eng- T. Gordon, htq. 
land \ it is quite an artificial rate, 

2134, Without reference to the political causes or to the operations of com- 
merce, when the exchange between India and Europe is unfavouiable to 
India, if the coinage for India were in England, would it not, in proportion 
as the rate of exchange was unfavourable, enhance the price, and of course 
the expense of that coin which is destined to circulate in India x — The bullion 
goes out at present, and is coined dearly in India, whereas it might be coined 
cheaply in England, and then he sent out. 

£135. Would not the expense of insurance and other charges be necessarily 
added to the cost of the metal, and consequently enhance it when it arrived 
in India precisely in proportion to those charges and would it not, in addition, 
be burdened with the difference of exchange? — ^The charges enumerated 
would be the same on coin as on bullion, but I do not see bow it would be 
burdened witli any particular rate of exchange. The transaction would be 
profitable or unprofitable according to the rate of exchange. 

£136. Bo you suppose that India and Europe would be mutually supplied 
with specie, as they happened to have a demand for them ?— Certainly, the 
rate of exchange adjusts itself. , 

£137. According to the comparative cheapness or dearness of money in 
different countries?— And a comparative demand for it, affected principally 
by political and commercial events, also by natural causes, as dearth and 
scarcity in the countries. 

2138. Do you suppose that as cotton giown in America Is brought to 
this country, and after being manufactured is exported to India, so, if there 
was a demand for it, silver would be brought to this country and coined, and 
then exported to India ? — Exactly. 

2139. Supposing one presidency requires a supply of money from another, 
how is the remittance made ? — In specie. 

2140. Supposing a remittance is made from Madras to Bengal in the coins 

of Madras, what becomes of those coins on their arrival in Bengal ? — ^They 
go into the melting-pot, because they have no currency in the adjoining 
presidency of Bengal ; even the coins of Furruckabad have not currency at 
Calcutta j in that other part of (he same presidency of Bengal they are mere 
bullion. ‘ 

2141. Can you state what is the amount of loss on every remittance of 
specie sent from Calcutta to Madras ? — The dollars, when coined into rupees 
at Madras, pay a duty of two per cent, j the rupees of Madras sent up to 
Calcutta have to pay, even on board the Company'}* own ships, at present, I 
understand, two or two and a half per cent, to the commander, added to 
which ought to be charged the fieight due to the ship, also the risk and the 
loss of interest. When they arrive at Calcutta they are mere bullion, and 

have 
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hme to be recomci! , aod if on private account pay two per cent seignorage 
to the Company, ineludmg the charges of the mint for fuel, &,c If it is 
silver of another standard it has to pay also for refining , but at present, as 
the stiver and gold are the same standards at each presidenc), it is mere') 
recoinage 

2142 The Committee understand, that you conceive the best remedy for 
It would be one general coinage for lodn and you would recommend that 
coinage to be struck, in this country? — Undoubtedly Under the Mogul 
there was one coinage, it is only under the Company s administration that 
the rupees have been altered Since the Company have coined at Surat, the 
rupees of Surat were of the same touch and weight as at Calcutta , but it is 
by being under separate superintendence that the Mogul’s Delhi rupee has 
branched into Domba), Madras, and Calcutta rupees, and those three species 
of rupees have sprung up from one source The Companj has always been 
desirous of reverting to one fixed standard Two years ago, in Calcutta, the 
Finance Committee from the three presidencies had that subject under their 
consideration, to adopt one rupee for the whole of the three presidencies , but 
the) were not able, I believe, to fix on a standard 

2143 Do you mean that before the Company established itself in India 
there was one universal standard ?—»Thcre was one universal standard, the 
Delhi aLvndard , even as hie as the time when the Company began to com 
rupees vt had not been lowered The Company coined rupees at Bombaj at 
an early period, of the Delhi standard Even in 1757* when the Companj 
began to com at Calcutta, the rupee coined by the Company at Bomba) had 
been but very slightly depreciated , but the Bengal rupee, in which, then, 
the Companj had never interfered, had been kept up to the Delia standard 

C14-t Upon what principle is it that the calculation is formed of the 
exchange between the three presidencies? — It is on an arbitrary principle, 
for the convenience of the Company’s accounts, that ts, the Cotrpanj’a 
exchange m their accounts between each other At Calcutta, the current 
rupee, which is an imagman com, is estimated at 2r , at Bombay, the rupee 
IS rated at2r 3d , and at Madras, the pagoda, which is the currencj, is rated 
at 8r , all arbitrarj assumptions 

2143 Arc not those rales of exchange referable to the coins in circulation’ 
— Not at all V ilh respect to the current rupee at Calcutta, there nev cr h is 
been such a com struck, it was fixed on bj the Factor) in Bengal before 
the Companj had an) terntoiy, merelj for the convenience of their mcrcanliU 
accounts 


2HG Is there no positive ground or principle which regulates the 
exchange — llic same as in 1 uropc, the demand ot the daj, the fluctuating 
cxcl angc , the actual exchange between the difilrcnt presidencies fluctuates 


2147 Arc you not aware that the exchanges of Europe have tcfcrcnce to 
ilie fjuantity of tncial, and the value of that metal contained in the coins of 
each counlrj ? — V hat u i^Ucd the par of exchange has and of course the 

same 
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same might be applied-} but the plan which has been fixed on for keeping 
the Company’s accounts was not on that calculation, it was fixed in round 
sums of 2s.t 2s. 3d. and 8s. j and tliose fixed rates of exchange for the 
Company’s accounts were kept steady, though the currencies of the different 
presidencies were frequently altered. 

2148. Are you not aware that exchanges between coun ries are regulated 
by the quantity and the value of the metal contained in each, and in addition 
thereto, by the expense of transmitting those metals from the one country to 
the other? — Those are the principal causes operating on the rate of 
exchange j but if they were the only causes, they would always be stationary. 

2149- Supposing that were a principle admitted to govern the exchanges 
of Europe, is there anything in the intercourse between the three presidencies 
which ought to vary that principle? — Nothing; the three presidencies are 
situated as three different countries in Europe. 

2150. Do you think the proper regulation for fixing the value of the coin 
would be the quantity of pure silver in the coins? — Certainly. 

2151. Do you think that two-shilling and one-shilling pieces, with the 
sterling stamp upon them, would be a suitable coin for circulation in India ? 
—It would become current ; the two-shilling piece would become currentas 
a inpee; in fact, the rupee at present is just a two-sbiUing piece. 1 think 
the sicca rupee is heavier than two shillings, and the Bombay and Madras 
rupee is lighter than two shillings ; but since the standard In England is gold, 
and in India is silver, there can be no par of exchange. 

2152. What is the difference in value between the Calcutta sicca rupee 
and the Bombay and Madras rupee ? — Within two years the Bombay rupee 
has been altered to tJie same standard of weight and touch as the Madras 
rupee, consequently they are exactly the same, they differ only in the 
impressions they, bear ; their weight is fifteen-sixteenths of the Calcutta sicca 
rupee, and their touch is exactly the same. 

2153. In the event of Europeans being permitted to settle freely in India, 
and to introduce capital there, under good laws and proper security for 
persons and property, are you of opinion the banking establishments would 
be extended to the principal provincial towns ? — ^Undoubtedly; they would 
be among the first undertakings of Europeans in India, as they have been 
at Calcutta. , 

2154. In your opinion, what would be theeflectof such establishments 
on the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of the country? — ^Ex- 
tremely beneficial, as in every country capital is the principal staple of every 
manufacture. 

2155. Are there not native bankers established in all the principal towns 
in India? — Throughout all India ; and money-changers in every street, in 
every town, in every village. 
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2156. Do you know at what rate tlie native bankers discount bills of ex- 
cliange ? — Even as high as five per cent, a month, in small dealings, 

2157, What number of European banking establishments are there 
througlioutlndia?— At Bombay lam not aware that there is any bank; at 
^ilatlras there is one bank, the Company’s bank entirely, which receives de- 
posits, and discounts, and issues bank notes, which have no currency beyond 
the limits of the city of Madras, in the Company’s treasuries. At Calcutta 
there is one bank, of which the Company holds one-fifth share, and four 
private banks. 

2158. Has the bank, of which the Company is a shareholder at Calcutta, a 
charter under the provisions of the 47th of Geo. Ill, ?■— The Company’s bank 
at Calcutta is a chartered bank, and is a joint-stock concern under the 47th 
Geo. III., c. 6S, ss. 8 to 10, which empowers the Government to grant 
charters to hanks in India, 

2159, Have any other banks charters under the provisions of that statute? 
—None of the other banks have charters ; they have applied for them, and 
have been refused. 

2IC0. Do you know the reason why they have been refused ? — It is impos- 
sible to know the reason, but it is supposed that the Company is desirous of 
monopolizing to itself as much as possible the trade in money at the presi- 
dency of Calcutta. 

2lCl, Can you state the present value of a share in the bank of Bengal in 
which the Company are partners’— The original subscription was ^,000 
rupees*, at present they are usually worth abovel0,000,andas high as 11,000 
rupees and I think they have been higher than that. 

2 1 02, Do you conceive that the profits of that bank would be materially 
reduced were other hanks to obtain charters? — If the other banks w6re 
chartered, it is most probable that the profits of banks under private manage- 
ment would be greater than that of the bank directed by the Company, and 
administered in a considerable degree by the Company’s officers ex-officio. 

2163. Do you know what was the original stock of the chartered bank?— 
Haifa million sterling. 

21 64. Do the notes of the difTcrent banks pass among the natives as specie, 
without discount? — As specie, and of course they always will while they are 
exchangeable on demand for specie. They have always done so, with the 
cxccptUm of one day during the Burmese war, when it was slated in the 
public prints that the Company’s bank had refused payment of its notes. 

21G5. Do the notes of the Calcutta bank circulate beyond the town ?— 
Among Europeans and private persons they do, but they arc not receivable 
lu tiie Company’s treasuries beyond the city of Calcutta. 

21GG Arc they received in the treasury of Calcutta as cash? They are 

received as cash in thcgovcmmcntoniccs in the city of Calcutta. 
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21 67. Do you know whether the notes of the Bengal bank are received by 
the country collectors in Bengal or not? — If they are received it ison their 
own private responsibility, but it is understood that it is against orders to 
receive them. 

2168. Do you mean that it is against the regulations of the Government? 
— Not the printed regulations, but the instructions for the guidance of 
officers. 

2l69« Have you ever known them refused by the country collectors? — 
Outside of Calcutta, in Bengal, I have never had occasion to pay any money 
into a government office, but I have with me a correspondence refusing them 
at Madras. ' 

2170. Are the notes of the government bank at Madras received as cash 
at the provincial treasuries throughout that presidency ? — They are not 
, 2171. What do you understand to be the reason of their being refused*— 
1 have heard it stated that it is in order that specie may not leave the 
country 5 the taxes are not received except in specie- 

2172, Is not paper money convertible into specie on demand? — At Ma« 
dras it always has been, since the establishment of the bank. 

217s. At what do you estimate the amount of paper money in circulation 
throughout India?— In bank notes at half a million sterling. 

2174. Do you conceive that the commerce of the country could benefici- 
ally employ a larger paper circulation in the shape of bank notes?— It would 
immediately employ at least £50,000,000 sterling, if banks were on the same 
footing that they are at present in England. 

2175. Do you think that native as well as European capitalists would 
place confidence in European banking establishments ? — ^They would, as 
they do in other transactions with Europeans, not entirely from the personal 
character of Europeans and the integrity of their dealings, but also from 
their connections with England. The bankers of Calcutta are connected with 

Ah? .5 / aW 

England ; the native bankers, who are spread all over India, have not this 
support; they can be ruined by an act of the Company’s officers, without 
appeal further than the Sudder dewanee adawlut. The administration of 
justice, of course, is the chief security and means of giving confidence to a 
bank. 

2176. Supposing that what you recommend were adopted in India, and 
that banking by Europeans in the different provinces were admitted, how 
would such banks be conducted ; what manner of securities would they lend 
their money upon, and how far would the circulation of paper displace the 
circulAtion of metallic money?— They would be conducted as at present in 
the ciUes of Calcutta and Madras, 
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Sir Henr\ Parneel, Bart, in the Ciinir. 

PETER GORDON, Esq again called in, and furlhcr ex imintd . 

2177. Do you wish to state any thing with respect to }onr hst examina- 
tion? I beg leave to correct a statement! made concerning the authonly 

given to the Company to coin It was by the fourth charter, in the )car 
1C77, the 28th of Charlc^i the lid, theCompan) v,c»c “aiithon/cd to coin 
money at Bombav, and other places, so tliat an} of such coins be not called 
hj the name of any current in the King's dominion, excepting the East- 
Indies.'* And the next charter on the same subject was the sixth clnrlcr 
granted to the Compinj, in the} car iCSb, the 2d James the I Id. “the 
Company may also coin in iheir forts any species of money usinll} coined 
by the Pnnccs of those countries, so that it be made agreeable to the stand- 
ards of those Princes m weight and fineness, and so that they do not com 
any European money ,*' “ ml such monc) shall be current in an\ place with- 
in the limits, but not elsewhere *’ and Mr Atibcr stales, under Bomba}, 
“there is one principal mint at the prcsidenc}, and several subordinate 
itunts , but as such mints are not wholly under European supcnnlcndence, 
the com issued from the former will be alone uoUced ’* also, “the whole of 
the accounts relating to the British possessions on tlie continent of India ore 
kept in the same denomination ofmone}, namely the rupee.*' A question 
was put to me on my last examination, .as to wliethcr the coinage of India 
was ever in so good a state in former ages as it is at present ; I replied with 
reference to the state of machinery, which is limited merely to the coin , if 
the question extends to currency, I consider that the currenc} has been in 
a much better state at former periods than it is at present 

2178 Are the promissory notes of Government carefully and skilfully 
executed?^ — The} are not, they are ver} coauely executed on thick paper, 
and with common letter-press 

2179 Haie they been fabneated with more care since the detection of 
certain forgeries ? — It was understood that copper plate notes had been pre- 
pared on fine paper, but I have seen none of them 

2180 Has convenience or inconvenience accrued to the commercial 
interest of India from the mode m which the Corapau} 's debt has been here- 
tofore managed?— Very great inconvenience 

2181 Will you describe it ’ — From the gieat fluctuations m the money 
market, occasionally advertising for payment as much as ten millions ster- 
ling. 
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ling, this debt convulsed all the monied interests in Calcutta, by throwing 
that amount of money into a city that had no territory surrounding it. Of 
course the interest of money depends entirely upon the will of the Company, 
and at Madias every house a few years ago had Tailed, and they imputed 
their failure principally to the financial operations of the Company ; every 
mercantile house of consequence had failed. i 

2182. At what period was that? — Twenty years ago j there is scarcely a 
house now that has been established more than twenty years, at Madras. 

2ISS. And you ascribe that to the great fluctuations ? — It is so considered 
generally. There was one case in Calcutta of the house of Barretto, who 
were unwilling to comply with the Company's rate of interest, on the reduc- 
tion from eight to six per cent.; in consequence they refused to accept six 
per cent, paper ; and not having any place convenient for keeping so large 
a sum of money as half a million sterling, or perhaps a million sterling, as it 
was supposed belonged to them, they requested of the Governor to secure it 
for them, but the Governor General refused, and forced them to take to their 
own cellars any of the specie which they had refused to lend-the Company 
at the reduced rate. 

By what principle is the interest of money generally controlled in 
any country?— Supply and demand. 

2185. According to this principle, how is it in the power of the Company, 
or any individual, to regulate the general interest of money ?— By throwing 
ten millions sterling at once into the circulation of a city, of course money 
becomes a drug, an encumbrance. 

2186. What interest would the Company or any individual have in pro- 
ducing that state of things? — In the saving of interest which arises to the 
Company from the reduction in the rate of interest. 

' 2187* Previous to the large expenditure occasioned by the Burmese war, 
could the Government of Bengal have reduced the interest of their debt 
below five^ner cent.? — It could, and a loan was .actually qoened at four^per 
cent. 

’ 2188. What would have been the effect on the Calcutta market, reducing 
the interest to four per cent.? — A great deal of private distress, as respects 
persons who were dependent on annuities j it also affecls the military and 
civil servants of the Company, whose emolument had been derived in a^ great 
measure from the high rate of Indian interest, reckoning on which they had 
provided, as they imagined, sufficient for their families, who are now redi/ced 
to a state of poverty by the reduction of interest from twelve per cent, and 
upwards, to four per cent, and under. 

2189. Do you conceive that i eduction of interest was warranted by the 
actual condition of the market or not ? — It was not} for beyond the limits 
of Calcutta, among the natives generally, the interest of money is much 
higlier. • • 
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2190. In what way do you conceive that they had the power of making 
this violent reduction of interest ?— By taking advantage of the moment. ' 

2191. Do you know what the circumstances were under which they 
endeavoured to raise this loan at four cent.? — I am generally acquainted 
with the circumstances of the times^ and with the operations which took 
place there. 

2192. Did you mention the predse period of this circumstance? — 1821 or 
1822 } the 1st of May 1822. 

2193. In any case within your knowledge, in which the rate of interest 
has been reduced by these operations of the Company, has the rate of interest 
continued low, or risen again afterwards’ — It has always fluctuated. At the 
Burmese war it immediately rose to five per cent, and upwards j I believe 
money was not procurable at five per cent., immediately after the declaration 
of the Burmese war; and Calcutta was exceedingly distressed, never more 
distressed for money than it was after the Buimese war. The reduction of 
interest caused a great deal of capital to be withdrawn from India, both to 
Europe and to the native states beyond the limits of Calcutta, perhaps beyond 
the Company’s territory. 

2191« Why was that capital wot employed in the Company’s territory ?— 
When there was a high rate of interest, it was brought into the Company’s 
teiritory for the sake of security; but when there was low interest arising 
from the war, not more than four or five per cent., they preferred having it 
in their own native territory, exposed to greater risk than in the Company’s 
territories, but yielding ten or twelve per cent. 

2195. Do the Committee understand the rate of interest in the province 
was lowered at the time it was in Calcutta? — I do not consider that the 
natural rate of interest was lowered among the natives, but merely the Com- 
pany’s rate of interest, 

2196. Whatdo you meanby natural interest? — Thegeneral interestamong 
the native mercantile community j the agricultural and mercantile interest 
of the community. 

2197- You mean by natural, the general ?— The generai, that which finds 
its own level. 

2198. What is the present amount of the funded and floating debt of India? 
— Foity-two millions sterling. 

_ 2199. In your judgment, would any advantage accrue to the commercial 
mterest of India, from the whole of the Indian debt being managed in 
England ?— It would be a very great advantage to the commercial interest of 
India to be rid of so great a power over the currency of India. 

2200. How do you imagine the Indian debt would be best managed in 
this dountry ? — It would be better under any management in Englan^d than 
under its present management in India : it might he managed by 'the Com- 
pany, 
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pany at their house in Leadenhall-street, by the Bank of England,' or by the 24 March 1831, 

King. In either case it might be managed with greater economyt and the 

rate of interest would be lower on a debt in England than it is on the debt ^ Gordon^Esg 
in India. i j 

2201. What annual saving do you consider would arise from the debt being 
transferred to the management of England? — If the debt was reduced from 
five percent, to four cent,, I believe the saving would be about half a million 
sterling. 

2202. State in what way the transfer of debt from India to England could 
be effected in the first place ? — By opening a loan in London, and offering 
payment of the debt according to the terms on wliich it was contracted, 
whether in coin in Calcutta, or by bills on London, according to the terras 
of the existing debt. 

2203. Is the interest on this debt paid chiefly in Calcutta at the present 
moment?— The greater part of it is optional, on demand in Calcutta in the 
sicca rupee, or in London by the pound sterling. 

2204-. Do you know what proportion is paid in England, and what propor- 
tion is paid in India ?— The proportion fluctuates according to the fluctuations 
in the exchange ; at present it is advantageous, and consequently the greater 
part of the interest is paid to London. 

2205. You conceive a loan might be effected by the East-India Company in 
this country, by which the debt would be transferred from India to England ^ 

—Undoubtedly. 

2206. How would you contemplate the payment of the dividends which 
were to be paid in Calcutta ? — By transferring the debt to London, I consider 
that the dividends would be payable in London only. 

2207. hlustyou not transfer the capital from India to London in that case? 

— No ; the capital has been expended, it does not exist. 

220s. Do you conceive the measure of transferring the Indian debt to 
England would tend to strengthen or weaken the connection between England 
and India? — ^Undoubtedly it would strengthen the connection, as every 
other measure of good government would strengthen it: the connection can 
only be supported by good government, or by absolute force. 

2209. Would not great inconvenience accrue by such a measure to the 
native subscribers to the Indian debt ?— None whatever; they would have an 
offer of the money which they had subscribed, on the terms on which they sub- 
scribed it, or else a share of the debt in London, which they could sell in the 
market at the current rate of the day. 

2210. Is the amount of the native subsciiptions to the Indian loan large ?— 

Several invesrigations have taken place, and each successive investigation 
seems to have reduced the number of native subscribers. I have heard the 
proportion stated as low as one-tenth of the debt being held by natives. 

2211. Has 
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2211. Has the great abundance of money which has flowed to India in 
consequence of the free trade conduced in any respect to afford facility to the 
East-India Company, in the financial operations of reducing the interest on 
their loan? — Every increase of trade and of prosperity of course renders it 
easier to borrow money j the greater the capital in the country is, I should 
suppose the easier it Is to borrow money. 

2212. In the event of the Company being deprived of the trade to India, in 
what manner do you conceive lemittances could be made by the Indian 
Government to India for the payment of the Indian debt, for political pur- 
poses? — By bills of exchange. 

2213. Would that be more advantageous than the present mode of remit- 
tance in produce?— Undoubtedly the private trade is managed more advan- 
tageously than the Company's own commerce. 

2214. Upon what foundation would these bills of exchange rest, and how 
could an additional quantity be obtained, seeing that from the present state 
of the trade, the demand for bills of exchange upon England has altered the 
rate of exchange unfavourably to India? — The ground on which the Com- 
pany at present takes bills of exchange, is goods actually shipped, two-thirds 
of their value \ the amount of these bills of exchange could be augmented by 
altering the rate of exchange which they demand at present, from twenty- 
three pence to a lower rate, accoiding to circumstances, and relaxing in then 
other regulations concerning these bills, which are granted only on goods to 
the poit of London, I believe warehoused with the Company. 

2215. Does not the rate of exchange betwixt India and Europe depend c>n 
the general demand for bills in India upon Europe, and not upon any par- 
ticular regulations of the East-India Company, or any other individuals 
whatever ? — It does, and private bills find those rales ; but the Company 
fixes its own rale at twenty-three pence, and will not deviate from it. If 
Company put up their bills to auction, then the Company’s bills would fiit^ 
their natural rate, as His Majesty’s bills do at the various colonies, the Cap^ 
of Good Hope, the Isle of France, and New South Wales. 

2216. la that a fixed rate oftbe Company ? — ^In 1814, immediately on the 
present charter being granted, the Court of Diiectors sent out instructions 
to their Government in India to grant bills of exchange to private merchants, 
taking security on goods: this order was not complied with by the local 
Government until Ust year byUord William Bentinck. 

2217. If it was the case,' by the transference of the Indian debt to Eng- 
land, that the demand for bills in India upon England was augmented two 
roilhons per annum, would not that of necessity produce pro tanto an effect 
on the exchange '—Every bill brought into the market m its degree pro- 
exchange} but I consider that the present remittance 
private tribute England is two millions sterling actually, public and 

2218. 
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22 IS. In what wayjs a bill of exchange bought in India?— The Company 
advance to the merchant coin, with which the merchant purchases a cargo, 
and grants to the Company bills of exchange, payable ‘in London, on the 
security of this cargo, with the bill of lading. 

2219 The transaction is a transaction of coin in India against coin in 
England? — Coin in India against coin in England. In India the Company 
lends coin to the merchant, and in London the merchant repays coin to the 
Company. 

2220. And then the coin of each country being of a fixed standard, under 
the circumstances of the free trade, will not any demand of bills of exchange 
come to settle themselves finally at a regular steady rate ? — Undoubtedly, 
among 'private merchants; but when the Company says it will grant bills 
of exchange at a fixed rate, and at no other rate, of couise that rate does 
not alter, 

2221. And whatever would be the necessity, under circumstances, of 
making large pecuniary remittances, would not it be practicable at all times 
to obtain bills of exchange finally at regular and steady rates ?— It would be 
practicable, but not if the rate was determined by one party : if the bills 
were put up to auction, as by His Majesty in his colonies, they would find 
their natural rate. 

2222. And would not that, after a new system of remittance had been 
introduced and established, become a steady rate?— Undoubtedly. 

2223. Is the basis of all bills of exchange from one country to the other, 
the produce of the country remitted from one country to the other ?— The 
produce and goods which are obtainable in the country. 

2224. Has not the rate of exchange a direct reference to the amount of 
the metal and the fineness of the coin in which that exchange is calculated ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

2225. Then wlien the exchange is low, metallic money flows from India, 
and supplies the place of bills of exchange ? — The direction in which metallic 
money flows is influenced by the rate of exchange. 

222G. Is not the rate of exchange then influenced by the remittances in 
metallic money ? — I consider that the remittance is influenced by the rate of 
exchange j one influences the other ; if the one country is full of money, it 
overflows to another country : the one rate is fixed, the other rate is 
variable. 

2227 . Does not the remittance of metallic money from one country to 
another operate on exchange precisely in the same manner as the remittance 
or shipment of any other commodity ; and, in that view, is not metallic 
money a commodity, and nothing else? — Metallic money I consider as a 
commodity, and nothing else. 

2228. What is the effect of the purchase of the Company’s investment in 

' India 
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India for remittance to Europe, on the state of the Indian market ?— There 
have been frequent examples of the immediate rise of an article in which 
the Company began to trade j for instance, cotton ran up very high indeed 
a few years since, when the Company began to remit it to Europe from 
Calcutta ; other articles of course are affected in the same manner. At 
Madras the merchants were complriniag extremely that after they had been 
at the trouble of introducing indigo, and promoting the cultivation of it, as 
soon as it became of the slightest importance whatever, the Company inter- 
fered in the purchase of it, ^priving the agency houses of their usual channel 
of remittance to this country. 

2229. Supposing a similar amount of articles sent from India to England 
by the free trader, would the effect you have described in the market have 
been produced ? — Certainly not : their agents would have been distributed 
throughout the country, instead of the Company’s agents at one or two fixed 
stations, who were obliged to buy a certain quantity of cotton, whatever the 
price was, to complete the investment : the free traders would have been 
scattered over a greater extent of country, and when they found one article 
rising, they would have directed their attention to other articles, which it 
was not in the power of the Company's residents to do j they were acting 
under express directions. 

2230. Would not their transactions also have been spread over a larger 
period?— They could have delayed their remittances until the next season. 

2331. What effect on the Indian market has the knowledge that the 
Company's agents are purchasing for remittance to Europe? — Of course it 
is expected that the article will rise in the Indian market, and that it also 
may be lowered unnaturally io the London market. 

2232. What is the condition of the Indian weavers and persons connected 

with the culture and preparation of raw silk for the Company? I have not 

a personal knowledge on the subject, but of course I know it from official 
papers which I have seen on the subject; I know their condition to be that 
of persons constantly in debt, under advances to the Company, and that it is 
the system of the Company to keep them in that situation. 

- 2233. What manufactures of European machinery have been introduced 
into India by British-born subjects of late years ?— Several steam-engines 
have been introduced for pumping out docks, making and pressing paper, 
watering the roads, boring cannon, coining money, grinding flour, and 
spinning and weaving, aud printing of cotton. , 

2234.. Into what parts of India have these been introduced?— Bengal 
almost exclusively, and especially the neighbourhood of Calcutta : also 
steam-vessels have been introduced. 

2235. WI\at kind of paper is manufactured ?— Very coarse, very indifierent 

and interior. •' 

2236. Is that in the hands of natives or of Europeans ? The Baptists' 

Missionary 
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Missionary paper factory at Serarapore is the only one, I believe ; I am not 
aware of any other. 

22S7. Are the flour-mills on an extensive scale, and are they a profitable 
concern ? — They are the most extensive mills known, upwards of twenty pair 
of large stones ; it is a new undertaking, like most other new undertakings 
considered not a profitable concern. 

2238. T)o you allude to that at Calcutta ?— Yes, Calcutta ; the only flour- 
mill is set up at Calcutta. 

2239. Has the machinery for spinning cotton answered?— It has scarcely 
commenced its operations. 

2210. Was it considered likely, by intelligent persons, to answer? — 
Lookers-on, of course, considered that the prospect was not promising. 

2241. Is not the scarcity of fuel and the absence of falls of water, in the 
most populous parts of India, a serious obstacle to the establishment of 
extensive manufactories and of industry in that country? — It is in many 
parts of the country, especially in the Carnatic, where there is neither water 
nor fuel which can be made use of for the purpose of machinery; however 
it does not require many favourable stations to supply a large extent of 
country. 

2242. What are the daily wages of a Hindoo, Chinese, and European 
artlzan at Calcutta ?— A Hindoo carpenter may be considered at 6d, per day, 
the Chinese at Qs., and the European, the lowest superintendent of carpen- 
ters, at Cs. a day. 

2243. According to this statement, the labour of a Chinese is equal to that 
of four natives of Bengal ?— It is. ‘ 

2244. And the combined skill and inspection of an European equal to 
twelve natives ofBengal ? — Yes, 

224'5. Judging, from that data, do you not conceive the fixed price of 
labour in India is not low, but in reality high ? — It is generally considered 
high in most branches ; for instance, cabinet makers lor many years were 
accustomed to fix their prices by the London prices, substituting the rupee 
for a shilling ; if the price of making a chair in London was Ss„ uiey paid in 
Calcutta five rupees. 

2246. The rupee being of what value at that moment? — ^Two shillings. 

2247. Was it then actually worth 2s. ? — It was then 2s. 6d., and even 
2s. lOd. 

2248. What is the proportion, in respect of skill and labour, between an 
Indian and an English seaman ?— In India, two lascars may be considered 
equal to an European ; but of course in a cold climate the lascar becomes of 
no value. 

2249. In the case of seamen, the proportion is less than ia tie case of 
other labourers ; can you state the reason of that? — ThereLsnairantage 
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24 March 1831. in division ; two lascars can be keeping watch much easier than one seaman 

can, and doing many small jobs ; there are not many jobs on board a ship 

P . Gordon, Esq. require main strength. 

2250. What is the condition of an Indian ship without European officers ? 
As slovenly and dirty and ill managed as possible. 

2251. Are the natives of India ever employed as steersmen or quarter- 
masters in ships navigated by Indian seamen? — The Christian natives of 
Manilla are especially employed as steersmen, native Portuguese also ; but 
Mussulman lascais are not employed in that line. 

• 2252. What branches of industry, manufacture or otherwise, do you con- 

sider most natural to India in its present condition? — Agricultural. 

2253. Has not rice been exported from India to England in the husl>» of 
late years, in considerable quantities ? — It has ; in 1829 it had amounted to 
1,000 tons, in consequence of being better cleaned in this country by ma- 
chinery than by manual labour in India. 

2254. Do you know the freight that rice pays in the husk, in comparison 
to clean rice ?— Double that ot clean rice. 

2255. Does it occupy double the space?— It occupies double the space. 

2256. la not iron ore abundant in many parts of India- — I understand 
that in 1808 the Company sent out Mr. Duncan, who had been in Russia# 
and acquainted with iron works in that country, to examine the situation of 
the iron ore in India ; he established a factory under the protection of the 
Company, at Cossimbuzar, but I believe at his death it came to nothing. I 
know that iron ore is abundant in most parts of India*, it is worked by the 
natives, especially at Salem. 

2257. Do you happen to know whether the iron ore is found in conjunc- 
tion with coal in India'— Except from Mr. Bracker, I never heard of that 
coincidence. 

2258. What is the quality and price of Indian iron compared witli British 

iron or Swedish ?— At Ramnad it is sold at a higher price than British of 
Swedish iron ; it is more pliable, but I understand there is a great waste in 
the working of it, which renders it pliable and adapted to many purposes for 
the natives, but it is expensive. ■' 
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Jams, 14“ die Api'tUs, 1831. 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


WILLIAM WILDEY, Esq. called in, and examined. 

2259. You arc Captain and Paymaster in His Majesty’s army ? — I am. 

2260 . Have you served in the East-Indies? — I have. 

22G1. In what part* — Ceylon, Madras, Bombay, the Deccan, and Cutch, 
are the principal parts of India I have served in. I have visited Calcutta, 
and most of the foreign stations of India. 

2262. When did j’ou go to India first, and when did you return ? — I went 
to India first in 1804 j 1 have been three times to India, serving in different 
regiments, and the last time I returned from that country was in 1827. 

2263. Have you made the country of Cutch the object of study with re. 
Terence to its soil and productions ?— I have. 

2204. What has been the nature of your researches ?— Principally the ores 
of Cutch, and the coal-mine } I think in most parts of Cutch coal would be 
found in abundance. 

2265 . How is it situated ?— The mine which has been worked by the order 
of the Bombay Government is situated about three miles from Bbooj, on the 
banks of a ravine j it has not been worked to any extent in consequence of 
our force being removed from that country. 

2266, Have you made any experiments on the Cutch coal? — I have made 
several experiments. 

22 C 7 . What was the result? — l’ found them satisfactory beyond my most 
sanguine Iiopes, 

22G8. As compared with what* — As compared with English coal. There 
is a coal in Bengal called the Burdwan coal, but I never had an opportunity 
of compaiing it with that coal. 

2269 . How’ is it as compared with English coal ? — It ignites quicker, and 
from the superior quality of the gas it contains I considered that it would 
answer for steam-machinery belter than what is generally used in this 
country, and in India. In fact, its bitumen is so pure that it would not 10 - 
crust the flues of the steam-engines like British coal : it burns to a white ash 
like the Kcnnet coal. 

2270 . Is it of rapid combustion ? — ^Tt is rather so, but not so rapid as to ex- 
haust itself in a very short space of time. 

2271 . Have you brought any samples of it with you? — I hare. 

2 D e £J72, Hs-' 
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H Acnl 1831 . 8272. Has it been used in the public works at Bombay ?— It has never 

been used in any of the public vforks of Borobiy» but an cxpenincnthas 

JV. JhMeij, r.sq. made on it. 

227s. At what distance is it from Bombay ? — Cutch is about three degrees 
by sea from Bombay j Bhooj, where the mine is, about thirty miles from the 
sea. 

2*274'. Is there any water-carriage ?— -It could be brought by water pro- 
bably during the monsoon, because at tliat period the river would be more 
navigable. 

2375. What is the latitude and longitude of Bhooj?— The latitude about 
32", and the longitude about 69*. It is bounded by the Indus on the north- 
west, and tbc Gulph of Cutch on the south-cast- 
2S76 Have you made any report of the result of your researches to the 
Bombay Government? — I made a report to the Bombay Government In the 
year 1896. 

2277* Have you a copy of that report ? — I have (jiroducing the same) 
The report was founded upon a communication I made to the Chief Secre- 
tary, Mr. Newnham, in consequence of winch I was desired to make a report 
to the Government by the request of Mr, Elphinstone, the then governor of 
that Presidency, Mr. Newnham's letter beating dale the 18t!i of May 1826. 
i shortly afterwards received a communication dated from Bombay Castlei 
communicating to me the Governor in Council’s thanks for the report I for* 
warded to the Government upon the coal mine. > 

2278 Did you hear any thing further upon that subject from the Bombay 
Government ?-— Nothing furtlier. 

2279. Had you any communication with the Court of Directors after you 
returned ?-— None whatever. I made a private communication to one or two 
of the Directors, but no public communication to the East-India Company. 
I received a private letter from Mr. Henry Alexander, one of the Directors, 
stating it as his opinion, that unless it had been strongly recommended by the 
Bombay Government, the Company would not work the mine. 

2280. Was your attention drawn to any other productionsof Cutch?— Of 
iion ore, particularly copper, sulphur, towards the alum which is made in 
Cutch in considerable quantities, and also the wool of the Cutch sheep, 
which is particularly long in staple, though not fine j it is principally exported 
to Persia to make carpets with, 

2281. Of what quality is the iron ?— Extremely fine j I have made experi- 
ments on it in this country, and found its ore to possess about twenty-two per 
cent, ofiron. It has been assayed in London : here is the proof from the 
Assay-office, which bears out roy experiments. 

proportion does th-at bear to common iron ore? I should 

r n to twelve per cent, more than common iron ore. The ore of 

Cutch IS found mostly upon the surfacej the'natives gather it in baskets and 

throw 
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throw it into the furnace ; it runs out shortly afterwards in a liquid state ; 
furnaces arc working night and day j Uioy cast cannon in Cutch. 

2283. What fuel do they use ? — -^lostly charcoal ; though they must have 
abundance of coal they arc wholly unacquainted with its use. 

- 2284. Do you know’ the quality of the Swedish ore?— Not in the form of 
ore, but I have seen Swedish iron in this country. 

2285. Can you make steel of the Cutch ore?— Yes: steel is made in Cutch: 
it is the finest steel probably in India. In fact, the natives of Cutch make 
steel chain armour, sabres, pikes, and various sharp-edged tools ; they arc 
the best blacksmiths in Asia ; their horseshoes arc particularly fine, the iron 
being more malleable and soft, and not so likely to break. 1 have beard the 
veterinary surgeon of the 4th Dragoons say that they arc the finest shoes he 
ever saw, and far preferable to those made in England. 

2286. You belonged to (he 4tii Dragoons in India, did you not ? — I did. 

2287. Do you suppose that if encouragement were given by the govern- 
ment the coal-mines and iron-mincs might be wrought with great advantage ? 
—I have no doubt about it. 

2288. Would there be any difficulty in obtaining permission ofllie Cutch 
Government ?— I am not aware of that. The country is under a regency, 
consisting, I believe, of Major Pottlnger, Mr. Walter, and a native } how far 
permission would be given to Europeans to locate in Cutch 1 know not. 

2289. Was there any difficulty contemplated in that quarter?— None (bat 
I am aware of, as 1 made no application to the regency. 

2200. You have mentioned a letter which you received from Mr. 
Newnlmm, and a report which you made in consequence to the Bombay 
government j will you have the goodness to read them ? 

[ The vitness read the wme, asfoUcavs: ] 

Extract ofa Letter from Mr. Chief Secretary Nownhamto Captain Wildey, dated 
Bombay, I8lh May, 1820. 

My Dear Sir ; 

A pressure of other matter has prevented an earlier acknowl«lgmcnt of jour letter, 
■xvhicli, wiUi the sample of coal, came at a vciy auspicious moment , just as orders 
were received from tlie Court of Directors inEngland, desiring tliat the sources of coal 
ill ibis couutiy might be examined, to know the cxtentiawhich they might bo depended 
upon for steam navigation. I lost no time therefore in liwing yo\ir letter and spe- 
cimens prita/efy before the board at the first meeting of council; and they were 
looked upon wiui as much interest as is usually done by people not conversant vritlithe 
arcana of such matters. Mr. Elphinstonc desired me, however, to say, that any 
report vvhicli you can at your leisure draw up on the subject of the Cutdi coal will 
be most acceptable at head quarters; I shall hope, therefore, to hear further from 
you on the subject. 

(Signed) Wuxuji Newnham, 

Cluef Secretary to Government. 

Copy 
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Cnp\ of a tpport on the Cutch Coal nunc, made hy request of the Ilonouralle 
Jlount Stuart Elphmstone, Governor *lf Bombay, bj W illiam \\ ddey. Paymaster 
4th Li^ht Dragoom, dated Kaira, 1‘itU June 18.0 

Thetoal mine of CuleliUcsontlw tiA‘tbank of a Urge ravine, througli which runs 
a small stream of water, distant from thcfidfufice of the rnme eight or nmc yards, and 
about five feet below its level *1 lie mine has been worked m the usvnl method of 
driving, following the vein of coal in a threct line nearly twenty-two yards, dippmg 
gradually across the face of the nunc, ond vary mg m tlncWsv from fourteen to seicii 
teen inches , the level then lakes a tuni to tlio right, and inclines iii that direction about 
three yards* when it resumes its original direction by a liini to the left, which it coiiti 
nuedsix or seven yards firtlier in, when the miners were witlidriwn llie different 
stiatuma through which the level lias been driven, are those most commonly atten 
dant on coal mines, but otber stratums, pyrites, and various other appearance of 
ores, fully indicate that coal is not the only i iluable which will be discov ered in it 
The coal of the Dhooj mine 1 conceive to belong to the dass of ampehtes, as neater 
approaching those of that species m qualify and specific gravity, at the same time it 
partakes of the nualities botli of the Kennct and Jet coal in its comhustibh properties 
and will be found to answer every pirpose citliir for the forge or steam engine As far 
as my judgment serves me, ami under all the disadvantages I hail in roakuigmy cxjien 
meats oQ the coal of the mine, I conceive that there arc diflcrcnt classes of coal m it, 
and that a still more supeiior quality than the sperimen which I had the honour of 
fornardiug to Govenimeut tlirougli the C hief Secretary , will, on sinking a shaft, be 
discovered Tlie best coal of the nunc 1 consider to contain, charcoal scvinty percent , 
bitumen twenty per cent , sulphur five percent , iron three per cent , and calcareous 
eartiis two percent The seconl sort, charcoal sixty, bitumen fifteen, oxydofiron 
nine, earths ten, sulphur four, hydrogen and carbon ocids two per cent 
I have also observed, on exammiog tlie coal heapwl for cartage to Mandavic, that 
there was a great moporlicu of It reserobhng the vVclcIi culm and Kilkenny coal 1 
have obseni^ m the Bombay Courier of iJio ‘iolb of March last a statement of the 
experiments tried at Bombay on the Culch coal 1 am induced to notice that part of 
the letter signed " A Frtettd,” as regards the failure of the coal, and its combustible 
properties, for two important reasons, as the writer of this letter states that the 
specimens “ which have been obtained uiuler the operations which have beeu lately 
instituted, and vvhicli liarebeen forwarded to the Presidency, do not, we understand, 
gvi e such encounigCTnent to tiefscTcre, as on trial the Culch coal has been found to 
fidvo little more tlian half the power, as a combustible body, possessed bv common 
English coal ’ ISow with regaid to the speamens forwarded to the Presidency, 1 best 
leave to state they were of the most mfenor quality , and not the same coat as nov' 
wotkevl «i the mine The coal of which these cvpennieiits were tried at Bombay was 
from a stratum which drove across the face of the mine from its first workiiio-. 'iiid 
continued dipping gradually to nearly where the fourteenth couples which support the 
timbers of the roof are placed I am happy that it lies m my power to state this, 
because on my first Tisitmetbe coal mine the miners had only driven their level twenty 
two yards, and no coal had been sent to Bombay bey oud fifteen vards w orkin*' from 
the mouth of the adit , their working of tlie seven y ards farther into the face^f the 
mine on mv first evaminingit, wnsthen lying ready for cartage to Mandavie conse 
quently, as the best coal was not discoveied till tlie miners had driven their level nearly 
twenty fire yards, the expenraenls ofthe best coal are still unknown at the Presidency 
lam willing, how ever, to admit that the trial at the Presidency was good and such as 
stated, that the combustible properties of the coal with which it is made onlv contamed 
little oi more than half the power, as a combustible body, possessed bv common 
h-nglishcoal M hat a conoideration is this, that the w orst description of coal found 
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No. 1322 of 1828. , 

. - . . I . General Department. 

, i< iTo Captain William Wildcy, Paj roaster of His Majesty's 4th Dragoons. ' 

SiB’ ' ^ ' 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th ultimo, to 
the addi ess of Mr. Chief Secretary Newnliam, and to leturn to you the thanks of the 
Honourable the Go\erncr in Council, for the aWe and encouraging Report which you 
fonv.irded to Government on the coal-mine in Cutch, and for the public spirit which 
induced you to undeitake so useful an inqmij. 

I liave the honour to he. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Bombay Castle, (Signed) D GRfENHlLL, 

3d July 1826. Acting Secretary to Government. 


14 April 1831. 
JV. Wildey, E$q. 


2291. You Itave spoken of Cutch wool j to what extent could it be 
attained ?— In any quantity, I should think, as a flock of sheep to any ex- 
tent might be procured in Cutch, 

2292. At what price a head?— 1 sltould think from Qs» to Qs. 6d. would be 
the price of the finest sheep in Cutch. 

2293. To whiit purposes would it be applicable in this country ?— I have 
shewn a sample of it to a gentleman conversant with the wool-trade in Lon- 
don, and he has stated to me that wool of that sort has been very much 
wanted in this country. Though not particularly fine, it is a long staple, 
and would make excellent blankets, carpets, and other coarse articles. 

2294 . Is the fleece large ? — It is nearly the si 2 e of the sheep of this 
country. 

2295 . What is about the average weight? — I should think about four 
pounds and a half to five pounds. The wool is particularly long in staple, 
I should suppose six inches on some parts of it: the sheep are fully as large 
as in England. 

2296 . Did you in that country meet with many European cotton manu- 
factures?— Yes, in the bazars of all the towns I passed through from Bhooj 
to Kaira. 

2297- Are they much worn by the natives? — ^Yes, much woin by the 
natives, and particularly sought after. 

2298 . Do they use any British woollens? — They use British woollen cloths j 
but I have seen horse-cloths and dulees made from the wool in Cutch. 

2299 . Did you see any British manufactures? — I have seen British manu- 
factures of all sorts both woollen and cotton. I have seen British muslins 
and British shawls worn by natives j I have also seen the natives give a 
preference to them to the shawls of this country, even at Mandavie, which 
ts'a large depot for shawls fiom the Persian Gulf. 

2E 
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monsoon, Will m all protabilily wash away the couples which support the timbers of 
the roof, or, by hurstu^ the gallery altogether, thereby rendering the nune unfit 
to ttork^for a considewile length of tune A long and laborious work was cOn 
tmued in driving the present level, which might have been saved by sinking a shaft 
and working' by intersections, as tfe different stratums were found, nhich mi^ht easily 
have been accomphied by the use of the wmdlas or whims worked by Didlocks 
until a satisfactory trial had been made whether the mine was of sufficient importance 
to render the aid of British nimers and machmery necessary As it is well knoivn 
that a horiiontal level cannot be driven to any great distance, neither can a single 
shaft, not communicating by one level to another, be sunk to any considerable depth 
without some contrivance for procuring currents of air, to make up the deficiency o( 
ovygen, uluch is so rapidly consumed by respiration, combustion, SJc , to the want of ^ 
whi^ may be attributed me many dreadful effects of the gases so frequently occunng * 
from fire damp, choke damp, and other mcidents too common in numng , it is therefore 
most essential that every precaution should be taken to protect the miners by the use 
of safety lamps, &c,as well as procuring them free ventilation, winch can only be 
complete by either smlung other shafts, or by ajr pipes to the surface itselP To 
carry on all the process of mining requires the combination of much skill in the various 
branches of engmeenng, and it ts also the essential part of the miner s art to distinguish 
and select the most advantageous spots for breaking ground where Jie may not be 
opposed by streams of water by unwholesome air, or be cramped for room Having 
now statca my opinion, as far as my observations and judgment perimt roe, on the 
Cutch coal, arid the working of the mine, it is needless to quote as to the general 
pnncipUa of mining, which seldom deviate from those practised m the coal mines of 
wgland But where the want of machinery, the difficulty of procuring umber, the 
locality of the Cutch coal mine, and other obstacles and mfBculties intervene it may 
be requisite to deviate from the beaten track to obviate such difficulties, under what 
eicr arcumstances they may present themselves It is therefore for the consideratioa 
of Govemment to decide how far it may be advisable to contmue the working of the 
mine by tbe best means that can be adopted on the spot, or to send to Europe for 
scientific miners and machinery It however may be worth the attention of Govern 
meat to cause research to be made ui Cutch, in the hope of discovering coal at a 
mudi nearer pomt of shipment, and I have no hesitation m saying that I think it 
11 ould be attended with success , but m the ev ent of its failure, I tJunk the cartage of 
the coal from the Bhom mine may be rendered much easier and less expensive by con 
structing railways. From the general observations I have made in Cutch I firmly 
believe, from the various volcanic iriviptioDs, and the many revolutions of nature whicn 
that country seems to haic undergone, that almost every production of mineral would 
be found embow^ed m its earths I therefore hope and trust that, under the preseit 
Government of Bombay, eve^ exertion will be persevered m ui making researcli the 
result of which may be Ibe first step towards plaang that Presidency m tlie highest 
point of view, mdependent of her present great commercial interests, and theauvan 
tagea her roust demo frooi her local situation, in the event of a coramujucatio*' 
wiUi the ulemterranean and Europe fay steam navigation, as well as to every port of 
I orcign and Bntish India 
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No 1322 of 1828 

General Department 

lo Captain William Wilclcj, Paj master of His Majesty s 4th Diagoous 
Sir 

1 haie the honour to acknoiilodge the receipt of your letter of the 12th ultimo, to 
the ddcli ess of Mr Cluef Secretary Neunliani, and to leturn to you the thanks of the 
liououraLlc the Goitnicr ii Council, for tlie able and encouraging Report ivhich you 
foniardi.d to Goicmmeiit on the coal mine lu Cutch, and for the public spirit iihich 
induced you to undcitake so useful an inquiry 

I hate the honour to be. Sir, 

1 our most obedient Jiumble serrant 

Bombay Castle, (Signed) D Gri'enhill, 

3d July 1826 Acting Secretary to Government 
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2291. You hive spoken of Cutch wool , to what extet)t could it be 
attained "—In my quantity, I sliould think, as a flock of sheep to any ex- 
tent might be procured in Cutch 

2292. At what price a head? — 1 should think fiom d;. to Qs. 6d. would be 
the puce of the flnest sheep in Cutch 

2293* To wh it purposes would it be applicable in this country ?-~I have 
shewn a sample of it to a gentleman conversant with the wool-trade in Lon- 
don, and he ins stated to me that wool of that sort has been very much 
wanted in this country. Though not particularly flne, it is a long staple, 
and would make excellent blankets, carpels, and other coarse articles. 

2294. Is the fleece large ? — It is nearly the size of the sheep of this 
country 

2295. What IS about the average weight’ — I should think about four 
podnds and a half to five pounds The wool 1$ particularly long m staple, 
X should suppose six inches on some parts of it. the sheep are fully as large 
as in England. 

2296 Eld you in that country meet with many European cotton manu- 
fdctuies? — ^Yes, in the bazars of all the towns I passed through from Bhooj 
to Kiira 

2297 Are they much worn by the mtives? — ^Yes, much woin by the 
natives and pdrlicularly sought alter. 

2298. Eo they use any British woollens? — ^They use British woollen cloths, 
but I have seen horse-cloths and dulees made from the wool in Cutch. 

2299 Eld you see any British manufactures’ — I have seen British manu- 
factures of all sorts, both woollen and cotton I have seen British muslins 
and British shawls worn by natives , I have also seen the natives give a 
preference to them to the shawls of this country, even at Mandavie, which 
IS a large depot for shawls fiom the Persian Gulfl 
2 E 
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2300. Do >ou conceive the district of Ciitch to be capable of much im- 
provement if capital were employed upon it?— Yes, I have never seen a 
country where I think there is so fine a field as Cutch for British emigration 
and capital j in fact, had I not been a Paymaster in the King’s service, I 
would have remained in Cutch as a resident ; that is, could I have obtained 
permission and a grant of land. 

2301. What is the extent of the district of Cutch ? — It may be about one 
degree wide, noi th and south, and about two degrees long, east and west. 

2302. Is it a populous district? — Yes it is, in some parts j some of the 
villages are very large; Bhoq), which is the principal city, has an immense 
population. 

2303. Are the natives an industrious race? — They are particularly so, 
much more so than the natives ot Bombay or Madras ; they are a very fine 
race of men, mostly six feet high, and nearly the same size as the Bengalese. 

230-t. Aie the prices of labour low?— They are. 

2305. Are they generally deficient in capital Quite so. ‘ 

2306. Would the introduction of capital on the part of Europeans settling 
there be of great importance to the country "—It would. 

2307. Are you acquainted with other parts of India?— I am nith 
almost all parts of India, particularly with the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts. 

2308. Do ^ou conceive that the same principle which you have stated as 
applicable to Cutch, and productive of advantage for the settlement of Euro- 
peans there, irould be equally advantageous in other parts of India?— In 
every part of India I have visited, and particularly on Ceylon. 

2309. What is the climate of Cutch ? — It is extremely fine ; particularly 
cold at nighti and in the morning it is more temperate than in any other part 
of India ; we rode constantly about during the heat of the day. Pic-nics 
to Ibc coal-mine vjcic made during the heat of the day j shooting parties 
were made the same as we should do in this country. 

2310. Are there not very unhealthy winds from the great Run ?— Not that 
1 am aware of, 

2311. Are you auareuhcthcr it is considered so unhealthy that the native 
troops are unwilling to go there?— That might be so to the south of tlie 
Hun, but not to tlic northward ; Mandavie must be extremely healthy from 
Its position, lying in thcGuIph of Cutch, and being a sea-port. 

2312. Docs notCulcb produce large quantities of cotton? There is a 

great quaimty of cotton grown in Cutch, but not in proportion to what it 
might bo cultiiaicil ; it is particularly fine in the staple and well cleaned, 
much heuer I should say tlian any that is grown in the Guzzerat. I have 
brouglit samples of the CvUch cotton with me to England. 
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SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bart, (a Member of the Committee) examined. 

2313. Can .you give the Committee any information with respect to the 
injury sustained by Mr. WUkinson, on account of tlie interference of Govern- 
ment in a contract which he had been allowed to make for the purchase of 
saltpetre in the year 1811? — I undertook to bring that case before the Court 
of Proprietors on behalf of Mr. Wilkinson in the year 1819. Upon Mr. Wil* 
kinson’s return from Calcutta to this country, he called upon me with a letter 
of introduction from Mr. Palmer, of Calcutta, dra\ving my attention to the 
^ great hardship of his case, and soliciting my assistance in endeavouring to 
obtain redress from the Court of Directors. I went over the case very iully 
with Mr. Wilkinson, and found it to be one of the most oppressive that I had 
ever heard of on the part of the East-India Company towards individuals. 
'It appeared that in the year 1810 the Bengal government resolved to throw 
open the trade in saltpetre, in consequence of representations made to them 
of the great injury to the public and private interests from the existence of 
the monopoly. Accordingly in 1811 the trade was declared to be free, and 
Mr. Wilkinson, with otliers, entered into contracts for tlie article to a large 
extent} he was then residing at Gorruckpore. An extended manufacture 
of the article took place in consequence of the freedom of trade and rise of 
price. He engaged to pay seventy per cent, more than the prices of the 
Company's commercial resident at Patna. The Bengal government, how* 
ever, thought proper, in 1812, to rescind their previous resolution, and to 
declare the trade in saltpetre shut j they resumed their monopoly in the most 
rigorous manner, \vithout reference to the contracts which had been entered 
into by Mr. Wilkinson and others, and by which theysufiered a most serious 
injury and loss, whilst the Company took to themselves all the advantages. 
Mr. Wilkinson remonstrated with the Bengal government for several years, 
but witli very little effect ; at length they determined to refer his case to the 
consideradon of a committee of five gentlemen, chosen by themselves j two of 
them Mr. Bayley and Mr. Wood, civil servants of the Company, Mr. Comp- 
ton, their junior counsel, lately appointed Chief Justice at Bombay, and Mr. 
Cruttenden and Mr. Clark, two merchants of Calcutta. Those gentlemen, 
after the fullest investigation of the whole case, came to the unanimous reso- 
lution of recommending to the government to pay to iJr. Wilkinson the sum 
of 288,800 sicca rupees, or £36,100 sterling, as the lowest compensation 
- they would have been disposed to give had the matter been left to them as 
arbitrators, althougli Mr. Wilkinson estimated his loss, or ratlier deprivation 
of profit, as exceeding £79,000 sterling, and which profit, with much more, 
went into tlic treasury of the Compauy. Mr, Wilkinson's suspense and 
anxiety did not however end here; the Bengal government rejecting the 
decision of its own committee, referred tlic case to the Board of Trade at 
Calcutta, which recommended that only 75,000 sicca rupees, or £9,375 
sterling, sliould be paid to Mr. Wilkinson, together with interest at six per 
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cent from the lllli ofOctober I8l6 Mr Wilkmson, ho\ve\er, did notcon 
sent to this anangement, and despairing of obtaining justice m India, 
returned to England to bring his claim before the Company The Court oi 
Directors having brought before tlie Court of Proprietors, on the 24th of 
March 1S19, a resolution to the effect of granting to Mr W ilkinson the sum 
of 75,000 sicca rupees, for Rie purpose of its being confinned by the General 
Court, I moved an adjournment of the question for fouiteen days, m order 
to amend the motion by inserting the larger sum to be paid to Mr Wilkinson, 
agreeably to the unanimous recommendation of the Bengal committee, as the 
lowest compensation to which he was entitled , it being observable that the 
said committee was appointed without !Mr Wilkinson being a partj to it, or 
his having any share ivJiateier in the nomination of its members After con 
siderable discussion, the question of adjournment was put and earned, and 
on the SOth of March, Sii Charles Cockerell and mvself gave notice to the 
Court of Directors, that upon the 21st of Apiil following we should mov^ 
and second the larger sum beng paid to Mi \\ ilkinson, with interest at 
eight per cent, from the JOth of April 1S17, until paid AccordingW, on 
the 2lst of \pril, at the adjourned Court, 1 submitted the amendment above 
stated, and after a very full discussion the Court divided, when tbcic 
appeared for the original motion 32 and against it 32 there being no cast 
ing vote III such cases, a subsequent division took place upon the aincnd 
meut, of 32 for, and 33 against it, when the Chairman declared tlut botli 
questions were lost Tins rendered it necessaij to bang the question again 
before the Court of Propaetors, winch was accordingly done, after due 
notice, on the 19th of May 1819» when ’mother veiy lull discussion took 
place I ought to observe, that m order to meet what appeared to be the 
wish of several J’ropnetors, Mr Wilkinson was adv sed to reduce Ins claim 
to 180,000 sicca rupees, being the medium between the two sums befon, 
mentioned, ami the motion being framed accoidingly, was carried by 59 for 
It to 50 against it The Chairman and others demanded a ballot, which 
took plact upon the 2d of dune, when there appeared lor the motion 209, 
against it tS2, leaving a majority against it of 213 Mr Wilkinson, tired 
of the aiixiet) and expense he had been exposed to for so long a jicnod, was 
at Icugtli undvr the necessity of receiving vvlut the Companj chose to give 
luin, being the sum of 75 000 sicca rupees, at 25 per rupee, £7,500 sterling, 
witli interest at six percent Tin, whole ol the proceedings on this cruel 
and oppressive case aro lull) detailed in the Asiatic Journal foi 1819, 
published by the booksellers to the Coinpanj, md aie well worth) the 
perusal of those who can Iiavc any doubt of the injurious effects of the union 
of iht, two cliaractcrs of sovereign and merchant in the Last India Compati), 
as well to the true interests of the Company themselves as of individuals 

Is not Mr M ilkinson since dead?— Mr Wilkinson is suico dead 
ne wuu to Ians, where he setup a bank , and dad, I think, about a vear 
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2315. Are 'you aware whether any poHdcal necessity existed in the year 
1S12, inducing the Bengal government toadopt the course whicli Uicy pur- 
sued with respect to the transaction you have now mentioned?— I am not 
aware of any. It was a ])criod of perfect peace in India, though there had 
been a war witli France for many years before. 

2316. Arc you aware of anj» other instance of injury arising to trade on 
account of the interference o( the government of India? — I am aware of 
several instances, but particularly with respect to Malwa opium, i liave been 
informed, that in the end of the year 1S2S the Bombay government 
announced to tlic public tliat tlic trade in ojnum would be thenceforth free, 
upon the payment of a certain duty on the importation of it at Bombay. 
Tl)js, I believe, arose from their finding it impossible to prevent what they 
call a smuggling trade from Malwa, the territory of Holkar, witli Dcniaun, a 
Portuguese settkuuent about a degree to the northward of Bombay. In 
consequence of this intimation, the native merchants in that part of India 
were naturally encouraged to go considerably into speculation in the article 
of opium j but soon afterwards, I believe in tljc course of a few weeks, 
another intimation was issued by the government that the monopoly was 
resumed. This was understood to he in consequence of tlie Company' having 
made contracts for the article, which the contractors declared their inability 
to deliver at the low prices stipulated, in consequence of the trade being 
tlirown open ; and it lias been stated to me, upon autliority whicli I believe 
to be correct, tliat the Company liaving contracted Ibr and received opium 
to the value of twenty lacs of rupees, sold the same at a profit of 300 per 
cent, which I consider in no other light than a robbery, on the part of the 
East-India Company in their cliaraclcr of sovereigns and mcrchauts, of the 
property of their ally Holkar and (lis subjects, and of the private merclianls 
of India. 

2317 . ; Do you adduce this as an instance of the injury arising from the 
Company sustaining. the double character of merchants and administrators 
of the government of the country? — Yes. 

.2318. In what way were the Company, as a commercial body, benefited 
by this arrangement? — I think that fully appears by their selling the opium 
.for eighty lacs of rupees which they purchased at twenty. 

2319. ‘ Did they sell it asa commercial body or as the government? — Their 
characteis arc united, and 1 do not see how they can separate them aslt suits 
their cotivenience. 

2320. Ate you not aware that the separation is effected, not according to 
the convenience of the Company, but by an arrangement made in many' 
respects against the desire of the Company, and under tlie authority of an 
Act of Parliament ? — ^T’hey are bound to keep their political and commercial 
accounts separate, but 1 believe it would be exceedingly difficult to separate 
them under the existing system. 
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1 2321. Do you conceive that the separation which is enjoined by law of 
the tenitorial and commercial accounts has any bearing upon the question of 
the supply of opium?— I cannot see it. I would also mention, with regard 
to their cotton investments for China, that great inconvenience and injury to 
the interests of the private merchants on the western side of India arises 
from the Company going into the market to purchase cotton, the period of 
their doing so, and the quantity they require, being quite uncertain, insomuch 
that the cotton growers and dealers will fix no price, nor enter into no con» 
tracts with the private mercliants, until they ascertain whether the Company 
aie or aie not to come into the market. The first intelligence of this comes 
from the northward to Bombay, announcing that the Company’s agents have 
gone into the market, and made engagements for the purchases of twenty 
or thirty, thousand bales of cotton, as the case may be, and which it is quite 
understood must be brought down to Bombay, wind and weather permitting, 
by a certain time. The price, of course, immediately rises for what remains 
of the crop, sometimes to an exorbitant rate, and the private merchant is 
either obliged to go without his investment or submit to purchase the article 
at a price which ultimately makes it a losing concern to him in the market of 
Canton. It is nothing uncommon for a rise of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
cent, to take place in the course of a few weeks 

2322. Supposing any large capitalist were to be engaged in a similar trade 
in purchasing cotton, would not his purchases produce precisely the 
efiect as tliat of the £ast«India Company ? — I conceive not, because the pri< 
vate capitalist would go into the market upon a footing with other merchants, 
having only the advantage of his superior capital \ whilst the Company bring 
into the field their weight as sovereigns. It is perfectly well known, that 
when the Company announce that they require a certain quantity of cotton, 
the growers and dealers look upon themselves as bound to supply it. 

2323. Are you speaking of Bombay ? — ^Yes ; but I believe that the effect 

produced is precisely the same at the other Presidencies. ' ‘ 

^ 2324. Supposing that tlie Company were not to take advantage of their 
situation of soveieigns, but that they were to go into the market as an indi- 
vidual purchaser, would not the circumstance of being an individual pur- 
chaser give them an advantage over the sellers, and enable them to buy 
clieaper than a variety of merchants could, who would meet in competition 
in the same market? — do not conceive so : but I consider it impossible for 
the Company to lay aside their character of sovereigns so long as it is united 
with their character of merchants, in India. 

2325. Do you mean that tlie Committee should understand that the Com- 
pany in their capacity of sovereigns exclude the competition of individual 

n^rchants, while they are purchasers in the same market? The natural 

effect of the union of the two characters is such. 1 have always considered 
it so, and found it so, during a residence of twenty-two years in India. 

‘ 2326. Is 
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2326. Is.it your opinion that this is an unprofitable] mode of the East- 

India Company having made their purchases of cotton? — I believe it jvill be 
found so, on their own showing, if L mistake not, from what I have seen of 
the Papers lately laid before thib Committee, and which exhibit a heavy loss^ 
upon their trade between India and China. , , 

2327 . In speaking of the effect of the Company*s purchases of cotton, are 

you speaking of your own knowledge while you were resident in India, or 
from subsequent information? — From both. ( • 1 . , . 

2328. Then your evidence is meant to apply to a very late period ? — To a 

very early, as well as to a very late period; I would say down to the last 
season, ‘ ‘ ' 

2329. Are you aware of any case in which the growers of cotton have 
been subject to any oppression on the part of the Company’s servants in con- 
sequence of selling their cotton to individuals rather than to the Company ? 
— I am aware that such has been the case, from the system of the Company’s 
servants insisting upon the growers of cotton taking advances, and com- 
pelling them to deliver their cotton. I allude more to a former period than 
lately ; it may not be the practice at present so much as it used to be. 

2330. Are not private tradeis at liberty to make advances if they think 
fit?— No doubt of it, and they generally do so, but at great hazard of never 
getting cotton in return. 

2331. If they make advances, have they not the same legal means of 
enforcing the delivery of the cotton on account of which advances have been 
made as the Company have?— When you speak of legal means, I am not 
aware of any such means that can be applied^ by a merchant residing at 
Bombay to compel a grower of cotton in Uuzzerat, or in any other district 
out of the Company’s dominions, to fulfil his contract. 

2332. Have the Company any means which the private trader has not ?— 
Yes, they have the name and the authority of the Company, which carries 
every thing before it in India.' 

2333. Does it not come back to this, that the advantage of the Company 

is derived from the immense amount of their pecuniary' means ? — No, I 
decidedly deny it; and in explanation allow me to state, that the time has 
been when the Company had not the means of goinginto the market to pur- 
chase cotton, or any other article of trade ; when they were obliged to apply 
to the merchants of Bombay for assistance to carry on their wars, instead of 
their commerce ; and which assistance, under arrangements entered into with 
the Bombay Government, was afforded to them in a degree, and in a spirit 
of disinterestedness, beyond what perhaps was ever known under similar cir- 
cumstances in any part of the world. I allude to the period of 1803-4 and 
1805, during the war which was carried on by Sir Arthur Wellesley, now Duke 
of Wellington, against Scindia and Holkar, when, in the course of little more 
than two years, the houses of Forbes and Company, and Bruce, Fawcett and 
‘ Company, 
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and orders in the Government Gazette at Calcutta. Whether such orders 
Jiave gone, or will go out, I do not know ; but have reason to think that the 
good sense and the justice of the majority of the Directors either has pre- 
venteil, or will prevent, so extraordinary a measure, which, if persisted in, 
must necessarily affect the credit of the European merchants and agents in 
India with the native community, already, f am sorry to say, considerably 
shaken, by some recent events which have taken place at Calcutta. This 
was chiedy my object in stating what I did respecting the assistance afforded 
to the Government by the houses in Bombay. I have also to state, that 
pecuniary assistance has at various times been afibrded by the mercliants in 
India to the Government, particularly during the Mysore wars against Tip- 
poo Saib. Such assistance was thankfully acknowledged by the govern- 
ments in India, particularly during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley; but I am sorry to say, that I have observed a jealousy existing 
on the part of the Directors of the Company towards the private merchants 
in India, and those here connected or trading with that country. In fact, 
the Company entered upon the present Charter with that feeling strongly 
expressed. 1 remember the Chairman of that day saying to the Court of 
Proprietors, Let the private traders come on, we will soon give them 
.enough of it.” Accordingly one of their first operations was a speculation 
in claret, to India, to a large extent, which I understood glutted the markets, 
and ended in great loss to the Company, and injury to the private specu- 
lators, 

2 SS 7 . Have you been during the present charter, and especially during 
the time when Mr. Canning was at the head of the Board of Control, con- 
cerned in any representation to that Board, as to the interference of the 
Company’s agents in the purchase of cotton under the presidency of Bom- 
bay ?— Very possibly I may, although I have no distinct recollection of it. 

2338. Do you not recollect that the parties were assured that orders had 
been sent out, that the Company should go into the market, if possible, with 
no other advantage than that which they derived from their larger capital? 
— I recollect that the system of taking the revenue in cotton was abandoned, 
and it was understood that the Company should go into the market for the 
purchase of cotton. 

2339. And that it was the intention of the Government that they should 
have no other advantage than that which they derive from their capital, 
without deriving any assistance from their character as administrators of the 
government? — As far as possible. 

231.0. Were you then desired to state any cases that might occur of op* 
pression or undue interference on the part of the Company or their agents? 
— Very possibly. 

23H. Do you lecollect having occasion to make any such statements?— 
Not on my part individually. It may have been done by the agents in Lon- 
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Company, supplied their wants, and relieved their difficulties, to the extent 
of nearly two millions and a half sterling ; the effect of which assistance 
was, in one short week, to reduce the discount upon the Company's nine-per- 
cent, treasury bills fiom eight or ten per cent, to one or two per cent., by 
undertaking, as those houses did, to receive the said paper, and to pass it 
cuirent in their transactions at par, although then at so heavy at discount. 
At this period, so gteaUvas the distress of the Government, that many lacks 
of rupees of the Duke of Wellington’s bills wete lying in the bazaar under 
protest tor nonpayment, and the exchanges for Government bills on Calcutta 
had fallen to 85 Bombay rupees for 100 siccas ; the jelative intrinsic value of 
the two coins being 106 Bombay for 100 siccas. 

9334). Was not all this before the last charter ? — It was so, 

2335. Did the bouses at Bombay become responsible for the paper ciicu- 
lated by them? — ^'fhey received it in all payments as cash, and passed it as 
cash in all cases when they could do so, having the Company’s security for it 
of course j but such was the state of alarm in which the native meicbants 
and banker-s were, that they would not lend their money to the Company, 
although they readily did so to the two houses before mentioned. 


LuncEy 18* die Ajirilisy 1831. ' ^ ‘"• 

SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bait, (a Member of the Committee) again 
examined. 

2336. Do you wish to add anything to your evidence on a former day?— 
1 do ; I wish to show the particular motive I had for entering upon the sub- 
ject of the assistance afforded by the Bombay mercliants to the Government 
intho years 1803, 1804, and 1805. It might naturally be expected that, on 
the principle of one good turn deserving another, the Company and their 
governments would be disposed to assist the merchants of India in cases of 
emergency, tehich have happened and may hereafter occur. That such dis- 
position has been evinced by the Government in India upon a late occasion 
there can be no doubt. They afforded, and very properly so, considerable 
assistance lately to the merchants and agents in bengal, in a manner per- 
tecUy consistent with the security of the Company, and greatly to the 
advantage of the merchants, and the public generally. But I understand 
that this has been disapproved oFby the Court ofDirectors, and likewise that 
there is a standing order of the Court, which has been often repeated, that no 
assistance in the way ot loans and accommodations should be afforded to the 
merchants ; and on a late occasion, that they bad even gone the length of 
proposing to send out orders to India to publish such their determination 

and 
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and orders in the Government Gazette at Calcutta. Whether such orders 
'have gone, or will go out, I do not know ; but have reason to think that the 
good sense and the justice of the majority of the Directors either has pre- 
vented, or will prevent, so extraordinary a measure, which, if persisted in, 
must necessarily affect the credit of the European merchants and agents in 
India with the native community, already, I am sorry to say, considerably 
shaken, by some recent events which have taken place at Calcutta. This 
was chiefly my object in stating what I did respecting the assistance afforded 
to the Government by the houses in Bombay. I have also to state, that 
pecuniary assistance has at various times been afforded by the merchants in 
India to the Government, particularly during the Mysore wars against Tip- 
poo Saib. Such assistance was thankfully acknowledged by the govern- 
ments in India, particularly during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley; but I am sorry to say, that I have observed a jealousy existing 
on the part of the Directors of the Company toivards the private merchants 
in India, and those here connected or trading with that country. In fact, 
the Company entered upon the present Charter with that feeling strongly 
expressed. 1 remember the Chairman of that day^ saying to the Court of 
Proprietors, Let the private traders come on, we will soon give them 
.enough of it.” Accordingly one of their first operations was a speculation 
in claret, to India, to a large extent, which I understood glutted the markets, 
and ended in great loss to tlie Company, and injury to the private specu- 
lators. 

2SS7* Have you been during the present charter, and especially during 
the time when Mr. Canning was at the head of the Board of Control, con- 
cerned io any representation to that Board, as to the interference of the 
Company’s agents in the purchase of cotton under the presidency of Bom- 
bay?— Very possibly I may, although I have no distinct recollection of it. 

2338, Do you not recollect that the parties were assured that orders had 
been sent out, that the Company should go into the market, if possible, with 
no other advantage than that which they derived from their larger capital ? 

— I recollect that the system of taking the revenue in cotton was abandoned, 
and it was understood that the Company should go into the market for the 
purchase of cotton. 


2339. And that it was the intention of the Government that they should 
have no other advantage than that which they derive from their capital, 
without deriving any assistance from their character as administrators of the 
government ? — -As far as possible. 

2310. Were you then desired to state any cases that might occur of on* 
-Very po.s“wy " -nterftrence on the part of the Company or their agents ? 

231.1. Do you lecollect having occasion to make any such statements?-- 
Not on my part .nd.vnluaily. It tnay have been done by th, agen “in Lov- 
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Company, supplied their wants, and relieved their difficulties, to the extent 
of nearly two millions and a half sterling ; the effect of which assistance 
was, in one short week, to reduce the discount upon the Company’s nine-per- 
cent. treasury bills fiom eight or ten per cent, to one or two per cent., by 
undertaking, as those houses did, to receive the said paper, and lo pass it 
cm rent in their transactions at par, aldiough then at so heavy as discount. 
At this period, so great was the distress of the Government, that many lacks 
of rupees of the Duke of Wellington's bills weie lying in the bazaar under 
protest for nonpayment, and the exchanges for Government bills on Calcutta 
had fallen lo 85 Bombay rupees for 100 siccas *, the lelative intrinsic value of 
the two coins being 106 Bombay for 100 siccas. 

SSSi. Was not all this before the last charter ? — It was so. 

2335. Did the houses at Bombay become responsible for the paper ciicu. 
lated by them?— Tliey received it in all payments as cash, and passed it as 
cash in all cases wlien they could do so, hasdng the Company’s security for it 
of course j but such was the state of alarm in which the native merchants 
and bankers were, that they would not lend their money to the Company, 
although they readily did so lo the two houses before mentioned. 


iuHtc, 18* die ApriIis,'iQ2\. . 

SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bait, (a Member of the Committee) again 
examined. 

2336. Do you wish to add anything to your evidence on a former day?— 
1 do j I wish to show the particular motive I had for entering upon the sub- 
ject of the assistance afforded by the Bombay mercliants lo the Government 
in the years lfi03, 1801, and 18Q5. It might naturally be expected that, on 
the pnncipic of one good turn deserving another, the Company and their 
governments would be disposed to assist the merchants of India in c.ases of 
emergency, tvhich have happened and may hereafter occur. That such dis- 
position has been evinced by the Government in India upon a late occasion 
there con be no doubt They aflbrdcd, and very properly so, considerable 
assistance lately to the merchants and agents in Bengal, in a manner per- 
fectly consistent with the security of the Company; and greatly to the 
advantage of the merchants, and the public generally. But I understand 
that tins has been disapproved of by the Court of Directors, and likewise that 
there is a standing order of the Court, which has been often repeated, that no 
assvsunccin the way of loans and accommodations should be .afforded lo the 
mercJiants ; and on a late occasion, that they had even gone the length of 
proposing to send out orders to India to publish such their determination 

and 
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and orders in the Government Gazette at Calcutta. Whether such orders 
have gone, or will go out, I do not know ; but have reason to think that the 
good sense and the justice of the majority of the Directors either has pre- 
vented, or will prevent, so extraordinary a measure, which, if persisted in, 
must necessarily affect the credit of the European merchants and agents in 
India with the native community, already, I am sorrj’' to say, considerably 
shaken, by some recent events which have taken place at Calcutta. This 
was chiefly my object in stating what I did respecting the assistance afforded 
to the Government by the houses in Bombay. I have also to state, that 
pecuniary assistance has at various times been aflbrded by the merchants in 
India to the Government, particularly during the Mysore wars against Tip- 
poo Saib. Such assistance was thankfully acknowledged by the govern- 
ments in India, particularly during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley ; but I am sorry to say, that I have observed a jealousy existing 
on the part of the Directors of the Company towards the private merchants 
in Indiai and those here connected or trading with that country. In fact, 
the Company entered upon the present Charier with that feeling strongly 
expressed. 1 remember the Chairman of that day saying to the Court of 
Proprietors, Let the private traders come on, we will soon give them 
.enough of it.’* Accordingly one of their first operations was a speculation 
in claret, to India, to a large extent, which I understood glutted the markets, 
and ended in great loss to the Company, and injury to the private specu- 
lators. 

2337* Have you been during the present charter, and especially during 
the time when Mr. Canning was at the head of tlie Board of Control, con- 
cerned in any representation to that Board, as to the interference of the 
Company’s agents in the purchase of cotton under tlie presidency of Bom- 
bay r — Very possibly I may, although [ have no distinct recollection of it. 

2338. Do you not recollect that tlie parties were assured that orders had 
been sent out, that the Company should go into the market, if possible, with 
no other advantage than that which they derived from their larger capital? 
— 'I recollect that the system of taking the revenue in cotton was abandoned, 
and it u.'is understood that the Company should go into the market for the 
purchase of cotton. 

2330, And that it was the intention of the Government that they should 
have no oilier advantage than that which tliey derive from their capital, 
without deriving any assistance from their character as administrators of the 
government? — As far as possible. 

23 to. Were you then desired to state any cases that might occur of op* 
pression or undue interference on the part of the Company or their agents? 
—Very possibly. . 

2.3tl. Do you recollect having occasion to make any such statements?— 
Not on my part individually. It may have been done by the agents in Lon- 
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doa of tlio houses m India. I have no partuerslup concern with any house 
m London 

With respect to the speculation in wjne of which you spoke, can 
you give any further information to the Committee upon the subject?— I 
undeMood that it proved -very infenor in quality, and that some of it was 
sent homo by Sir Evan Nepean the governor ofBomba}, of a quality so in 
difTerent, that it was almost unsaleable in India, and did not bnng near 
prune cost 

2343 Is It your object to show that the Company exported the article 
without due consideration of the profit to themselves, with a view to injure 
the private traders? — It teallv seemed to bear that complexion, when 
coupled with the Chairman’s threat, because it was a new article of trade 
with them 

231-4 Had they been before m the habit of exporting wine ? — No, the 
trade in It was chieflj earned on by the captains and olhcers of their own 
ships, previously to the period to which I allude 

2345 Is It your opinion that the trade of India would be conducted with 
more security and more advantage, if tlie sovereign power of India were cn 
tircly debarred from any competition m that trade, other than what may 
arise from any necessity derived from tlieir character as sovereigns r— That 
has always been my decided opinion, and is at this moment my firm conne 
tion I am perfectly satisfied that the separation of those two characters in 
the Company wluch are now combined, would be aUendtd xvitb incalculable 
good edicts, not only to the nativ cs of India, and the mercliants there and tn 
this country, but also to tlic Company tbcinsclvcs Tliosc sentiments 1 have 
always expressed I did so during the discussions in the year 1813, I have 
dona 60 upon every occawon since, and I continue to hold them most 
strongly In saying tins, 1 beg to add, that it is with no hostile feeling to- 
wards ihc Company or their UirccloTS. I have a great slake in the Coro 
pauy’s prosperity, I mean m the stock of the Company held by myself aud 
iamily,aiid consequently, so tar as my own individual interests arc concerned,! 
should luiurally be disposed to support all those mea-surts which might tend 
to ihcir real prosperity, bul, whatever cfllclmy opinions upon those subjtcU 
may luve upon the inlcrcsts of the Company, 1 consider it of httlc iinpor 
lancx. compared with the welfare of Iiuha and the Inppiiiess of its name 
population, to which, if I know myself, I would saenfieu tverv personal con* 
sidcrauon 

Afl-0 Do not you think it must be atlciidcd with great danger to nicr* 
chants to carry on general commerce tu any great extent, wJicrc they art 
liable to be in compcUtioii with abody who, from tlic amount oftlicircapital 
and from the general cluraclcr of their consliliition, art indifilrcnt about 
senaU profits — Certainly , as I know from cxpciitncc , 

idt? Arc you not of opinion that some extent of permission to trade is 

necessarily 
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necessarily required by the Company in their quality as sovereigns in India? 
— I really cannot see it j I think not. I know tliat it is stated by the Com- 
pany, that they are under the necessity of carrying on what they call a re- 
mittance trade from India to this country j but! have always been of opinion 
that such remittance would be infinitely better conducted through the metHum 
01 the private trade, than by the Company themselves, even to a larger 
amount than they require for their political payments in England. I think 
it is incalculable the extent to which the trade between this country and 
India might be carried, if the Company were out of it, and a fair scale of 
duties established by Parliament. 

2318. Should you not apprehend that, in consequenceofthe limited num- 
ber of wealthy houses of trade at the different presidencies of India, the 
Company, as a body having sovereign power, would be constantly having 
combinations matle against them, by which they would be very much imposed 
upon, if they had not the means of occasionally trading for the purpose of 
their remittances^ — I am not aware of such combinations being usual in 
India. I have heard of such combinations in this country on the part of 
capitalists against the Government, but I never heard of them in India. 

2519< Do not you think it is possible that the absence of those combina- 
tions in India may arise from the parties knowing the power of the Company 
to trade tliemsclves, if necessary?— No, I believe that the disposition or the 
European and native merchants in India towards the Company is amicable 
and liberal, and would be more so, if all clashing of interests were removed, 
by the Company having no concein in tiade in or with India. 


18 April 183 L 
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,2350. Are you not of opinion, that the most amicable and most liberal 
merchants will, in prosecuting their own trade to the best advantage, now 
and then use those powers which they have of forcing any profit that they 
may be able by combination to force ' — I have not been accustomed to con- 
sider it so in India j at least during my residence in that country I always 
found the merchants, both European and native, disposed to act fairly and 
liberally towards tlie Company and each other. 

2351. Are you therefore of opinion, that if Parliament were by a law to 
prohibit any commercial adventure on the part of the East-India Company, 
it would be a benefit to the general trade of India, and no injury to the 
Company in the exercise of its sovereign power?— I am decidedly of that 
opinion ; and that it would be most advantageous to the Company in every 
point of view, as well as to the native population. 

2352. Is the assistance which you mention to have been granted liberally 
by tlie government in India to the merchants, but which you apprehend to 
have been disapproved at home, the sort of assistance which one commercial 
body lends to another, or is it the assistance which is due from the sovereign 
power of a country towards the merchants living under its rule? — The 
assistance alluded to was, I understand, given in advances of money upon 

2 F 2 deposits 
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deposits of the Company’s and otlicr securities, fully protecting the Company 
from any risk of loss. 

2353. Of what nature was the assistance that was required by the 
merchants at Calcutta ?--Tbc Committee arc aware lliat a very extensUe 
failure took place lately at Calcutta, the liousc of Palmer and Co., which 
naturally excited great alarm in the minds of all descriptions of ])ersons 
there, Europeans and natives j a run was consequently made upon many of 
the most respectable houses, one or two in particular, who upon application 
to the Government, received from Lord William Bentinck the most ready 
and handsome assistance, which enabled them, with their own resources, in 
the course of two or three months to pay off nearly a million sterling. By 
these means confidence was restored, and things are, 1 hope, again going on 
well. I have understood, however, that the assistance thus afforded was 
disapproved of by the Court of Directors, and, as already observed, that a 
proposition was made to order the publication before mentioned In the Cal* 
cutta Ga 2 ette. 

2354. What efiect would that publication have in India? — I should think 
one of the most prejudicial nature | as much so ns if the Government, or the 
Bank of England, were to publish in the London Gazette, that they would, 
under no circumstances, afford any assistance whatever to the merchants or 
bankers of thU country. 

2355. Will you state how you got this information of an intended pro* 
cedure on the part of the Court of Directors ?— Such things will get out \ I 
heard it from more than one quarter. 

2S56. Are not the uatives in India in the habit of trusting the mcrcliants 
and agents in Calcutta?— Very much so> all over India. 

2357 . Has not the practice of advancing money from the Government oI 

Calcutta to the houses of agency prevailed to some extent? I believe so, 

particularly at Calcutta. 

2358. Did not great alarm prevail when the house of Palmer and Co. failed ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

2359 . Were not many families, European and native, all but ruined by it? 
—I am afraid that many were completcdy so. 

2360. How then are the natives of India to be put upon their guard 
against the expectation, that Government would advance money to the 
houses of agency, unless publicity is given to the order by which that prac* 
toce IS condemned? — 1 do not conceive that the natives give credit to the 
Europeans upon such grounds, and consequently that such caution is not 
necessary, nor called for. 

2361. Did not the Government advance large sums of money for the 
°f Palmer aiidCo., which eventually had no effect? — lam not aware 


2S62. I& 
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2362. Is not it the duty of all governments to protect their native popula- 
tion ? — Undoubtedly it is. i 

‘ 2363. If they have suffered by trusting those houses of agency, is not it 
incumbent upon the authorities at home, if they shall cease to continue that 
practice, to 'inform the natives that it no longer prevails? — I believe the 
Court of Uireclora might safely leave that between the natives and the houses 
of agency. 

2364'. You have stated, that it would be to the advantage of the Company 
that they should cease to trade ; are you aware that evidence was adduced 
last year before' the Committee, tahing the price of bullion, taking the price 
of bills, and looking also to the question of commerce, the Company have 
rather gained a larger sum by trade than they could by bullion, or by bills, 
or by both united? — I am not aware of that factj but I see by a statement 
laid before the Committee a few days ago, that the loss upon their trade 
between India 'and this country lias been very great. I do not think the bill 
operations of the Company have had a fair tnal. I have often recommended 
the plan of opening their treasury here, as well as at Canton, for money 
against bills upon India, by which they might get funds to a large extent, 
and I have no doubt effect their remittances upon fair terms, if not generally 
better than they have liitherto done. 

2S65. You have been asked, whether, in case the Company were debarred 
carrying on trade, even a remittance-trade, hard terms might not be forced 
upon them by combinations of the merchants in India j and you have said 
that you do not think that would be the consequence, by reason of the 
liberality of the merchants of India, and their not being persons that would 
join in such a combination ? — From my experience of them, they must be 
very much altered from what they xvere twenty years ago, if they would 
do so. 

2SG6. Supposing their nature to be changed, and that they should not be 
so liberal as they were in your time, do you think they might not perhaps 
press upon the Government by making hard terms, if the Company were 
prevented from carrying on a remittance-trade? — There is no saying what 
might be the consequences of a change in their nature. . 

2367- If they were to be like the capitalists of the Royal Exchange, do 
you think there might not be some combination to force hard terms upon, 
the Company in the way of remittance ? — J do not wish to say any thing to 
reflect upon the capitalists of the Royal Exchange ; but I confess I felt 
rather strongly that a line of conduct should be imputed to. the merchants 
of India, which, from my experience, I could not allow they were 
capable of. 

2308. If they were not persons of the liberal views you have stated, could 
you then answer for it, whether there might not be a combination that 
might press hardly upon the Government in the way of remittance.^ — It is 
impossible for me to answer such a question. 
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,2369. /If.theteiwas a cambmatlon, would'not their first object be .to raise 
the price of remittance as against the Company ?— Possibly it might ; but I 
believe that of late years the number of merchants and agents has been 
.much extended, and that sucl) combinations, if ever practicable, would frojn 
the.increasejjf.houses at the different presidencies, now be impossible. 

’2370. Without ony direct combination on the part of the merchants, would 
there not be a natural combination, from the general knowledge there would 
he of the demands of [the Company to make remittances ? — I think the 
compfitition wo.uld be so extensive that such combinations would be im- 
possible. By opening the trade to the extent that it has already been opened, 
such a .variety of new interests have been thrown into India as to put it out 
qf the power of an^' set of men to combine effectually in that way. 

2371. Is not the greater part of the business of Bombay in the hands of a 
very few houses?— The greater part of the money agency is in the hands of 
.the old houses, perhaps two or three. 

2372. Would not they he the persons that would have to deal with the 
Company in case they required remittances — I do not know that j they act 
as bankers and agents, more than traders, and are more in the way of buying 
than selling bills, except for the accommodation of their own constituents. 
There are also many new houses at Bombay, which manage consignments 
from this country j and the native merchants carry on a considerable trade 
.with England. 

,2873. Would not the natural consequence of this trade of remittance 
.ceasing be to create an unusual demand lor bills on the part of the Company? 
—Undoubtedly it would} but tliere are such various modes of effecting 
, remittances from India to England, that I think they would always be able 
to accomplish them on fair terms. In the first place, by opening their 
treasury in LeadenhalUstreet for money against bills upon India at the 
cm rent rate of exchange } in the next place, by receiving cash, as they now 
do at Canton, for bills upon India, for their tea investments j and in the 
,third place, by advancing money in India to the merchants trading to this 
country and to China, upon the security of their goods. By these means, 1 
should think the Company would eventually have it more in their power to 
dictate terms to the merchants, than the merchants would to the Company} 
particularly as they migh^ in -cases of necessity, have recourse to bullion 
remittances occasionally. 

^374. Are you not supposing that the Company’s trade to China continues 
upon the same footing that it is on now? — Not their trade from India to 
China, l am decidedly against that. What I am anxious to see is, that 
they sliould altogether abandon their commercial character in India, and 
carry on no trade, cither from India to China, or from India to Europe. 

237-5. What do you say with respect to their trade from China to Europe ? 
—I am decidedly of opinion that it ought to remain with the Company. 

I was 
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I was so eighteen years ago, 1 have continued so eversince, andfl am so at 
the present moment. r r 

2376.; In order to enable the Company to obtain the 'remittances which 
they now obtain, is not-your reasoning. upon that subject founded upon the 
facility of their obtaining, remittances through China ?-^Undoubtedly,~ to a 
certain extent. I should regret to 1 see the China trade taken out of its 
present channel. If it were taken out of the^ hands of the Company, and 
thrown open, I firmly believe that there would be great danger of' losing it 
altogether. 

2377* Supposing a remittance to take place from one countryto another,' 
is not it of necessity that such remittance must, be made, either directly'or 
indirectly, in the produce of the country from which tlie remittance is* to be 
made ? — Certainly. > 

237s. Supposing that to be the case, would not the remittance be made- 
easier if the trade were larger, and if the terms upon ^hich the trade were 
carried on were cheaper? — No doubt j but in seeking for the extension of 
the trade you might lose it altogether, 

2379. Supposing the monopoly of the trade of China to be removed from 
the Company, and that that trade was to continue in the hands of the private 
merchants, and that it were to be considerably increased, do you not conceive 
that' there would be a greater facility in obtaining remittances from India to 
England than exists at the present moment;— 'I should say that would be a 
matter of great doubt j and that where a certainty of good, to the extent 
which now exi&ts, is within our reach, we should prefer it to running the risk 
of throwing the trade open. 

2380. If the trade is considerably augmented, would there not be agreater 
facility in making remittances from India by that means ? — No doubt of it, 
if you were sure of retaining that trade ; but in making the experiment you 
might lose the trade altogether. 

2381. Is it the habitof otherGovernments to make their remittances through 
the medium of trade carried on directly by themselves ? — I believe that, to a 
certain extent, this veiy objectionable system is in force between tbe island 
of Ceylon and Gieat Britain j and I consider it a most important fact, which 
it would be well worth the attention-of the Committee to receive information 
upon, connected as the interests of Ceylon are with those of India generally,; 
and trading, as they do with each other. I have it in my power to produce, 
to the Committee evidence upon this subject, which 1 consider to be of great 
importance; 1 mean the evidence of Mr. Stewart, who was last session a; 
member of this Committee, and who, I believe, knows more of Ceylon, has* 
made it more his study, and is able to give the Committee more correct 
information upon it than any person in this country. The government of 
Ceylon carry on a monopoly of tbe trade in cinnamon to England, and also 
in other articles on the island. The trade generally is heavily loaded with 
import and export duties, even upon the raw produce of the island. The 
people are discontented ; they are subject to forced labour, under the Dutch 

law, 
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18 April 1831. law, and upon (lie whole, from, what I learn, it js considered the worst colq. 

nial government under the sun. , . 

Sir C. Forbet^ ' system m existence 'at the lime when the 

King’s Government took the' administration of it?— The system of forced 
labour,- compelling the poor people to labour from morning to night, and to 
raise cinn.imon and other articles, to be taken from them at Government 
prices. To such an extent is this vile monopoly of cinnamon carried, that 
if any person has a garden, and a cinnaraon-tree happens to spring up in it, he 
is not allowed to consider it his o'wn, nor to remove it, but is compelled to. 
nurse and rear it for the Government; and by the Dutch law, if a man’ is 
found cutting down a cinnamomtree, he is liable to have his right hand 
cut oiF. 

2383. Are you aware what the nature of the payments at home are, for 
which those large remittances of the Company are necessary? — -Chiefly for 
paying the pensions and allowance.s of their retired servants, and other po- 
litical charges, including interest upon the Indian debt to a certain extent. 

2384-. Are they payments which might by any alteration be made in India 
instead of in England? — ^That is a very important question, and I believe 
that such a principle has been in agitation. 

2385. It being staled that the East-India Company having large remit- 
tances to make at home, caunot make them advantageously unless they have 
the power of tiading, if those payments could be tranferred to India, instead 
of making them at home, would not any necessity for the power of trading 
upon that account be done away ?— No doubt it would, and such a system 
miglit perhaps be introduced in a certain degree prospectively; but it would 
be attended with great difliculty and inconvenience, ■ 


Jovis, 21^ die ^prilis, 183\. 

' Sir CHARLES FORBES, Bart, (a Member of tho Cummittce^ again 
examined. 

21 April 1831. 2S8G. Do you wish to make any statement to the Committee with re- 

Sir C Forbes ference to your former evidence ?— With the permission of the Committee 
Fart. ’ ^ ^ conceive will set at rest the question as to any danger of 

combination being entered into by the merchants of India, and particularly 
those of Bombay, to impose hard terms upon the Company in making remit- 
tances to this country. It is well known that the revenues of ‘Bombay are 
not suUicjent to pay its expenses by a very large sum, at least one crore of 
rupees ; so that, in- fact, the Company would have no remittances to make 
irom iiombay to this country. All their' remittances must be made from 
uengai, so long as there is no surplus revenue at Bombay j consequently the 
m^ciianis iliere would have no oppoctunity of forcing their bills on En^and’ 
upon tiie Company, except on such terms as the Company thought proper 
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to take them. At the same lime, if a favourable opportunity should occur 21 April 1S31. 

of making remittances to England thtough Bombay, , the Government could — ~ 

always diaw on Bengal for that purpose ; and by supplying the private traders 

with advances on consignments to this country, paniculaily the natives, who ' 

liave shewn themselves much disposed to enter into it of late, they would 

liave the power of outbidding the European merchants * Again, the Com* 

pany could always resort to shipments of bullion, by which they would be 

enabled to regulate tlie exchange for bills to the rate o/' a fair comparative 

lemittance. 1 would also beg to add, in explanation of the opinion 1 have 

given with regard to tiie Company withdrawing from the trade between 

India and England and China, that my object that they should abandon 

their commercial dealings of every description in India, their monopolies and 

all, leaving the trade, internally and externally, entirely in the hands o/’ the 

private merchants European and native, upon condition of their retaining 

the China trade. 

2387. The whole China trade, or the tea trade exclusively? — I should say 
the tea trade to England exclusively, if it shall appear that the trade m other 
respects might be thrown open without the risk of losing it altogether, which 
I very much doubt. 

S388, Does your opinion of llie power of the Company to resist comhina- 
tion upon the part of merchants in the price of bills of exchange, depend at 
all upon their retaining exclusive possession of the tea trade of Ciiina 
1 think so, undoubtedly, except so far as they might protect themselves by 
bullion lemittances, which they would have always in their power, but not 
perhaps to so great an extent as they would require. As I have already 
stated. I think the Company ought to continue to receive money into their 
treasury at Canton for bills upon India, which they now do to a laige amount, 
and bring home those funds through their tea investments, and also in bullion, 
as I learn they have done this season, to the extent ot £150.000, being, 

I believe, the hrst time that they have brought home bullion fiom China. 

2389. AVhenyou state that there would be danger of losing the trade from 
China, do you take into your consideration that a very large and increasing 
trade is carried on at the present moment by the Americans with the 
Chinese, without the intervention of any factory such as that which exists 
under the direction of the East>India Company ? — ^Yes, I am quite aware 
of that. 

2390. Are you also aware that a very laige trade is carried on by the 
private traders between India and Canton ? — No doubt of it. 

2391. Has any serious interruption to cither of those trades occurred 
since they have grown to the height they have now attained? — 1 believe 
many years ago an interruption took place, in consequence of one of the 
country ships having accidentally killed a Chinese in firing a salute j and 
some years ago an American seaman accidentally killed a Chinese j in both 
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■which cases, the innocent men were delivered up to the Canton government, 
and inhumanly strangled. 

2S92 Have not the interruptions to the trade earned on by the Company 
at Canton been more frequent and of longer duration than any interruptions 
which have occurred m the trade earned on by Indian free traders, or by 
the Americans ? — It may be so , but I do not judge so much from what has 
taken place as from my apprehensions of what might take place m the event 
of an unrestricted opening of the trade, from the peculiar character of the 
Chinese, knowing it as I do I was there forty years ago, and believe they 
are the same now as then, m every respect. 

2393. In the event of the Company discontinuing their operations as 
traders in India, in consequence of Uie small number of commercial houses 
of opulence, might there not be a danger of facility being given to conj' 
biiiation, which would throw difficulties in the way of the Company s remit- 
tances to Europe, and in that event do not you think it probable that the 
number of such houses in Calcutta would gradually increase ? — Undoubt 
edly , m India generally 

2394'. iMust not the consequence of that necessarily be, that tliat danger 
■ivould be proportionably diixnmshed? — Certainly, if 'under any circum* 
stances it could e'^ist 

2595. Tf there was a considerable demand for bullion, by way of remit- 
tance, would not the pnee of bullion of course nse ’ — No doubt. 

259(3 Would not dear bullion, that is, bullion the least above the ordinary 
pnee, together with the cost of freight and insurance make a bad remit- 
tance, generally speaking’ — I believe, at present, it is the safest and the 
best. The current silver com of India makes a fair remittance, and the 
gold a better , but it is not always procurable 

2597 Is not the exchange now lower than it ever was before “—It per- 
haps was never lower than it is now 

2398. Do you remember the exchange at Calcutta upon England at 
2s 8d the SICCA rupee?— 1 doubt not it may have been so, or even higher, 
because I have known it at that rate for the Bombay rupee, which is six 
and a half per cent below live value of the sicca. 

2399. Is not the remittance from Calcutta now Is. lOd the sicca rupee? 
— Perhaps the average exchange may be about Ir lid. , but I have heard 
of considerable remittances lately in good bills upon the first hous^ m 
JLondon, at 2 j 

2100 Is not tlic lowness of the exchange an inducement to make remit- 
tances in bullion ?— No doubt of it 

2101. If jbe exchange was to nse, would not the remittance m bullion be 
less favourable? — Comparatively so, of course, but a remittance in the cur 
rent com would remain the same. It must be kept in mind, tliat the higher 

. tlie 
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the rate of exchange the more favourable for the Company as remitters, I 21 April 1831. 
mean the more British money given for the rupee; and should it fall below I 

a bullion remittance, they would always have it in their power to resort to 
that medium, so that they could' never be compelled to take a remittance 
on more unfavourable terms than what bullion or coin would give them. ' ^ 

2402. You must add freight and insurance? — Yes, although the Com- 
pany never insures ; but, adding freight and insurance, and even commis- 
sion, it is found advantageous fay private merchants and agents to send 
home bulUon from India and China, and to draw against the proceeds at 
the present low rate of exchange for bills. 

2403. If the Company were to give up trading, and not have the means 
of making remittances in bills, and to remit in bullion, would not the 
demand for bullion -be more than it is now? — Of course; but the greater 

the demand the greater the supply would be. Bullion and dollars pour ^ 
into India from all quarters ; from China, from America, and, within the 
last eight or ten , years, they have been sent from England to India, and 
would be so again, should commerce improve, and the exchange turn against 
England as heretofore. 

2404. Do you think that bullion remittances could at all times be 
effected?— At all times, in bullion or coin. 

2405. And that without straitening the circulation inconveniently? — Yes, 
particularly from Calcutta, where they have bank-paper in circulation ; at 
Bombay there is none, and 1 hope never will be. 

2406. Then no combination of merchants could subject the Company to 
any greater expense than that of remitting bullion?— Certainly not ; whilst 
they would have it iu their power to avail themselves of all favourable 
opportunities of making remittances by advances to the private merchants 
on shipments of goods, which they are making now, and on terms, I believe, 
more favourable than the houses at Calcutta can afford to make them. 

2‘107* Then you do not conteroplate they should make all their remit- 
tances in bullion, but only that they should have it in their power as a check 
against combination on the part of the merchants? — Yes; or rather that 
they should take whichever suited best. 

2408. Supposing subsidies were paid by this country to a foreign coun- 
try, and they were habitually continued, do you think it would be necessary 
that the Government of England should become traders ? — Noi I do not 
think so; and I believe that never has been tbe case. 

2409. When you say that tlie Company should abandon all their trade 
and monopolies, do you allude also to tbe government monopolies of opium 
and salt? — Undoubtedly; I cannot draw any distinction between theirfrade 
and their monopolies, nor between the Company as sovereign^ and the 
Company as merchants. 
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21 April 1831 2410 Are you not aware that any profit that the Company make upon 

their trade goes to the payment of their dividends, and any pront they make 

Sir C Forbes, ^pof, (.|jg g^Jt and opium does not go to the dividends, but that it goes to a 
fund winch is more peculiarly for the benefit of the government ? — I believe 
It IS much the same thing wbetlier it god into the right or left hand pocket 

2411 Do }ou conceive that it would be possible, in any other waj than 
by monopoly, to ruse, as it was raised in 1829 SO, £l,9Sl 000 from salt, and 
£1,757,000 from opium ? — I think it might be raised, in due tune, to per 
haps as large, if not a larger amount, through a mucli less objectionable 
medium, through the medium of increased and increasing revenues and cus- 
toms, upon an increased and flourishing trade, earned on by an improved 
and improving population having perfect confidence that they would in no 
way be interfered with by tlie Company m their operations, either agricultural 
or commercial , and that under such a system, if happily it shall be intro- 
duced, the prosperity of India would rise to a degree incalculable, and con 
sequently in every way tend to the advantage as well as the credit of its rulers 

2412 Do you mean that this revenue of customs would be raised upon 
those particular articles, or that there would follow such a general improve 
ment of the condition of Uie people as would increase the general revenue 
of customs ? — Partly both 

2413 Are you aware tiiat the profits of the customs now ire not more 
than one fifth of the joint amount of tlie salt and opium monopolies? — It is 
very probable that may be the case , tlicgrcaterihclatter, the lesstheformcr 

2414 Then you conceive that the customs revenue could be raised to sa 
times Its present amount? — 1 can only state, as an example in favour of roy 
argument, that, when I went to India forty years ago, the duties were six 
per cent upon all imports throughout India Lord CornwilUs very judi 
ciously lowered them to three per cent , and I believe in tlie course of eight 
or ten years after that reduction, the revenue was more than doubled. 

2415 Do you think it would be politic to reduce the customs below two 
and a half per cent, which is the present rate of duty, with benefit to the 
revenue ? — Perhaps not , on the contrary, under a more liberal system gene 
rally they might be raised 

2416 Then the same advantage could not now be derived from those 
regulations ofLord Cornwallis, reducing the duUes? — No, but I am speak 
mg With reference to the monopolies, that from the enormous price of the 
article of salt, for instance, in Bengal, it is beyond the reach of many of 
tbe natives It is well known that many of the iiauves cannot afford to buy 
salt to with their nee 

2417 In what manner, by the abolition of tlie salt monopoly, would you 

^he amount of the receipt of the customs^ In Bengal I would 

abandon the salt-workv nUogelher, and allow it to be imported on paj-mg a 
auty , It could afford to pay a handsome duty, and would yield a handsome 

revenue 
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revenue in a most unobjectionable manner we could even send it fiom this 
country, in slups going to India, which instead of going, as they now do, 
almost empty, would load nitli salt. 

24)18. Is there any other article, by the importation of which in place of a 
monopoly m the interior, you would propose to increase the revenue ? — ^They 
might still lay an excise upon the upon opium, and upon tobacco, as 
they do in this country, and upon spirits they might collect a levenue in 
the shape of an excise instead of through the monopoly. 

21-19 Would It not depend upon the amount of that exci&e-duty whether 
it was an exchange that was favourable to the people or not ? — No doubt it 
would , and I am aware tint it would be attended witli great expense m the 
collection. 

2420. Do }ou think it would be safe to destioy those monopolies upon the 
speculation of increasing the revenue of customs?— Indeed, I think it would 
be most desirable at any rate to attempt it, and it might be done gradually , 
they might by degrees, for instance, relax the rigid monopoly of salt in 
Dengji, and then again upon tiie coast of Coromandel. 

2421. If you were to import a great proportion of the supply of salt foi 
Bengal from Madras, would not the pro»perity of the people of the Madras 
presidency, of course, be increased by the additional labour?— No doubt 

2422. And in proportion to that, would not the. population of Bengal that 
now exist upon their labour in preparing salt, be diminished ?— From all I 
can understand that is a most objectionable mode of employing the people 
of Bengal : it is, in fact, worse than the worst description of slavery. But 
tlierc are other gentlemen more competent than 1 am to speak upon that 
subject 

2423. Supposing there was a considerable import of salt from Madias into 
Bengal, do you not conceive tliere would be an export of nee or some other 
article from Bengal to Madras^ — Unquestionably there would, in 
proportion. 

2421. And therefore each province producing that which they could 
produce with the greatest advantage, would tend to the benefit of the whole ? 
— No doubt of it, and that is the principle upon which I recommeud the 
alteraUon of the system. 

2425. What IS the enhancement of the price of salt above the cost at 
which it might be produced m consequence of the monopoly ? — I have heard 
800 to 1,000 per cent m Bengal. 

2t20. Is not the system of producing salt at the present moment at the 
mouth of tlic Ganges, a very oppressive servitude on the part of those that 
produce it? — I have always heard so, in a degree far more oppressive than 
the worst description of slavery in the West-Indies 

21'27. Is not the article produced by that means of a \ery inferior 

description 
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description? — I believe it is far inferior to the Coromandel coast-salt, or to 
the Bombay salt. Botli shores produce a very fine salt, they are in fact 
coveied with it : and on the Madras side it is extreme cruelty that a man 
cannot go to the sea-side, and take a handful of salt for his own use, without 
being subject to a lieavy pciaalty. 

2428. Do you mean to say that the persons concerned in the manufacture 
of salt are in the power of their masters, in the same way that the slaves in . 
the West-lndies are?— Perhaps it would be well for them if they were so, 
they would be better taken care of. 

2429. They are not then in the power of their masters in the same manner 
that the slaves in the West Indies arc?— I believe they are not actually 
slaves, but they are so in every thing hut the name. 

* 2430. Will you state how? — 1 believe they are compelled to work for very 
low wages in the salt-pits, which is the most destructive to the health of man 
that can be imagined. 

2431. Could a power be used to compel tlictn to labour in the salt-pits as 
the slaves are compelled in the West- Indies to labour? — I have no doubt 
that it may be, and has been done. 

2432. Do you know it? — Not of my own knowledge of those salt-pits, 
because I have never been there : but thtit the rattan, which is, perhaps, not 
much preferable to the whip, has been used in former times to force labour 
in India, I have no doubt, though it may not be the case now : it has been 
used even to the weavers. 

24SS. Do you not know that any person to whom such treatment was 
^plied would find redress in the courts, according to the regulations of the 
East-India Company ?— Perhaps so j but it is a very tedious and a very 
expensive thing to get redress in any country, and more especially in India. 

2434. Have you any knowlcge upon this subject, except from what you 
ha\ e heard ? — 1 have not ; but I have no doubt of it, 

2435. Was there not, formeily, considerable trade carried on between 
Madras and Bengal, in the impoit of salt into Bengal, and the expoit of 
rice ?— Certainly } in my time there was, and I hope it is not yet altogether 
gone. 

2433, Are you aware that that has fallen pff?— I believe so. 

2437 . Do you know on what account that has fallen off? — I suppose on 

account of the'iieavy duty on salt in Bengal, which has pievented tlie trade 
being carried on. ' 

2438. Does not the duty amount almost to a prohibition ?— I believe it 
does; that IS to say, they are obliged to deliver ‘the salt to the Company, 
and get so little for it as to be hardly worth the carriage. 

.1 ^ limited to a certain quantity ?— Undoubtedly it is ; that is 

the spirit ot all the Compau/s monopolies. If they were tbsupply the market 
’ • equal 
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equal to the demand, at a fair price, there is no sa^'ing to what extent the 
consumption would go : in the same manner that if you would allow the 
importation of sugar here from India at a fair duty, I think it is incalculable 
the quantity that would be consumed, by bringing it within the reach of the 
consumer. We see this in coffee, .and in every article upon which the duty 
has been reduced. 

24i40, Are you of opinion that the destruction of those monopolies, and 
the opening of the commerce in India, would consist with the present system 
of regulations respecting access to India ? — I confess that I am not aware of 
any great difficulty in obtaining access to India on the part of Europeans 
from this country. It may be otherwise generally, but in any case in which 
I have had occasion to apply to the Court of Directors, I have never found 
the least difficulty in obtaining permission. At the same time I should cer- 
tainly be for all restrictions and difficulties being removed, as much as pos- 
sible, consistently with a due regard to the welfare of the native population 
and the safety of the government. 

2441. You are understood to be of opinion, that the revenue that would 
fall offin consequence of the destruction of these monopolies would be sup- 
plied by increased commercial speculation ?— -Undoubtedly, in due time. 

2442. Do not you consider the present system legulating the access to 
India as an obstruction in the way of commercial speculation ?— No doubt; 
any obstruction whatever must operate in a certain degree against the exten- 
sion of trade. 

2443. Are not you acquainted with paits of the country in which there 
are productions of coal and iron, and other things, which would be worked 
and biought into action if the settlement of Europeans was allowed? — I have 
no doubt of it. Indeed, lean see no objection to the settlement of Euro- 
peans of a certain description in India. I would not be for throwing open 
the sluice altogether, although my impiession is, that even that would be 
attended with little or no inconvenience; but still I should be disposed to 
adopt such a measure with great precaution, because India is already fully 
peopled. 

2444. Do you think the natives of India would like the unrestrained ad- 
mission of Europeans into the interior? — As far as I can form an opinion, I 
should certainly think not *, but I do not apprehend that any such concourse 
of people would resort to India as is gener^ly supposed ; I think the number 
would be very limited. It is a long and expensive voyage to India; very 
few, comparatively speaking, would be able to find their way there, except 

, men of capital and respectability, from whom no danger nor inconvenience 
whatever could arise. 

2445. Would not great benefit accrue to India from the introduction of 
capital and skill in its cultivation ? — No doubt; particularly from theintro- 

• duction of European skilL , The native capital is considerable, if they had 

encouragement 
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iTtryem “> “PP>y it though I am afraid it lias not been increasing of 

2M6. To what cause do you attribute that?-So far as I can learn, the 
natives are over.laxed ; their agriculture and internal commerce are over- 
the increase of revenue has always been the chief 
I°,r . '» Indit*. The Company carry in wars, and incur 

It? “dditional debt ; they then lax their subjects, and cut down the sak- 
Ilt die servants, m order to pay the interest of that debt, always except, 
mg the al owances of their governors and others high in rank, which are 
never touched, escept it may be to increase them. 

2447. Jite you aware that an attempt was lately made at Bengal, on the 

«tt emeTofHS“''r“.®'*".’’J^>’''‘‘‘'™ "“‘'ves against the 

settlement of British subjects in India ? — I have heard so ^ 

those%TrcM\mnc«‘'S'' havT staTed''‘tha‘rt? increased under 

agoof a FoJ;°sTta“'L“mpoT“ f “X a few d”ay! 

13th of November 1830 ^. ‘It ^ dated the 

addressed to the merchant; at Calcuua to Ltffect^'’’^^ 

" Circular from tbo Finance Committee. 

" GBNTLtiIbN : 

by ‘hI'Ra™“S^fcllo -S* "‘■•'“ly last, I an. directrf 

they haic it coiileniplali.m to rioniinciid thS d'ay at present possess, 

imposed on die import by sea at the the. . ganeral duty of ten per cent, be 

die mars,.i,.ana to reJe.td.a, “id*' rral metals notod in 

of die tantf occur to toil, yon *wdl fain u* objection to the proposed modification 
your opinions. ’ ' """a "■■'b a slateniint of die grounds of 

■ ' CalculUi " * bo. Gentlemen, 

" finance Conmiillee Office re. obedient servant, 

“l^Noiembcr, 1830." * H. liAN^-EiiMAK, 

•pi . . ‘ " Officiating Secrctarj.” 

from this country to India. ^ injure the trade in those metals 


• Copper, iron, lend, spelter, dn. 


2449. Is 
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244§. Is not it {)robable that the opinion you have now expressed would 21 April 1831. 
be-couveyed to government by those merchants ?— It is very probable. I , 
only produce this as a proof of the lengths to which they are disposed' to go 
to raise revenue. , ■' 

2450. If they should' getl such an increase of their customs as to enable 
them! to relax theip monopolies, would not it be a good thing? — If they 
would renounce their monopolies altogether, I think the trade might then be 
able to afford a higher rate of duty. 

2451. ' With the exception of tliis, which is an instance in which ihegoverni 
ment consulted the merchants ^vith respect to a measure of taxation, areyou 
aware of any instance, during the present charter, in which the taxation has 
been raised ?—~Not upon the commerce; and I believe this could not be 
carried into effect 'without the sanction of' the* Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control. 

2452. ’ Are you not aware that^ during the same period, orders have been 
sent from liome, which have been obeyed, for considerably reducing the 
custom-duties, and also some of the inland-duties ?■ — I am glad to hear it. 

2453. Do you think that tlie same amount of revenue could be raised by 
any other arrangement of the taxes, which would press less upon the 
resources and the industry of the country ?— I have already stated my opinion 
to be, that the revenue generally, in every branch, would increase by a 
relaxation of the goveiomeot monopolies and imposts, according as the 
prosperity of the country advanced. It could not be expected all at once to 
produce that effect; it must be allowed time to work. The evil has long 
existed, and It cannot be expected that the consequences should cease sud- 
denly j but that 3 gradual amelioration would take place I have not the least 
doubt, and to the full extent of ray most sanguine wishes. 

2454. When you stated that no other tax had been raised since the grant- 
ing of the last charter, are you not aware that there was a stamp-tjix imposed 
upon the inhabitants of Calcutta in the year 1827?' — ^Undoubtedly. I thought 
the question referred to customs. The stamp-tax is a highly objection- 
able one, and has created more dissatisfaction than anything that ever 
•occurred hi India. In former times, it would have gone far to have produced 
an insurrection in the country. 1 have beard that an attempt was made 
many years ago to impose a house-tax, which was effectually resistcd‘by the 
natives of Bengal. 

2455. Was not a similar tax ordered to be imposed upon Madras and 
Bombay ?— Orders to that effect were issued, but Sir Thomas Munro 
declined carrying them into effect at Madras, and they were arrested in their 
operation at Bombay, by the refusal of Chief Justice West to register the 
Government Regulation laying on the tax, one of the many good conse- 
quences which resulted to the island of Bombay from the administration of 
that able, upright, independent, but ill-used judge. 

2H 
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2456. Was this stamp-duty altogether a new tax,' or did it consist in the 
extension to the .presidencies of taxes previously existing elsewhere?— I 
believe so, in Bengal; but it is equally obnoxious wherever it exists. 

24..57. Do you not believe, that considering the present resources of India, 
the taxation of that country is carried to its fullest possible extent? — I am 
afraid, generally speaking, far beyond its power to bear, and the consequence 
is a gradual falling off in the prosperity of its population. 

2458. Are you not aware that some of the most important instances of 
the suspension of the trade of the EasUlndia Company at Canton were on 
account of objects in which the private trade and the foreign trade were 
equally concerned with tl^eir own, namely, the reduction of the number of 
liong merchants, and other acts of general oppression on the part of the 
Chinese government ?— I have no doubt of that ; and I believe the late inter- 
ruption of the trade arose from an interference with the Chinese government 
on the part of the Company’s supercargoes, at the instance of the Bombay 
government, who recommended to their consideration a memorial from the 
merchants of Bombay upon those subjects j and this brings to my recollec- 
tion, that by the last accounts from China the trade was again very nearly 
stopped, in consequence of a fatal accident which happened in a rencontre 
between an American Captain and tvvoParsees, natives of Bombay, who bad 
gone there in a private ship in the employ of private merchants. The super- 
cargoes being called upon by the Chinese government, very properly' refused 
to deliver up the men, and the consequence was a threatened stoppage of 
thetrade, which, but for the vigorous and firm conduct of the Company’s 
supercargoes, would no doubt have taken place. The two Parsees were sent 
back to Bombay to be tried there. 

2459. Are you aware of any memorial that has recently been presented to 
the Board of Trade in this country by the East-India agents in London, 
respecting the duties?— I have in roy hand copies of two such memorials, 
dated the 8th and the 31st of March 3831, addressed to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Board of Trade, upon the subject of the reduction and 
modification of the duties on East-lndia goods, which I beg permission to 
put in. 

[ T/ie same 'ivere delivered in, and are as Jbllo'ws ‘ 

To the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Privy Council forTrade. 


The undersigned Merchants of London, interested in the trade witli India, cra\e 
the consideration of your Lordships to the following Statement: 

The reduction and modification of duties, and the fixing of them on certam ad- 
nutted princlyles, being now of universal interest and discussion, permit us to draw 
>out l^ordships' attention to the predicament in these respeete of articles of East-lndia 
produce. For this purpose w« enclose a list thereof, with the market prices of each 
annexed, and their respedwe rates of duty. Comparing the duty with the price, it 
will ue seen tLat the former is in many instances exorbitant ; but a griei-anco common 
to all IS, tJiat they can only be imported into a few of the ports of the United King- 
dom, 
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dom, and cannot be removed thence to other places coastwise^ or in tlie interior (as 
goods from other countries can), without the aforesaid duties being in the first in- 
stance paid, ’ ' • ■ ' 

This is a regulation which materially impedes distribution and consumption, and 
conseq^uently affects in proportion the receipt of revenue. We would notice, for ex- 
ample, three articles, ^ich may he considered comforts, if not necessaries of life to 
the poor, vts, tea, sugar and pepper. At present these commodities cannot be con- 
veys from the ports of landing to other ports or places not privileged to receive India 
goods, without the duties tlrereon being first wholly paid. 

The evil of this regulation is threefold : ' ' . 

' First, The trader is obliged to advance a sum of capital of from 100 to 400 per cent, 
above the cost-price of the articles before they can be distributed in the kingdom for 
general coosumplion, , 

Secondly, The price to consumers is enhanced, not only by the great amoimt of the 
duty, but by the profit, which must be returned on the employment of a capital twice 
or nve times as large as would otherwise be necessary ; ana, 

Thirdly, These enhanced prices operate as a constant incenrive to the grossest adul- 
terations. 

The ports of the United Kingdom into which India goods are now received and 
warehoused, are only twelve m number ; viz. 


Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

Greenock. 

Dublin. 

Goole. 

London. 

Leith. 

Belfast, and 

HuU. 

Glasgow. 

Port Glasgow, 

Cork. 

The general warehousing ports of the Kingdom are sixty-six ; 

via. 

Arundel. 

Grimsby. 

Sborebam. 

Leith. 

Barnstaple. 

HuU, 

Stockton. 

Alontrose. 

Bldeford. 

Ipswich. 

Sunderland. 

Port Glasgow. 

Boston. 

Lancaster. 

Swansea, 


Bridgewater. 

Liverpool, 

Weymouth. 

Dublin. 

Bristol. 

London. 

Whitby. 

Belfast. 

Chepstow. 

Lynn. 

Whitehaven. 

Cork. 

Chester. 

Alaldon. 

Wisbeacb. 

Coleraine. 

Chichester. 

Milford. 

Yarmouth. 

Drogheda. 

Colchester. 

Newcastle. 


Dundalk. 

Cowes. 

Newhaven. 

Aberdeen. 

Galway. 

Dartmouth. 

Plymouth. 

Borrowstoness. 

Limerick. 

Dover. 

Poole. 

Dumfries. 

Londonderry. 

Exeter. 

Portsmouth. 

Dundee. 

Nevvry. 

Falmouth. 

Rochester. 

Glasgow. 

Sligo. 

Gloucester. 

Rye. 

Grangemouth, 

Waterford, 

Goole. 

Southampton. 

Greenock. 

Wexford. 


Besides very many other towns and places in the interior and along the coast, having 
regular establishments of customs or excise. 

Tlxerc is consequently no good reason why Bast-Iodia goods should not be removed 
under bond from one town to any other, where such an establishment of officers now 
exists, and certainly none why they should not be removed in hkc manner, and to 
such ports and places as is permitted to all other foreign merchandize. Were this 
to bo allow ed, and the duties at the same time on the before- mentioned articles to be 
reduced, there can, we submit, be no doubt that the home consxunption thereof 
2 H 3 would 


21 ApijJ J83I. 

Str C. Fories, 
Barf. 



April 1831 

Air C. Forbes, 
'Bart 
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would be vasUy lucrc^ed, Iho revenue unproved, and the comforts of Iho loner and 
middling classes greatly promoted 

Traders (country dealers inoro parlicukrly) would also be greatly reliei ed by benw 
enabled to purchase and to keep op sufficient stocU of tliesi arliiles with a far less 
outlay of capital. The quesUon of capital, indeed, is of so much importance m the 
consideration of this rnatter, seeing that small dealers umversallj, ever since the 
memorable alteration of the currenc), can no longer look for aid to those artificial 
means they formerly derived from banks, and a reiTuiidant paper circulation. 

Ills further obvious, that the extension of this pnnlcgo to articles employed la the 

Srv PmalN “77’ “= " rtomottus IroLctire in 

du^y 1-mally, the pnvilegehas been enjojed for some years by Londonderry. 

The experiment may therefore be said to haie been already tried and to hare 
Smg?he mL7ertrrri;C«"^^ nppnrent reason, exists for exclusively 


(Signed) Boring. Brothers, ^ Co 
Inglis, Forbes, 4 Co 
Cofkerell, Trad. ^ Co 
Fatrlie^ Bonham, Co 
Fleteher, Alexander, | Co, 
Fmlaif, Hodgson, ^ Co, 
Loudon, 8th Alardi 1831 


Palmers, Maehdlop, ^ Co 
Biehards, Mackintosh, | Co 
Small, Colquhoun, & Co 
Gregson, McUille, / Knight 
Bttvson, Holdsttortk, ^ Co 


To the Right Hon the Lords Commostooer. of Hts Majesty’s Pnvy Counetl for Trade. 

such remarks as they deem hkelv lo the 8th instant, beg to offer 

duUes on articles of Lst or modibcation of 

IpercLt “pto400per''S”on^*'^J,t7akorf°ir’‘'‘'‘‘"“''°“ 

“xrm=rd“trwt&;riri\^^ 

equaUy f,r the benefit of .be reienue. atld L fneour^^mfntrf'tod?'’’''"' 

“C®^®“t6ncy of the present scale of ditiiDc 
tion of the table Why should unrefined borax ° slightest inspec 

teries and m the smelling of metals, nay a dufv dV ^ extensivelj m pot- 

in the list, camphor, a drug, pavs^ onlv lif per cent , T>hilo the next article 

luxuries, pajs oiiyGper cent , Mpper an^artirlJ^r ^ Cinnamon, classed nith 
cent , shell lac, made from seecFla^ the refuse of 1 ® pap 400 per 

p«pper), and with the propcsed moderate dutlcsffmmeasl'S’”'™ “f -^a^OCO on 

increase of consumption may be 
fairly 
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fairly expected, to counterbalance any deficient aiisu^ from so desirable an altera* 
tion. . . , ' • 

A fixed duty'U considered preferable to an nd oof, duty; the revenue officer not 
being competent to estimate correctly the value of goods. Government' is frequently 
defrauded, and the fair trader made to sustain an unequal competition mth those who 
do not scruple to take advantage of tlie customs, by declaring- ‘a fictitious value,- In 
the new scale now subpiUted, the guide has been to follow several^of the established 
rates, by charging' about 5 per cent, on materials of manufacture, 25 per cent, on 
'luxuries, _ and oO per cent, on drugs. 

The proposed reductioij^of duty) on the last class will appear very considerable 
when compared with, the present scale, otherwise still lower rates would be recom- 
mended. The proposed new duties are calculated' to fall on the average value ; 
inferior qualities pay more in proportion; but this is an inducement to improve the 
quality of goods, and is not therefore objectionable. 

If the great object of duties be the production of revenue, that object has always 
been most effectually secured by the imposition of moderate rates, as may be briefly 
proved by a few examples j viz. 

The duty on Coffee at 1 j. per lb. amounted to £400,000. 

Ditto... ...ditto...... at Gd. per lb. It amounted to £500,000. 

and a further reduction might be made, with every probability of advantage to tho 
revenue ; vts. 

To 4d. per lb. on We$t*India; 

To Od. per lb. on Eastilndia ; 

which rates would still amount to 5 per cent, on the market value here. 

The following statement shows the advantages consequent on reductions of duty, 
the annual consumption having increased most rapidly ; vis. on, 

Tomer Treseot 

Lhi. Z&«. Duty. Duty. 

Coffee, B.P, from 8,000,000 to 20,000,000 increased 150 per cent ]/ • /6p’lb. 

E.I. ... 300,000 to 1,000,000 — 200 — 1/G - /9 — 

Pepper 900,000 to 2,000,000 — 120 — 2/6 - 1/ — 

Rice, Bengal 40,000 bags to 100,000 bags — 150 — • 5/ • l} p’ cwt. 

Rice being brought from Bengal, principally for the purpose of making a small 
freight of about £5 per ton, the present duty of £1 per ton falls rather heavy, and 
mi^it be reduced to 10/, the same as the duty on saltpetre, which is double tlie value 
of rice, the consumption of which is likely to increase Avitli the lower orders. 

Sugar may be considered, more generally than any one of these articles, a neces- 
sary of life, and would without any doubt increase in the same proportion, by re- 
ducing the duty to the same extent ; the last reduction was too trifiing, a small 
reduction of duty injures the revenue, and does not benefit the community. 

Bengal sugar now pajs a duty of 120 per cent, on the gross price, which, after de- 
ducting frci^it and charges in England, is equal to 200 per cent, on the proceeds here. 

It is recommended that the duty on sugar be reduced from 24/ to 12/ on West- 
India, being at the latter rate 50 per cent, on tho gross price ; emd from 32/ to 16/ on 
East-ludia, being the proportionate reduction on &3 description of sugar. 

The annual consumption of sugar in. this country being 170,000 tons, tho quantity, 
if increased in the same ratio as me preceding less essential commodities, would soon 
amount to 350,000 tons, the magnitude of tins increase being such as to give additional 
employment to 150,000. tons of shipping. 


21 April 1831. 

^ir C. Forbes, 
Bari. • 


All 
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21 April 1831. 

Sir C. Forbes, 
Bart. 


All the trades connected with sbippio^^ sailors, ^nts, merchants and underniiiers, 
would thereby be betta able to bear direct taxation, and by additional expenditure 
and consumption, all these classes would indirectly and extensively contribute to aug- 
ment many other sources of revenue ; besides which, a reduction in the price of sugar 
would be an essential benefit to every family tliroughout the Kingdom, and especially 
to those in the middle and lower classes of society. 


(Signed) Iriglis, Foibes,. ^ Co. 

Cockerell, Trad, ^ Co. 
Ftnlay, Hodgson, ^ Co 
Fletcher, Alexander, ^ Co. 
Fairlte, Bonham, ^ Co. 

London, 31st March 1831. 


Palmers, Macktllop ^ Co. 
Rickards, Mackmtosh, ^ Co. 
Small, Colqukoun, ^ Co. 
Gregson, Melville, ^ Knight^ 
Raioson, Holdsicorlb, f Co.. 
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Prices Current of East-India Produce 1st January 1831. 


GOODS. 

FRIGES. 

Per 

DUTIES. 

DUTY, 

Rate per CenU 

from 

to 

£rom 

to 


£2 10 

£10 

cwt. 

</3 P’ lb. 

70 

280 


15/ 

40; 

— 

fio — 

233 

622 

Benjamin, Ist. 

none. 





2<i 

^15 

£20 

”* \ 


r 58 

74 

3d 

£3 

£6 

_ / 


1 286 

373 


5/ 

6/ 

— 

£2 p’ ton 

33 

40 

Borax, refined. 

65/ 

56/ 

— 

/6 p’ lb. 

200 

102 

unrefined, or TincaK 

56; 

58/ 

— 

/3 — 

48 

50 

Camphor. 

£4 to 

*4 >5 

— 

/> - 

9 

10 

Cardemoms, Ceylon 

9 

1/4 


s/ — 

f 150 

266 

Moishar 

3/ 

4/8 

_ > 

{ 44 

66 

Cassia Buds 

— 

80/ 

— 

1/ _ 

— 

140 

Ligoea 

60/ 

70; 

— 

/a _ 

80 

93 

Cinnamon 

8/ 

9/6 

lb. 

16 _ 

5 

6 

Cloves, Bourbon 

/to 

1/2 

— 

2/ — 

172 

240 

Amboyna 

1/6 

2/a 

— 

2/ — 

92 

133 

Coculus Indicua 

— 

20/ 

cwt. 

2/6 ~ 

— 

2,400 

Cochineal 

■/> 

1/2 

Ib. 

/4 — 

28 

30 


85/ 

Sox 

ewU 

/9 — 

105 

128 

Java, brown 

nil. 


1/ - 





Chenbon 

3»/ 

38/ 

— 1 


f 295 

362 

Sumatra 

30/ 

3 Sl 

_ / 


1.320 

373 

Cotton, Bengal 

hi 

l 5 

lb. 7 


r5/8 


Madras 

hi 

in 

- } 


I5/6 

5/8 

Svirat. 

— 

— 

— 


• — > 



Cubebs 

70/ 

80/ 

ewU 

2/ p’ lb. 

280 

350 

Dragons’ Blood. 

£2 

£15 

— 

./8 _ 

6a 

465 


4/ 

5/ 

— 

15/ p’ ton 


*9 

Galls . . . . . 

50/ 

Bsl 

— 

5/ p' cwu 

‘f 

xo 

Gamboge 

£s 

£16 



1/8 p’ lb. 

sst 

157 

Ginecr, Bengal 

ao/ 

=4/ 

— 

11/6 p’ cwt. 



Gums. Ammooiao 

30/ 

100/ 

— 

1/3 p' a. 

f 


458 




21 April.1831. 

Sir C. FotbtSf 
Bart,'' 



21 April 1831. 

Sir C. Forbes,' 
Bart. 
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(A.) — Prices Current of East-India Produce — continued. 


GOODS. 

PRIClisrT 

Per 

DUTIES. 

DUTY, 

Rate per Cent 



to 




to 

Gums. Ani'mi 


£t3 


/6 p' lb. 

6/ p' cwt. 

23 

46 


50/ 

wnU 




to 

13 

other marks, good 
tniddlmf; .... 
ordinary 

Shell-lac, d.irk 

1/6 

1/ 

/6 

2/ 

1/6 

1/ 

£5 

£7 


- 

- 

5 

orange 

Hemn 

£6 

!!} 

— 

— 

so 

Hides, Bufelo. .. 




free. 

1/3 wet p’ cwt, 
2/4 dry _ 



Ox and Cow. dry 


15 


4 

5 

Inth'eo 






Mace 


4/ 

5/6 

90/ 

60/ 


/3 p’ Ib, 

— 

6 

Mother-o‘-pearl Shells, Cbioa 

Doisbay. . . . 

Musk ^ 1 

85/ 

50/ 

cwt. 

3/6 — 

63 

1 87 

5 

5 

Myrrh 


50/ 

oz. 

5/ p* 02. 

10 

25 

Nutmees. ist. . . 


4/ 

cwu , 

1/8 p' Ib. 

77 

18, 

2d 


lb.. 




Nux Vomica. ..... 

i/lo 

3/a 

8/ 

/5 


3/ — 



Oils, of Aniseed 


cwt. 

233 

266 

1 Cassia 



4/ — 

60 

1 75 

Cinnamon, 

/3I' 

M’ 

— 

1/ p’ 02. 

300 

343 

Clores .... 


t 12/ 

— 

«/ - 

8 

10 

Mace . . , , , 


/8 

/a 


2/ — 

300 

400 

Xulmecs .... 



2/6 — 

1,300 

3,000 

Olibanum . ' ' 


1/8 


2/6 — 

150 

250 

Pepper, black 


46/ 

/4i 

cwt. 

£2 P* cwt. 

87 

400 

while 


lb.. 

t/ Mr. 

r 266 

400 

Hhubarb, common « . 

Ml 

/8 

3/ 

4/ 

— J 

/P • 

i 150 

266 

fine Dutch, trimmed 

Ilice, Patna. 

2/6 

1} 

2/6 — 

1 62 

600 

100 

Bengal, white 

*s/ 

«o/ 

■8/ 

12/j 

cwt.^ 




. yellow .... 



l/p’ cwt 

5 

10 

Java . .. 








10/ 


15/ — 

— 

150 


{continued, , 
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(A.) — Prices Current of East-India Produce— 


GOODS. 

PRICES. 

Per 

DUTIES. 

DUTY, 

Rate per Cent. 

trom 

to 

from 

to 

B.um, Bengal 


2/9 

gUn. 

£1 p’ gal. 


1,143 

Safflower 

£a 

^9 

cwt. 

8/6 p' cwt. 

1 

Q. 



is/ 

— 

1/ - 

8 

16 

pearl, 

10/ 

30/ 

— 

10/ — 

33 

100 

Sal Ammoniac 

S5l 

70/ 

— 

/3 P’ lb. 

40 

50 

Saltpetre 

35/ 

37/ 

— 

/6 p’ cwt. 

1 

>i 

SapanWood 

5l 

10/ 

— 

15/ p’ ton 

7 

15 

Sanders ditto red ................ 

\l} 

15/ 

— 

18/ — 

4 

5 

Seeds, Aniseed Star. 

— 

80 

— 

a®/ p' cwt. 

— 

37 

Silk, Bengal 

12/9 

14/s 



r 

i 

China. 

n/6 

17/6 


/i p’)b. 



Persian . 

is/ 

is/6 

—3 


K 

a 

Sugar, Bengal, white 

27/ 

34/ 

ewt^ 


f 94 

118 

mlddlmg white 

35/ 

37/ 


£1 isr.p’cwt. 

3 118 

128 

low ditto and brown. . 

si/ 

23/ 



C139 

15a 

China and Siam, white. ..... 

ss/ 

2.V 



/ 35a 

386 

yellow 

<6/ 

23/ 



\273 

393 

IMauritius, fine 

5./ 

54/ 

— 1 

Uuty paid. 

^ 80 

9tt 

yellow 

46/ 

50/ 

-} 

£2 4s. p’ cwt. 

] 84 

1 00 

brown. .. 

40/ 

44/ 



(120 

141 

Teeth, Elephants 

£19 

£93 

— 

20/ p' cwt. 

4 

5 

Terra Japonica 

35/ 

.35/ 

— 

3/ — 

8 

12 

Tumenc, Bengal 

13/ 

14/ 

— 

2/4 — 

16 

19 

Ja>a 

China 

18/ 

18/ 

15/ 

32/ 

1 } 

10/ — 

66 

83 

Tortoiseshell 

30/ 

46/ 

ib. 

(6 p’ Ib. 

I 

‘i 

Vermilion 

s/6 

3/ 

— 

'/ — 

33 

40 


31 Apnl 1831. 

Sir C. ForbeSf 
Bart. 



21. April 1831 . 

Sir Forbes, 
Bart, 


EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS; 


(B.) 


GOODS. 

Average Value. 

proposed Doty. 


£5 per cwt. 

35s. per cwt. 

A&safcutida 

60 i. — 

i 5 r. — • 


£5 per too. 

5i. per ton. 

Benjamin 

6of. per cwU 

25s. per cwt. 

Borax, unrefined, or Tiocal, 

45 S* — 

. 3S. - — 

Caidemoma 

2s. 6d. per {b. 

qJ. per lb. 

Casua Buda 

80s. per cwt. 

6rf. ^ • 

Lignea 

Bos. — 

id, 

Cloves 

Is. per lb. 

Zd. — 

CocUneal, East-Indla 

IS. — 

Id. — . 

Cubeba 

80s. per cwt. 

201, per cwt.- 

Dragons’ Blood 

£10 ^ 

f 3 • - 

Gamboge 

£in 

■ U . - 

Ginger 

20s. 

2r.6<^.— 

Gum, Ammoniac 

90s, — 

301. — 

Animi 

) 20 S.. • 

6s. ‘ 

Arabic 

50s, 

2 S. fit/.— 


IS. 6d. per lb. 

. id. per Ib,' 

SheU-lac 

100s. per cwt. • 

■ 5s. per cwt. 


Bos. 

30 S. ^ 

Mace 

3s. 6d, per lb. • • 

•IS. perJb. 

Mother-o’-pearl Shells 

fios. per ewU 

■ . -ss^per cwt. ' 


£7 ^ , 

. . • ^os.’ — •• 


3s. — ... : 

■ ■■ 6d. per Ib. 

Oil, Cocoa ^ut 

I 

. . j 


4d. per nz, .... 

■ id. per 02. 


7<^- — 

• • 3 * 

Mace 

iK _ 

kd. — 

Nulmegi 

IS. 3*— 


OliboDum .... .... 

30s. per cwt. 

10s. per cwt. 

Pepper. Blar^ . ... ......... 

3<f. per lb. 

id, per lb. 

White 

fid. — 

2 d. 

Khubarb .... 

1 “• - 

6 d. — 
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Qoantities. 

Rate of Dutjr. 

Total Duty. 

1 

Oa 



£ 

Aniseed, Star 

> 6 cwt. 

, £3 per cwt. 

18 

Aloes 

, 33,500 lbs. 

li. 3d. per lb. 

1,468 

Assafeetida 

4,700 lbs. 

lod. — 

198 

Barilla 

loo tons. 

£2 per ton. 1 

200 

BontTCi unredned 

130,000 lbs. 

' 3d. per lb. 

1,500 

Cardeooms 

1 3 >S 50 lbs. 

1 2S. — 

355 

Cassia Buds 

1 4»350 lbs. 

IS. — 

217 

Lignea..... 

1 44,900 lbs- 

IS. — 

3,245 

Clores 

500 lbs. 

2 S. — 

5,000 


8,700 lbs. 

2d. — 

70 

Cubeba.... 

16,650 lbs. 

2s. — 

1,665 

Dragons' Blood , 

2.350 lbs. 

IS. 8d. — 

298 

Gamboge . . . J 

5,750 lbs. 

IS. 8d. — 

460 

Ginger 

380 cwt 

4$. 6d. per cwt. 

230 

Gums* Ammoniac 

2,350 lbs. 

is. 3d. per lb. 

146 

Animi 

86,550 lbs. 

5 d. — 

1,800 

Arabic 

4,350 cirt. 

6s. per cwt. 

1,300 

Lac Dye 

383,000 lbs. 

5 s. — 

2,900 

Shell-lac 

2,050 ewu 

20s. — 

2,000 

Mace 

120 pbgs. 

3s. 6d. per lb. 

2,500 

ISIyrrh 

11,500 lbs. 

ls.8d. — 

900 

Nutmegs 

630 tails. 

2s. 6d. — 

23,200 

Oils, of Cassia , 

32,000 oz. 

IS. per oz. i 

1,600 

Cinnamon 

300 oz. ,• 

IS. — 

15 

Cloves 

— 

— 

nil. 

Llace 1 

500 oz. 

2s. 6d. 

■ 63 

Nutmegs 

1,800 02. 

2s. 6d. — 

225 

Olibanum 

— 

_ 

nil. 

Rhubarb 

28,000 lbs. 

2S. 6d. per lb. 

' 3/500 



£ 

42,963 

Peoper . . 

4,500 bags. 

IS. per lb. • £ 

92,000 


SI AprU 1831. 

Sir C. ForheSi 
Hart. 


2 I 2 



21 April 1831. 
J. Stewart, Esq. 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


JOHN STEWART, Esq.',' called in; and examined. 

2460. Have you had opportunities of becoming acquainted with the state 
of the Island of Ceylon?— Yes, I have. 

2461. Are you aware of the import and export-duties now existing on the 
island of Ceylon, and will you be so good ns to slate to the Committee the 
general outline of those duties, as they tend to affect tlie trade between the 
Peninsula and other parts of India, and Ceylon, and also this country ?— The 
imports into Ceylon from the presidencies of India arc condned almost 
entirely to grain, principally rice, upon which an import-duty of a rix-dotlar a 
bag is charged, being fiotn fifty to seventy-five per cent, upon the prime cost 
of the article at Calcutta. The produce and manufactures of this country are 
also subject to a heavy duty on import into that island, and the produce of 
Ceylon on being exported to this country, or to India, is also subject to very 
considerable duties*, the system being altogether different from that which 
prevails in the Company’s territories, where the produce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom arc permitted to be imported duty free (with the excep- 
tion of cotton piece-goods, which pay a duty of two and a half per cent., and 
from whence the produce of British India is permitted to be exported to the 
mother country without the exaction of any duty whatever. 

2462. Is it not your opinion, that if a more free commercial intercourse 
were allowed between Ceylon and the various paits of India it would tend 
greatly to the advantage of both countries ?— Certainly. 

2463. What are the chief exports from Ceylon to this country ?— Cinna- 
mon is the principle article of export. Cocoa-nut oil and arrack are also 
exported j and there is now a considerable export of coffee from Ceylon to 
this country, which I understand is increasing. 

2464. Is it not usual for ships coming from India to touch at Ceylon to 
take on board some of those articles?— It is. 

2465. Is not the trade consequeotly very much impeded by the high duty? 
— Certainly, very much. 

2466. Do you know the per-centageof the duty upon any of those articles? 
— I cannot charge my memory to slate that precisely j there is a regular tariff 
published, which shows the duties. 

2467. Is not Ceylon a very productive island, capable of producing various 
articles to a great extent?— Yes, particularly so ; the soil, produce, climate, 
harbours and locality of this colony altogether, fit it peculiarly for being a 
place of great importance in a commercial point of view. 

2468. Would not those articles find their way to other parts of India, and 
also to this country, in a greater degree, if a more liberal system were pursued? 
— I have no doubt of it. There is nothing permitted to be exported from 
Ceylon, I believe, without payment of duty. ' 


2469. Do 
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246Q. Do you consider that it would be advantageous for the island of 
Ceylon to be under the same government as the territories of the East-India 
Company ? — ^Yes, I conceive it would be most advantageous. 

2470. On what grounds? — ^The government of Ceylon is essentially 
•different from the government of the EasUlndia Company, and most inferior 
to it in every respect. The government of Ceylon is a puie despotism, 
exercised in the very worst possible way ; the government of the Easuindia 
Company, on the other hand, is a mild, beneficear, good government, well 
calculated to promote the general welfare and prosperity of our fellow sub- 
jects in India. On Ceylon, the system of forced labour, which prevailed 
there when we acquired the island fiom the Dutch, is still continued, and 
exacted from the native population with a degree of severity which would 
scarcely be believed by any one who had not witnessed it, as 1 have done. 

2471. Hate you been there recently?— I was there last in the year 182S. 

2472. Have there been any important changes since that time ? — None 
that I am aware of. 

2473. You spoke of the exportation of grain and rice from Bengal to 
Ceylon, is that to any considerable extent ? — It is to a vciy considerable 
extent. There is very "little rice produced on Ceylon, and that of an inferior 
quality, and the population, to a considerable extent, arc dependent upon the 
foreign supply, whicli principally comes from Bengal, and from the coast of 
Malabar. 

2t74. Is rice the food of the people ?— It is chiefly the food of the people ; 
but there are other grains raised upon Ceylon. Bice is regularly supplied to 
the military and other government establishments. 

2475. Is there not a considerable supply obtained from the Southern IMah- 
ratta provinces, from the Tanjore country, Bamnad, and tlie countries along 
the coast? — As far as my own knowledge goes, the importations from that 
side of India were conBned principally to the rice from Mangalore. 

2176. Arc you aware that there Is practically a great deal of forced labour 
in India? — [ believe there is forced labour in the Company's territories in 
India to a certain extent, that is, that they are forced to labour upon being 
paid for it ; but in Ceylon the narives are forced to labour in many instances 
without being paid for it. 

21>77* Are not the producers o^ salt, for instance, at the mouth of the 
Ganges, under a system of compulsory labour? — I have understood that such 
is the case, and I believe it to be so, although 1 have not had an opportunity 
of personal observation upon the subject. 

2178. AVhen you state that there is forced labour in India, do you refer to 
times of emergency, such as military operations, and to periods when military 
corps must be carried from one point to another, or do you refer to ordinary 
times } and if to the latter, will you state whether it was an occurrence arising 
from the transgression of positive orders by individuals, which was punish- 
able, 
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able, or whether it was a system pursued under the instructions and regula- 
tions of gov ernment ?— I alluikd entirely to forced labour under the instruc- 
tions of government, not applicable to times of emergency, or as arising out 
of transgressions of the orders of government, as in the instance of the 
system of forced labour which prevails at the mouth of the Ganges, with 
regard to the manufacture of salt. 

2^79 Is It to be found m any other place, excepting in the instance that 
you mention nt the mouth of the Ganges? — I am not aware at this moment 
of any other particular instance, and of that I do not speak from personal 
observation. 

2480 Are you aware that that forced labour is only enforced by compelling 
them to execute contracts already engaged ? — I am not aw arc of that. 

2481 Do you happen to know at what rate a common daydabourer is paid 
in Ceylon, and in tlie Bengal provinces? — Wages are very low indeed in 
Bengal, labour there being very cheap , in Ceylon it is considerably higher. 

2482. Do you not conceive that the peasantry of Ceylon arc better clothed, 
better fed, and better p iid than the peasantry in Bengal ? — I believe they are 
generally bettei paid when not forced to labour b} government, but the 
population of Ceylon ts not by any means so dense as that of Bengal, and 
laboiireis are consequently nioie diflicult to be had. 

2483 Are the neecssanes of life dearer in Bengal than they arc in Ccyloo? 
—No , they are much dearer m Ceylon than in Bengal. 

2484. Is the climate of Ceylon of a description which would admit of 
Europeans labouring in it? — I think it is better adapted for European labour 
than the climate ou the continent of India as far north as the latitude of IS® 
01 20^ 

2185. Do you know that there was a code of laws for Ceylon ? — I aoi 
aware that Ceylon is governed by a particular code of colonial laws. 

2486 Are you aware wlielber trial by jury has been introduced into the 
island of Ceylon 7 — It has 

2487 ^Vl^at was the result ? — U was most beneficial. 

24SS. Do the natives sit upon the jury? — ^Thev do. 

2489 Is colonization b) Europeans freely permitted in that island ?— 

It has been permitted upwards of twenty years, a government proclamation 
having been issued to that effect in, 1 think, 1810, liolding out encourage- 
ment for the settlement of Europeans there , but it is only within the last 
few years that it has been availed of, and only in two or three instances, I 
believe. , 

2490 Are any impediments put by the government of the island?— No 
impediments appeal by the pioclamntion , but there is always this impediment 
ill the way of it, namelv, that by the present constitution of the Ceylon 
government, it lests with thegoveinor, individually, to promulgate and enact 

any 
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any law that he thinks proper for the government of the colony, or for the 
regulation of any individual interest in it, and so soon as that is proclaimed 
it becomes the law of the colony, and the courts of justice there are bound 
to recognize and. obey it as such. 

2491. So that lie may send any man out of the colony without giving any 
reason for it? — Certainly ; and may not only send him out of the colony, but 
may confiscate his property, or take back the grant of land which had been 
made to him, or make a new law to regulate the disposal of its produce, if 
he sees fit. 


21 April 1831. 
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2492. Can you state any instance of that having been done ? — There is 
one instance which took place in the year 1823 or 1824, not with regard to 
property, but with regard to the imprisonment of an individual of the name 
of Hosier, an Englishman, and which was brought before the House of Com- 
mons some years ago. The man was stated to have deserted from the army 
in Bengal, and he was on boaid a ship bound to this country which touched 
at Colombo. An intimation had been sent to the Ceylon government that 
he was a deserter, and he was in consequence taken out of the ship, and 
confined in custody of the town-major of Colombo. He applied to His 
Majesty’s Supreme Court there, stating, in the usual form, that he was ille- 
gaily imprisoned, and a writ of habeas corpus issued, as a matter of course, 
directing him to be brought before tlie court ; but before that order could be 
complied with, General Campbell, who was then acting governor of Ceylon, 
enacted a regulation by which he diiected, that it should then and there- 
after be a sufficient return to any writ of habeas corpus, to state that the 

K ordered to be brought up was confined by an order under the signature 
3 governor, or of the secretary to the government That return was con- 
sequently made to the writ, and the Chief Justice, Sir Hardinge Gifford, stated, 
after seeing the regulation, tliat he was bound to consider it the law of the 
colony, and to be guided by it accordingly. The man was consequently not 
brought before the court, and I believe he died in custody at Colombo. 

Are you awaie that a simi/ar ?aw exists, with reference to habeas 
corpus, all over India, that any British subject may be, and has been taken 
up and confined by the governments in India without any reason being 
assigned, and on a habeas corpus being granted, the return to that is, that 
he is so imprisoned by an order of the governor in council? — I believe that 
that law would not be operative within the jiinsdiction of any of the King's 
courts of judicature at the presidencies j but that it would be so in the 
provinces. 

2494. Are you not aware that it actually did happen in Bombay? — I am 
aware that a case of that kind did happen a good many years ago in Bombay ; 
that such a return was made : but it is not within my own knowledge, as I 
was not at Bombay at the lime. 

2495. Do the high duties of which you have spolcen give occasion to a 
great deal of smuggling on the island of Ceylon? — No, I do not think that 

there 
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there is much smuggling: the articles of import and export to Ceylon are 
generally bulky, and it would be difficult to smuggle them. ^ 

Sigd. Have you any idea what is the annual value of exports and imports 
from Ceylon to India?— -I cannot state precisely what; but there was, I 
think, a return made of them to the House of Commons t^o years ago. 

24-97. Have many Europeans settled in Ceylon ? — No, very fevr indeed. 

2498. Have those been men of capital ^ — ^No, I am not aware that any rnea 
of capital have settled in Ceylon. 

2499. Can you state what number of Europeans there are there? — I sup- 
pose the number of Europeans resident on the island is rather under than over 
five hundred, exclusive of military. 

2500. Have they been successful? — Generally speaking, not; the com- 
mercial interests of the island are exceedingly depressed. ' ^ 

2501. Have any of them succeeded as cultivators of the soil? — I am not 

aware that any of them have tried that, except in the few instances L have 
mentioned of people having settled there lately. ^ 

2502. Have you ever heard of any settlers io Ceylon, or persons engaged 
in commerce, going to the interior, or do they merely limit themselves to the 
coast?— Since we got possession of the Candian territory someof them have 

? one into the interior, and I helievo a gentleman that has been settled at 
!eylon for many years as a mercliant, has now got a coffee plantation in the 
interior; how It is succeeding I do not know. 

2503. Have many gentlemen that you have known engaged in the trade 
of elephants, or does that remain solely with the government?— I belieye 
that the trade in elephants has entirely dropped, as not worth’ pursuing by any 
one : indeed, they may be shot at pleasure, and I therefore conclude they 
are considered of little or no value. 

2504. Is not the pearl fishery abranch of commerce in which a number of 
persons engage?— It is; but it is a strict monopoly in the hands of/ the 
government. 

2505. Is not the cinnamon also in the hands of the government? — It is 
entirely in the bands of the government } avery rigid monopoly. 

2506. Are there any other monopolies ? — I am not aware of any monopoly 
except the cinnamon, and the ebank and pearl fishery. ^ 

2507. Are not those monopolies very prejudicial to the > interests of the 
island?— Very prejudicial indeed. 

2508. You have stated that the government of India, compared with the 
government of Ceylon, is mild and beneficent, and in every way preferable^ 
would It not be much more beneficial to the population were the Company to 
surrender their character of merchants in India, confining themselves to that 
of sovereigns?— Yes, I am of opinion that it would be much moie beneficial 
to the country generally, and. to the native copulation in particular. 

2509. Would 
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vigour, particularly on the part of the natives, if such were the case ?--No _ ^ 

doubt .t would. JSte^aTl,Esg 

2510. Does the government of Ceylon trade on its own account? — Yes, 
to a very great extent. 

2511. Is not that practice of government trading on its own account very 
injurious to the private traders ? — Very injuiious indeed ; it almost annihilates 
them. 

2512. How does it opeiate? — It is quite impossible for any private 
merchant to compete successfully in the market with those who exercise 
sovereign power in the territory where that trading goes on. 

2513. Does not that arise from the superiority of their capital and credit? 

—It arises partly from that, and in Cejlon it is infiuenced by the power 
exercised by the government of forced labour The natives there are obliged 
to gather certain articles of produce, and deliver it to government without 
being paid for their labour. 

2514. Is not the case totally different in Bengal, and in the Company*s 
provinces’ — Not entirely different in the Company s territories The efiect 
of the government trading no doubt is m some respects similar, and although 
tiiere is not forced delivery, yet my belief is, that the natives of India, those 
I mean who raise the produce, are influenced m giving the Company a 
preference m the purchase of it, by a fear of displeasing the ruling autho 
nties 

2515. Can you state any instances m proof of that opinion ? — I may state 
in reply to tliat question, that when I visited the provinces to the northward 
of Bombay, in the year 1811 or 1812, one object of my journey was the 
purchase of cotton, and my communication with the native merchants who 
had cotton to sell, as to the prices and conditions on which 1 could obtain it, 
left no doubt on my mind that their abstaining from selling, as they did, till 
they knew what might be the extent of the Company's demand, arose partly 
from a fear ofodending the rufing authorities, if they parted with the articfe 
which raigiit afterwards be required by the government 

2516 Was It not more natural that it should arise from the hope of obtaining 
a greater price? — It is very probable that that consideration influenced 
them partly , but I am equally ceitain that they were also influenced m a 
considerable degree by the motive I have mentioned. 

2517 . Are you aware that, at the penod of which you speak, the govern- 
ment Were in the habit of receiving the great staple of cotton in those 
provinces of which you have spoken, is revenue in kind ? — Yes, I am aware 
tint at the time I mentioned they received part of the revenues in cotton, 
and that that sjstem has since been done away with. 

2518 Are you aware tint the cotton is purchased by a commercial agent, 
who IS totally distinct in Ins duties and capacit}, from either the person who 
2 K under 
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under the name of collector collects the revenues, or from the judge, by whom 
all complaints are decided , and that the commercial agent has no dutie? 
except those of going with the means they afforded bun as a competitor into 
the market to make purchases with money supplied to him from the govern 
ment?— Yes, I believe thit that has been the case of late years on the Bora 
bay side of India, certainly , and that the commercial agent has not had any 
other duties to perform 

2519 Is not the commercial agent a civil servant of the Company?— 
He IS 

2520 Do you not, however, think that the knosvlcdgc which the natives 
have that the commercial agent is a servant of the ruling power, would give 
him considerable advantages m the purchase of the article in the market?— 
I have not the least doubt of it 

2521 Advantages which no private trader could possibly possess?— 
Certainly 

2522 What are those advantages ^ — The natn es of India who grow cotton 
know that the commercial agent is the servant of the East-India Companj, 
and that in purchasing the cotton from them he is carrying into effect 
the orders of tlie government, and they consider very naturally that 
dealing with him is lUst the same as if they were dealing directly with the 
government 

2523 What effect can that have upon the purchase of the ai tide?— Per 
haps I had better, in answer to that question, state, that if a pnvate merchant 
goes mto the market early in the season to purchase cotton, the growers will 
not sell or make a bargain with him, till they know, in the first instance, th® 
extent to which the Company wish to purchase , they are, no doubt, 
influenced in doing so, in a considerable degree, by the hope of ^ettiog i 
better price from the Company , but I have no doubt also, m a very 
degree, by the fear ol offending the Goiernment, if they had sold their cotton 
before they knew whether the Company would require it or not 

2524' How could they possibly incur the displeasure of government for 
not selling to the agent of government that which they did not possess?-— It 
is known that they do possess that cotton every year, and they believe that if 
they do not keep it on hand till they knew whether the Company required it 
or not, they would incur the displeasure of the ruling authorities 

2525 Is not this merely your own opinion, and your belief, and not a 
statement of fact? — It is my opinion and my belief, derived from personal 
observation, and from personal communication with many of those who are 
the growers of the article 

2526 At what period — As I mentioned, m the year 1811 or 1812 

2527 Have you any information upon this subject that applies to tlie 
period of the present charter? — Yes, I have had amp e experience of the 

present 
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present system during my residence at Bombay, so late as the year 1824, and 
I know that the same feeling continues to operate now. 

2528. Supposing no influence to exist on the part of the Company as the 
governing power, and that there were no fears of the resentment of that 
power in any shape, is not the interfeience of a body with unlimited capital 
among private independent merchants, in the ordinary speculations of com- 
merce, fatal to the freedom and independence of commerce, and must not 
sucIj a competitor in the ordinary transactions of commerce be destructive 
of the individuals who are to act m competition with it ? — There can be no 
doubt of it. 

2529. Supposing that in any of the presidencies of India this goveinment 
so Hading is occasionally called upon to give assistance to merchants at periods 
of distress, have they not the power of making an abundance or a scarcity of 
money, according as that assistance is either granted or withheld, so as to 
oppress their competitors in tlie ordinary commerce of the country ? — They 
DO doubt hate the power to do so. 

2530. Have they ever exercised it, to your knowledge, at Bombay ?— 'They 
certainly never have, to my knowledge. 

2531. Have you ever known within tlie last five or six years, by any 
statements from the commercial men with whom you are connected, that 
they have ever preferred to the government any complaints of a deficiency 
of the supply of the article of cotton, or any diflicullies that obstructed them 
in its purchase, without those being, in the few cases in which they have 
occurred, immediately remedied by the government ? — I have not heard that 
any application lias been made to the government upon that subject within 
the last four or five years. 

2532. Have there been any obstructions to iheir obtaining as much of the 
article as they required? — ^No direct obstruction by the government; but I 
conceive the interference of government operates as a very serious obsti uction 
to them in the market. 

2533. Are you not aware that the government have adopted measures 
generally for the encouragement of the growth of cotton ? — ^Yes, I have 
reason to know that within the last few years measures have been adopted 
for that purpose, or rather to improve the staple of the article. 

2534. When you speak of capital possessed by the government, with which 
they trade, do you conceive that, strictly speaking, to be commercial capital, 
or only an application of territorial revenue ? — I did not speak of it as capital 
at all ; it Is an unlimited command of funds, arising no doubt from the 
territorial revenue. 

2535. Therefore, supposing losses to be sustained, in a commercial sense, 
by the party so carrying on trade, would not such losses have a very different 
eflect upon them from the effect they would have upon a private trader, 

2 K 2 inasmuch 
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inasmuch as thej; might he atlcndcii with total ruin to him, while in the case 
oi the Company it would only make a charge against the territorial revenuel 
— xaxacUy so. 

SSSB. Have you found the feeling of respect for the authority of the 
Company a agents, and consequent preference of them, as prevalent of late 
years as when you were first acquainted with India ?— Quito as much so. 

^ 37 . Are you aware whether the inhahitants, particularly in the norllicrn 

wishes of the government, or whether they are not in the hahit, ever7,e“ 
on every point connected with the payment of their land revenue and their 
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removable at the nleasure of that they are 
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apply the term as they’ applied it,‘ to the system, not to the judges who 21 Apul 1831. 
administered justice in those courts," whom 1 believe to be a very honourable _ 
set of men, but they said that the system was one in which they could liave 
little or no confidence’. ‘ ' ‘ 

2539. Can you state from your own knowledge, any specific instances that 
have occurred, as a proof of the bad administration of justice under the 
system now established in the provinces of Bombay ?— ‘Yes, I have an 
instance in my mind at this moment, and which I am enabled to support by 
a very high judicial authority in this country. I do not at this moment 
recollect the names of the parties to the suit, but it was an action that was 
tried in the court of adawlut at Surat, and an appeal was made from the 
decision' of that court to the sudder adawlut, or governor in council at 
Bombay, which confirmed the decision of the couit at Sura^ and the case 
came home on appeal to the King in council in this country. That appeal 
was heard, ’I think, about three years ago, and Sir John Leach, who presided 
at the council, reversed the decree of the Indian provincial court ; and in 
giving judgment he observed, that he had before had occasion to deplore 
the constitution of those courts, and the disgraceful mode in which justice 
was administered in them, and that he bad on that occasion represented the 
matter to the President of the Board of Control, with a view to the correction 
of the evil, and recommending that King's judges should be appointed to 
these courts j but the President had stated that it could not be done, as there 
was a great deal of jealousy between the King’s and the Company’s servants 
in India. The learned judge proceeded to state, that the case then before 
him, decided in a manner contrary to every principle^ of law and justice, 
afforded so strong an additional reason for the change he had recommended, 
that he would furnish the Board of Control with a copy of the evidence, 
with the view of inducing the President to reconsider his determination. I 
beg to add, that I perfectly concur in the whole that fell from Sir John Leach 
upon that occasion, with the exception of appointing King’s judges to 
administer the law in the provincial courts, which 1 should not consider 
expedient. 

2540. You are probably aware, that within the last few years, the Court of 
Appeal in this country have reversed seveialof the judgments passed by His 
Majesty’s courts of law in India ; should you conclud^e, from those judg- 
ments being reversed, that those courts were consequently to be condemned 
as being inefficient ? — I am aware that several of the judgments of the King’s 
courts in India have, upon appeal to this country, been reversed ; but I am 
not aware of any instance in which His Majesty’s Privy Council, in reversing 
the judgments of any of the King’s courts in India, have pronounced in 
unqualihed terms, or in any terms whatever, that the proceedings of those 
courts in the cases alluded to were contrary to every principle of law and 
justice ; and Sir John Leach made use of these words expressly, in reversing 
the judgment of the provincial court in the case I have alluded to, and did 

not 
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\pril ISJl not apply them to that case alone, but to the proceedings of those courts 
generally. 

J Sfeunr/, r$Q In what year did that case occur’— Three or four years ago. 

2542. Have the natives of India, as far as you know, entire confidence in 
the King*s courts at Bombay and the other presidencies? — They have 

2543 And that, generally speaking, they would be glad to see their 
junsdiction extended ?— I believe they would be glad that their jurisdiction 
was extended. 

2544 Are you not aware that the delays in the administration of justice 
in the provincial courts, and the corruption of the native officers of the 
courts, are things of general notoriety in India?— They are so 

2545. Witlun your knowledge, are not the natives of India at the present 
moment a very servile race , that is, obedient to the will of any officer acting 
under authority? — ^They are very obedient 

2546. Is that derived from your knowledge i>f the persons at Bombay, or 
IS It from your personal knowledge of the provinces during the last fifteen 
years ’—From my own knowledge, derived from residence in India generally, 
and travelling occasionally m the provinces 

2547. Have you ever been in the Deccan ’—I have been there about fite 
or si\ weeks 

2548 Have you ever bad any intercourse with the natives, except upon 
commercial points ’—Upon commercial points, and upon the state of the 
administration of justice, which was frequently the subject of communica 
tion between the natives and myself 

2549. Do you speak the native languages?— The current dialect used at 
Bombay. 

2550. Are not the natives very much in the habit of opening their minds 
to gentlemen not in the Company’s service, and much more so than to 
gentlemen connected with it?— I have always found them very communica- 
tive, and willing to open their minds on any subject. 
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No. 1 — An Account of the Arrears of Land Revenue left outstanding at the 
close of the Official Year, at each of tfie Preaidenctes m India. 

(In conUnuation ofan Account dated ]7t2i Alarch )830, Ordered, lAtl] I'ebnur^ 1830.) 


■YEAR. 

Arkears of Land Rbvemus ieft Outstanding. 

, BENGAL. 

1 

KtADRAS 

BOMBAY. 

WHOLE OF 
INDIA 

30th April 1829 

1 

£ 

2,605,693 

1 

• £ 

1,243,242 

i 

£. 

478,150 

£. 

4,347.085 


(Errors excepted ) 

JAMES C. MELVILE, 

Aud. India Accts. 


HosC-Ifldts House, I 
aistrebruary 1831. J 



ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid before the 

2. An Account, in detail, of the Revenues and Charges of the CEDEDaui 

(In continuation of an Account dued 


REVENUES. 


Mint. 

Stamps. 

Juaicnl 
Fees and 
Ftnea. 

Revenue 

Cqneot. 

Surplus 

Jnaiina. 

Revenne 

Balances. 

Syer and 
AtAaree. 

Customs 

Town 

Duties. 

laneous. 

TOTAt 

lUrENTI 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

“ 

, 31.483 

5,909 

>.463,094 

16,787 

45.334 

99.599 

86,630 

8,846 

1 , 757 , Si' 

- 

30,615 

3.870 

1,843,068 

54.731 

106,357 

49.597 

27846* 

9.834 

*.365,513 

3.590 

26,593 

>.7*7 

530,344 

6,426 

38,7.8 

48,609 

75.459 

*4,039 

735di5 

*i342 

- 

Nuaoi 

tt.645 

357414 

11.019I 

35,256 1 

Tributes y 
121, 8t8) 

*3,357 

33.873 

7.4*4 

493,'1> 

— 

160 

_ 

88,526 

_ 

Ava TVeaty 

173,897 

17,163 

_ 

11,637 

891,3^3 


jlL;v«««.[Uc«nue.j ^****®' j license*, j Citttoma. ] Cu^niB. I Iwonop^; 


£. \ £. \ £. 


£.[£.{ £. 


Carnatic ......... 935,586 100,663 a, 888 150.735 7,74i 129,685 _ 

Cc6e6 and Con. I « 

quercd Provinces J °39'64* *9.979 57>^34 13.^65 94.^07 48,813 57,534 85,138 

996,301 44,325 6,437 3,398 

Countries ceded by \ 

ibo Nizam / 473.i7t> 5A5S 9».354 4,895 






Salary ud I *f 
COBIBJIS- Taufes , 


CollKtoia I Charges 


Ceded and Con-") 


Countries ceded 
by the Nizam. . 


Stipends 

and 

Alkniances 

1 Residency ! 
1 Charges. 

Tobacco 

Monopoly 

Judicial 

Charges. 

Pensions 

1 and 
Charitable 
; Allow* 

TOTAL 


£, 

£. 

1 Petty 

£. 

£. 

! 

203,639 


251638 

45,609 


479,872 

105,940 

15,91s 

30,280 

35,857 

- 

343,060 

100,765 

2,885 

- 

- 

16,996 

168,353 






38,975 


122,127 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid before the 


No 2 —An Account, m detail, of the Revenues and Charges of the Ceded li 

(In continuation of an Accoaot M 


PossessiooB ceded 
bjr the Guicowar 


Fosseuiona ceded* 
bj and conquered 
from the Moh- 
rattoi . . , . . . 


REVENUES 1 

LAND REVENUE. 

Sairet 

CUSTOMS. 

1 

i 

Judicial I 

Fees, Miscel 

Fines, Isneons. 1 

&c 

Aiiun. Sataid, 

Land Sea ...... 

Customs Customs, ^ 

£ £. £ 

£. 

£ £. £. 

.£. £. £ 

■ — ~ 330.36 1 


- - 38.57. 

939 — 369.8^' 

i 

^ 935.909 330,139 — 

*49.455 

119,819 82,752 — 

5i453 "• h5*3iS‘!j 

3j 



1 


Eftit'Inda Housoii 
Slot Feb. 1831. i 
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Conquered Pro\iuccs under the Presidencies of Bciigal, Madras and Bombay — co/i/«;jiied. 

6th May 1630 , Ordered, ISth Fehruary 1630 ) 


C 11 A n & £ s. 



LAND REVENUE. 

CUSTO^lS. 

Judicial 

utd 

Police 

Charges. 


ExliaordumrT 



Charges col- 
Icctuig Land 
RCI CBU« 
and Saycr. 

Stipends and 
PeDSions 
chargeable on 
Jleienue. 

Charges 

coliccuog 

Land 

Ccistosu. 

Charges 

coUeeuitg 

Sea 

Customs. 

Surrey, 
Repairs of 
Roads, &£. 

Misceliascous 
Charges in 
excess of 
Receipts. 

TOTAL. 

BOMBAV. 

Possessions ceded ') 
by the Guiccnrar J 

£. 

41.87* 

T 

9.611 

£. 

1.397 

£. 

*67 

£. 

30,94* 

£. 

d.957 

£. 

31)410 

£. 

122, 4 

Possessions ceded) 
by and conquered ( 
from the Mob- ( 
rattas ) 

173.166 

143.138 

- 

10.598 

149.076 

6,957 

117,313 

603,848 


JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India Acets. 


(Errors excepted.) 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid defore the 


No 3— An Account of thePER CENTAGEatnhichthese>eral Heads of REMiNCEnere 

collected m India in the Year 182y 29 

(IneoDtiDuatMiiof an Account oriSered I5t}i February 1830i) 


Land Revenue ( Deluding Saycrl 
and Abiarree i 

Customs 


Land Revenue (mcludutg Ab •» 
Larree and Aloturpha j 
Customs 
Salt 


Land Revenue and bajer 
Customs 


Beharand 

Benares 

Ceded 

Provinces. 

Conquered 

Provinces. 


7»‘»57 

»7 335 

6837 

16 777 

9 994 

23 105 

9889 

9730 


1 1 1 

16 

5182 

12 139 

1 1 1 


Adc eat 
Possess out. 

Cunaoe 

1 

Tanjore 

Cededand 

Conquered 

^oviflces. 

ProTuice* 
ceded by tbe 
Nirsm 

8743 

15640 

18453 

15985 

*304 

19547 

11 869 
4655 

12 go6 

14 90S 

9 597 

33 380 

14,1 0 

3 688 

- 

17 404 

- 


Possess ons. 

Posse 5 ons 
ceded by the 

Possess 00s 
ceded by and 
coaguered 
f om the 
Tdabrattas. 

- 


*lo74 

13 28 

14 

432 

147 

5 l8 



- 

195 

- 

- 



:o Uct on of Ujo ,* jauc tnrt by the n * ^ “y ‘nMe»£e of charge ^ ibi 

«uiu6 w Mine wee p« n 16^8 29 upon nhich the calculation slounded. 

(Errors excepted ) 

East India House 1 t . , . 

" 1 st February 1831 / J IMES C MELMLL 

Aud Ind a Acets 
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No. 4. 

ESTIMATE of the Terihtorial Revenues and Charges of India, under 
their respective Heads, whether payable in India or in England, for the 
Year 1829*S0; with a Statement of the grounds upon which the Estimate 
under each Head is formed ; and showing how the Surplus of such 
Revenues, if any, has been applied, or the Deficiency provided for. 



Q 64 i 


accounts and papers laid before the 


4— EsriM-tTE of tlze Territoriai JIefekoss and C«asoE 3 of India, under their r<i5p«ctire 

upon which the Estimate under each Head is formed, and showing how th 


REVENUES 


• 

BENGAL 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY 

PENANG 1 

SING A 1 
PORE 

MALACCA 

TOIAl, 

Mints 

Post Office 

Stamps 

Judicial 

Land Revenue 

Customs 

Ceded Territory 
Burmese Cessions 1 

Salt . 

Opium 

^Ian»e 

Ava IndemuificatioQ 
BhurtDore 

Subsidies 

Bank Profits 

£ 

30,160 
87,23a 
332,233 
87 696 
8,340,680 
785,320 
5696/6 
103 240 

1 931.400 
l 757 400 
35.380 

92 330 

34 800 

£ 

2,183 

32,665 

52,869 

15803 

3,851,404 

590,746 

469 530 

7,500 

392455 

8,640 

£ 

4,140 

12,668 

39.600 

11,171 

4,0^,676 
461 081 

20,689 

18,889 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 M 1 1 I 1 1 1 11 1 

£ 

' E 

6619 

£ 

36481 

132 065 
424,^1 
114,6 0 

14 3*4660 
, 1837,137 

5696/6 
103 140 
' 2431819 
1 , 7574 ^ 
61.769 

93 S 30 
34.800 
39 * 3 » 
8640 

£ 

14 1C7 427 

5423 673 

2,666 914 

24,615 

j 12,668 

6,619 ' 

82,301 916 

Deduct 

Amount m which it i« calculated the severalv 
collectors hare over estimated the total re I 
ceipts, arising chiefly from their having 1 
jdravni too favourable a view of the re 1 
'sources from land revenues, owing to the 1 
circumstances described in the governor s / 
minute dated isih November 1829, andl 
noticed by the Court in tbeir review ofj 
the Bombay finnnees for the yeats 1827 28 1 
and i8a8 29 . J 

247500 




247.50Q 



£ 

2419,414 







Total Estimated Revshues m Imoia 1829 30 

£ 

23 , 054 , 4 *® 


Tlie foregoing Estimates are grounded on B^timaies and Accounts received from India, so far as 
mpects the llevenues and Charges iBcurred abroad, and upon actual payments, so far as respects 
the Home Charges. r j > 

The rate of exchange observed in this Account » that fixed by the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs oflndia 


Cast India House, 1 
3»it March 1831 J 
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r^hetlier paj'able in India or in England, for the Year ld2d-30 ; witli a Stalcnient of tlie grounds 
crurplus'of such Revenues (if any) has been applied, or the Deficiency pronded for. 


C H A n G & s. 



BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

PENANG, i 

SINCA- 

PORE. 

MALACCA 

Totau 


£. ■ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Civil Cbarees .... 
Erorincial Battalions,') 

S57.I34 

389.859 

506,801 

77.049 

38,196 

33,142 

1,781,171 

and in the Western V 
Provinces J 

t3Ma4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

132,124 

Mints 

63.476 

21,942 

5.350 

— 

— 

— 

80,768 

Post-Office 

81,780 

29,223 

*7,944 

— 


— 

128.947 

Stamps 

74.240 

10,8Q2 

376,756 

20,634 

— 



— 

105,674 

1,694.908 

Judicial 

1,037,156 

280,996 

— 

— 

— 

Land Revenue .... 

'.5'4.756 

1,107,864 

46.476 

703.305 


— 

— 

3.323,925 

196,916 

145,696 

Ceded Territory . , 

>45.696 

3^,3 9 


— 


Bunaese Cessions . . 

4L76 o 



_ 

_ 


41,760 

Salt 

527,800 

79.89' 


— 



607,^1 

Opium 

Marine 

666,420 

123,626 


— 




666420 

23,44* 

*03.343 


_ 

__ 

339,4*0 

Petty Claims on Cor* 1 

— 

24,000 



_ 


34,000 

Buildings and Repairs 

319.928 

48,825 

*34.*34 

5,220 

5,743 

2.352 

516,201 







1,/iC 


Interest on Debts. . 

9.793.347 

5.380,309 

3.65.493 

100,004 

36,339 

26,210 

18,883,702 

2.914.000 

204,696 

30,317 

*04 


— 

2,139,117 



5.4S5.005 

3,672,810 




21,027,819 

including Interest 

22.707,347 

100,108 

36.339 

36,310 



Expense of St. Helena . , . , , 



93,004 



Political Ciiaroes incurred in Eholamd, incloding 7 
Invoice Amount of Stores consigned to India / 

1,742,162 



Grand Total of Charges . 



22,862,985 

















Estimated Surflos Charge 

’n 1829-30 


808,569* 


* The variation betTveen this amount and that shotrp in the Account dated aist Februaiy 1831, 
‘9 result of information received from ^Madras ance the latter Account was prepared. 

^he deficiency will be provided for either by reduction of cash balance, or by incurring fresh 


The proportions of the said charges paid or payable in England are as follow ; viz. £. £. 

Interest on debts, part of the £3,139,117 stated above under that head .... 962,220 

Expense of St. Helena 93.004 

Political charges incurred in England as sibore 1,742,162 

g.797»386 

(Errors excepted. ) . JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India Acets. 


i2U 
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ACCOUNTS ANP PAPERS laid before the 


Iso 5 — Amount of the 'I^RiTOWAL Ds3iT by the East India Company at their 

several Presidencies in the East Indies, and of the Interest thereupon, accoidm;; 
to the latest Advices 



DEHGAX. 

MADRAS 

BOMBAY 

TOTAL. 

— 

St 2t tbe 
Current Rupee 

at Rr the 
Pagoda 

at 2m 3d the 
Rupee 


Quick Stocks, 30th April 1829 

i. 

£ 

' £ 

£. 

Debts at 4 per cent 

254 ,J 03 

36.057 

115,425 

403 585 

Ditto at 5 ditto 

24 709 083 

6,637 

— i 

24,715720 

Ditto at 6 ditto . . 

10,436,217 

8,632,154 

228,986 

13 897 357 

Ditto at 8 ditto 

53546 ; 

479 999 

=■3.879 

747 434 

Ditto at to ditto 

,147 ! 

- i 

— 1 

2 147 

Treasury Notes at s and 2| pie') 
pet cent pet diets / 

I 5»343 

- 

- 

2 jfl ,343 

Total Debts bearing Interest 

35.605.439 

1 

3,154)847 

558, = 9 = 

39318576 

Debts not bearing Interest 

6,787 532 

1,056912 

1 537,075 

8,381,519 

Total Debts in India £ 

4939297* 

4 , 811,759 

1 1,095,365 1 

47,700,095 


Interest computed upon the above DebU £2,116 97: 


Easulodia House, Y 
8ul March 1831 / 


(Errors excepted ) 

JAMES C MELVILL, 

Aud India Acets 





ACCOUJ^TS AHD PAPERS iaid defoiu: the 
Appends (A.) 


m 


Cessation of Extraordinary Receipts (£ 750.637 ) 


BENGAL: 

Balance received from Scindta's goveroincnt in 1838-29, accPunt of the 

auxiliary horse , .. * • •* 

Siccsltupeei 

13,89.827 

Received from the Bhurtporc state m 1828 29, on account of war charges . . 

7,74,291 

Received from the Ava government in 1828-39, being part of the tr^ute 
of one Crete Imposed upon that state (under treaty) at the close of the 

14.99111 

Sum introduced as a receipt into the accounts of 1828-29, m order to 
adjust the statement made of the Maltra opium transactions in the year 
1823.24 . . ... ... 

14,87,878 

Diminution which is likely to take place in the amount of re*funds and 
re-credits deducted from the military charges of 1826*29 « • • « • 

22,00,000 

MADRAS 


Balance of the late native peosioD fund, credited as an extraordinary 

5 , 44,388 

Sicca Rupees 

78,95,340 

Equal to . . . . £ 

rc 6.637 


Appendix (B») 


Paling off m Ordinary Revenues (£ 167,708 ) 


Probable falhng-off in the Bengal revenues, dviefly in the receipts from 
opium, which it is supposed will be affected by the abohUoa of the mono- 
poly of the article m Malwa . , .... 

Ditto in the Madras revenues, which ui 1828-29 were above 

their average amount, Madras Rupees 3,19,860, or 

Sicca Rupees. 

20,00,000 

3,DO,O0O 

Deduct, 

Probable amount of improvement in the Bombay revenue , Bombay Ru- 
pees 5,86,410, or .... 

23,00,000 

5,50,000 

Sicca Rupees 

17,50,000 

Equal to . . . . £ 

167,708 
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Appendix (C.) 


Sum which it is estimated will be aonually set apart to meet the claims of Sicca Bupeti. 
the creditors of the late rajah of Tanjore •. .. .. .. .. 6,00,000 

Eijuai to £ 57,500 


Appendix ( D .) 


AddttJOQ to the Charge for Interest of Indian Debt . 


. (£ 425 , 508 .) 


Probable insufficiency of the local surplus of India to meet the demands of 
Commerce, for re-payment of sums issued in England to the Territorial 
department : 

In tSsQ-go £619,527 

1830- 31 3 » 7>494 

1831- 32 453,735 

1832- 33 319,286 

1833- 34. 199,28® 

£1,909,328 Sicca Rupees. 

at i/ii per Sicca Eupce .. .. — i,99»23423» 

Claims on account of Deccan and Bhurtpore prize property 50,00,000 


Deduct, 

Amount in wUch it is estimated the Indian cash balances 
may be reduced below the amount at which they stood 
oa 30th Apnl 1829 1,00,00,000 

Diffierencc to be provided for by incurring fresh debt . . 1,49,23,423 

Annual interest on this amount, at 5 per cent. . . 

Probable addition to the charge for interest on the balance of the Carnatic 
fund; Madras Rupees 2,26,563, or .. 

Interest on the further amount of In^an debt which it is estimated will be 
meurred m order to pay offi the debt due itom Territory to Commerce in 

1834: 

Estimated debt to Commerce on 1st hlay 1834,1 valuing the Sicca 

Rupee at i/li £6,672,715 

or, Sicca Rupees 6,96,28,330, at 5 per cent, interest 


Sicca Rupees. 

7,46,171 


Sicca Rupees 44,40,082 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS i-aid befoiie thh 


Appendix (E.) 


Difference between 1/11 the Sicca Rupee, and the Rates at whidi the Territorial 
Adiances are made in Engbnd (,^89,109.) 



• Nature and Amount 

1 o[ tbe Advances. ' 

Rates at nhichUiey 
u« made. 

Advancca to Civil and Miliwry Funds . 

£. 

125,000 

{“) 

at 2/3 p. S. Rupee, 
on an average. 

Interest on Carnatic Stock 

95,000 

at 2/5. 34 p‘ S. 

• Rupee. 

Bills drawn on the Court for interest of Indian Debt 

780,000 

at 2/0. 6 ditto, on 
an average. , 

£ 

1,000,000 

at 2/1^ 


DifTetecce between i/tt and a/t} pet Sicca Rupee on £i,ooo,odo, i», Sicca Rupees 
equal to £89,109. 

* (0) After deducting from the actual rates the interest on the adiances. 


Appendix (F.) 


Reduction of Military Establishraents, S^c, (.^934,772.) 


Vanous reductions coioprued in the Estimates laid 
before the Select Committee of the House of Como 
mons ID June last .. .. .. ,, 


Sicca Riiptet, 
83,93.335 .. or 


£. 

794.778 


Net amount of furllier* reductions, ot which inhirraa- 
tion has been receiied smce those Estimates were 
framed, after deducting the cost of certain additions 
which have been made to esiabh^menU within the 
same period .. .. .. 


14,60,867 


or 


£ 


139.994 

934,77a 


In the following page wdl be found die chief items of these further Reductions. 
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Append^ (F.) — continued. 

Bengal. 

The two corps of European infantry, incorporated into one regiment . . . . 

Calcutta natire militia reduced .. •• .. .. .. .. ... 

Second Nusseree battalion, disbanded 

First and second battalions of native invalids, broken up .. .« 

Moorshedabad provincial battalion, disbanded . . . . . . . , . 

Seharunpore provinciai battalion, disbanded .. .. .. 

Kamgurh local battalion, reduced .. 

Establishment of Dovlee bearers, reduced .. .. .. 

Further reductions in the ordnance department .. .. .. .. 

Appointment of regulating officer of invalid tbannabs to be abolished .. 
Madras. 

Light field force at Kulladgee, broken up .. .. .. 

The two European regiments formed into one .. .. 

Seringapatam local battalion, reduced .. .. .. .. 

Formation of the rifle corps into one of the regimenta of the line . . . . 

Saving in the field equipments of the Hydrabad and Nagpore subsidiary 
forces 

Bombay. 

Ileductions in the horse artillery 

Reductions consequent upon the eCationiag both baudioos of European aiUi- 
lery at Alimednuggur .. .. .. .. .. 

The two extra battalions, disbanded .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Tent allowances reduced .. •• •• • •• .* .. 

The two European re^ments formed into one .. 

The grain ration for horses reduced .. ., ,, ,, 

Batta struck off at the frontier stations of Deesa and Bbooj (European officers 
excepted) . 

Battalion of native inralidr, broken up .. .. .. 

Immediate reduction of 15 per cent, and a further proqiectire reducUon of 
5 per cent, directed to be made in the amount of all office establishments . . 
Re'Organlzjtion of the ordnance department .. «• .. ,, 


Sicca Sttptcs. 

»> 09;403 

67,451 

8*^334 

1,33.963 

95,688 

76,550 

31,577 

33,534 

30,099 

30,176 

2,i3,gofi 

98,480 

65,654 

1,31,307 

93,791 

75,033 

37,516 

1,87,58a 

65,654 

1,05,046 

43,206 

1,68,834 

65,654 

66,374 

50,647 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid before the 


Appendix (G.) 
Cessatiou of Extraordinary Military Charges . 


Arrears brought to account at Madras In iSaS-ag, 
wnnected in a great measure with the late ww, 
Aiadras Rupees 30,00,000, or 

hum brought to account in Bengal, under the head 
or charges of the late war 


(£246,849.) 


Sicea Suptts 


£. 


18,75,820 .. Of 


179,766 


7,00,000 


or 

£| 


67,083 

246,849 


Appendix (H.) 

ItiJudion or Ci.,1 aod M»rine EstobliimcU . 

Various reductions detailed in the EsiimitA. i,-, 
Ixforc the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on tlic 7th June last . 

rdluai.„, „r .iJd, iidimauoo ha breo 
rccciicj .incc ihoM Ejlinuic, 


(J?310.??70 


Sitra 

* 6 ja 8,334 ■■ or 

'»C, 14 , 55 , .. or 

£ 


£. 

156,049 


154.738 


’ In the following page w,U be found the chief item. wi • . 

further Amount. ^ toninbutc to Uus 
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Chief Items of iho further reductions of i\hich information has been received since the 
estimates referred to iii Appendix (H.) were framed. 


Besoal. 

Various reductions m the General Department, chicBy in the Subordinate 
Establishments .. .. •• •• .. .. •• 

Expenses of the Telegraphic Establishments, the Mincralogical Survey and the 
Sliakespcarian Bridges 

Reductions in the Political Department 
Ditto in the Establishments of the Judiaal Department 
Ditto in the Establishments of the Revenue Department .. 

Further reductions in the Mannc Deportment 

ReducLons m the Secretariat, the College, and the Botanfcal Garden ; and the 
Office of Supenntendent of Hindoo Researches abolished . . . . 

Further reductions proposed in tlic Political Department 
Madras. 

A fixed sum allowed to the Resident m Mysore, In heu of his former Salary 
and Table Allowances, and the situation of Assistant to the Resident 
abolished 

Situation of Junior Accountant-general abolished, and Establishment of the 
Accountaot'general reduced 

Additional Government Comroissionership for Carnatic Claims abobshed, and 
Establishment of the Commissioners reduced 

Intended reduction m the Secretariat, and consolidation of certain of the 
pnncipal Offices at the Presidency, &c. .. 

Intended reduction of one Judge from the Sudder Adawlut . abolition of the 
ZillahCourt of Guntoor , substitution of Seven separate Frovinaol Judges for 
the present Provuicial Courts , and employment of Sudder Aumeen in lieu 
of ZiUah Registers . . . . . . 

Fourth IMember of the Board of Revenue, and the Establishments of the 
additional Sub Collectors intended to be discontinued . . . . 


Sicca Rupees 


} 

} 


75,000 

32,400 


1.10.000 

60.000 

1.20.000 
1,00,000 

1.40.000 

50.000 


} 

} 

} 

} 

I 

} 


50,117 

23,166 

44.305 

24.000 

1,00,000 

16.000 


Bomsay, 


General reduction of the Allowances of Native Servants in the various Civil' 
Departments 

General revision of the Allowances of Covenanted Civil Servants > . 


Household Establishment of the Governor to be reduced, and Allowance' 
to the Secretary of the Committee for examining Junior Civil Servants 
oiscontiQued .. .. . .. .. 

Vanous reductions proposed m the General DepartmenL chiefly m the Political 
Branch .... 


2.15.000 

1.87.000 
28,700 


1,13,000 


2 N 
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Appendix (I.) 

Dimmulion of Iho Expenses of St. Helena, and of the Temtonal Charges 
defrajej m England ... ... .. (£2fO,(XIO.) 


Vanoiu RcJuct.ons m the Establiihmcnu of St. Helena, as detailed in the) 
™ 2“““ Heise of'SLn. on I 

Diminution of die Tcmlorial Chatges in England 


Particulars of Puticultn U 
I tlie Temtonal tie I’robal'a 


*rolitiC 3 l Stores 

PaiMgciofAMiliiaryouttnird .. 

I’aj- to OfficCD on rntloogU mid Itetinancnt, and oir.,ed.’.n,og; 

Political rtciglit and Dcmonigc ... 

I’aj.oOicc Demands on Accoont of King-, Troops' 

Rctinng I’aj, Sc. to King, Troops 

Political Charges gcicral 

Absentee Alio. ances, mid I'asrogo Jlonej p, c'rj Serrimu " 

Expenics on Account of the Subordinais. 1 

lonjoreConiiiiiiiion .. tunate Setllcmcnu anji I 

P^‘J to iheCorcmmcnt of Pcr»a *’ I 


*i 9 G 7 rloj 1,72^05 


S47.000 
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No. 7.--Statement of tKe Particulars of an Item in the Account of the Commercial 
Branch of The Cojipany’s Affairs, for Uie Year 1829 * 30 , entitled, Charges 
General, amounting to ^ 418 , 508 . 7 ^. 7 d. 

(la continuadcn of an AccouQ^ dated 2 d Jane ] 83 (^ brinted tn Appendjx to Fust Report on Lest India 
Company'* A8»lrs, p. 970 ) 


Directors’ Gratuities (one-haJf) . • . . 

Proportion of Salaries and Allowances to OiBcers of the House ond*^ 
Warehouses, chargeable to the Commercial Branch, according to the ( 
principle established for each Office in the Plan of Accounts approved ( 
bjr the Board of Commissionera . • . . . . . . . . j 

Allowances to Extra Clerks (one*third) 

East-India College, chargeable to the Commercial Branch in the propor-'k 
tion that the Number of Servants Abroad employed in that De^tmentf 
bears to the Total Number of Servaots on tbe India and China Esta* ^ 

bllshmcnts .. .. .. .. .. 

Supracargoes’ Commission .. .. •• .. .. .. 

Annuitants and Pensioners of tbe Commercial Department . . , 

Tradesmen's Bills for Expenses of the East'India House, Repairs, Taxes, 

Coals, Candles, &c. (one^half) . . 

Lair Chatges Incurred in respect of Commercial matters . . . . 

The tiro Widows’ Funds, established for the beaedt of tbe Home Service; 
one^half of the Grants from the Company’s Cash, indudiog an adjust* 

meat in respect of former Years . . . . 

Care of Insane Persons who have belonged to the Commercial Branch of 
the Service 

Subscriptions to Charities and on public occasions (one^half) . . 

Books, Slaps, Charts, &c. purchased or subscribed for (ooc-half) 

Stationery for Home use (one-balf) . . 

Buildings • . . . . . . . . . . . , . 

Begimeat of Boyal East-India Volunteers 

Disbursements of Agents at Out-Forts . . , . , . , , 

Inspectors and Surveyors of Shipping 
Hoys, Pilot Vessels and Cutters .. .. .. ,, 

Hoyage and Lighterage . . . . . . , , . . , , 

Charges of the Naval Store Warehouse . . , . . . , . 

Labourers’ Wages .. 

Pensions to Labourers , . . . . . , , . . . . 

Medical Attendance to Labourers and Dcdciendes in Sfrk Fund . . 
Tradesmen’s Bills for Expenses of the Warehouses , . , . 

Taxes, Rates, Tithes, &c. for tlie Warehouses , . , , « . 


£. s. d. 

3,636 17 Q 

j 74.836 0 0 

8.577 13 4 

1,083 19 8 

71,616 3 10 
35.551 7 6 

29.179 o H 

1,500 0 0 
1,902 14 10 

598 18 2 
508 18 o 
1,667 13 10 
3,078 16 0 
10,838 9 o 
3.359 15 7 

795 16 30 

244 4 1 
4,703 10 11 
909 12 8 
619 8 a 
147.7G9 I io§ 
7.807 9 0 
4,500 13 ly 
31.887 a 6 
12,590 6 o| 


Carried forward 

2 N 2 


^ 459,713 12 8 • 
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Drought forward 

Eastrlndia Dock Company, for Dock Rates, Wharfage and Rents 


■West'India 

ditto 

. ditto 

. ditto 

St. Katherine 

ditto 

. ditto 

. ditto 

London 

ditto 

. ditto 

. ditto 


Cartage and Expense of Caravans . . • . . . . r . . 

Sundry Charges on account of Uie preparation ofGoods for Sale ■ 
Fees to King’s Officers, and Expense of Entries at the Custoni'IIousc 
Sundry Miscellaneous Items of a Commercial nature 
Balances in hands of Officers of the Mouse, Ac. more on ist May 1830 
than on isl May iBag, operating as a Payment 


£. t . 

J. 

459.7J3 >2 

8 

38,004 19 

9 

3,050 18 

5 

313 II 

6 

135 8 

7 

6,675 7 

3 

2,735 n 

8 

477 3 

5 i 

1,133 g 

1 

5,763 u 

oi 

506,991 13 

3 i 


Receipts: | 

Received for Expense of Transfers, Powers of At >1 

toroey, 4 c. J 

Fines and Penalties for Breaches of Contracts for the \\ 
provision of Commercial Exports .. .. j 

Commercial Charges, debited Owners of Ships in \ 

Freight Accounts ^ 

Old Goods sold (Packages, &.c>) 

Warehouse Rent, and Rent of other Property, received \ 
and charged in Account .. 

^Vharfage, Landing and Shipping Goods, more received \ 
than paid in the present year . . . . J 

Charges on Baggage of Passengers from India 
Loans to sundry Persons, more received than advanced \ 
in the present year ^ 


£. t. d. 

536 u 0 
611 18* I 
958 12 7 
146 t8 4j 
85,003 1 2^ 
360 9 6 
805 »5 0 
60 0 o 


£ 


88,483 5 


418,508 7 7 


Memorandum .■ 


The Sums received by the Company in respect of the Charges of Management of PtirSt? 
Goods will operate in Reduction of the Amount herein stated. £56 713 wis received on ih*s 


East-lndia House, 7 
14th March 1831. J 


(Errors excepted.) 

THOS. G. LLOYD, 

Accountant-General' 
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ACCOUNTS AKb PAPERS laid before the 


1^*0. 9 Ak Account of the several kinds of Goods, as Assets in hand, unsold on 

Jst May 1830 ; stating the Quantity and Value of Tea. 


(In continuation of an Accoont, dated 4th May 1830, printed in Appendix to first Report on East- India 
Company’s Affairs, pefe 932.) 


Ob 1st May 
1830. 


Teas 

China Raw Silk 

Koskeens 

Piece Goods (India) 
Dcngal Raw Silk. . . . 

Indigo 

Cumoaon ......... 

Pepper 

Saltpetre.. 

Cotton Wool 

Sugar 

Coficc 

Sundtics 


lbs. £. 

36,006,528 3.755.955 


870,173 

464,97® 


25.946 

80,718 
4,884 
45,803 
5 ,1 87 


A‘4.653.04® 


■ (Errors excepted.) 


Eau.Indla House , 1 
14U1 .March 1831. / 


TIIOS. G. LLOi'D, 
AccoufitoQt'GcQcnL 
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No 10 — A Return of the Comp\ki’s Estabusument at the Cape of Good Hope, 
with the Salaries of the different Officers thereof , the Expense incurred for maintaining 
Warehouses, the Rate of Agency charged on Purchases and Sales, with the Gross 
Amount of the same , for the Year 1829 30 

(In continuation of an Account, dated 4th May 1830, pnnted u Appendix to Fust Hepoit on East India 
Campao)’ s ABuis, p 966 ) 


EsTABLisKitENT, With the Salaries of the different officers thereof, and the Expense 
incurred for maintaintog Warehouses. 


Wilbaai HawXiDs, Esq., agent, salary.. 

Ditto comoijssion, at 5 per cent on net 

Mr. S. Oliver, confidenUal derh and storekeeper , 


profit of soles | 
salary 


£. s. d. 

x,6oo o o 
None drawn m the 
present year 

300 o o 


Mr. A Kttch, 1st assistant 


.ditto 


67 o o 


Mr.H R Van Lier, sd ditto.. ditto 

Watchmen.. 

Labourers' Wages (occasional) . . 

Office Rent . .. 

Rent of Warehouses (hired of mdividuats) 

Expense of landuig Stores ^ 

Sundry Charges m conducting the Agency 


45 o o 

45 o o 
19 o 0 
45 o 0 
261 o 0 
Xo stores receired to 
the present year 

22 0 0 


£ 


2,404 0 


o 


Gross Amount of Purchases and Sales. 


Purchases on account of St. Helena 

Ditto goods consigned to England (Wines) 

Sales, Gross Amount { 


£. 

7.296 

20,365 

27,661 


Memorandum . — The Company’s agent at the Cape is remunerated for all the services per- 
formed by him by a fixed salary, wbi 3 i, with the commission paid on the net profit of the sales, 
as above shewn, constitute the whole of his allowances 

His duties, in addition to those of tbe custody and sale of the goods consigned by the Com- 
pany to the Cape, the purchase of stores for the supply of St. H^ena, and of merchandise for 
consignment to England, supplying the Company's shipping, whe^er engaged in their trade, or 
conveying troopa to or fi-om India, transmitting mtelhgeace to tbe authorities both m England 
and India, liave reference to every part of the Company's concerns m respect to which his 
services may at any tune be needed 


East-India House,'! 

X4th3rardi, t83t.J 


(Errors excepted ) 


THOS. G. LLOYD. 

Accountant-General 



A^ Account slionii g all oilier CnARcr«5 is well in China as m England incurred by the East India Company 
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14th March 1831.) Accountant-General. 



No 12— As Account of tl e Kxpeiiso of Uie East IndiaCoinpinysEsUblishmeutat Canton, the Names of the Sonants and 
* djo amount of Sjano:, and Emoluments of cacli, and of the whole Cost for the Maintenance of the same in tlic 'i c-ir 1829 30 
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, ,, TJIOS. G. LLOYD, 

East-Indin House, 1 (Em,» caccptcd.) Aceountaul-GcncroJ. 

I4lh March 1831. ) 
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ACCOUNTS ANO PAPERS laid bepore the 


jjo, 13. Return of the Number of Licenses which have been granted by the Court of 

Directors, and by the Board of Coninnssioners for the Affairs of India, to Indniduali 
to reside in India ; and also, of the Number refused, m eacli Year since 1814. 


y E A n s. 1 

Number of PerBons { 
licensed bj i 

Ite Couit of Directors 
to reside m 

India. 

Number of Eersons 
to wbom 

be Court of DiKctors 
bave 

refused Licenses* 

Number of Persons 
pcnnitted 
to proceed to India 
bjtbe Board 
of Commissioners. 

1814 . . 

11 

s 

1 

181s . . 

4* 

6 

— 

t8i6 .. 

41 

'7 

t 

1817 .. 

7' 

'7 

16 

1818 .. 

89 

37 

4 

1819 , . 

75 

s8 

6 

i8ao .. 

73 

16 

4 

1821 .. 

78 

20 

3 

1823 .. 

101 

33 

4 

1833 

117 

21 

6 

1824 . 

95 

H 

3 

1835 .. 

103 

11 

5 

1826 .. 

99 

17 

4 

1827 .. 

106 

7 

5 

1838 . 

99 

'4 

4 

1829 .. 

'37 

18 

6 

1830 .. 

til 

9 

1 

Totai. 

Jt447 

367 

72 


Of the 1,447 persons whose applications were complied with by the Court of Directors, 59 
do not appear to hare proceeded. 

Of the a6, teOtsed by the Court, uud fontaded to the Bead of Commisstonen (under the 
pruvutou. of the Act of the 53 Geo. 3. u. .55, e. 33). n ™e peruutted to proceed by the 
lioord ; 58 of these availed themselves of such peiralssioi). 

East-India House, i » .ttdoo 

asdPebniaryiSai.j • P. AUBER, 

* “ ^ SecTptsrv. 
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Kos. 14-19.— Statements of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North America, South 
America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-28 and 1828-29; distinguishing the Trade of the East-India 
Company from that of Individuals, and 2\Ierchandire fnmi Treasure. 

(Beiogavciotinuuiofl of the Statement presented darii^ the last Session of Pariiament^l 


(No. 14.)— IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. 




1827 - 29 : 


j 1828 - 29 : 


^eichoodire. 

Biilliftii. 

TOTAL. 

1 Mejchaodize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

From Great Britain on ac-l 
count of the India Com- > 

3.481313 

! 

3^48.312 

*, 5 *. 9*6 

3,46,414 

3,98,330 

Ditto ... on account of Pri- } 
vate Individual* ) 

1 . 88 ^ 3.444 

73,630 

1,87,17,064 

3,30,29,791 1 

J.687 

3,20,31,478 


4 , 54.^13 

1,63,338 

80,576 

87,118 

17,21,317 

30,350 

41 . 75.849 

1.84.578 

11.55.576 

1.98.043 

4.53.147 

3 , 88,135 ' 

15.67.989 

3,10,645 

20,31,096 

4.98,770 



10,75,000 


















t 3 . 83»930 


33,12,466 

17.10,434 1 

4.93,816 











* 


79493 


79493 

82,761 


82,761 















3.73.233 


j 3.73.232 




73.9 


Total... Sicca Rupees 

2,13.13.7*4 

39.49.558 

^3,5343.373 

2,50.89,366 

25,30,551 

3.76,09,917 


{eontinutd. . 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid before the 


Nos. 14-19 —Statements of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North Amenta, Swi 
America, and Foreign Europe, for I827->28 and 1828-29; distinguishing the Trade of the East Inij 
Company from that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure— c07i/i««ed. 


(No. IS )— EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 



1827-28 . 

1828-29: 


Meichsndize 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

UeKhandize. 

1 Bullion 

TOTAL 

To Great Bntain on account 1 
of the East-India Com. > 
pany J 

1.75,37,150 

34,58,720 

2,09,95.870 

; 1,41,26,165 

i 

- 

1,41,26,165 

Ditto on account of Pri-'i 

vatQ Individuals j 

1,22,76,636 

7.06,979 

1,29,83,615 

1 

1,16,40,299 

12,41,443 

1,28,61,741 

To North America .... 

16,87,548 

— 

16,87,548 

16,01,632 1 

- 

16,01,631 

— South America .... .. 

- 

— 

' — 

99.60s 

_ 

99,805 


. 










5,0D,0<.1 






1,93,866 

1,12,433 1 


MM33 





— Copenhagen 

- 

— 

— 


- 

- 


26,86,304 

»3,500 

26,99,804 

23,87,107 1 


23,67,107 











9M77 



1,74,323 


1,74.5” 





Total... Sicca Rupees 

3,49, 10,649 

4'.79,»99 

3,90,89,848 

3,07,10,184 

12,41,443 

3,19.51.®” 


Last-InJia House, 1 
22d rebniary 1831./ 


(Errors excepted ) 


J. MILL, 

Examiner of India Corresp®^®”^' 
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.Vos. 14-19.— Statements of tlic Commerce of British India irith Great Britain, Nortli America, South 
America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827--S 1828-29} distinguisliin" the Trade of die East-India 

Company from that of Indiriduals, and Merdiandizc from Treasure— co«//«acd. 


(No. 16.)— IMPORTS INTO FORT ST. GEORGE AND SUBORDINATES. 


— 

i 1927 - 29 : 

1828 - 29 : 

Sfercbziidiie. 

HaUiaa. 1 

TOTAL. 

Hnttisndife. 

BuUiod. 

TOTAL. 

From Great Britain on ac - 1 

) 



1 



count of the East-India [■ 








(• 25 , 87 , 4 <» 

— 

55,87.402 

33^4.855 

25,156 

33,79,981 

Ditto ... on account of Pri- y 

1 






rate Individuals j 







From America 

46,238 

60,156 

1 , 06,394 

3,819 

7.055 1 

10,874 

— Brazil 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

— ' Lisbon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— France 

_ 3^0,928 

»®.533 

3,57461 

3 . 88,493 

1,000 

3 , 89.493 

— 

__ 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Total . . . Aladras Rupees 

29.74^68 

76,689 

3 o. 5 i »357 

1 

37 . 47.137 1 

1 

33.211 

37.80.34S 


(con/wacd. . 

* The Returns of 1827-28 and 1828-29 do not distinguish the Amount of Company's Trade from that of 
ladiruluals. 




288 accounts and PAPERS laid before the . 

Oa 14-19. Statements of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North America, Souili 

America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-28 and 1828-29 ; distinguishing the Trade of the East Icdu 
• Company from that of Individuals, and Merdiandize from Treasure— continued. 


(No. 17.)— EXPORTS FROM FORT ST. GEORGE AND SUBORDINATES. 




1827-28: 



1828-29: 



Merchandiw. 

BuUion. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize 

Bullion 

TOTil. 

To Great Brit^ on account') 
of the East-India Com* S 

1 




1 


1 j 

>*34.58,906 

37,01,830 

71.58.736 

351O7.74I 

7.33,663 

42,40404 

Ditto . . on account of Pn- 1 
vate Individuals j 

1 






To North Amenca 

■.36>t24 

- 

1.36424 

20,953 

_ 

so,95S 

— South Amatica 

t,t6,8ai 

— 

1,16,821 

62,906 ' 

— 


— Bnuil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— Lisbon 

— 

— 

4. 

— 

_ 

- 


_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

— Gibraltar 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

— France 

1,59.660 

34,750 

1,94410 

1,28,006 

- 

i, 28 ,(w 5 

Toxit . . , Madras Rupees 

75,71,641 

34,750 

76,06,391 

37,19,606 

7,32,663 

44,5*.*^ 


• The Returns of 1857-38 and 1838-39 do not distinguish the Amount of Company’s Trade from that of 
Individuals. 


Eost-Iodia House, ■» 
a2j February 1831./ 


(Eirora eacepted.) 


J. MILL, 

Examiner of India Correspondence- 
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Kos. 14-19. — Statements of the Comnierco of British India with Great Britain, Nortli 
America, South America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827*28 and 1828-20 ; distinguishui" the 
Trade of the East-India Company from that of Individuals, and jMcrchandizo from Treasure 
— con/jiiued. 


(No. le )— UrPOBTS INTO BOJIBAY AND SURAT. 



1 

1827 - 28 . 

i 

1828 - 29 . 



BuUioa. 

TOTAL j 


Bulboa. 

TOTAL. 

From Great Britain, on acO 
count of the East-I&dia > 
Company J 

1 

• 

' • 

1 

• 

• 

• 

0 

Ditto .. on account of 1 
Frirate Individuals ) ' 

81,88,899 

' 8,040 

81,96,939 

78,13484 

- 

78,13484 



' * 

16,613 

14,617 

1 

i 






4 , 7 


1,14,076 


1,14,076 










3,72,358 


3,73.358 

6,32,917 ■ 







— Hamburgh 

1 , 01,031 

1 

- 

1 , 01,031 

73.926 

- 

73,936 

Total. . . Bombay Rs. 

87 . 9»,735 

1 

9,183 

88,00,907 

85,33,944 

- 

85,33,944 


* The Betums do not furnish the amount of the Company’s Trade for these years. 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid before the 


Nos. 14 - 19 . —Statements of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North 
America, South America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-28 and 1828 - 29 ; dislinguishiag the 
Trade of the East-India Company from that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure 
— continued. 


(No. 19 .)— EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 



1627 - 28 . 

1828 - 29 . 


Afetcbandise 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

Merehandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL 

To Great Britmn, on ac - 1 
count of the East-Indla > 
Company J 

• - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto .. on account of I 
Private Individuals. ... i 

51,46,683 

5,39.341 

56,85,933 1 

69,46,540 

13,91,133 


To America . 

6,813 


6,813 

- 

- 

■- 

— Brazils 

78,568 


78,568 

- 

- 







1 


— France 

*>65,356 

13,960 

.178,316 

1 

59,957 

- 

59,957 

— Hamburgh..... 

- 

- 


- 

- 

-r 

Total ... Rupees | 

53 > 97 /l »9 

5 , 58,301 

59 , 49.630 

70,06,497 

13,91,132 

83,97.629 


* The Returns do-not fiirtutb the amount of 


(Enors excepted.) 

Eait-India House, 1 
aad February 1831./ 


the Company’s Trade. 


J. MILL, ^ ^ 
Examiner of India Coircspoouenc • 
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No. 20. 

ABSTRACT STATEMENT of the Value of Imports into Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, lioui Great Britain, Foreiga Europe, and Nortli and 
South America, and of Exports from Bengal, Madras and Bombay, to 
Great Britan, Foreign Europe, and North and Soutli America, in 
1&27‘28, and 1828-29, distinguishing the Imports and Exports by the 
East-India Company, from chose by Individuals, and Merchandize from 
Treasure. 


2 P 2 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid beford the 


No. 20.— Absthact Statement of the Value of Imports into Bengal, Madras and Bombay, fromGr 
Bombay, to Great Britain, Foreign Europe, and North and South America, m 1827-28, and 1828-2 
Merchandize from Treasure. 

a continuation of the Sutemest presa 


IMPORTS. 


FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


BY THEEAST.INDIA COMPANY 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 

TOTAL 

Uerctiuidiii 

Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

total. 

Merchandue. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

Treasure ftoi 
Great BnOu 

3 > 48 , 31 * 

- 

3 . 48 » 31 * 

2,94,19,745 

81,660 

3,95,01,405 



3,46,414 

3,98,330 

3 , 3 i. 97 >ioo 

26,843 1 

3,32,23,943 

3 , 3 S> 21>17 

5 , 00,233 

2,46,414 

7,46,642 

6,26,16,845 

1,08,503 

6,27,35,348 

6 , 34 , 71 . 99 ' 


exports. 


TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY THE EAST.INDIA ' 

COMPANY. 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 

total 

1 MerchHiulize. 

T^asure. 

TOTAL 

Merchandize. 

Treasure 

TOTAL 

Treasure to 
Great Bntaffl 

1 . 75 , 37,150 

1,41,26,165 

34,58,720 

*,09,95,870 

1,41,36,165 

2,08,80,224 

*>20,94,580 

49,48,050 

33,65,238 

2,58,28,274 

2,54,59,818 

4,68,24,144 

3,95,85.983 

3 >i 6 , 63,315 j 

34,58,720 

3,51,22,035 

4.29,74,804 

83,13,288 

5,12,88,092 

8,64,10,137 
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Foreign Europe, and North and South America, and of Exports from Bengal, jNfadras and 
‘"‘itinguishing the Imports and Exiiorts by the East-India Company, from those by Individuals, and 


nngtlielast Session of rdrliament.) 


IMPORTS. 


FROM FOREIGN EUROPE 

FROM 

NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 

TOTAL IMPORTS 

1 

1 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 

BY INDIVIDUALS, 

Merchandize. 

Tteuure 

1 

TOTAL. 1 

Merchandize 

Treasure. 

TOTAL 

Merchandize. 

1 

Treasure 

TOTAL. 

24,38,649 

j 10,56,044 

j 34.941653 

8,73,301 

48,77.765 

37 , 5 I.o 6 G 

3,30,80,007 

40,15429 ^ 

3.70,95,436 

32.6'i763 

j 4 i 94 . 8'0 

37,56,579 

7 i 59 .b 6 a 

17.85.6S9 

25.45,357 

3,73,70,447 

s5.53.76a 

3,99,24,209 





4 ^»^ 3 i 454 

62,96,423 

7.04,50,454 1 

65.69,191 

7.70,19,645 


EXPORTS. 


TO FOREIGN EUROPE 

TO NORTH 

AND SOUTH AMERICA 




BY INDIVIDUALS 

BY INDIVIDUALS 

TOTAL EXPORTS 

Merchandize 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize 

Treasure 

TOTAL 

Merchandize 

Treasure. 

TOTAL, 

32,96,663 

61,210 

33,57,873 

24,63,842 

— 

24,63.842 

4,41,77,879 

84,67,980- 

5.26,45,859 

28,61,825 


28,61,825 

23,53.717 

- 

23,53,717 

4,14,36,287 

33,65.038 

4,48,01,525 

61,58,488 

61,210 

62,19,698 

48.17,559 


48,17.559 

8,56,14,166 

1.18,33,218 

9.74,47.384 


(Errors Excepted ) 


J. MILL, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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Ko. 21-22 .— An Accotjnt of the Quantity and Yawe of Cargoes exported by 
Ameriraa Ships from the diSerent Porta of British India, for the Years 1827-28 
and 1828-29. 

(Bebgscon^nuation of the Account presented tluiuif the last Session of Psriiament) 


No. 21— BENGAL. 


Piece Goods 

Shawls . . . . . . 

Indigo 

Sugar 

Silk 

Saltpetre .. 

Gram 

Gums 

Cotton 

Gonaies and GuDoej Bogs 
Sbell-lac, Lac-lakci Lac-dye, 
nnd SUck-lac 
Turmeric . . 

Ginger . . 

Castor Oil 
C^coa Nut Oil 


SluQS and Hides 
Tallow Candles . 

Wax. . . . ditto . 

Sugar Candy 
Seeds of Sorts , 
Wearing Apparel 
Sal Ammoniac , 
Elephants’ Teeth 
Borax and Tincal 
Salt Prorisions . . 
Canvas and Vltry 
Hemp, Flax, and Twine 
Carpets and Blankets 
Tobacco V. 
hlunjcct . , 

Camaecs.. 

Cuich .. 

Cordage .. 

Sundries . . 

Spicci . , 

Aiadcira Wine 
Litjuors . . 



1827-28. 

1828-29. 


Quanuty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



S-tu. 


S.Bt. 

.. bales 

— 

4,36,694 


6,53,3>4 

parcels 

— 

240 

_ 

— 

. chests 

3,048 

8,46,779 

M83 

M6.899 

.. bags 
.. bales 

207 

4,234 

4,575 

97.8>4 

bags 

>4,795 

1,21,626 

20,148 

t,7s>449 


500 

2,500 


— 

packages 

271 

8.956 

_ 

6.133 
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*,3*5 

'iiSS 

M'S 

^Diauods 

— 

5*, 940 



49.JS9 

packaces 

>>194 

5.220 


3,3*0 


*>*95 

8,264 

— 

21,107 


— 

- 

— 

- 


- 

4>.54i 

■ 

45.893 

• • boxes 

■ >5 

1,065 


— 

.. bags 

__ 



— 

. 

mounds 

- 


, 

5.05t 

packages 

— 


— 

5..'9 

- . boles 


*,037 

— 

867 

bundles 

*>539 

28,047 


«4.044 


■ — 

>97 



— 


~~ 

— 

_ 

585 



— 

__ 

— 


— 





— 

— 





*~ 

»9 

_ 

_ 


— 

— 

_ 




— 

, 


.. pipes 

*— 

— 


_ 



3.590 

— 

>95 


f'conf/nueJ. . 
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No. ‘>l-‘>2 -An Account of the Quantity and Value of Catgoee exported American 
*e different Ports of British India, for *e Years 1327-28 and 1828-29- 

continued. 


BENGAL— confinwA 


Pepper . . 
Cassia 
Coffee 
Galls 

Catnphire . . 
Coir 

Redwood . . 
Rattans .• 
Motber*o’*peari 
Benjamin , . 
Senna Leaves 


bags 


1827.28. 


1828-29. 


maunds — 


Tin .. 

Foreign Piece Goods . . 

Alum • ♦ • • 

Kidiurbab . • • • 

Assafcetida 
Iron Kentledge . . 

FuropC} Sundries • • 

Books . . « • •• 

Cardemoms . • - • 

Cubebs 

Nankeens . . • • • • 

Tea 

Cabinet Ware 
Pictures and Prints . • 
Clocks and Watebes 
Ghee 

Beads . . • • • • 

Pearls 

Glass "Ware 

Diamonds and Emeralds. . 
Foreign Skins . . * • 

Foreign Sugar 
Foreign Gums . • 

Verdigris .. •• -- 

Tortoiseshell 
Quicksilver 
hlanilla Hemp . . 

Foreign Sundries. . - .. 


Total .. “Rupees — 


S.IU. 

429 

201 

205 


*.931 

112 


2,005 

57.435 


6.731 


1,629 

1,142 

458 


».474 

2i>549 

14.49* 


5.967 

9,183 


16,87,548 


4.697 

4,022 


1,241 

629 


2,148 


10,376 


6,319 

2,101 

3,758 

1,007 


16,01,632 


(continutd. 
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accounts and papers laid before the 


No 21-22. An Account of tlie Quantity and Value of Cargoes exported by American 

Ships from the different Ports of British India, for the Years 1827*28 and 1828-29— 
conUnued. 


No. 22.-FORT ST. GEORGE. 


Piece Goods 
Coffee . . > 

Goat SLins 
Skins, Tanned . . 
Soap . . . < 

Tm 

Ale and Beer 
Brandy . . 
Tumieric . . 

Gioger . . 

Cocniaed 

Indigo 

Saltpetre •• .• 

Pepper .. 
Oiioaos* Stores .• 
Froritions 
Sundnes . . 


1827-28. 

1828-29. 

Quanlity. Value 

Quantity. Value. 

SR*. 

sru. 

— 1 , 06.998 

— 19,973 

— 5,439 

— 98 a 

-. — 

_ — 

— _ 

— — 

•— 19 * 

— 

— SO 


•— — 

_ — 

- _ 

_ — 

— a3,73» 

— ■“ 

— — 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 18 



— — 

— 35 

— — 

— 1 , 36,434 

— 30,953 


No. 23.— BOJIBAY. 


Alum . . . . , , 

Aloes . . . , 

Benjamin \\ 

Coir and Coir Ropes . . , , 

CampVirc ,. ., ,, 

Canes and lUuooi . . 

Canlacnomt . . . 

Cooa, while (Arrowroot) 

Cassia and llogkcsscn (Cassia Bods) 
CbundrooMi (Capul) . . ' 

Coffee .. . 
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continued 

j 1827 28 

No 2a— BOMBAY— MU' j Quant ty 1 Vdue Quantity 


Brouglit forward 
Cornelians 
Cotton 
Dates 

Elephants Teeth 
Galls, Persia 
Ginger 
Gram 

Gum Ammoniac 

Capul, Chundroose 

Arabic 

Jlyrrli 

Columbo Root 
Hides and Skins of sorts 
Hingra (Assafcetida) 

Indigo 

Ivory Work and Ware 
Latw of different sorts 
Mace 
Kankeens 

Oil of different sorts 

Olibanum 

Pepper 

Munjest (Madda) 

Nutmegs 

Piece Goods . , . 

Revancherry Seerah (Gumboge) 
Saltpetre 

Sappan Brazil Wood 

Seeds of various sorts 

Shawls 

Sugar 

Tea 

Myrrh 

Tin 

Torto seshell 
Tutenague 
Turmeric 
Wax 

"Vermilion 

Cubebs 

Cudiakhur (Borax) 

Sundries 


East India House, T 
aad February 1831 J 


(Errors excepted ) j 

^ Examiner of India Correspondence 
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ACCOUNTS AttD PAPERS l\id before the 


24— An Accou^T of the Quantity of American Tonnage which has cleareil 
out from <hS'erent Ports of British Iiidiaj in 1827-28 and 1828-29 

(Being a continuation of tbe Account presented during the last Session of Farlianient ) 



1827-28 

1828-29. 





1 

-- j 

Ships, 

Tons 

Sh,,. 

Tons 

From Calcutta for America 

„ 

3.254 

11 

3.570 

Calcuttafor the CorotnandelCoast 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— ^lodras for America 

. 

331 

— 

- 

— Madras for Calcutta 

1 

1 1 

33t , 

1 

28a 

— Madras for Cej Ion 

- 1 

— 

- 

- 

— Ingerau for Iranquebar 

- 

•— 

— 

_ 

— Bombay for America » i 

- 

— 

_ 

- 

— Domhay for Calcutta . . . j 

- 

- 


- 

— Bombay for Penang and Castuard 1 




220 

Islands . . .. . | 




Total for Amcnca ! 

1 

1 12 ( 

[ 3,585 ! 


3>5-a 

Total from Pott to Port in India 

1 

1 

1 i 

331 ^ 

1 

509 


• '3 

0.9tG 

t 

1 ^3 

4070 


(llrroncsceptiiL) 


fiist-India HousCi 1 
i.il Ttbruary 1831./ 


J. MILL, 

Cxamincr of India Corrcjpondcncc 
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Xo. 27 ). An Account of the Quantity of Tonn vge emplojed annually in the Country 

Trade between the different Ports of British India and Canton, for the Years 1827-128 
and 1828-29. 


(Being a continuabon of tbe Account presented 4unng the last Session of Poiluiment.) 



Exported from the Ports of British India for Canton. 

Id the 

YEAR 

1 

CA-LCUTTA 1 

FORT 

ST. GEORGE 
and 

Forts mbordioate 

1 BOMB AT. 

j TOTAL. 

Ships 

Tons 

Slups. 

, Tons. 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tods. 

1827-98 

87 

17,079 

5 

5,123 

37 

27,690 

69 

49 . 89 ' 

i 8 a 8-99 ' 

16 

1 u,5U 

1 

1 " 

4,376 

36 

35,731 

56 

4 ', 651 


43 

28,623 

9 

9.496 

73 

53,431 

125 

91,542 

1 

1 

Imported from Caotoo to the Ports of British India : 

in the 

YEAR 

CALCUTTA. 1 

FORT 

1 ST. GEORGE 
i and 

1 Pojta siAordioate. 

DOWBAT 

_ 1 

j TOTAL. 

1 

Ships 

1 

Tons. 


i 

Tons, 

Ships. 

i 

Tons. 

1 

Ships. , 

1 Tons 

1827-28 

18 

G,159 

10 

5,343 

1 

30 1 

16,748 ' 

58 

' 38,249 

1828-29 

M 

5,928 

7 

4,810 

1 

30 1 

17.544 i 

51 

' 29,282 

1 


3 * 

12,087 

17 

10,152 

60 

34,39a i 

109 

56^31 


(Errors excepted.) 

Eost-India House, "l J. MILL, 

aad February 1831 . j Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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ACCOUNTS ANO PAPERS laid before the 


jvo 20 — An AccOLjST of tlis Paopir and Loss upon the Trade of the ELiST-Iwii 
and the North American Colonies , stating each separate!). 


(la continuatioB of tin Account dated I7tli SJaidi 1S30, pnnUd ui 


Pftojir or Loss upon the Tbadb of the East- 


UPON IMPORTS 


Prime Cost, 
calculated at Uve 
lUccs 

fixed b; the Board of 
Conmtssioners 
(or the AHajr* of India 
far tlie Repa^ent 
of T«m tonal 
Adrancet.— vu 
2/ the Cun* Rupee, 
i;3lthe U* Rupee, 
and 43 the Rupee 


l8a9'3o.. . 


£, 

1,513,506 


FREIGHT 

DEMORAGE 

Charges 
of Merc^dize 
calct^alefi at 

5 per cent on the 
^e AoDUDt of 
the Goods 

TOTAL COST 

and 

CHARGEiw 

SALE 

amoukt. 

103,050 

£. 

57.59a 

£. 

1,673,148 

£. 

1,151,856 


UPOX EXPORTS TO IXDI V. 


iStS-ap. . 


Pnoie Cost, 
Freight 
and Chtfges in 
England 

nlculatcdat 
the Rates 
Ufore euted 

TOTAL 

COST 

CHARGES. 

Sale Amount, 
calculated at 
the Rates 
before stated. 

profit. 

LOSS 

c. 

135.530 

C. 

5.419 

£. 

* 40,949 

£. 

74.550 

£. 

£. 

66,399 


• The Word* m Italic, afld the large Figurt* te 
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Company between Europe and India, Europe and China, TndiA and China, and CJiina 
to tile latest Period to u}uc}i the same can be made up. 

Appendix to Second Iteport on JSist'bdia CdmpuiT's p. 1128 ) 


India Company between Europe and India. 


I-BOJI JNDIA. 



^PROFIT. 

LOSS. 

j 

Charges in India '1 
1 not added 

to the Invoices t 
eJso, Profit or Loss 
torn Interest 
and Exchange, and | 
1 Loss by 

Bad Debts, Lc. 1 
1 in each previous Year, , 
calculated 
at the some Rate. 

NET 

PROFIT. 

NET 

LOSS. 

— 

■ 


£. 

• NetProJU. 

£. 

£. 


1 

j — 


1,751 


5x9.541 

.... 1829.30 


j TOTAL TRADE BETWEEN EUROPE AND INDIA. 



PROFIT. 

LOSS. 

1 

Losses at Sea, 1 

on Consignments ' 
between 

Earope and India, ' 
ucludLog Jettisons, 
Salvages, &c. 

NET 

PROFIT.* 

1 NET 
LOSS. 

— 


£. 

1 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 



— 

585,940 

— 

— 

585.940 

.. . . 1828.29 




i'biB CoJttimi were written in Red Jni, « the MS. 
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ACCOUNTS jiND PAPERS laid before the 


No. 26 — continued . — PRonr or Loss upon the Trade of 


UPON IMPORTS 


— 

Pnme Cost, 
calculated at 
Sd. theTUe 

Freight and 
DeniM^e 

Cliarges of 
Merchandize 
calculated at 

5 per cent on 
the Sale Amount 
of the Goods 

Supracargoes’ 

Commission 

TOTAL COST 

CHARGES 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1829-30 

1,711,892 

477,142 

151,874 

44,766 

2,385,674 


UPON EXPORTS 


— 

Pnme Cost end 
Chargee in 
England 

Freight peid in 
England 

Charges in 
Chine end 
Eiqiense of 
Unloading, et 
61. SA the Tale. 

Supracargoes' 
Commission 
paid m 
England 

TOTAL COST 
and 

CHARQE& 


jC. 

£. 

£. 

1 

£. 

£. 


f* 

15,039 

1,165 



i 


14.350 

687,898 


°“ Europe and China in Ihis Year. 

I roHt upon Importi from China brought down . . . . (R.f, 

Ditto upon Tcaa sent to Canada ... ^ 

D.llo .... diilo Halifai .. • '^'^ 1 ° 

5>7o5 


Total Profit on the China Trade 


£670,431 


c'a J’^ZTl d f “Ih ™''° “I’ “ 

Calcuiuiknacry^ bLTr?i° n ‘'™" f'"” Enndnn on 

orinJia. „ ' JT ^Exed b, the Board orcomnnssioner. for the AITair. 

X. n. resardtUie re.pajanen, of Tcmtorial Adtanoc., the above Account of tlicir Trade 

between 
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the East-India Compan} between Europe and Cinv\. 


rnOM CHINA 


Sale Amount 

1 

Profit. 

1 

I Charges m 

1 China of the 
prciioua lear, 
not added to the 
Imoicea, S.C. 
at t>« ed tbe Tale 1 
1 

NET PROFIT. 

1 

— 

£. 

£ 

£. 

£■ 


j 3,037.483 

651.809 

! 

i. 43 « 1 

650,377 ' 

1 

. 1839 30 


TO cniN\ 


SilcAtnouiiC, 
calculati 1 at 
is &L tJio 
Tale 

Profit. 

Lost 

— 

B 


B 




B 



Consisontenis ot meRtiasvitie nade lo Chinv 
being Kcoituncej for the purpote of tuppijing the 
Canton Treatury uiUi funds for Uie puttbase of 
tbe Ilomewaid Inrestments, enter, both as respects 
their costa and their proceeds, into the calndation 
for the cbaige of protiiUng those funds, or the rate 
per talc in stcrimg used m this Account The t leie^ 
already given of the Hotaeward Trade consequently 
cot»loBts, >B >t3 gfneT3} muhh tbe as to 
proBis or lose of ah such consignments The state* 
tnents therefore nowpvcn of tbepcocecdsofthecon* 
signments from England and India, contmted with 
tlieir eost, are not to be regarded as exhibiting any 
additional pioBtoc Joss bc}ond that already stated 


between Europe and India nuutd (u>c e-^hibitcd a Loss of £334,164, instead of a Loss of 
f 585 940, maUng a diffcreDce of ,, , .. ■£351,776 

Tlic profit upon their China Trade would also have bcco increased m the above 

period by the sum of .. .. . 254,085 


Mabinga Total Drfiereoce of . £605,86: 


Tile above Account of Profit or Loss from Imports from India >s subject to adjustment, tvjtb 
reference to the Amount with which the Tcmiotial Branch is chargeable m rcspcctoC Uie Loss 
upon consignments of Merchandize, made wuh a view to meet the demands upon the Home 
Treasury , for Bills of Lschangc drairn for Interest of lodm Debt, la coDfonnity mti the Plan 
of i 8 i 4, for Uie arrangement of tbe Home Accounts* 


[eonlinucd. . 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS LAID BEFOnC THE 


No *26— conlijiMrt/.— PiiofjT or Loss upon Uio Trade 


— 

rnme Cost and 
Chtrgti m Indta, 
riJculstcd at the 
Rates flzci] by tlie ' 
Uoanl utConmi*- ' 
sioncrt for the Affain 
of India, for the 
llcfiajincnt of 
Temtorui Advances 

it, the Current Rupe^ 
it. the Ms Rupee, 

2* 3J tlieUy Rupee 

Irogbt* 
paul is 
Eo^nd, Ac. 

Cbargei 
in Cliina, at 
Cl. »J. the Tale. 

Supneargoes' 

Commluion 

llnglanJ j 

TOTALCOST 

CIIAIICES. 

! 

1838-39.... 

£. 

483.503 

£. 

9C.758 

£. 

4>n4 


£. 

593.796 


PaonT or Loss upon llie Tiude of the Iiast*Iuilia 


ON TEAS SENT TO CANADA 


- 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Prune Cost 
and 

Charges in 
Chuia, 
including 
Supracargoes' 
CoiDmiKsion 
at Gi Sd the 
Tale 

Deinoiage 

England 

Duties 

and 

Charges 
of 91cr> 1 
cliandiie 1 

Canada. 

Total 
Cost and 
Charges. 

Sale 

Amount 

Profit. 1 

Losses St 
Sea on 
Consign- 

incnt* he 
tween China 
Mid Canada. 


Ibt. ; 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

' £. 

£. 

1S29.30.. 

616,404 

44>407 

8,340 

”.873 

64,620 

78,890 

14.8/0 

1 

! 

1 

— 


stated P«t ‘^‘-"veyed from 

tlie same proportion. ’ above inserted, the Lo»s thereon would be 

East-India House, T 
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the East-India Company between India and China. 





Losses at Sea 
on Consignments 
between 



calculated 
at 6a. 8 d. the 
Tale. 

Pn&u 

Loss. 

India and China, 
Jettisons, SaL 
vagea,&c. 

Net Profit 

Net I.0SS, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£- 


525,191 


681605 



68,605 


Company between Chin\ and the North American Colonies. 


ON TEAS SENT TO HALIFAX. 


Quantitj 

Sold. 

Cost of 
of the 
Sales, as 
above. 

Freight 
and De* 
tnoi^ 

Ihjties aod 
Cbargea of 
Iklerchandue 
iocuTed at 
Halifu. 

Total 

Costand 

Charges. 

Sale 

Amount. 

Pndt 

lAisses at Sea 

Consiguments 
between 
Chins and 
Halilaa. 

— 

I6r. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

*• 

£. 


442.885 

24.757 

4.849 

2,8og 

32.4*5 

38,688 

, 6,373 

488 

• . 1829-30 







Net Profit £5,785 



India to China by Sliips proceeding circuitoasly from Hogland, has been apportioned in the mode 
extra charge, however, paid to the Owners in the instances comprised tn the above Statement, 
for this service, amounted to only £68,ORg ; jf the Profit or Loss on this Trade were deducted 
reduced to the sum of £39,886 ; and the Profit on the Homew^ Trade would be reduced in 
(Errors excepted.) 

THOS. G. LLOYD, 

Accountant'General. 


2 R 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid before the 


\o 27. — A Return of all Ships belonging to or chartered by the Eist-lMaA 
Company, Lost or Captured, stating their Tonnage, Cargoes, and theVojage they 
nere prosecuting when Lost or Captured. 


(In conunuauen ot «a Account, Aaud Sib lllnj 1630, pnnted m Appendix to IHist Report os 
EuUliutui Compaop’s A&irt, p 976.) 


No further Losses. 


(Errors excepted ) 

Eut'India Ho<ise, n 
14th March 1831. j 


THOS. G.LLOVD, 

Accountant'GeneraL 
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No. 2 S. — A Return’ of (he Average Time the tvhole quantity of Te-v sold at each 
Quarterly Sale had been in the Company’s Warehouse prior to sucli Tea being put 
up to Sale 

(In continiuuoa of an Account, dated 4lh May 183(^ printed in Appendix to First Deport on 
East'India Company's Affairs, p. SS7). 


ist March Sale .. 1830 .. 19 monllis. 

sd ditto ditto .. .. .. .. 31 ditto. 

1 St September Sale .. 1830 ditto 

3d ditto .. .. .. ditto .. .. .. .. so ditto. 


The above Account has been condned to the quantity of Company’s Tea sold at each 
sale; but, la addition to each of the periods above stated, must be added a furUier period 
of three months, to ascertain the time which elapses from the arrival of the Tea m tins 
country, until the sale proceeds of the same arc received by the Company; err. 

From the time of the ship’s arrival till the receipt of the cargo in the 
ivorehousc . . . . . . . . . . t month. 

From the time tiie Tea is put up to sale, until the same is paid for by 
the bu^xrs. Tlie time aHotred by the Company tor the payment of 
die Tea is three months, but, in consideration of die deposit, and 
that a portion of the Teas arc paid tor before the expiration of the 
time allowed, the period is taken at . . . . . . . . . s ditto 

j months 


Ta^t-India Company's Tea Warehouses, 
3d March 1831. 


} 


HEN, H. GOODHALL. 


2 R 2 
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accounts and papers laid defouc the 


No 29 -Ah Accoont of Pkofii and Loss of the Easl-Irou Coepakt’s Tu 
F reight and Demorage, the Chiges iMUrted m Landing. Ae. &c , the Inteml it 
Price, the Supracargoea’ Connmssion , and all other Chargee incurred, either m 

(In continuation of an Account, dated 19t!i Maj 


Dr. 


Prime Costs of Tea sold in W29^D, imported in the undermenUoned years: 
lit Tolu 


Teas imported m 183; 9,091,068 1,578,862 

Ditto .. 1838 i 6 ,oii,S 94 •• 3.082,39' 

Ditto .. 1829 2,354,806 . 474»423 



Lit 27,457,268 Ta4»5,l35,676 c*lcul»tedat 6# 9 i the Tale 


That being the actual rate which it baa cost the Compaoy to place funds m 1 
China during the present Charter (exclusive of interest and insurance) . J 

1,71 1,892 

Proportion of interest attadimg to the consignments of merdiandize outward,"! 
and other funds furnished for the provision of Uie Teas, constituting the ^ 
Importations of the years above speafied . >> 

32.857 

Proportion of insurance attaching to the coDSigocaents of merdiandize out> ! 
ward, ditto ditto ... .... / 

35 . 9 » 

Insurance, 3 per cent, on cost of homeward lovestment, premium covered 

52.945 

Interest from the provision of the funds m China to the arrival of the inve»t>'| 
mest in Ensland, 6 months, at 5 per cent, per annum on cost, as ealou* > 
lated to roaae the upset price .. >1 

44 . 1 *^ 

Freight and demorage 


477 .H 2 

Expenses of landing, housing, warehouse room, cartiog, preparing 
for sale, and ail chatges, merchandize m England . 

1 


Proportion, attaching to the China Trade, of establishment fort 
the joint management of the trade to India and China . . / 

81,015 


Paper, pnnting and stationery for the Tea department 

1 2,184 


Bent and repairs of warehouses, calculated at the rate of 6 per*! 
cent per annum on the capital invested tlierem (of which the > 
amountof interest of rent, at5percent.peraiuium,is£23,856)J 

26,627 


Taxes and parochial rates thereon, coals, candles, Ac . 

5.976 


Wages of labourers employed at the Tea warehouses . . . 

68,172 


Charges of landing Tea, Ac. from the ships, (induding pTO'") 
portion of establishment employed upon tins duty) . j 

3.333 


Amount of cooperage upon tea chests, incurred at the period of! 
landing them ., .. . / 

2,071 


Cartage of Tea from the dochi to the warehouses (including') | 
wear and tear of caravans) .. .. . .. 

3.425 


i 

Carried forward . • . . £. 

194.805 

2 , 344.888 
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Trade with Ciunaj for the Year 18'29-30; siatingt thePrimeCost, how calculated; the 
calculated to make up the upset Price ; the Insurance as calculated to make up the upset 
England or China, to the Debit of Account, and the Sale Amount to the Credit. 

pnnted m Appeoilix to First Report on Eut*India Companj's Afloir*, p. SCO ) 


Sals Amount of 


Teas 


£. 

3,0371463 


Carried forward 


^ 3,037,493 



yio '/^.ACCOUNTS andIPAPEIIS laid DcroRE the . . - 

^0 29 .— Ab Account of Profit and Loss of die East-Incba Company’s Tea Trade 
and Demorage, the Charges inonred m Landing, &c. &:c. ; the Interest as, calculated 
the Snpracargoes’ Commission ;f and all other Charges incurred, either uiEngkadot 


drought forward . . • 

Articles supplied for the repair of pactages and other purposes, I 
after the receipt of the Tea in the warehouses . . • • 1 

Dock*rates and wharfage payable to the East^India Dock 1 | 
Company on Tea imported J i 


to a retired inspector of Tea, paid m England . . . . ) 

Proportion of Commeraal charges of a genera! descnplion, noil 
attaching to any particular department, and sundry misccHa- [- 
neous expenses . . . . - . , . 3 


Deduct, 

For such part of die sums received by the Company under the) 
engagements entered into with the Commanders and Officers f 
of their China ships as ate considered to be ui re imhursc- { 
ment of charges actually incurred on Tea imported by them^ 

Or equal to id, 804 per Ib. 00 the quantity of Tea sold . ■ — ■" ' 

Interest from tho arrival of the Teas 10 England to the estimated realisation ofi 
the sale amount, 18 months 00 cost, is months on freight and charges, at > 
Q per cent per annum, as calculated to make the upset price . . . . ) 

Supiacargoes* commission : a per cent, oa net sale amount, deducting diarges 
Additional interest, incurred in Chma and in England, beyond the charge for 
interest included in the calculation for tbe upset price, as stated m 
Evidence before the Honourable Committee of the House of Commons t 
^ £ 
From the provision of funds in China to the amval of the Teas\ 0,11 
in Engliid, a j months, at 5 per cenu on cost .. ..J 

From the arrivd of the Teas in England to the realization of 
the same, as stated in Accounts presented to the Honour* 
able Committee of the House of Commons, ssj months: 

Interest assumed in the calculatiooforlho upset price iSmonths: q „„ .^16 
4j months, at 5 per cent, per annum on cost .. .. / 

On freight and deroorage 7J months (the whole of tbe freight) 
being pajable 3 months ftoia the amval of the Teas 14,910 

England) at 5 per cent, per annum ) 


Pnorir 
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Cbma, for tlie year 1829-30 ; stalmg, the Prime Cost, how calculated j tlie Freight 
to make up the upset Price ; Uic Insxirauce as calculated to make up tlic upset Price ; 
China, to tlie Debit of Account, and the Sale Amount to the Credit — continued. 


Brought forward 


i'. 

3i037f483 


Sale Amount of Teas 


3.037,483 


("continued. . 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid before the 


No. 29 —An Account of Profit and Loss of the East-India Company’s Tea Trade 
and Demorao^e, the Charges incurred in Landing, 8fc &c , the Interest as calculaled 
tlie Supracargoes’ Commission , and all other Charges incurred, either m England or 
ccnttnued.J — 


Brought dotm, amount of Net Profit vhich results after calculating as part of-t 
the cost of the Tea, interest, insurance, S.c< as above mentioned J 

In framing the pnee of Tea from which the cost in the above Account is cal- 
culated, the Funds drawn Irom India in repayment oFTemtonal charges For 1 
the supply of the China Treasury, ate valued at rates which exceed tlie I 
current market rates of exchange, and give a value thereto exceeding that 
which, upon mercantile principles, would he assigned to them , the dif- 
ference operating in favour of the Territory in the adjustment of the ac- 
count between the two branches, and amounting upon this part of the | 
Trade to 


The amount of the Profit, charging the account with interest of capital and'^ 
insurance) but adjusting it with reference to the mercantile rate ( 
change, would be . 


capital and^ 
rate of ex. > 


£. 

209,219 


423,948 


Eait-India House, ) 
i 4 ih March 1931 ./ 
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^Mtll China, for Uie Year 1829 30 , stating, the Prime Cost, how calculated , the Freight 
to make up the upset Price , the Insurance as calculated to nuke up the upset Price , 
China, to the Debit of Account, and die Sale Amount to the Credit — continued 


Amount of Net Prode which results aAer calculating as part of the cost of the i 
Tea interest, insurance, dc as before stated j 

£ 

209,219 

Add 


The amount of sUch interest, which is replaced (0 this Company out of 
the Sale proceeds, tlie capital employed 10 the Trade bein^ their own 
and not subjecting tbeu- funds to any actual payment on this account 
well as the amount included in the cost on account of insurance 
deducting the actual losses at sea m 30 

Interest .. £332250 


Insurance (actual losses at sea, £ ) 78,856 

411 108 


Total return ofProJit from this Trade, apjdtcabU to (he appro- > 
pnaUansfiftneActaJ'theSZ^^Z ^ *55 J 

Add 

620 327 

Difference arising from the rate of exchange of funds derived from Indio, 'v 
as above stated operating in favour of the Territory m the adjustment 1 
of the account between the two branches and amounting upon this C 
part of the Trade to * J . 

214029 

Total return toAicA 6e dented yrom this Trade 'uere the 1 ' 

exchanges tn ihe occoiant betveen Temtorj and Commerce ad > 1 
jusUd at ihe current rales ) 

834 356 


The amounts of interest and insurance stated m ibe Return made to the Honourable Co n 
mittee under this date, in continuation of an Account dated 17th March 1830 have reference 
only to the charges made under those denominations not included id the computation of the 
value of tlie Tale for framing the upset prices of Tea 


(Errors excepted ) 


THOS G LLOYD 

Accounta it General 
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ACCOUNTS AHD PAPERS laid before the 


No 30 — An Account of the Quanbty of Tea Exported by the Last India Compakt 
from Canton specifying the several km Is of Tea and the Average Prme Cost pe 
Pound n the Year 1829 30 


(In cont nuabon of ui Account, dated 17th hlarch 1630, pnnted n Appendix Co First Report ea 
^sUlodia Company a Alfairs p 8o2 ) 


TEAS 

EXPORTED TO ENGLAND 

Quantity ^ 

Average 
PRIJIE COST 
per Pound. 

Bohea 

Congou 

Campoi 

Souchong 

Pekoe 

Twankay 

H} son Skio 

Young Hyson 
Hyson 


Lbs 

4 288 8g6 
ig 003 30a 
556 885 

67 632 

' 4733704 
lOi 829 

582 800 1 

f d 

0 9636 

1 2099 

1 738* 

2 584 

1 3703 

1 4411 

2 3469 



29 335 048 


TEAS EXPORTED TO THE NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES 

Quant ty 

Avemge 

PRIME COST 
per Pound. 

Bohea 

Congou 

Souchong 

Pekoe 

Twankay 

Hyson Skin 

Young Hyson 
Hyson 

Gunpovrdcr 


Us 

329 759 
828 944 

15901 

13415 

26 217 
! 188 8 

s d 

0 8857 

0 io'679 

1 4 200 

1 3 203 

a 4 14G 

2 0gi4 



I 333 064 



Total 

30 jC8 112 



(Emucxccplcd) THOS G LLOYD 
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No. 31. 


AN ACCOUNT of the several Sales of the East.India Companv, in the 
Year 1830; specifying tlic Quantity of each kind of Tea sold, the 
Average Price at which each kind was put up, and at which each kind 
was sold at each Sale. 


3 S 3 
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-2 $ 'B 

^ ' . 



Total Refused .. .. > l ^' J,ooo — I _ ii 3,959 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid DEFoac tub 


1 i 
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DECEMBER SALE, 1830. 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid before the 


No 32 A Return of the Rates of jBxcHANCE and Sights at which the Select Com 
mittee at Canton have drawn Bills on the several Presidencies in India, and the 
Amount, m the Year 1829 30 


(Incontnuation of an Account, dated Aih May 1830, pnnted m Appendix to First Report on East Inda 
Company a Affairs p 948 } 



BENGAL 

CHINA 

SEASON 

RATE OF EXCHANGE 

SIGHT 

AMOUNT 

receded at 

CANTON 

AMOUNT 
Payable at Bengal, re 
duced into Sterl ng at 
the Ratea flxed by the 
Board of Commiss oners 
for the Afiaui of Indis, 
for the re payment of 
Terntonal Charges vi 

2s the current rupee 

1829 30 

a 20a S Rs. p 100 dollars 

30 days 

S Dts 

821 520 

£ 

192 499 


There hare eot been any Bill, draim from Canton on the other Presidencies of Mm in 
the abo>e year 


Cast India House, 1 
4 th March 1831 j 


(Errors excepted ) 


THOS G LLOYD 

Accountant Gcnenl 



322 ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid blfoiib the 

No. 34. 

PAPERS 

RESPLCTISO 

THE CHARACTER AND QUALITIES OF COTTON-WOOL 


Oilice of Comiuittcc of Pnvy Council for Trade. 
Wbitcball, llUi MarcU 1831 


28th Comimltro on East InJui Affnirs, daleil 

i, ft' Vi hononr to transmit hcrmiilli conics of all Letters anil Papers 

recm* oVlhis offl^Tt??!''^^“.“i Cotton-Wool, nli.cli arc to bo found in ihe 
recorOs of this office, togetlier with specimens of several sorts of cotton 


Sii Henry Parnell, Bart 
Sec &.C &c. 


I have the honour to he, Sir, 

Vour most ohcUient humhlc servant, 

Tuouas Lack 


EAST-INDIA COTTON-WOOL 


niarcu ioao. 

niny'not uraTp'^rmtelVbo S'ht^ite considered, 

at this moment, when th« mnn,-?-.... review of the Government of thecountry 

sugar IS under discussion ^ question regarding the East-India and 1\ est India 

Ih^hrt'fcsimitv'oTMr "“>■ ■nve.t.gation, amounts to 

geSer. a‘,.t 

ewdcnce, may he considered ciicumstance, without further 

dilter, as- ..elf„ ,r"„al ““'‘““y 

luLf a’!.d £,tL^7,''cul tottlld f «f both Americas, the Wesl 

species, hut they are considered hr the °^"h^ch botanists make several 

Lnrope.tobeonVvan^J^,eV^^^^^ persou m this countrj, if not ... 


The 
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The cotton wool of British India is chiefly cultirated on the annual plant Herbaceum, 
which 13 the same that is cultivated m all other parts of the world, except the countries 
before mentioned , but the sod and climate of most parts of British India appear to gire 
a supenonty to its quahty which no cotton-wool of other countries can equal 

The objections to the East-India cotton wool by the British manufacturers are, its dirty 
state when imported, the fast seeds adhering to the wool (the nature of the plant), which 
in the operation of removuig in this country greatly destroys its quality, and the short 
ness of the staple, which last is an jmpoTtant objection, as it requires a heavy expense m 
the alteration of the machinery for its use , but some eminent manufaclurets have declared, 
that if the cotton wool of India was sent home m a clean state any objections to its use 
would vanuih* 

The great error, and that of a most lamentable nature, as regards India, was the not 
watching the revolution in the growth and manufacture of cotton wool, which commenced 
with Arkwright’s mvention, between forty and fifty years ago Preiious to that period, 
British India, had from tune immemorial, supplied all the highly civilized parts of the 
known world, with her delicate cotton fabrics, which no other country on earth can 
imitate 

Arkwnght constructed his spinning mills, for the use of the only cotton wool then 
known m mis country, that from the western world As his mgenious invention extended, 
an increased demand arose for the same kind of cotton wool Shortly after, the southern 
provinces of the United States drew their attention to the cultivation of the same species 
of plant, and for that object, largely imported slaves from Africa, and altbougo it is 
believed forty years ago not a bag of cotton wool was grown in the United States, they 
now supply more than half the wants of the British manufacturers, and send it to this 
country in their own ships, upon the same duty as from the British colonies 

It IS by the means which have now been attempted to be described that the poor 
people of British India have lost their legitimate manufacture for foreign use, and by the 
opening of the trade to India, are likely, if some judicious and energetic measures are 
not speedily adopted, to be soon altogether deprived of the growth of cotton wool, and 
the manufacture thereof for theur own use 

It IS not the wish of the person who futmshes these observations to contend with con 
fidcncc m support of his opimon on this occasion , but be submits it for the consideration 
of other', who are far more competent to judge of noattem of this kind than he can be 
whether, under the supposition that what has been stated regarding the cotton wool of 
India should prove to be correct, it would not be meumbent upon the government of the 
country to bong forward some legislativcmcasure for the encouragement of the growth 
of fine cottonwool in India, for m the present order of thmgs the United States of 
America appear to he considered as a favoured colony of Great Britain, without having 
apparently any political claim to such a privilege 

There IS sent herewith a small quantity ofbcautiful East India cotton yam which was 
brought to England nearly forty y ears ago , its soflnc^ and strength greatly illustrate 
tlie nature and quality of Cast India cotton wool, which the writer camiot help again 
statuig as, m his opinion, deserving of unmediatc attention It is hoped that the very 
important communication winch has now been made will not he either considered iiitru^iTC 
or uiumportant 
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accounts (vd papers iJiD BKFonE the 


No. 31. 


PAPERS 


REisPtCTINO 

THE CHARACTER AND QUALITIES OF COTTONA 


OlTico Con^ittce of Pnvy Comicil f< 
Su Wbtlchall. nOi MurcU IbJi 

In cotnpli-u\cc vuU an Onlcr from th« Select Comouttco on Easl'India Au 
'itoth ultimo. I bavc the honour to tratisaut hcrenitli copies of all Letters a 
rr>jitciiiis <hc Clumcicn and QiultUcs of CottonAVool, nbicli arc to bo fo- 
rccurvU uf thii odice, togetlicr wiUi apccuucus of several sorts of coltou 

I Ime Uto honour to bo, Sir, 

**ir Ihnr) PanicU, Bart. Yvurmost obedient humble sem 

ke. kc. ke, ruovi\ 


KlS'r-I.NPlA COITOXAVOOL. 
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There can be no doubt of the produce of the Herbaceum from the Levant having been 
used in this country in the infancy of our cotton manufacture, but of an inferior quality , 
to that of India ; and it must be apparent to any reflecting person, that the preservation 
of tins beautiful manufacture to the interesting population of British India for so great 
a length of time,* could not ha\ e arisen from any other cause than that tlie material used • 3,000 years by 
uas superior to all others, and (as was before observed) that the finest tropical sod and record.* 
climate in the world gave it that advantage. , 

It is alleged, and believed to be true, that nearly double the quantity of India cotton- 
wool is exported annually from Great Britain to the Continent of Europe tlian what is 
consumed by the Britbh manufacturers; and of the cotton thus exported, about one-half ‘ 
is shipped to the Netherlands, and a great portion thereof reaches Schaafbausen, and is 
manufactured in that neighbourhood; and it is confidently contended by various parties, 
both in this country and on the Continent, that the fabrics of tlie Swiss are of better 
quality, and approach nearer to those of Bengal, than any which are made in Europe. 

It admits of no doubt tiiat large supplies of cotton-yarn, made of American cotton- 
wool, have been for some time sent to India ; and that the shipments are rapidly augmrat- 
ing. This is a great evil, as the fabrics of India must in a very short period of time, if 
measures are not taken to counteract it, become as inferior as British, and the conse-' 
quencea to this empire and to India, must prove extremely ruinous and disastrous. 

The sample of beautiful India cotton-yarn herewith sent, spun upon the distaif and a 
crooked wire, with a lump of clay attached to it as a spindle, has been upwards of forty 
years in this country, and fully possesses all its original good qualities. 

N. B.~-Tlio coarso yarns in India are spun upon a small wheel in the same mode as 
the worsted-yarns are made in the North of E^Iand and Scotland, upon a larger wheel, 
and which process has great analogy to the manner the frames move in the spuinitig-imlls 
of this country. 


Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 

Sir: Whitehall, I8th August 1823. 

The Lords of the Committee of Priv)' Council for TVade having had under their con- 
uderation some observations relative to the imperfect manner in which East-India cotton- 
w ool is prepared for the British market, which have been communicated to them by Mr. 
James Dunsmure, of Sise-Iaiie, merchant, I am directed to transmit to you a copy thereof, 
and to request that you will lay the same before the President and hlembers of the Board 
of Control, in order tliat they if they shall see fit, bring this matter under the consi* , 
dcraticn of the Directors of the East- Lidia Company. 

1 am, &c. 

T. P. Courtenay, Esq, (Signed) Thomas Lack. 

&,c. &c. &c. 


Sir: Sse-lane, 31st January 1825. • 

Sioco I last addressed a letter to you regarding the cotton-wool of India, an occurrence ' 
has taken place which I consider proper to noticofor their Lordships’ consideration ; and 
vvuidd also beg leave to make some furtlier observations on the same subject, which must 
be my apologj* for again troubling j on. 


Last 
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Sir 


Sise-lane, August 6th, 1823 


la consequence of Mr. Lack having intimatetl to me, by your desire, that my paper on 
East-India cotton-wool was not forthcoming at the office for trade, I use the frwidoni to 
send a copy thereof, but as I have distributed all my little stock of fine East India jam, 
I cannot supply a sample of what was enclosed iii the original paper , yet if it should be 
wanted it may be got perhaps hereafter 

Since I last had the honour to dddre^s jou, I learn that a friend at Calcutta, at my 
desire, has procured a few maunds of Indian cotton wool, of good quality, which he is to 
get cleaned in two or three modes, and which he is to send home for the inspection of the 
manufacturers of this country 

Prom this friend I also learn that the fine cotton wool of Bengal has, for a year or two 
hack, been bought up, and passed into the interior, but whether it is held upon specula 
tion, or goes out of the ^st India Company’s territory towards China, is not known , 
tnis^pom^ and every other fact connected with this, m my humble opimon, important 
subject, should be mmutely investigated, as alike mterestmg to the East-India Company, 
and the nation at large. 


To the Right Honourable 
William Huskisson, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall. 


I lu\e the honour to be, &.c 

(Signed) James Dunsmcre, 


MEMORANDA on the Cotton-Wool used m the Fabrics made m Great Bnlaia 

the'^t™fGl“vmuS"o?'T‘ llttee spaces of 

used fe beFZehJ, Arboreum. or tree, the produce uLeof .. 

Biennial Dlant^orulant *rr t nt not in fobncs The remaining two, the Herbaceura and 
this laSl te theim/ b 1 ,“ ■*??"!, Te“e». "t o-Iy 

annnal i;er"ace^Lw fabric^ The fonner is c 

thence down both shares of the over the East, and has extended from 

The latter is a shrub wbicb i >3 also grown in the intenor of Africa 

IntJX slauJS “ “‘c Archipelago of 

uotsoprodnetiveastbeTmial pWt 

seeds a^ering closely to iff cotton anH f ^ stapled very difficult to clean from the 
Mtisfrom this species of cotton-iool ih^ f^°rt°es3 of the staple, jet 

mththc most Lautiful fabrics from ^"^‘a have supplied the world 

this country consider not Po™t TT, n.^ immemorial, and which the manufacturers of 
for the US' 7tt'ma°„nfa°cters"^ £“ 1“ "f' 7 

United States, where it has not hem .wo™ mujh ab^ r"“^ cultivated m tile 

nous to the soil, in fact it iaciiUnato;i e.® muim above forty years, and is not indige- 
from their seventy so that what thp ^'‘“"iitspenshing mthe wintermonfhs 

all the fine faSs^of ^ (from whence 

climate m the world is considered cultivated m the finest soil and 

a bnnnd attiio^pbte aXn^SnS XrrtXt'nh’b”'^ “P'"" '’'”'”1 

India use , and wLt renders the present state ofib“ ^ ^ ^ manufacturers of 

facture peculiarly odd i« thatnetism v. P‘,® important and extensive manu- 
cnm.ouJ,i„d.,;ri“;;;’f7„7'\X7,i; years using belli des 

eacli Ollier, “®y differed essentially m their nature from 


There 
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There canbe no doubt of the produce of the Herbaceum from the Lerant haring been 
used in this country mthc infancy of our cotton nianufaclure« but of an inferior quality 
to that of India , and it must be apparent to any reflecting person^ that the preservation 
of tins beautiful manufacture to the interesting population of British India for so great 
a length of time,* could not have arisen from any other cause than that the material used 
v\as superior to all others, and (as uas before observed) tiiat the finest tropical sod and 
climate ui the orld gai e it that advantage. 

It 13 alleged, and beheied to be true, that nearly double the quantity of India cotton 
wool 13 exported annually from Great Britain to the Continent of Europe than what is 
consumed by the Bntish manufacturers , and of the cotton Uius exported, about one half 
issluppcdto the Ivetlierlands, and a great portion thereof reaches Schaafhausen and is 
manufactured in that neighbourhood, and it is confidently contended by various parties 
both 111 this country and on the Continent, that the fauncs of the Swiss are ot better 
quahtj , and approach nearer to those of Bengal, than any whicli are made m Europe 
It admits of no doubt that large supplies of cotton yam, made of American cotton 
wool, iiave been for some time sent to India , and that the shipmentsore rapidly augment* 
mg This IS a great enl, as the fabrics of India must in a very short period of time, if 
measures are not taheu to counteract it, become as inferior as British, and the conse> 
quences to this empire and to India, must prove eslremely mmous and disastrous 
The sample of beautiful India cotton jam herewith sent, spun upon the distaffanda 
crooked u ire, with a lump of clay attached to it as a spindle, has been upn ards of forty 
\ears in this country, and fully possesses all its ongina) good qualities 

N £ ~Tlio coarse yarns m India are spun upon a small wheel m the same mode as 
the worsted yams are made m tlio North of England and Scotland, upon a larger wheel, 
and which process has great analogy to the manner the frames move in the spunuog mills 
of this country 


Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 

Sm Whitehall, 18lh August 1823 

The Lords of the Committee of Pnvj Council for Trade having had under tlieir con- 
sideration some observations relatne to the imperfect manner in which East India cotton 
wool IS prepared fur the British market, which have been communicated to them by ilr 
James Duiismurc, of Sisc lane, merchant, 1 am directed to transmit to you a copy thereof, 
and to request that you w ill lay the same before the President and Members of the Board 
of Control ill order that they if they shall see fit, bniig tins matter under the consi 

deration of the Directors of the &st India Company 

1 am, &.C 

T P Courtenaj, Esq (Signed) T«oius Ltex 

&c &.C 


SiK Sise lane, 3Ist January 1823 

Siuco I last addressed a letter to you regarding the cotton wool of India, an occurrence 
has taken place w hich I consider prop r to notice for ihcir Lordships consideration , and 
would also beg leave to make some further observations on the same subject, winch must 
beinj apoloirj for again troubling jo i 


* 3,000 years by 
record. 


Last 
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Last spnflg A director oCiheTIast Jndia Company, who ivas long resident m India, and 
was at one interested in tlia manufacture of piece goods there, f eq^uested of me that 
i would address a letter to tlie Board, giving an outline of ray views on the nature and 
qualities of East India wool My former communications (four years ago) were made to 
afnend wliep chairman and deputy, but were considered m some degree oflicial 

* To this request 1 consented but rather reluctantly, for reasons which it is not necessary 
to’^mention The result w as, that my letter was read at^he Board, and referred to a Com 
inittee , but what passed there was not made known to me The director I have alluded 
to assured me he supported ray views, but from a remark made, it might be mfened 

* there was an unwillingness in the Committee to attempt any cliange in the present slate of 
matters, from an unpression that the material used at present in our cotton fabnoi 
answered the purpose I hope there may have been some mistake on my part in ngblly 
comprehending wliat was meant to be conveyed by tlio last observations, for I cannot 
for a moment suppose that such an opmiOD could well exist ja that quarter after any deh 

’ beration or reflection ■* 


Jly first impression on this interestingsubject remains unaltered, tome it appears no 
possible that 1 can be wrong it is established beyond all doubt, that the plants essen 
, bally differ on which the cotton wools of ludia and of America grow The rich alluvial 
sod with which the greater portion of Bnbsh India is periodically refreshened from the 
'Ilymmelah and other mountainous districts, as well as tlie drjness of its atmosphere 
render it the finest country mthe world for the cultivation of all descriptions of tropical 
products Both Soutli aud North America, on the other hand have very humid afmos 
pheres arisuig naturally from their shores on either side being washed by immense oceans 
* The cotton plant which is cultivated m these Conlments grow s also m India, hat its pro 

duce IS held by the iiatii es to be uiferior m quality to theirs ,• end the antiquity of tbeir 
Herbaceum cotton manufacture can leave no doubt of their judgment bein«r nght on this point But 
whatmoatsurpnzesmeis that this country, and particularly tSe spinners and roanufas 
tureis should not have discovered that the cotton wool which grows m the Umted States 
and from which our chief supply is derived cannot bo of equal quality with that which is 

S ownin counlnps where theplant IS indigenous, and it seems still more extraordinary , 
at considering the manufacturers have now, for a good many years, been using in pnrt 
India cotton wool should not have discovered that its quality was both disbnct and 
superior to that which they had previously been confined to the sole use of 

Attunes various measures have been afloat lo my mind for correctimr what appears to 
mp. a hideous calamity to the country , but none 1 consider, could be made effectual with 
out a legislative enactment The maDufacturers have no views beyond immediate gam. 
They in general want no chaise m the material because it w ould occasion a heavy outlay 
m new machinery , and they find the material at present m use, as w as observed before, 

‘ answer their purpose 

Without perhaps having sufficiently looked at consequences, and reflected on difficulties 
which may occur but after having given the subject all theconsiderationwhich I amcapar 
bio of domg and keeping m view the safety of the state and its general interests and 
also the well being of that immense and interesting population, the natives of India I 
hesitate not to state, that to permit the cotton manufactures of India to come to this 
countiy nearly on the same terms as tiiose on whiclv Brituh fabrics cro to that country, 
would be a judicious measure It would draw forth the best exei bou o Abe manufacturers 
of Uus country to imitate the fine muslins of Indja which tliey could not do without 
usmg Uieir fine cotton wool ITvere would bo ti competiUon also m the coarsest dcsciip 
. tioiis ot calicoes, for those of India have more substance , and to equal tliem the Brituh 
niaiiufdcturcrs would require to use India wool ^ . 

No doubt ^ero would be agreatdamour amongst the mlnufacturersi but withiihat 
justice? India has the greatest cause to complain Tins country has establubed an 

extcn'irc 
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exteasire maaufactory «ithin the last fifty yea», .with bad materials, to the destruction of 
India, and with doubtful advantage to itself, but evidently greatly to the b^efit of other 
stales, who ha\e no great claim thereto. If the manufacturers were to take an enlarged 
\iew of the subject I am satisfied they would see it greatly to their* advantage that such a 
measure 5W I have alluded to should take place; for'tndia would take off mi immense 
value in cotton fabrics, wliicli wo could supply on cheaper terms^ than they could make 
them, but only on tliesuj^osition tliat we used th«r^ cotton-wool, as. thereby tltey would, 
be enabled to pay for them. Su^ descriptions of fine hm&lina as they m^e in India, and 
which we cannot equal, they have a just right to furnisU to us j and 'it would be lament- 
able If tliey were to be deprived thereof, or that the skill of those ancient manufacturers 
should be lost to the world ; nay, the honour of the country appears to me to be in a 
certain degree pledged for its preservation. Already it is ascertained they have lost the 
art of makingcertain delicate fabrics, and all their fine descriptions must soou follow, un- 
less some relief is granted. , s,' 

With* reference to sugar, I believe that I am correct in stating, that looking bac^ ■ 
within my recollection, British India did not cultivate more than enough to supply its oun 
wants, if so much; and its extension of the growth thereof can easily be traced to its being 
deprived of advantages which it enjoyed in fonnev times from other products. I camiot 
conclude ill-digested letter widiout expressing a hope that their Lordships, uJlI give' 
the subject an early consideration, as being one of important interest to the w clfarc oftho t 
country. 

' I have the honour (o be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant 

Tliomas Lack, Esq., &c. S:c. See. Jas. DonsmUr& 

Board of Trade. 


/ Sin: Sise Lane, 1 5tli December 1S25. 

It was aatmyintcationto have again mtruded with any further obserratioasofroixie 
regarding the cotton-wool of India for the inforiDalioii of my Lords of tlie Committee of 
Trade, as I had stated pretty fully what my notions were in various comrounications to you i 
formerly, although in a very dcfcctiie way ; but a circumstance came accidently to my 
knowledge last week, wliicli I think points out forcibly the growing evil arising out of the 
nrcsent state of the cotton manufactures of this country, and which altogether, in my 
liumblc Opinion, originated the error regarding the material used. ^ ; 

In accidently passing the warehouse of a friend who acts as agent for the Lancasliiro. 
manufacturers, I noticed, independent of a great number of packages of piece-goods, 
wiilch might in \aIuo be about £10,000, a good many heavy bales, which in number 
were about 50 ; and on inquiry of ray friend, he told nie they contained fine cotton^’arn,^ 
wliicli would accompany tile other packages to India, and were made from Sea Island' 
(Georgia) cotton-wool. lie (knowing my opinion regardinglndia cotton-wool) lamented,' 
he s.iid, the circunistancca, but he was only an agent or luiddlc-nian. I lud not gone 
from his waivhouse 100 yards when I met anotlicr friend, who I knew was a shipper to 
‘ India of British cotton piece-goods, and mcntioiiiog the circunistancc which I bavejust 
alliid^ to, he told me that the yarn wasTor him, and also that there .were considerable 
supplies of cotton-jdni sent in the same direction by others, and which were cliicfiy dis- 
pOKw.1 of ill the Eastern Archipelago, and to a greater extent Uiaii that of Bengal, or, from’ 
llie Coast. He further mentioned, Jjjal consiUcrablo supplies ofBrilish yam >v ere scut to 

Bombay; but wherc-it was. niauufactureil into doth ho could not inform me. 

■ ’ I confess 
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I confess uhcu one reflects upon tbo present singular anil unnaluni state of the cotton 
uool supplies for use of our manulacfurcrs, and the oxtraordmiry revolution whith 
has taken place m the gron th and manufacture m my tinio, this dots not sururue we , 
nay, it has only been my astonishniciit lliat tt did. not take place at a much larlier date 
must b&apparent to persons of die most ordinary understanding, Uiat ere long those 
beautiful fabrics mado hitherto in India, uluchharo been, iho admiration of all nations 
from (he remotest period of tmie, must bo lost to Uio world, for erer , and that the 
cotton cloth and tnualuis made in India must become as inferior as Untish, unless some 
measures are resorted to which are commensurato to the evil 
To mo it appears the simple points to bo considered, are, whether tbero is not an 
essential diflcreiico in tho nature and qualities of India and American cotton wool, and if 
there is, which is tho hest^ and if tho Indian is hotter tliaii that of America what 
1 m, to, uQ/inca vtw. oC Oil* caacAcy ta usa it m^eCoteflce 

It IS certam that India fabrics are made from cotton wool, tho growth of that country, 
and taken chiefly, if not altogether, from the produce of the herbiccum That tlio bien 
mal plant of America is indigenous to India, uut that the ancient manufacturers of that 
couutry do not consider its produce good, oUicrwiso from its being more productive, 
longer stapled, tind easier cleaned, would havo been generally used b) them Tliat the 
cotton wool of Amenca is altogether the produce of the bicnmal plant, and as respects 
the (ducf supply for our mamd’acturers, cultivated in a bumid atmosphere, and in a 
climate where nature never intended it should grow ' ^ 

Takuig the preceding facts os true, thcro cannot exist a doubt of (because of India 
fabrics surpassmg all otners la tbo material, for it is ascertained nciUihr the spiazusg or 
weaving could occasion it. « 

< To tbo close resemblance which tlio two descriptions of cotton wool bear tbcach 
other ^perhaps nearer Uian almost tlw fruit of any other two species of plant), maybe 
imputed the error of the manufacturers of this country not having discovered tbo distinc 
.tion in their qualities, and why a consequent attempt has not been mado to bring it into 
.general use in British fabrics ^ « 


If the cotton wool of the herbaceous plant w better than all others, and British India 
furnishes it of a finer description and on easier terms than any otlicr couutrj, positions 
for winch I contend, then the present stale of matters is fraught with tlie greatest 
possible calamity to this country and to its Jndiao possessions , but on tho other hand, 
could my views be realized, then we must have tho entire manufacture of tho cotton 
goods of a fine quahty for the whole world so long as India is attaclied to country> 
and our present mantirae supenorfty is mamtaineil ^ 

I am respectfully, Sir, your roost obedient senant, ' - ” 

Size Lane *i James DcnsmcRE- 

15th December 1825 


Thomas Lack, Esq &c &c &c 
Board of Trade 


^ ?ize Lane, 30th January 18^ < 
Agreeably to the promise I made when you lately favoured” me with an luterr^, I 
y°'‘ samples of a few,- bales of East India cotton wool, just landed from 

By directions which I sent to India this cotton wool has been cleaned by the natives 
in aitterent^ways , and. it is my mtentitm to submit the wool' m the dilTerenC states to the 

' trial 
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tnai and inspection of the manufacturers in order to obtim the best and surest infonna 
lion io direct as to the state in which it is most suitable to the spinner:^ in Europe 
I did expect to ha\ e becil able to have ascertained the first cost, and all expenses and 
cliargcs, until' landed m London, upon this expcnmental importation, but on inresti 
gating; the matter, I police the waste cotton m cleaning, in the diflereut modes, is not 
stated, uhidi prevents mo from giying moro for the present tlian the cost of cleaning in 
each mode, and the broker 3 opmion of the value , but nhich last I do npt consider its 
intrinsic worth, or what it would fetch, had the manufacturers a correct knowledge of its 
value 

There is perhaps, a nearer approach m appearance of the cotton wool of India and 
America than is to he found m any other distiitct species of plant, and to this, m my 
opinion, 13 td be imputed the almost total ignorance which prevails wilh respoch^ to the’ 
nature and quality of this most important article of commerce No( three years ago Mr 
Francis PhdijiSt of Manchester, who, with two or three otlier manufacturers consume 
more India cotton wool than, all the spinners in Great Britain assured me ho knew no 
moro distinction betw eeji the cotton wool of India and America than what is noticed in 
one apple diffenng from anotlier Now as this respectable character is not only irell 
acquainted lyith ms business, but has excellent general mfonnation it he fairly 
inferred that the manufacturers throughout l,ancaslure as well as m Scotland, aic at thu 
moment, with a few exceptions, ignorant of the important circumstance which has noiT 
been alluded to, and are consequently unable to make any judicious attempts to bring 
the cotton wool of India mto general use 

That a new country like tlie Umted States should be able to secure to itself, m a 
period little belter than thirty years, so valuable a source of wealth, by the growth of a 
plant which is not only not indigenous to the soil and climate, but which also cannot be 
preserved without being annu^y renewed, and cultivated toob) unnatural labour, to 
the exclusion of a country where a finer plant and produce is cultivated, and which it is 
on record had for tliirty centuries supplied the whole ivorld with the finest fabrics, 
appears hardly credible, hut I lament to state, the fact can admit of no doubt or 
uncertainty • 

If an fumble individual might be pemutted to offer an opmion upon the present 
position tbo commercai relations between this country and the American federal 
goiemmciit, I would state Uiat, plaang into one scale of tfie balance of the empire the 
profit which it denies from the furnishing a considerable lalue in manufactures to 
America, it is much more tlian counterpoised by the advantage wluch must be put into . 
iiie otber scale, /row ibe evltirstwa aaJ carnage of suc?i a large portiou of the ran* 
matenal Consumed m our manufactures, and that it tends importantly to weaken the 
right arm of tlus country, and strengthen that of the other ^ 

Tliere will be annexed some slight observations made by me on the nature of India 
cotton wool and may not be importast , but it appears to me if science was to be applied 
to the inquiry, the relative nature and quality of ludmn and Amciican cotton wool could 
be very qmeUy and minutely ascertamed by a chepiical analysis and which I with groat 
diftreuce submit should be resorled to * 

j ^ 1 am, with respect. Sir, your most obedient sirvant 

Tliomas Lack, Lsq , , James Duxsmuiui: 

SkC 8>.c, &c * r 
Board of Trader Great George Street 
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SAMPLES of Eight Bales of Fine East-India. Cotton-Wool imported la the 
^ ^larquis of Hastings from Bengal 






I 1 I 

N B —The (quality of the whole of the bales is the same, haring been purchased at 
hLrzaporo at one price , but from the weight not being given which the bales now con 
tain, 80 as to ascertain theivaste in cleaning, and the frei^t home, and other charges not 
being adjusted, makes it difficult to come at, with accuracv, the cost iti London tor (he 
present 


Remauks on the Colton Wool of India, the produce of the Herbaceous Plant. 

A respectable (^ico printer m Scotland stales that in former times when he stamped a 
great (Quantity of ^st In^a calicoes for the Continent he noticed his colours were brighter 
^_‘r Ulan ivuen Iio used Nntish fabrics 

^0 writer of this, about eighteen months ago, caused a piece of caLco to be made 
with great care, composed from yam made from Amencan a£d Indian cotton wool, by 
winch one quarter w-as a« American, another aU Indian, a third Indian warp and 
Amcncan watt, the fourth the reverse of the last This piece of cloth after havmg 
^ea sent up to London for msMction was returned to Lancashire to be bleaclied, and 
E. . T 1 C" “P admirably executed, but aot ibe 

slightest shade could bo discwercd m the colour of the differiit compartments, but it 
tnd umversdly used in the bleaching of both cotton 

U mil ho Snff i J London, and, if their Lordships desire, 

A_v^ of Trade fortheir inspection The Lancashire manufacturers 


V;,"* 'VM fawutable'fo'r Inia ootj! but the 

S S "‘'/'o''* »>aai! from the India nool nould hate beta snpenor, 

ana would bare made a second attemot bv eelhnfr t}i« .^Uih i,r i..j k..# t.« no 


and would bare made a second attempt by getting tlie doth prass bleadied but as no 
CBeouragcmeat iiaa piea to tha miliiii,. ho i&eluiod being sab^cted to fuillict cipcnse ^ 

There 
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Tliere can be no doubt the East India cotton wool possesses an essential oil, which 
tlic American lias not There is at the East India House two samples of cotton yarn, 
the one from India, and tlie other American cotton, they were attached together and 
dipped m an indigo blue vat. The result was, that the yarn from the Indian cotton was 
a mucli brighter colour than the other 

The small sample of dyed cotton yam, (No 5), was sent in the present month, (Janu 
ary 1824), from Gibraltar, requesting that a few tons might be shipped it the price did 
not exceed the limits The dealers in yam in London considered it foreign, and to imitate 
it the dying would be 3 j per lb and the cost 1# per lb , but it was, sent to a 
manufacturer in Lancashire for execution, who stated it was his own yam, and dyeing , 
that it was made from Surat cottoa, and that it could be supphed at a price not much 
above half what the London dealers reckoned 

The cotton wool from the herbaceous plant is the only description which can be used 
fcvmahn^cs 2 /id}^ rijaks The Turkey /s is chreBy apphad io thispurpose, 

but if any other is resorted to, it is that of Iniha The cotton wool of the bienmal plant 
will not suit There appears to be an elasticity m the herbaceous cotton wool which 
occasions a cavity in the wick, and thereby the air passes freely through it, and makes it 
bum bright, which la the reverse m the cotton wool from the biennial plant of America, 
as the thread is dense, and the air passes through with difficulty 

No 6, 13 some seed of the Brazil cotton , it is more of a distmet character than any of 
the other variety of biennial cotton plants The seeds adhere to each other, and winch 
state it preserves when cultivated to the West Indies or elsewhere This, it is behoved, 
IS what the botanists call latifoUum, and is commonly called chain or kidney seeded 
cotton, it IS this description which it tsbebeved u not cultivated with so much success m 
E,>}pt 

There was received along with the cottonwool from India a small model of the 
nuchme used by the natives m India for freeing the coUon«wool from the seed. It is now 
with Dr Wilkins, at the India House, who states it to be a perfect model, and who has 
promised to make some observations upon it at the request of the writer If their 
Lordslups should wish a sight of it, it can be sent up to the Board of Trade 
No 7, a sample of beautiful East India cotton yam, brought to England forty years 
ago, by Adnural Sir E Hughes 
No 8, seeds of the herbaceum 


Sise Lane, 3d February 182|7 
Sir 

I am fearful I shall appear intrusive to my Lords of the Committee of Trade m 
addressing you for their Lordships mformatioa rcgorduig cotton wool , but as the su^ect 
has much occupied my attention for a good many years back, and is in my estimation of 
great importance to the state, Ihope thatUicIrecdom I take will be excused 

In my last letter, dated m December 1825, I took noUce of considerable shipments of 
cotton yam for India, made from Amencao cotton-wool, then going forward, which 
shipments continue to be made on a more enlarged scale Up to the 5th October last 
the quantity shipped exceeded 500,000 pounds 'Ihe statement to tho 5lh January »pot 
y ct mode up, but I am greatly misinformed if it shall not bo found to exceed much the 
proportion for the last tmee months that of the prenous mne^ 

It appears, at first view, to be more beneficial to India, that yam should be sent out 
to them from this country than manufactvired cloths , and if there existed no distinction m 
2U2 the 
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the nature and quality of Indian and American cotton wool, and India and British fabnts, 
it would certainly be the better mode, as thereby they would have the advantage of 
uearuig their own fabrics, and so long as the India fabncs are distinguishable from all 
olher^howevermuch the manufacture IS contracted, there 13 a ray of hope existing, that 
the British manufacturers will find out their superior quahty, and the cause thereof, and 
attempt to imitate them But by the system of trade which has now been alluded to 
there 13 a progressive advance towards me total extmction of the exquisitely beautiful 
cotton manufactures of India, an event fraught with, in my opinion, most calamitous 
consequences to that fine country and interesting people, and m other respects not bene 
ticial to this empire, as I formerly have taken the liberty to notice 

When m Lancashire a few weeks back, on busmess, a retired manufacturer «as intro 
duced to me, who wished for some information regarding India cotton wool He ad 
nutted, that until Imentioned it to him he was in total ignorance of there being any 
ibstinction in the species of plants which yielded Indian and Ainencau cotton wool, 
and he was confident that the manufacturers throughout Lancashire were generally m the 
same uninformed condition This slate of ignorance ought not lO my opinion to be 
allow ed to exist longer 

It has been represented to me m various quarters that the Swiss make cotton cloths 
that approach nearer to those of Bengal than any other manufacturing country m Europe, 
and that the manufacturers of both Lancashire and Glasgow have declared they cannot 
furnish them of equal quality I hav e of late noticed the export of India cotton vv ool to 
the continent The omcial report of last year is not yet made up, but from a printed 
statement which I have seen, and which 1 believe may bo relied upon, made up to the 
30th November, say for eleven months, thequanlity of Indian cotton wool exported is 
stated to have been 40,090 bales, and that used m the same period for home consump* 
tion 25 941 bales , so that the manufacturers on the continent use nearly twice the quas 
tity of Indian cotton wool that la consumed m Great Britain 

1 have no statement of the countries to which the cotton wool now alluded to was sent 
for last year, but on referring to the Inspector General s Report for the four preceding 
years on this head, I noticed the Netherlands take off about a half or the whole in each 
year, and I am assured a great portion of it reaches Schaffhausen, and is manufactured 
in tliat neighbourhood. This I consider a matter of the last importance to have accu 
rately ascertained , as if the superior quality of the Swiss fabrics arises from their using 
India cotton wool, the whole difficulty is solved, and I beg with great deference to repre 
sent that this point seems of such vital importance to have well established, that, it 
appears to me, a skilful person who can be veiled upon should be employed to visit 
Switxerland for that object 

The first impression on mymmd regarding the superionty of India fabrics, (and whicii 
b^ been my chief rehauce when assailed by very considerable opposition to my news on 
this subject), was, that nature not art occasioned their chief supenonty over all others 
Had it arisen from the latter, it is not possible that tlie natives of India could have kept 
me exclusive possession of that manufacture for a penod exceeding the earhest profane 
lustory to this time la fact, m fewer centuries than it has been diousands of years lu 
Uieir possession, it must have passed from them to other countries, and it would be 
pmnful in the extreme, as I have on a former occasion used the freedom to menUon, if 
that immeiise and interesUng people were to be deprived of their legitimate manufacture 
by the mtroducuonof one of a spurious description, and fraught wuh much calamity to 
unlisli India, and this country . ® 

I am respectfully. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

^“'1 3 ““'^ DOKSMUUi. 

&c SlC &.C 


Olhee 
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Office of Committee of Priry Council for Trade, 
Sir : WhitebaU, 26th July, 1828. 

The attention of this Committee has lately been called to the possibility of improving 
the culture, in the East Indies, of some articles which are now cliieSy supplied by tlio 
United States of America particularly of cotton and tobacco. 

It has been represented to their Lordships that the cotton of India is inferior to that of 
Carolina, not through any inferiority of the soil in whicli it is grown, but tlirough a defec- 
tive mode of cultivation, and it is thought that this deficiency might be supplied by a 
judicious application of skill and capital. 

The same representation is made as to tobacco. 

■ A slight encouragement is about to be extended to thecotton of India by the reduction 
of the import-duty upon cotton-wool fromstx percent, on the value to 4d. per cwt. ; hut 
if tile Lords of tbio Committee arc rightly informed, this encouragement w ill not be suffi- 
cient to occasion the necessary improvement of thecotton, unless measures be taken m 
India for applying skill and capital to the cultivation. 

The peculiar system of administration which the Legislature has sanctioned for British 
India, forbidding Europeans to settle in the country, prevents the operation of tiie encou- 
ragement, Qrdmanly aHbrded by an extensive marlcet and a favourable tariff, But my 
, Lords conceive tliat it may be quite conrislent wiUi the maintenance of that system to 
' extend facilities, liberal in their character, but limited in their extent, to British subjects 
who may be disposed to settle in the cotton dbtricts, and whoso character, property and 
knowlcago qualify tliem for the object required. 

Tltcir Lordsliips apprehend that the important article of indigo has flourished under 
encouragement of this nature. 

Under these impressions the Lords of this Committee direct mo to request that you 
will move the Commissiooersfor the affairs oflndla to take these suggestions, as they 
rcganl both cotton and tobacco, into their consideration, and to comniumcato tliercupon 
with the East-India Company, 

The Court of Directors cannot fail to admit the Importance of the object ; and it is 
liopcd, that If tlicy should not consider the suggestions of lliis Committee as poiobug out 
the most advisable method, tiiey will suggest some other mode of obtaining it. 

1 am to add, that their Lordships are desirous of receiving the fullest information w hich 
the Commissioners may be able to afford them, of tlie present state of the culture and 
trade of cotton and tobacco in the East- Indies. 

1 am. Sir, &c. &c. 

George Bankes, Esq. (Signed) Thomas Lack, 

&c. &c. &c. 


Sia ; . No. 4, Pancras-lane, 6th September, 1828. 

In consequence of the privilege you cave me to address you in the event of my having 
any tiling furtlier to offer for liie consideration of their Lordships, relative to India cotton- 
wool, I am induced to trouble you with a few ohservatioas on this important subject, 
whkli I sliall endeavour to make as concise as possible. 

I do not kiiow whether it is conceded that India coUoo-wooI is not only good, but is the 
best description which is produced from the Herbaceous plant/ and that the produce of 

tliis 
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this species is supenor, and essentially differs in quality from that of the Shrub plantj 
whicli IS alone cultirated in the Western world, but however this may be, I must take 
leave to state that this is my conyiction, and has formed the chief feature m all my com 
municatious on this subject 

Under the impression that what I havenow stated is admitted and assented to, it appears 
to me, to bring into general use by the manufacturers of this country the cotton wool of 
India m place of the present unhappy supply, is that which should occupy the considera 
tion of my Lords of the Committee of Trade , and although the measure may be attended 
with considerable difficulty, I have no hesitation m statin", that with judicious arrange 
mcnts, and a cordial co operation by those whose immediate duty it is to give their aid 
therein it may be brought about m a prr^tessive manner 

As the manufacturers of cotton wool in this country, however high their reputation 
maybe for knowledge, have given very unequivocal proof that they are not well acquainted 
with the nature and quahbes of the materials they use, I would recommend that an able 
and respectable botanist he employed to write a short and plain essay on the nature and 
qualities of the diS'crent species of cotton plants which yield cotton w ools used m making 
fabrics, are cultivated, and that it should be issued amongst the manufacturing districts at 
a moderate price 

It appeals to me also, that it would be highly expedient that the duty charged m the 
mtenor of India on cotton wool hr the East India Company which I am told is seven 
and a half per cent ad valorem, should be wholly drawn back on exportation to Great 
Britain At present I beheve only 5 per cent is allowed , and whatever drawback is 
allowed by the East India Company should be levied on exportation from Great Britain 
that the full advantage thereof may be secured to the country 

I would presume also to recommend again that India cotton fabrics be admitted into 
Great Britain upon the same duty (two and a half per cent ) that British are subject to 
when imported into India, as was stated m one of my former communications, when I 
urged a remission of the duty on the raw material 

But 1 would with great deference represent, that to procure as quickly as possible rehef 
from this, as it appears to me, a great national calamity, the united exertions of the East 
India Company and the priv ate triers connected vvith India, with the Government of the 
country, is irapetahvely called for, and 1 have not a doubt, were such a desirable com 
muiucation instituted, a plan would be speedily devised for a prompt check being given to 
the present lamented state of matters, which, if not soon counteracted, will lead to the 
most disastrous results 


Thomas Lack, Esq 
Board of Trade 


1 have the honour, &c &c 
(Signed) Jas Dunsuure. 


India Board, 16th October I8i8 

In reference to your letter of the 26th of July last, I have receiv ed the directions of the 
Conimissioners for the Affairs of India to transmit to you, for the mformaUon of the 
Lords of tile Committee for Trade, the enclosed cony of a letter, wbch lias been 
Mdrasacd by the President of Uiis Board to the chairman and deputy chairman of 
IiidiM ^ Company, on the suTyect of the culture of cotton and tobacco jn the Last 

I am, Scr ^ 

(Sigued) G Bvwke* 


Thomas Lack, Esq. 
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Gemi£MEN : India Board, 7th October, 1828. 

I bare considered ^ilh much attenUon the letter of Mr. Dart to i\fr. Bankes, dated 
the 5tli ultimo, respecting the culture of cotton and tobacco in the East-Indies. 

I know you must be strongly impressed with a sense of tiie great importance of 
improving tiie cotton CTOwn in the East-Indies, of extend^ thereby the export trade of 
the territories of the &5t-India Company, and of rendering this country independent of 
forei<m nations for the raw material of one most considerable manufacture ; and I am 
therefore satis^ed that you toU give your favourable consideration to the suggestions I am 
about to offer to you on tliis subject. 

It appears, undoubtedly, that measures have been taken at different times by the 
East-India Company, for introducing into India the culture of various sorts of foreign 
cotton i and it seems that on one occasion a gentleman conversant vnih the cleaning of 
cotton in Georgia, was engaged by tlic EasWndia Company for tlie purpose of givang 
instructions in the use of the American macluncs for separating the wool of the cotton from 
its seeds, but that the attempts hitherto made for the Improvement of the culture and 
management of cotton have notbeen successful. 

It does not appear, houeier, that experiments have been mads in many different parts 
of India, for the purpose of ascertaining nheiher, in some districts of that vast country, in 
wbiclx the cotton-plant is indigenous, it mav not be possible to raise some of the superior 
sorts of foreign cotton. Experiments made in the botanical garden of Calcutta, where 
cotton-plants from different soils and climates are cultivated in the same soil, and in the 
same chmate, must necessarily be proc^cUvo of no satisfactory resulu 
I must therefore suggest to you the expedlcni^ of attempting, on a small scale, the 
cultivation of all Ute finer sorts of foreign cotton in different and distant parts of India, 
under every different circumstance of soil and climate, and of transmitting to England, 
cleaned in die American manner, and with every precaution to protect uem from 
weather, samples of the cotton so raised, for tho purpose of comparison witli Uie cottons 
of other countries. 

As It is Understood that Uie value of cotton depends very much upon the care with 
which it is cleaned, and on its being protected from the weather, it is deserving of your 
consideration whether it may not be advisable for the East-lndia Company to receive a 
portion of the land-tax m cotton, at a fair valuation, and -to manage, on its own 
account, the cleaning of the cotton so raised, and its transport to the place of 
shipment. 

Should it be found practicable to raise in India any of the superior sorts of cotton, it • 
would be for the interest of the East-India Company to encourage the culture of such 
cotton, by taking it at a higher valuation in tlie payment of the land-tax. 

I cannot entertain a doubt of the disposiUon of the East-India Company to permit the 
residence in the interior of India of Bnri^ merchants, who may be willing to employ their 
knowledge and their capital in the culture of an article, of which the production, m any 
quantity, of a superior quality, would conduce in so great a degree to the mterests not 
only of the East-India Company, but of this country. 

I trust that you will persevere in your endeavours to produce a species of tobacco suitable 
to the British market. ' ' 

I have the honour to be, &c. , 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman (Signed) EliENBORoUGlf. 

of the East-India Company. 

> /a r. 
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^o 35 — An Account of the Quantity and Value of Militaky Stores exported to 
India in the \ ear 1829 30 , specifying the Average Rate of Freight per Ten at nhich 
they have been sent out (from May to May ) 

(In conunuatjon of an Account, dated 9tli June 1830 pnnted m Append i to 2d Report on East-Inda 
' Company a AtEuis p lz02j 


Accoutrements viz 
Bayonet Belts 
Pouch ditto 
Waist ditto 
Snord ditto 
Various other ditto 
Sword Knots 
Lock Cases 
Sabre taches 
Musket and Fusil Slinks 
Drum and Fife Case ditto 
Canteen and Knapsack, &c ditto 
Pouches 


Kumber 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Arcrage Hate of Freight per Ton 


Powder Horns and Flasks 

ditto 

Carbine Buckets 

ditto 

Pistol Frees 

ditto 

Cavalry Saddles and Bridles 

ditto 

Artille^ Harnees 

Case 

Force uellows 

Pairs 

Boou Parchment, dc 

Cases 

Canvas . 

Bolts 

Vitry 

ditto 

Buntin 

Pieces 

Rope 

Tons 

Coals 

Chaldrons 

Fire-Bncks Cement dc 

Rum d Tods 

Lead, Sheet Lead dc. 

Tons 

Alathematical and Musical Instruments, &c dc 

Cases dc. 

Manufactured Copper and Brass Articles 

Packages 

Copper Gunpowder Barrels 

Number 

Copper Sheets, Hoops dc 

Tons 

Oilmens Stores, Painters Colours Sulphur, dc. 

Packages 

Muskets Fusils Carbines, Rifles Pistols dc. 

Number 

Swords and P kes 

ditto 

Small Arm Materials Musket Furniture, dc 

Cases dc 

Shot and Shells, Carcasses dc 

Tons 

Iron and Brass Guns Carronades, Iron Mortars 

and Beds Number 

GunCarnagelron work IroDmongery,Brazicry,Tuiware,dc. Packages 
■r?” Tin. 

Olass 

Cases dc 

NVoollcni Stuffs dc 


Sold ers Clothing 

Cases dc 


QUANTITY 


7136 

8671 

2 19+ 

633 

765 


5630 

1,291 


13 

171 

930 

467 

a 

390 

18,381 

31 

1 835 


13 

674 
1 440 
2.834 
i,ao3 
40 


107 
1 Sn 
146 


30,18} 

165 


— Tliu Account docs not include the Exports to St Helena 


East Inda House, 
14th ^lorcli 183 


!■} 


(Errors excepted.) 


\ 4094 


■ 36,364 


THOS G LLOVD, 

Accountant General 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


.l/aWw, 12“ dteJulii 1S31. 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


Captain THOMAS BLAIR called in,’ and examined. 

2551. Are you in the Company’s naval service ?— -I am. 

2552. What ship did you command ? — The William Fairlie. 

2553. Were you in Canton between November and December 1830 ?• — 
Yes, I was. 

2554. Did you arrive with the fleet at Whampoa?— We arrived in China, 
I think, on the 4th of August ; my ship was detained at Hong Kong Bay 
until the arrival of the fleet, and we went up in divisions; I was the third 
arrival in China. 

2555. Did the fleet go up as usual to the place of anchoring at Whampoa, 
or did they wait at Macao for any time ? — I arrived on the 4th of August, 
and received orders from tlie Select Committee to proceed to Hong Kong Bay, 
stating as a reason, that the uoUealthiness that prevailed in China at that 
season had induced them to keep the ships outside for a period, and 1 
remained at Hong Kong Bay for about six weeks. 

2556. Had you ever been at Canton before ? — Frequently. 

2557. Had you ever arrived during that month?— Yes, 

2558. Were you ever ordered before to go to Hong Kong Bay r— No ; we 
always proceeded into the river, as soon as we got our pilot, to the anchorage 
at Whampoa. 

2559. Were you the first ship that was ordered logo to this bay ?— There 
were two ships before me, the Duchess of Athol and the Thomas Coutts, that 
had arrived about a fortnight before me. 

2560. Who was the senior officer of the three? — Captain Daniel, of the 

Duchess of Athol, ' ' 

2561. Did you see the orders he received? — I had a letter from the Com- 
mittee, which was in the same words as the order to him. 

2X 2 


2562. What 
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2562. What other ships joined you?— Ithink there were six or seven 
others arrived at various periods. 

2563. How many had collected at that bay before you received orders to 
proceed to Whampoa? — As nearly as I can recollect I should think ten sad, 
and several others arrived at Lintin, which is the usual place of entering the 
river before we get pilots j but the Committee having come to the lesolution 
of allowing the ships to go up, those ships were detained at Lintin, making 
altogether, with those which had previously arrived, sixteen or eighteen 
ships, till we who had first arrived had proceeded up the liver. 

2564. Upon what day in September did you receive orders to proceed to 
Whatapoa? — I think the order we got was on Uie 14Ui of Septemberj and I 
arrived on the morning of the 17th at Whampoa. 

2565. Did all the ships, go up?— »The three first went, the others were 
desired not to leave till we three, who had been the first arrived, should pro- 
ceed. I believe the reason that was given vvas that if the whole fleet went up 
together there might be confurion. 

2566. Were any of the country ships directed to go to Lintin ? — No, only 
the Company’s regular ships. 

2567. You know no other reason why you were directed to remain there, 
excepting the alleged sick state of Canton ? — ^That was the only reason. We, 
the three captains, wrote a letter, requesting permission, in consequence of 
our own private investments, to proceed to Whampoa j il was stated, in con- 
sequence of the unhealthiness, that they bad come to the lesoliuion not to 
allow the ships to go up so soon, regretting they could not grant our 
request. 

2568. How long did you remain al Whampoa? — 1 think I sailed for Eng- 
land on the 15th or l6th of November} I was one of the first despatched of 
the season j none of the Company’s ships ever sail before that period. 

2569. During tlie lime you remained there, were you directed to send an 
armed boat with armed men up to Canton? — ^Yes, 1 was desired to send a 
boat, and I think six men, an officer, and .a midshipman, 

2570. ' Did the orders come to y 00, or through the senior officer ? — ^The 
order I think came to myself; it is generally addressed to the commander of 
the sliip. I think 1 must have been at Canton at the time I received the 
order. 

Q57I. Who was the senior officer of the fleet? — Captain Innes, of the 
Abercrombie Robinson, 

2572. What were the orders you leccived?— I forget how it was stated; 

but to send a small boat with six men, with muskets, bayonets, &c. and a 
certain quantity of ammunition, and an officer and midshipman to remain 
jn tlie Company’s ficlory. ' * 

2573. Did every ship in the fleet receive the same order ? ^Yes, 

2574. How 
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2574. How many men proceeded then to Canton ?— I should think at one 12 July IS3l. 

time there were about 140 men. . . tcTxT m 

2575. Did they receive orders to leave the_ ship at night, and be up before 
daylight at Canton ? — Some threat of the Chinese, I believe, in the early part 
of the day, to the membeis of the factory, had induced them to send down 
a boat as soon as possible, but in consequence of the time that elapsed in 
getting there, I believe the men could not get away till nearly midnight, 
and they were all in the factory the next morningj such boats crews as 
were in Canton taking up the officers and captains, and so on, were detained 
and armed, and kept in the factory till the arrival of those boats that were 
ordered. 

2576. Where did those crews who were at Canton at the time the order 
was issued receive arms? — I believe tliere are some arms in the Company's 
factory, 

2577. Were notyour men also armed with cutlasses and pistols?— -Yes. 

2578. In fact, completely armed?— Yes. 

2579. Were there any carronades? — There were two 82*pound coironades 
from the commodore's ship, with ammunition* 

2580. Do you recoiled tlie date of their arrival there ?— I forget the date. 

2581. How long did they remain at the factory ?— Three weeks or a 
month. 

2582. On the arrival, who took charge of tliose 140 men ?— To every six 
there was an officer of one of the ships, and a midshipman; but there 
was generally appointed a captain of the day, and a captain at night, and after 
a little time one of the captains was constantly upon that service, and had 
charge of the men, and seeing after the provisions, &c, 

2583. Were they exercised in the factory ?— They were, they never went 
out of the factory, 

2584. Do you recollect where the guns were drawn up ? — Just inside the 
gate ; there was no force whatever outside the gate. 

2585. They could not be seen except the gates were opened ? — Not ex- 
cept the gates were open ; they might be seen on passing the gate. 

2586. Do you know the cause of that dispute ?— I believe there were several 
reasons stated ; one was the arrival of ladies in the factory, and another the 
demand for those Parsees who were charged with the murder of Captain 
Mackenzie. 

^ 2587. You have mentioned that it Jiad been stated Whampoa was unhealthy j 
did you on your coming up find that any peculiar prevalent disease had ex- 
isted there ? — No ; not more than upon other occasions. 

2583. Then of.your own knowledge the season was not particularly un* 
healthy ? — No ; there was a kind of epidemic ; there were a great number of 

men 
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12Jul) 1831 
Captat ^ T Blair 


men m the various ships sickly, but it was very slight, and in a fewda^sthe 
men were at their duty again. 

2589 ^Vas It any thing more than is very oflen the case m China, ^^ben a 
disease of that kind is general? — No. 

2590 Do not you know that the principal cause of that depute was the 
residence of Mrs. Baynes, the wife of thechief of the factory, at Canton?—! 
believe that was considered one of the principal reasons. 

2591. Do}OU not know that one of the Hong merchants called at Mr 
Baynes’, and informed him that the governor of Canton was extremelj 
desirous that the English lady should be removed ^ — I believe there were 
several communications requesting thb English lady to remove 

2592 Were jou in the habit of reading the Canton Register, when you 
were there ?— Sometimes 


2593 Do you recollect seeing an account of the proceedings in the Canton 
Register? — ihere was a placard hung out at the lactory in consequence of 
the threat of the Chinese government of seizing the persons of Bntish sub 
jects, that they would find protection in the British Factory, where there 
was an armed iorce for the protection of British subjects 

2594 Do you refer to this passage, *' We, the President and Select Com 
mittee, do hereby give public notice to all British residents in Canton, that m 
consequence of a threat of the Chinese government to send an armed force 
to the Factory, with the avowed purpose of seizing British subjects, a body 
of seamen will be retained in the Company s Factories lor the protection of 
all British subjects who may feel desirous to resort to them signed Milham 
B-iynes, Charles Millett, J Bannerman, J. N Daniell, Canton, 20th October, 
1830 That is the notice 1 referred to. 


2595 Were you present at the remonstrance from the Select Committee 
being presented at CautoD?— I went to the city gate 

2596 Do you recollect the date at which that occurred?— Ido not recol 

lect , I should think in the early part of September, or the middle of 
September 

2597 Do you recollect whilst you were there, about the 21st of Sep- 
tember, seeing a proclamaUon posted up by the Chinese government m the 
different streets leading to Uie foreign tactories ?— I have heard frequently 
of placards m the Chinese language stuck up in vanous parts of Canton, 
vilifying the Fnghsh Factory and the English resident^ but the nature of 
those placards 1 am not able to state, but they were considered very 
Offensive, and they were one of those things which caused the deputaUon to 
be sent to the city gate, to remonstrate against it 

2598 Were you one of the parties that made that remonstrance ?— I was 
at tne Ume of the remonstrance from the British Factory There was also 
one irom the British merchants, and another from the Dutch and Europeans 
generally, But each for themselves presented their own petition. 

2599 What 
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' 5599 . 'What took place? — One of the gentlemen of the Factory, I think 12 July 1831. 

Mr. Lindsay, presented the petition ; there was a little show of resistance at 

ficst, to prevent our going in, but upon forcing our entrance rapidly, we got 

in, and the guards or troops ranged themselves on each side, and we 

remained there till a;Mandarin of some rank arrived, who was the military 

officer of the city. 

2600 . Were you within the inner gate when- the remonstrance was 
delivered to the Mandarin ? — ^No ; between the two gates, and after the 
delivery, we walked quietly off. 

2601 . Did any thing pass before your delivering the papers? — Delivering 
them and explaining the various petitions, who the/ were from. 

2602 . Was this before or after thearmed force had been ordered up to 
Canton ? — It was long previous. 

' 2603. Then you do not know what was the real cause of the force being 
ordered up, except that you heard there was a threat?— No, 

2004?. Were you on duty at any time during the time you were there ? — 

It came to my turn, the day or the night-guard, once or twice; there was 
always a captain of the guard 5 there were sentries in various parts of the 
interior of the Factory, and over the guns, and so on ; and there was a 
warehouse, or a barrack. 

2605 . Had you more guns than the two you brought up ?— There were 
only two large carronades, and three or four brass guns from the Company’s 
cutter. 

2606. What orders had you ? — ^The orders sent were to acquaint the chief 
if there was any appearance or likelihood of disturbance, and to prevent all 
Chinese, who had no business tliere, from coming into the Factory. 

2607. Did Mrs. Baynes remain all this time in the Factory? — She did. 

2608. You had an opportunity of seeing her of course? — ^Yes; she 
occasionally went out m the afternoon on the water. 

2609 . Did any deputation of the Mandarins come to the Factory during 
tlie lime you were there .’—I think the Hong merchants frequently came ; I 
am not aware that there were any of the authorities amongst them 

2610. Did you stay there all the time that Mrs. Baynes stayed, or did you 
leave Mrs. Baynes there ^ — I lefther there; but the force was withdiawn, I 
think, when I went down to join the ship just about being dispatched; the 
guns had arrived on board the Abercrombie Robinson, and the force was 
withdrawn upon the assurance that there should be no molestation if that 
took place. 

26IX. At what date did you leave Canton? — I think about the I2th or 
I3t(i of November. 

2612. Werejou present upon the 2Sd of October, when theanswer of the 
government of Canton u as received by the Supercargoes ? — I cannot say. 

. ' 2613. Do 

• 
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la July 1831. 2613. Do you recollect seeiug an answer from the government, stating 

law of China respecting the residence of women ; and that at different 
CaptainT. Blair, periods before, five or six disputes had taken place ?— No. 

2614. How long did you remain there after the force was withdrawn?— 
If I recollect right, 1 think the force canm down about the period that I 
went to join my ship, but 1 am not perfectly certain, it may have been a 
week or ten days before. 

2615. Did you, during the time you were theie, see any intention mani- 
fested on the part of the Chinese government to use force in any way with 
the Factory ? — ^No ; large crowds of Chinese assembled around the Factories, 
idiy looking on, I suppose attracted by knowing there were guns there, and 
the Chinese placed police without the Factories, to keep the croud in order, 
to prevent any annoyance. 

2616. From the day on which the armed force arrived in the Factory did 
not the governor of Canton immediately place police and patroles, in order 

. to prevent any of the C hinese interfering with the Factory ? — ^Yes j and they 
continued all the time that tlie force remained there. 

2617. Were not those patroles also withdrawn as soon as the armed force 
was withdrawn ?— They were withdrawn. 

2618. Do you recollect tire date at which Mr. Maijoribanks and Mr. 
Davis arrived at Macao ?— I sailed on the 18th from Macao, and 1 think 
they arrived on the 24th. 

2619. Then you are not acquainted with any thing that passed after the 
18th of November? — No. 

2620. Was the lemonstrance you have mentioned the only one that was 
communicated to the Chinese during the lime you staid there? — The only 
public petition. 

2621. Were you present on the SOth of September at Canton ?— Yes. 

2622. Do you recollect the circumstance of Captain Mackenzie, of the 
Dutch sliip Vrow Eleanor, being killed in a scuffle ?— Yes > be was a British 
subject, commanding a ship under Dutch colours. 

2623. Are you aware that three Parsees were charged with having'stabbed 

Captain Mackenzie, mistaking him ior some other person ? — As far as I 
recollect the particulars, a man of the name of Bovie, who is a foreigner, 
residing in Canton, and the master of those Parsees, a man of the name of 
Framjee, were resident in the same Hong, that is, a number of buildings 
within the same wall, with one gate leading into the Factory, and another 
into the streets of Canton; this Mr. Bovie had taken upon himself to lock 
one of those doors ; there had been some ill feeling between the Parsee mer- 
chant and him, and the Parsees wished togoouratthe gate and found it 
locked, and Mr. Bovie had taken away the key. Considering that it was 
Af Parsees immediately demanded the key, and were told that 

Mr, Bovie had it, and would not allow them to go out by the gate ; they 

immediately, 
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immediately, under the direction of their master, got crow-bars, and forced 12 Ju]y isai 

the gate , whilst they were in the act of doing this, Mr Bovie came down 

with a drawn sword to make them desist, and he having the worst of it ^ 

retreated to his house, calling murder: Captain Mackenzie hearing theory 

of murder came down to assist, he was unarmed, but 1 believe he had an 

umbrella, or sometlnng in Ins hand, Mr Bovie having made his retreat, 

and the Parsees being infuriated, I suppose, thinking he was coming to the 

assistance of the other, attacked him, and 1 think knocked his brains out 

with those crow-bars 

2624. Did you know Mr Sen Van Basel, the Provisional Netherlands 
Consul in China? — ^Yes, he was there at the time- 

2625 Are you aw ire that an inquest was summoned immediately to 
inquire into the circumstances attending Mr. Mackenzie's death ?— Yes, by 
his request. 

2626, Were you upon the inquest? — No. 

2627. Are you aware that it was composed of foreigners and Englishmen 
generally ?— Yes. 

2628 Did you know any of them ?— -Yes, several of them , there was a 
Mr. M*Vicar, who I think was foreman, he is a private merchant, and he 
has returned to this country 

2629 Do jou recollect when they met?— I do not recollect the date, but 
I think they came to a verdict of justihable homicide 

2630 In the Canton Gazette of the 2d of October, it was staled that the 
jury returned the following >erdict, *<that the death of Captain F. Mac- 
kenzie was caused by blows inflicted upon him by three Parsees, named 
Nowrojee, Framjee, and Jamsetjee (servants of Merwanjee Flormajee), in 
an afiray which took place in the Dutch Hong, on the evening of theSOih 
ultimo.” ?— I believe that is correct. 

2631, What situation is Mr Lindsay in’ — He is one of the East-India 
Company’s supercargoes 1 iJunk lie was the only geBlleroan of the Factory 
present in Canton at the period , the Factory had not come up , they gene- 
rally come up altogether, when the business of the season commences. 

2632 Do you recollect whether the Netherlands consul applied to Mr 
Lindsay to have those Parsees arrested immediately after the verdict was 
known? — ^The impression upon my mind is, that Mi. Lindsay arrested those 
Parsees for the purpose of protection from the Chinese auihonties, as the 
Chinese authorities would have immediately laid bold of them. After the 
verdict, they were transmitted on board the commodore’* ship at Whampoa, 
by order of Mr Baynes, when he learned the particulars. 

2633. Do you recollect whether any application was made by the Chinese 
authorities, to deliver up those men ' — 1 understood that an application had 
been made to deliver them up for examination. 

2Y 


2634. Do 
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2634f Do>ou know whether it was comphed with? — It was not*, the 
Parsees were sent on bo ird the commodore’s ship till an opportunity occurred 
to send them to Bombay, and they were sent eventually to Bombay 

2635. Do you know what passed between the Select Committee and the 
Chinese government respecting tliem? — I understood that there were 
frequent demands made for the murderers, as they called them The master 
of those Parsees, and Mr Bovie, the other person implicated in the affair, 
were away from Canton foi some lime , but befoie I left they had returned, 
and weie living unmolested at Canton. 

2h36. Were any measures taken by the Chinese after their demand to have 
those Paisees? — I behe\e no measures were taken ; the country captain that 
was to convey the men was afraid that his ship might be stopped in going 
OUT, and one of the officers ot the commodore’s ship applied to me for an 
armed boat to protect them down to the ship , but the countiy captain being 
afiaul of some detention on the part of the Chinese, did not wait at Wham 
poa, but went tin ough the Bocca Tigris, and i eraained at Lintin I aro not 
aware that tlie Climese took any steps , but he was afraid that there might 
be a disposition on the part of the Chinese to interfere 

2637* Do you lecollect whether they were sent down after they were 
demanded by the Chinese government to have them deliveied over for tnal’ 
—I imagine it was alter , that demand was made by the Chinese iioine* 
diately afler the affair took place. 

2638 Was it not after those Parsees had b“en sent away that you attended 
to present tins remonstrance?— I think u was after Mi. Baynes arrived about 
that period, and it was not till after his arrival that the lemonsirance was 
sent to the city gate. 

2639. Do you recollect whether the notice that you mentioned was put 
Up at the British Factory, was put up before the armed force arrived, or 
alter ?— I should think it was aUer, or on the day qq which it arrived 


2640 Did you, during the time you were there, see the proclamation of 
the Clunese government vespecung the Tcsidence of wDineu in China?-~f 
cannot say that I saw the proclamation , I heard ot the frequent demands 
that women should be sent away. 

2641 Did any interruption take place to youi loading and unloading 

your ship during the time that this armed foice was lu Canton? No; every 

thing went on as usual, without any interruption whatever. 

2642 In short, the Chinese goveromeut did not interfere in any way with 
your mercantile transactions?— Not at all. 


-G,a Were the guns taken out of any ship, or wore the guns lO 
nactory7_W,il, il,e exception of two carronades front the comniollore’s 
smp^they belonged to the Company’s cutter, and I think they were often m 


2644 V as 
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2644. Was not the trade interrupted at all? — Four ships sailed in com- 
pany when we lefl: it is customary on leaving to get a grand chop or port* 
clearance •, two of the ships, the Dunira and the Duchess of Athol had not 
got their port-clearances, but that was not from any general disturbance with 
the Chinese government, but they had a quarrel or dispute with one of the 
security merchants about duties j and by way of compelling them to pay 
those duties they stopped the ships,* which they secured, that is to say, tney 
would not give them their clearances; and Mr. Baynes upon this desired' 
those two ships to sail without the usual clearance. 1 was one of the ships 
that had a pilot on board, and, as having a clearance, I was desired to lead 
the ships, and in passing all the vaiious forts they 6red a blank gun, but not 
shotted ; each of the ships also 6red a blank gun as the forts did. 

2645. You mean the forts at the Bocca Tigris .'—Yes ; every fort fired 
one gun, and also the war-junks. 

2646 . Is not it the rule at Cauton tliat no pilot can go on board unless 
they have got a port-clearance? — It is, 

2647» Was there any other interruption during the time you were there ? 
— Not at all. 

2648. Is there any description of military force at Canton ?— There is a 
very considerable Cliinese force. I believe the only opportunity 1 had of 
seeing a Chinese force collected was at a fire which occurred at Canton, and 
to keep peace and prevent robbery there were 400 or 500 troops sent out, 
and encamped before the factories for a considerable time. 

2649. Was any part of this military force brought out upon the occasion 
you have referred to? — No. 

2650. What was the name of the captain that was in command of the 
seamen in the Factoiy ? — Captain Baylis, of the Canning. 

2651. Were you in the habit of communicating personally with some of 
the principal CJiinese? — 'WitJi the Hong merchants. 

2652. What do you conceive were the impressions made upon the Chinese 
authorities generally, by a large party of troops having been called in to 
protect the Factory ? — ^The Hong merchants seemed very much annoyed by 
the government putting them to so much trouble, but they seemed to talk of 
it lightly. 

■2653. Did they seem to think it was a necessary thing, or an unnecessary 
thing ? — They seemed to say that the threat of the governor was a mere 
piece of bravado ; and, to use their own words, they said that both parties 
were too much hot inside. 

2654. Which do you conceive was the principal cause of the threats of 
the Chinese that led to an armed force being sent up to the Factory, the 
residence of Mis. Baynes, or the protection given to the persons that piur« 
dered Mr. Mackenzie ?— My own opinion is, that the principal cause was the 
•- 2 Y 2 demand 
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demand for the murderers to be j{i\en up, it bein^ agree ible to the laws 
of China that they siiould take cognizance of any thing" of tint kind occur, 
ling. 

2655. Is it not youi impression and belief that the chief, if not the sole 
cause of the threat of the Chinese government to seize British subjects 
Jiving in the British Fictoij, under tlie protection of the British flag, was, it 
they would not deliver up the Parsees *— Mj opinion is, th it it was the 
principal cause , though, as 1 btated before, I heard it said that the ladies 
being in the Factory was also one of the causes j but my own opinion is that 
that was the chief cause. 

2656. Are you aware whether the inquest on the death of Captain Mac* 
kenzie pronounced it to be inuider, or ju&tifi ible homicide ? — I think, in 
speaking to the foreman, Mr. M Vicar, his opinion was that it was jiistihable 
humicide. 


2657 Did the Chinese demand those Parsees by name to be given up, or 
did tliey generally demand the murderers of Captain Mackenzie?— They 
demanded the murderers of Captain Mackenzie, I under«tood they wished 
them to be given up that they might enquire into the circumstances. 

2658 Is It not your opinion that if the Parsces had been given up agree 
ably to that demand, tt would have amounted to an acknowledgment tlwt 
they were the murderers of Captain Mackenzie'— I think, from former 
experience, that would be inferred. 

2659. And that accordingly they would have been executed I imagine 
there is not a doubt ot it, as m the case of the American upon a former 
occasion. 


2660. Areyou aware whether the Chinese government has made any 
reduction in their port charges during tlie last year, as compared with former 
years’— 1 here has been a reduction to some extent, perhaps 600 or 7OO 
dollars upon each ship, but I think that arose out of demands made in the 
former season when the fleet was detained outside, and not m consequence 
of any thing tliat occuned in the last season , and I rather think the compra- 
dores the men that supply our ships with provisions, have the benefit of that, 
for they chaige us the same as formerly, and therefore 1 think those reduc- 
tions have been in favour of the Chinese. 


2661. Are you aware whether the alteration made has not been to clnrgc 
a diflerent rate on different sized ships according to the measurement?-! 
am not aware whether there i* any reduction on the measurement. 

force was at Canton were any 
S thpT. i*° ‘ompradores, or was there any interference whatever 
wiiii me usual mode of carrying on business ? None at all. 

“"‘■ee'l “> bo the 6rst instance of any European ladj resid- 
.ngm .1,0 factory j_, think I have heard of instanees^ in^nT) ear= -So- 
,001. Innhatlightis it considered objectionable to thoir ptcmdices?— 

■’ lhat 
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That it was not customary; 1 believe the principal cause was, that it collected 
crowds of Chinese together to look, and it might occasion some misundef* 
standing belween them and Europeans. 

2665, Are there not several British subjects in Canton not connected with 
the Company? — ^Yes. • - • . 

266G. Are you of your own knowledge aware of their being exposed to 
any particular oppreS'ions or restrictions from the Cliinese government, either 
in their persons or their trade? — Not at all. 

2667. Are you aware of a petition sent by those BiitUh subjects to Eng- 
land, complaining of certain extortions, and petitioning for redress have 
heaid of it. 

2668. In general do you believe that the allegations of the petition are 
well founded as to extoitions practised upon them by the officeis of the Chi- 
nese government, and the difficulties thrown in (he way of their trade, and as 
to perpetual insults which they received from the authorities?— I am not 
aware of any except the placards stuck up about the streets. 

26Q9. Have you ever received any insult from any of the public authori- 
ries ? — Never. 

2670. Did you ever see any insult offered ?— Never. 

2671. Have you not been at Canton while the ships companies were there, 
and seen rows take place there ?— L (lave seldom seen rows there ; we send 
very few men up at a time. 

S672. Have you been to several other ports in India ?— 1 have. 

2673. In considering the conveniences for loading and unloading, and 
clearing and carrying on the business of the ship, have you found more trou- 
ble and annoyance at Canton than you did at Calcutta, or Madras and Bom- 
bay ?—l should think less than in almost any port I have ever been at. 

26741. Is there not more facility afforded in Canton to foreign trade than 
in any other port you luve ever been in ? — I think so ; the fact is, that the 
customs and duties are regulated between the Chinese merchant and the 
government, and that keeps us from going into any collision with them. 

2675. Have you not very near your ship the custom-house boats regu- 
larly moored? — There is the police of the river, but they do not interfere, 
except there is any irregularity going on, and then they repoit it to the go- 
vernment, and we hear of it through one of the security-merchants. 

2676. What was the general impression among Europeans at Canton re- 
specting the expediency of ordering up an armed force to theBiilish Factory 
at that period? — There were various opinions; some said it was nonsense, 
and others thought it was a very proper precaution; I have heard very dif- 
ferent opinions upon the subject. 

2677. Are you aware that an American captain carried his wife lately to 
Canton ?— There were one or two American ladies there at the time I was 

there. 
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there, and when I left, their trade was stopped upon that account, and I 
recollect that one of the gentlemen said that they were advised to perseiere 
in keeping them there , that the thing would soon be considered a cusloo 

2678 iVere they there during the time that Mrs. Baynes was m the Eng. 
hsh Factory ?— She was in the Factory at the time they came, but I think 
they did not come till after the occurrence which I have mentioned 

2679 Do you know whether the Chinese government interrupted the 
trade with the Amencan ships and did not interrupt it with the BnUsh I 
recollect the Americans saying that they had pointed out to the Chinese that 
Mrs Baynes was allowed to remain, and why should their women go away, 
and they said English ladies remaining was one thing, and the American 
ladies was another, that they could not remain, but the ladies were there 
when I left. 


Captain JOHN INNES called in, and examined. 

2680. Were you at Canton between the months of August and December 
1830 ?— I was. 

2681. What ship did you command ?~-I commanded the Honourable 
Company s ship the Abercrombie Robinson. 

2682. Were you the senior officer ?— I was the senior officer of the season 

2683 AVhen did you arrive at Iklacao ?— The 1st of September 

2084- Did you proceed to Whampoa with j our ship as usual No , 1 had 
directions from the Select Committee to anchor my ship m a bay at a dis* 
tance from Whampoa, the usual anchorage. 

2685 What distance' — Perhaps 150 miles nortli.east. 

2686 Is there any port there?— There is a Chinese town in the vicmit; 

2687* What was the nature of the instructions you received ?— I cannot 

charge my recollection in the name of the charge, but to anchor in tliat bay 
till further orders. 

2G88. Was any reason assigned why it should remain there? — None what- 
e\ er 

26S9 How many ships aftenvards joined you?— I received orders from 
the Committee, I tliink, after the 5th of September to direct all ships that 
came m after that period to go up to the usual anchorage, Lintin. 

2690 How many were in the bay with you^ — From seven to ten. 

2691. All regular ships? — All regular ships 

2092 How long did you he in that bay ? — From eight to ten days. 

2093 Where did you then proceed to? — ^Weproeeeded then to Whampoa. 

209 1 Were any reasons assigned why you should not proceed to Wham- 

reasons, I merely received an order, winch I deemed my- 
self bound to obey. 
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2695, Tlien between your first arrival in China, and your airlva] at 

Whampoa, how many days elapsed ? — I think fifteen j the distance between 
Lintin and Whampoa, where the pilot takes charge, is fifty or sixty miles, 
and it is frequently a tedious navigation, r 

2696. Did you apply to the Select Commiitee for leave to proceed, or 
send up your investment?— I did not, 

2697* Did any others?— Not that I am aware of. 

2698. During the time you were at Whampoa did you receive any orders 
from the Select Committee to send up an armed force to Canton ?— I did re-- 
celve such orders. I was not prepared for tins investigation, otherwise I 
would have brought my memorandums wit/i pje. 

2699. Were you at Wliampoa, or at Canton, when you received the orders ? 
—1 was at Canton. 

2700. Do you recollect the nature of the orders? — ,Thc nature of the 
orders was to send up an armed force to protect persons and property in 
Company’s Factory. 

2701. Did you obey that order?— Implicitly. 

2702. What force did you send up ?— To the best of my recollection, from 
ISO to MO men, fully prmed, with muskets, pistols, and cartridges. 

2705. How many guns did you send up?— I sent up two 32*pounders. 

2704. How long did they remain in Canton ?— From elgljt to ten days. 

2705. Were they under your command during the time they stayed tliere ? 
— They were. 

2706* Were they confined witliin the Factory? — By ray orders they were. 

2707* And they regularly remained within the Factory r— They did. 

270s. Did you see any demonstrations on the pait of the Chinese of any 
intention to interfere with you? — Not more than a mob of people collected 
about the Factory ; do regular force. 

2709* Was there not a force of Chinese police-officers to keep off the mob ? 
— -There were a few fellows with whips. 

2710. Did tliey answer the purpose of keeping them from the Factory ? — 

1 do not think they did. 

2711. Did they come into the Factory? — They never came into the Fa 
tory ; we had regular guards in the Factory gates, inside the gates. 

2712. Did you see or hear of any demonstration on thp P^rt of the Chinese 
government of the intention to interfere with the Factory? — ^The Chinese 
governor issued a t^ireat, as I underslopd, to that effect, that he would send 
a force to expel certain ladies who were in the Factory. 

2713. Was that written, or verbal?— -I believe verbal; commujoicated by 
the principal Hong merchant. 
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2714. Are you aware whether that was an order from the governor at Cao. 
ton, or whether it was not disavowed by him? — I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it was an order directly from him. 

2715. How long did you remain in Canton ?— Till the 29th of November. 

2716. During that time, did not the governor of Canton disown having 
sent any such threat ? — He did not disown it j he so far retracted it as to say 
it was sent in a passion. 

2717. Were you one of the party who presented the petitions at Canton? 
— I was not, personally ; the petitions were presented under my orders. 

2718. Did you sign the petition? — I did not; I had orders to collect a 
force of a certain number, to accompany the gentlemen of the Factory to 
carry the petition. 

2719. Under whose direction did they proceed ?— Under the direction of 
a gentleman of the Factory, I having given them orders to that effect. 

2720. What gentleman of the Factory presided over them ? — I think Mr. 
Jackson. 

2721. Are you aware what took place at the gate ? — The petition was 
received. 

2722. Was there any collision?— There was some squabble with the guard 
at the gate. 

2723. Was there any thing more than what usually happens when peti- 
tions of that kind are presented ?— I believe nothing more. 

2724. Who was chief of the Select Committee when you were there? 
— Baynes. 

2725. Did Mr. Baynes arrive before you did ?— My first interview with 
Mr. Baynes was at Macao. , 

272G. Did his lady proceed with him, or come after him ? — She proceedeil 
with him five or six weeks after the arrival of the first ship. 

2727. Was any objection taken immediately to her residence there? — I 
understood not 

2728. How long had they resided there before that order was seni toyou? 
— I think about a week. 

2729. Did the armed force that you sent up proceed by day or by night? 
— By night 

2730. Did they meet with any interruption ' — None whatever; 1 received 
the orders at six in the evening, and the force and the guns were in the Fac- 
tory before day-light in the morning, and the sentries planted. 

2731. Did you remain after Mr, Baynes, or did you leave first? — licit 

Canton before Mr. Baynes. • 

2732. During the time you were there, did any interruption take place in 
any of your intercourse with the Chinese?— None. 

2733. Did 
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2733. Did any during that time take place with any of the American 12 Julj 1831. 

ships? — During the lime I was at Canton there was an interruption took 

place with the Americans j the trade of a pai^ticular’ship was stopped in con- Coy./. 
sequence of some American ladies having come up to Canton. 

2734. Is it not your impi ession and belief that the cJiief cause of an armed 
force having been ordered to Canton by the Select Committee was the threat 
of the Chinese government to seize certain British subjects ? — I believe so. 

2735. Was it not expressly stated that it was on account of the residence 
of Mrs. Baynes? — ^The Viceroy shdled the question when he knew the homi- 
cides were out of liis poiver, who had been sent away in consequence of the 
directions I had from Mr. Baynes to send them down in armed boats below 
the foit. 

2736. You refer to the Parsees who killed Captain Mackenzie?— Yes. 

2737. Do you recollect the date of your receiving those orders from Mr. 

Baynes to send them away; — I cannot state the date. 

2758. Did the inquest upon tlie death of Captain Mackenzie declare the 
Parsees to have been the murderers of Captain Mackenzie ? — I was not at 
Canton during the inquest. 

2759. If the lady had been tlie lady of a private individual, would the 
Chinese, in your opinion, have stopped the whole trade ?— I do not think so ; 
the Chinese during the whole season never attempted to stop the trade for an 
hour. 

2740. Supposing that lady had been (he wi/e of any private individual, 
would that nave caused tlie stoppage of any trade that was not belonging to 
the Company 7— I believe it would. 

2741. Was the whole of the American trade stopped? — ^No, only one ship. 

. 2742. Had you any communication or conversation with the captain of 
the American ship whose vessel was stopped in consequence of the American 
lady being there ? — I had not j the oUier Americans remonstrated with the 
agent for the ship, and tlie result was that the ladies were sent down to 
Macao immediately, as the other ships did not choose to have their trade 
stopped for a lady they had nothing to do witli. 


2 Z 
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Martis, 19“ die Julii, 1831. 


Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart, in the Chair. 


ROBERT RICKARDS, Esq. called in, and examined. 

19 July 1831. 

r 2743 . What situation did you fill in India? — I filled several in the civil 
Jl.IhckardifJisj. of the East-India Company under the Bombay and the Madras 

governments ; my last situation was that of Member of Council in Bombay. 

2744 . How many years were you in India ?— About twenty-three years 
altogetiier. 

2745 . Were you a Member of the House of Commons, and of the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the affairs of the East-lndia Coo’patiy 
in 1813 ? — I was, 

2746. In what year did you return from India, and have you since that 
period been engaged in the trade with India?— I returned in the yeai 1811 
from India, and I have been more or less actively engaged in the India trade 
for the last fifteen or sixteen years, and am now engaged in it. ' 

2747 . Will you state the terms in which the East-lndia Company expressed • 
their view s at that time as to the practicability of extending the Indian com- 
merce, which at that time was advocated by the British merchants? — I would 
beg leave to premise that I have always been of opinion that' the Company 
have laboured under great misconceptions, as well with regard to their o^>n 
trade as to that which is commonly called the private trade 5 all that I have 
ever said or written upon this subject has arisen from the conviction of this 
factj and if In the end it shall be proved that I am right, I trust it will then 
also appear that 1 have not been actuated by that spirit of hostility to the 
Conjpany which I, have often but unjustly been accused pf ; and that I have 
only endeavoured to expose an erroneous .course of pioc^eding, which, I 
solemnly believe, is not only attended with great national injury, but leading 
the Company themselves to certain and irretrievable ruin. The answer 
which I am about to give to this query will contain a pioof, amongst many 
others \% Inch exist, ol the errors and misconceptions liere adverted to. In the 
the Report of the Committee of Correspondence of the Court of Directors, 
on the llth of Febiuary 1813, and handed up to the Piesident of the 

of Control, with a letter of the lOih following, it is expressly stated, “ that 
all the expectations then entertained by British merchants as to the wished- 
for opening of the Indian trade were groundless and delusive j that those 
who should act upon them, if tlie trade weie opened, would be sure to ex- 
perience ruin, loss, and di&appoinUucDt, and tliat the abolition of the Com- 
• “ * pany'i 
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paDy*s commercial privileges woulil be m effect tbe extinction of the whole 19 Jub 1831 

of the present Indian system.” «' Can the Court therefore/* they add, “with „ '7~~^ 

these convictions, lend themselves to promote the dangerous conceptions " ^*"'‘**' *>^*7 

already too prevalent, at the sacrifice of so much individual interest, and of 

that public interest, the care of which is intrusted to them. If it were indeed 

probable that by a slow process the commercial intercourse between this 

country and the East could be enlarged, the effect would be far too distant 

to relieve the present pressuie, and the first adventurers be more likely to 

plunge the trading world into fresh dilBcuities/* In the I6th page of the 

same Report they add, alter all the knowledge, which successive ages have 

afforded upon this subject, that men ot general mielHgence and cultivation 

should, m opposition to the usual cuuise of human affairs, adopt the fond 

idea of entering at once into the enjojment of a new world of commerce, 

IS a most striking instance of creduhtj, and of the power which interest and 
imagination united have to impose upon the undeistanding/* 

2745. Do you think the Company werejustified in those assertions on any 
experience of tbe actual state of the Indian trade between 1792 93 and 
1813’ — I do not think they were justified. In the discussions which took 
place in 1818, the Company and their advocates alwajs insisted that the trade 
of India, both import and export, was earned by the Company themselves to 
the utmo«t extent of which it was susceptible. They argued this position as 
if no extension of the Indian trade had taken place since 17d3,)Uhen great 
concessions, they said, were made to private merchants. Possibly they were 
led to this conclusion from the circumstance of tlieir own trade remuning 
throughout this period stationary , but facts at ibis time, had they been care* 
fully examined, would have afforded a different result 5 the American trade, 
for example, had greatly encreased between the years 17941 and 18X1 , for 
ten years from 1794, during whicli tbe increase was progressive, their exports 
from Bengal alone averaged £464,357 per annum, and their import'^ £320,606 
per annum , in six years from 1802 3 to 1807-8 their imports into all India 
averaged £1,247,920, and their expoits £1,154,494 per annum , and in three 
years from 1808 9 to 1810-11 their imports were £1,627,612 and their exports 
£1,705,814 per annum ; tins was a great and progressive increase The 
Company endeavoured to explain it by the existing state of our European 
wars, the Americans being at that time the only neutrals, and consequently 
the carriers of the world , adding, that it might be taken as a certainty that, 
whenever war ceased, ail tiieir advantages would cease with it, and their power 
of entenng luto competuion with the Company 111 the trade of oUr own settle- 
ments Would be greatly 1 educed. The Amencau trade with India however 
did not fall off until the Company obtaiued the consent of Mis Majesty's 
Ministers to impose a double duty on the neutral trade of India, which then 
applied almost solely to tbe Americans. In 1793 private merchants were par- 
tially admitted into the Indian trade, for a class of ships called extra 

ships were provided by the Company I be forms and restrictions of this 
arrangement were such as to be attended with oumerous inconveiuences and 
2 Z 2 obstructions 
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obstructions to private merchants; consequently this branch of trade could 
not be carried to the full eitent of which it was susceptible, still it appears 
to have greatly increased ; the imports from India in I78S.4., by privile"ed 
traders being only£181,710. and ill 18I1-1S, £1,169,083. These factsareaaj. 

thing but corroborative of the Court of Directors opinion. They seem to have 
thought the trade had not increased, because the whole of the tonnaaeappro. 
printed by them to the privilege trade was not occupied, but this Is easily 
accounted for by the forms, restraints, delays, and even rate of freight, to 
which inerchants were liable in extra ships ; while subsequent events show to 
what extent the trade was capable of increase, when merchants were allowed 
after 1813 to follow up their own objects and pursuits at their own time, and 
in their own way, ^ 


2749. From whence do you deiive the facts you have stated?— These 

facts would be found distinctly stated in detail, in the 12th and 13th pages 
of the same Report. ^ 

2750, With these facts before them, does It appeal upon what giounds the 
Company advanced and maintained the opinions you have read ?— In the 

“if f ‘''«y tlieir opinion to be founded on the expe- 

anri .m ^ “i tile nations of Europe for three centuries, the testimony of 
diee and ib7ra^-“ the usages, the custom, the preitl- 

Icled the uTT of the Eastern people; 

IcSuafnted wS fh ‘ t"'>js‘:ts then in Europe, 

in3 mmcllT , couulnes of the East ; whilst on the side of the petition. 
m„ meichants there was nothing but a sanguine theory. ' ^ 

Adam Smith and Montesquieu in cor. 
mmeTrLal,Ie ■’ “f those'autliors was 

^alLim. of the “I' ‘ eumroerce, than the 

IndTa ? “in tbe“ '"terfere with the couimerce of 

euieu JITd Dr A I ,r8''^l of Directors did quote both Montes- 

C “s uol^^uhe irnolfl'. ’. r“‘ drawii from the opinion of the 

East Indies otfTpd “i* ®ootli had distinctly asserted that " the 

.norc extmidvetfi\;rEto'; 

Dr“ Sinith'7aLerTioTbe 

-“'-J -a:‘, “be 

0 s d^^ be r 


u..i7e"L^f f ^•■“Od to have been made were 

pany Olfect witl? "“ d "'“.e'"™' "'■“I? to India. , Did not the Com- 
tlic out-port^ • and did opening of tin* trado with respect to 

1 urts , and did they not prognosticate ruin to them, if they » cVe per- 

initted 
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routed to engage in that commerce ? — In page 10 of the same Report, they 19 ^^31 

did as slrenuoualj insist that the opening of the tride to the out-ports of tins j s( 

kingdom, which the petitioners prayed for, would be quite ruinous to tlie 
Port of London. Their argument on that head was, that “ the immense 
interests which the Port of London, with alt its descriptions of merchants, 
tridesmen, tea dealers, factors, brokeis, djers, packers, calenderers, inspec- 
tors, labourers, ship builders* ship-chandlers, rope-makers* ship owners, ma- 
nners, and all their train of establishments, warehouse®, wliarfs, docks, 
yards, premises shipping, formed m the course of two centuries, would all 
be in\oi%ed by the opening of the trade to (he oiit-poits. The Company s 
periodical sale®, on which so much of the order and success of then business 
depend, would be interfered with, and their veiy large pioperty in warehouses 
and other buddings deteiiorated , in short, all the m'^Ututtons, public and 
prnate, of the capital, for carrying on tile eastern trade, would be shattered 
or broken down.” His Majesty’* Ministers, however, thought otherwise. 

Twelve out ports were opened lo the Indian trade, ind have earned iC on 
briskly ever since , and it docs not appear that the Company's sales have 
fallen off, their property become deterioiated, or tint any of tlie above men- 
tioned establishments have broken down, or that London has been ruined, as 
a consequence of tins event. 

Sy^S. Did not the Company upon th it occasion aUo insert that they Iiad 
an experience of twetU) yeais to support tlieir optmoii, that no new commo- 
vlitiea had found their way there during the partial facilities that had been 
given, and that the opinions of Dr. Smith, which they formerlv quoted, as 
regarded the probable extension when the trade was opened, liad not been 
verified and could not be verified •The opinion of the Court of Directois 
on this head, ind then consequent predtctioiu were, that in the whole period 
of tweiU) years, from 1793. m which facilities and enlargements never 
enjoyed betore had been given for private enterpnze and adventure, in which 
the private tiade had considerably increased, md on the whole a very ample 
experiment ))ad been made, not one new aiticlc loi the consumption of the 
natives hid been exported, adding, in another place, •* In the period of 
forty yeirs since Di Adam Smilh published his work * On the Weslth of 
Nation®,' the ende wours of ail Europe and America have made no discovery 
of that immense market for Euiopean manufactures which he said was 
offeicd by the East Indies and on these giounds the Court of Directors 
founded their favourite argument of its being utteily impracticable to extend 
our commercial inteicourse with India To this I would answer, that it is 
quite obvious tiiat the trade between India and Britain had greatly incicased 
between I79S 4 and ISIS, and as certain that the mciease has been made 
much greater since If therefore we consider the variety, as well as quantity, 
of the expous and imports included m this mciease we shall be satished 
that It must have contained many ai tides whidi, though classed under cer- 
tain general denominations, were entirely new to Indians. Under the head 
of metals, for example, spelter is an entuely new article of export, undei 

cotton 
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ID July 1831 colloii good<?, Bindmri liandJcerchicf?, book.muslin, imitation shawls, and 

cotion.y un or twist, are also new articles of export. But if the Committee 

II jixdardstLsq ijkg ihe trouble ol inspecting No. 37 of the “ Papers relating to the 
Rnaiices of India, and the trade of India and China,” laid before the Select 
Committee of last year, and purporting to be an account of imports and 
exports between Great Britain and places to the tastward of the Cape ol 
Good Hope, between ISHand 1828, they will perceive a great variety of 
articles of winch nothing was cither exported or imported by the Company, 
but laige quantities by individuals, some articles of which the return is ml 
in 1814, and large quantities by individuals m 182S, and an immense increase 
by private mercliauls in all the principal articles of consumption, beiiieen 
1814 and 1828, It is impossible therefore, I think, to deny tU it the trade 
has vastly increased since 1793, that the incieasc embraces a great vaneiy 
of articles formerly unknown, or not used in India, and lastly, that the 
Comp iny never have earned this trade, and never could carry it to the 
extent of which it is obviously susceptible. 

2754. Do the returns generally oflhe commerce since the charter of 18J4 
oppose tliose opinions which the Company alleged against the opening oflhe 
trade?— If the Committee will please to refer to No. 40 of “ Papers relatne 
to the Einances of India, and the Iradc of India and China,” it will thence 
appear that the Company*$ export and import trade has, on the aicrageof 
sixteen years only, amounted to 1,88,27,823 rupees, or at the rupee 
£1,882,782 per annum , whilst that of private individuals has averaged for 
the same period 3,45,14,320 rupees, or £3,131,432perannuii). Thepniaie 
trade is therefore nearly hve times as great as the Company's, and it proves 
till ee things : first, that the Company have not carried the trade to its fullest 
extent , secondly, that private traders are much fitter for extending the com* 
mercnl intercourse with Indiathan the East India Company can be, andlhirdl}, 
that no definable limit can be placed to the extension of this trade if our insti- 
tutions ibroad admitted of growing wealth among the natives. Were this 
the case, I Iiave always maintained, and still must maintain, that Dr. Adam 
Smith’s predictions with regird to the capabilities of this trade would be 
completely veiified 

2755. These observations you have now made apply entirely to the trade 
with India? — Entirely , the voucher I have referred to. No 40, will show it 

2750 In the course of the inquiry that took place befoie the Select Com- 
mittee m 1813, what opinion did you then express upon that subject, as a 
witness before tlie Committee? — 1 believe 1 was tlie only person m die 
House of Commons who strenuously insisted upon the opinions of the Court 
of Directors as regarding the trade to India, and the impossibility of itsexten- 
•iion, being absolutely unfounded, and at complete variance with what I con- 
ceived to be the real character and habits, and rehsvous nreiudices of the 
natives of India ^ ^ 

2757. Then the opinions you gave in ISIS, in ijpposition to almost the 

whole 
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whole evidence taken from the Company’s servants, you allege to have been 
verified by the result of the last nineteen years? — 1 do; and I submit that 
the experience of the present day proves It unequivocally. 

9758. To what circumstances do you ascribe the extended and extending 
consumption of British manufactures among the natives of India? — ^First to 
our manufactures and staples being perfectly suited to the wants and tastes of 
the natives of India, who will assuredly use and consume them to the utmost 
extent of tlieir means ; and secondly, to the great cheapness of British arti- 
cles consequent on the use of machinery, with capital suQicient in this country 
to employ it with the fullest edect. 

2759., Admitting the vast reduction which has taken place in the cost of 
British productions in this country since 1813, do you conceive that the Indian 
trade would have attained its present amount had the laws which regulated it 
previous to 1813 been continued up to the present period, instead of being 
changed as they were at that period ? — Certainly not. My previous anjjwer 
presumed, as of course, the opening of the trade which had been effected in 
1813. 

2760. Then, in your opinion, the exteusioo has taken place in consequence 
of the freedom and facility which was given at the commencement of the 
present Charter to the British merchants ?~l have not the least doubt of it. 

3 ^ 61 , Is it your opinion that if greater facilities were sttll given, a con- 
tinued extension of the trade would go on?— >It would undoubtedly, tf those 
facilities were coupled with a salutary reform of the local institutions abroad ; 
for it should always be remembeied that trading with a wretchedly poor 
people can only be carried on to a limited extent. 

2763 . You mean the municipal regulations within the Company's territo- 
ries? — Yes, I mean the revenue and judicial regulations chiefly. 

2763. What are the present rates of freight out and home to India in the 
free trade? — The common rate of freight outwards on dead weight is from 
20s. to SOr. per ton ; on light goods fVom £2 to £3 per ton. The freight 
homewards upon private ships is, on dead weight, about £4 ; and upon light 
goods from ^5 to £6 per ton. These have been common freights for some 
years. 

276‘4i. What would you consider the average freights out and home to have 
been during the last eight or ten years ? — From eight to ten or twelve pounds 
per ton, out and home. 

2765. That is nearly what the present rale is? — Yes. 

2766. Do you think itpossible that the prebent rate of freights can continue 

and afford remuneration to the owner ?— It has continued for so many years, 
that there is reason to suppose ship-owners must And their advantage in these 
voyages, or so many of our ships would not proceed, as at present, annually 
to India. .f 

2767. Can you state what were the peace-freights paid by the East-Tndia 

Company 
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-1— 1790? In a publication by Mr.'Auber, the present secretary of the In 

R.mckards,Etq. ,I,e rates of freight paid by the liast-India Company in 1786 i 

stated to be on ships to Bombay, £26‘per ton ; Coast and Bay, £27 per to 
anil China direct £2t per ton ;"thia was the common rate of freight then p 
vailing. For the last three or four yeais the Company have chartered sh 
at from £8 to £11 per ton for the voyage to and from India, for sin 
voyages, • 

2768. What IS the freight paid by the Company for the regular chartei 
ships taken up for five voyages?— -In the papers upon the table of this Cc 
mittee, which I had occasion to refer to last year, I think it is now stated 
be about £20 or £21 per ton. For some years, I believe, after the last w 
it was as high as £28. 

2769. If the freights which you have stated as formerly paid by the Cc 
pany had continued, would it have been practicable to have imported colt 
wool, sugar and saltpetre, or any other gruff-goods which are at present 
largely imported at the reduced freights ? — It would have been perfectly 
possible at the rale of freight mentioned, and the present selling prices of 
article in this country. They arc sometimes imported at a loss even at 
low rates paid on private ships. 

2770. You mean to say that many of tliose gruff articles are imported 
England now at that reouced rate at a loss, solely for the sake of recnittant 
—Those goods, such as sugar and saltpetre, are often put on board as be 
lequiied for dead weight) as such, they are ut times imported intotl 
country at a loss, partly, too, occasioned by the high prices which private cd 
chants are obliged , to pay for them in India. 

2771' 1^0 yon consider that there is any limit to the exportation of 1 
tish produce except the difficulty of finding a return ?— Returns are indisp 
sable to promote an extended consumption of British manufactures abro 
The want of facilities in this respect is one cause of limiting the export 
British goods, and that is mainly occasioned, ns I have before explained in 
examinations before this Committee, by the interference of the Company 
the Indian trade, and the almost total obstruction to remittances via Chi 
occasioned by the Company’s monopoly. 

2772. Will you state what you consider to be the principal obstriictii 

which still impede the extension of the Indian trade? There are cert 

forms and restrictions imposed by law on persons and ships proceeding 
India, all of which are in my humble opinion very unnecessary, and ; 
another cause of limiting the extension of the commercial intercourse 
tween the two countries; but the greatest obstacle of all is, as I have 1 
quently observed, the extreme and universal poverty of the great mass of 1 
people ; in addition to which is the Company’s interference in the trade, a 
the exclusion of British shipping from that branch of trade included within I 
China monopoly. I have fully explained my sentiments on these heads 
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•former examinations, and it may be therefore superfluous to repeat them 
here. 

• '2773. What are the forms and restrictions you allude to which are attended 
to in the trade to India, and not required in other trades from England ? — In 
ray examination before the Select Committee on Foreign Trade in 1821, 1 ex- 
plained how licenses to persons to reside in India were granted at the India- 
House, to which I would beg leave to refer the Committee upon the present 
occasion. They will there find what difficulty, delay and expense attend the 
procuring of such licenses, and how completely the object of the Act of 1813 
was, and still is, contravened. The Act requires a simple certificate to be 
given to all persons indiscriminately desirous of going to and remaining in 
India for lawful purposes j but the Court of Directors, even when they com- 
ply with the application, requires the party to enter into a regular covenant 
or indenture, subject to certain conditions, with a penalty-bond by two sure- 
ties; for all which payment is required. The Court also is in the habit of 
refusing permission unless the applicant can show an invitation irom a settled 
house in India to join it, or some such cogent cause ; but the Act gives them 
ho power of refusing, this power being solely vested in the Board of Control, 
on good and sufficient reasons being shown. This Act too requires certifi- 
cates to be granted to applicants without limit as to their residence in either 
of the principal settlements, whilst (he covenant confines him to a particular 
town or presidency ; and if this were rigidly enforced it might often prove 
ruinous to the lawful occupations ami pursuitsofa mercantile roan. In 
short, the Act seems obviously intended to promote iree intercourse with 
the inhabitants of India, whilst the covenant is obviously a restrictive, and as 
I think, unnecessary process j and being so completely at variance with the 
plain wording of the Act, I cannot do otherwise than doubt its entire 
legality. 

277I’» Has any difference taken place since the year 1821 in the mode of 
gi anting those licenses? — None, except with regard to shipping. 

2775. What alteration has taken place? — ^The obstacle in that respect 
was remedied by the Act of the 4 Geo. -4. ch. 80 ; they are now permitted 
to go more freely. 

277G. Under the construction ‘put on the Charter Act of 1813, were not 
the shipping of Britain precluded by the Company from carrying on the 
coasting trade of India previous to 1823? — ^They were. 

2777* What is the present practice in this respect ?— They may now carry 
it on; but are first required to clear out from this country to one of the 
presidencies of India before they can go to the other ports. ’ 

2778. Has the removal of the restriction as to tonnage prescribed by the 
Act of 53 Geo. 3. ch. 135, given any facility in conducting the Indian trade ; 
and are ships of le&s burthen than 350 tons at present engaged in the Indian 
trade ? — Ships of smaller burthen now proceed to India. Ships of 250 tons, 
or less, are the most convenient size for Singapore and the eastern Archipe- 
3 A lago ; 
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kffo ; and often better suited to the means of persons engaging in the Indian 
trade. 

2779, Upon your experience as a merchant in London, receiving consign- 
rnentsfrom different parts of India,' have you found that the cargoes im. 
ported in those smaller vessels have been equally well taken care of as in 
larger ? — There has been no difference that I am aware of in the state of car- 
goes received by large or smaller vessels, when tlie ships themselves are equally 
good and well found. 

2730. Has there been any difference in the rate of freight generally, and 
the expenses of sailing them between the smaller and the larger ships ?— The 
rate of freight is the same in all : the expense of sailing must of course be less 
in the smaller vessels, 

2781. Previous to the year 1821 did the Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany readily grant certificates to persons desirous to proceed to India for the 
purposes of tiade, in conformity to the section of the 53 Geo. 3?— I 
explained particularly in 1821 the difficulties and expenses incurred by 
persons applying for licenses to proceed to India, and I have again recapitu- 
lated that evidence in a preceding answer. 

2782. Are you aware on tt hat grounds the Directors objected to granting 
certificates so far as you think they ought to be done? — The Directors ha>e 
always, from the earliest period of their history, been averse to private mer* 
chants intcifeiingm the Indian trade : they have always dreaded ’this inter- 
ference as fraught with injury to their own commercial operations. Whether 
they have any other motives for the restraints and limitations imposed I am 
not aware ; but such has always appeared to me to contravene the intentions 
of the Legislatuic expressed in the Act of 1813. 

27SS. Have they demanded wiltten covenants from all persons proceeding 
to Indiafor commercial purposes ? — It was in 1821, and I believe still is, the 
custom to take a bond iiom applicants for a license topioceed to India, and 
then to grant them either Free Merchants Indentures, Free Mariners Inden- 
tures, or “ Persons to reside Covenants.” The cost of these is as follows; 

For Free Merchants Indentures - £27 10. Bond and Indenture. 

Free 3fanner ditto - - - - g lO. 

“ Persons to reside” Covenant - 12 0. 

Of this latter sum £7 is for stamps, viz. three Covenants or Indentures exe- 
cuted in triplicate, each 35s. — £5. Os. One Bond Stamp to be entered into 
by two householders in the sum, of £500 jointly or severally, £1- 15^- 
Total £7. 

278I.. Did they require those covenants from masters of ships acting as 
supeicaigoes? — Not unless they intended to lemain in Indim ‘‘ 

2785. All masters or supeicaigoes of vessels proceeding to India with the 
jntentron of remaining, were required to enter into some covenant as if they 
went out as passengers ? — ^AII persons intending to reside in India were, and 
• I believe 
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I believe still are, required to enter into one or the other of the covenants 19 July I83i. 

I have before mentioned. • • R t: 

2786. What is the present practice with respect to granting certificates of ‘ > « ?• 

residence in India? — The same I believe as before ; 1 know of no alteration 
that has taken place in this respect. , 

• 2787. Does the amount which you have stated for the certificates pay all 
the fees required at the India-House for those indentures ? — It does. 

2788. If a simple certificate were granted in accordance with 'the letter 
and spirit of the statute, would not that answer the purpose, and save the 
expense of both stamps and fees ? — Yes, it certainly would j if the covenant 
and bond were not required to be entered into at the India-House there 
would be no occasion for a stamp. 

2789* Did not the East-India Company in their petition to the House of 
Commons in 1813, with reference to the extended resort of Bntish-born 
subjects to India, express their decided opinion that the unrestrained liberty 
of importation from England, otirenvise than through the medium of their 
establishments in London, would produce effects which every well-wisher to 
this country must deprecate, and which would put to extreme hazard any 
pledge on their part for the good government of India, or the performance 
of their obligations? — ^I'hey did express themselves in those very terms in 
the report I have now before me, and which I had occasion lo quote in the 
early part of tjus examination. 

2790. According to the best of your knowledge, have any of the feais 
anticipated by the Company from the resort of British-born subjects to India 
been realized ?— *I know of no real evil that has resulted therefrom. 

2791 . Can you furnish the Committee with any estimate of the number of * 

British-born subjects in India, not in the military or regular civil service of 

His Majesty, or of the East-India Company respectively, in the year 1813, 
when the present charter commenced, and up to the latest period ? — The . 
following memorandum is extracted from the East-India Calendar, published 
at the India-House, and said to be by authority. Number of private British 
settlers in India respectively in 1813 and in 1830 respectively. 

Bengal: In ISIS - 1,225 In 1830 - 1,707 

Madras: In 1813 - 18/ In 1830 - 134- 

Bombay; In 1813 - 469 In 1830 - 308 

Total, in 1813 - - 1,881 In 1830 2,149 

Total increase in seventeen years . 268 persons. 

2792. Since 1821 has there been any considerable increase of licenses? — 

On referring to No. 16, O 23 of Accounts and Papers delivered in to the 
Select Committee, dated 22d of February 18SI, I perceive that they liave 
greatly exceeded the numbers licensed previous to 1821 ; comparing the last 
eight years up to 1821 inclusive, with the following eight years, the numbers 
in tlie latter period are nearly doubled. 

3 A2 
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commerce and manufacture been commenced and carried to a considerable 19JuIjrl831. 
extent ; and do you not attribute that commencement solely, or almost _ 7 ^ - 
entirely, to the influence of British capital, and the assistance of British *' ^ 

sellers ?— No doubt many of tbe improvements here adverted to are to be 
ascribed to British enterprize and capital la India, such, for example, as the 
extension of the cultivation and manufacture of indigo. . Other branches of 
manufacture and of trade have arisen at tbe diflerent presidencies, where the 
inhabitants are subject to a more lenient sway, and not to so heavy and severe 
a system of taxation as in the interior of India; but I still maintain, that 
any, improvement wliich may have arisen in consequence of tbe introduction 
ofiBritisb capital and enterprize into India, is nothing in comparison with 
what would be the case if the natives of India were sufficiently encouraged, 
and proper attention paid to their cultivation and improvements. 

2800. Under an efficient^ impartial, and equal administration of justice, 
could any danger arise from the free resort of British>bora subjects to India, 
with (he most complete liberty to settle and trade, not only with tbe presi- 
dencies, but with every part of that extensive country ? — No danger, pro- 
vided the laws in force and the administration of them gave complete pro- 
tection to the native inhabitants, whose security and comforts ought, in my 
opinion, to be a primary consideration In this matter. 

2801. Would you, under such an admimstaation of tbe laws as is here sup- 
posed, consider it useful or necessary that the local government of India 
should, as at present, be vested with the arbitrary power of removing British- 
born subjects from India, without assigning any reason for such conduct, or 
virtually without being responsible for the Injury wiiich the party removed 
may -suffer by such removal? — I think it quite monstrous that such an 
irresponsible power should be vested in the bands of any government 
whatever, 

2802. What, in your opinion, have been the effects of the exercise of this 
arbitrary power, however seldom it may have been used, in preventing that 
extension of trade, which you consider so desirable in that country ? — As 
long as tile present law is in force, it will naturally deter many respectable ' 

Individuals of talent and capital from extending tbeir operations in India so 
far as they otlierwise would do if they felt themselves in perfect security, 

2803. Do you mean that capatilists or men of talent have been unwilling 

to employ tiielr capita), or exercise their talent in situations where they were 
liable to be removed at a few da^’S notice, from the place where such capital 
or talents were employed? — I should suppose that every reflecting mind 
would hesitate on tlie risk of employing either talents or capital, except with 
great caudon, in a country where so severe a law as the one here alluded to 
was liable to be enforced. i 

2804. ^ During your residence in India, could any person in the'service of 
His Majesty, or the East-India Company, reside within the territories subject 

to 
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of India are incapable of improvement, I must protest against the doctrine, 
as being, in my humble opinion, an unjust and libellous judgment passed on 
the ^vhole community. We have at this moment an illustrious example in 
this country of what native Indians can attain by their own unaided exer- 
tions. Let it also be recollected that in many branches of art their skill is 
absolutely unrivalled. Several of their fabrics, such as musHns,- sliawls, 
embroidered silks, handkerchiefs, &c., together with pieces of workmanship 
in gold, silver, and ivory, have never yet been equalled by British artists. 
Their architecture, though peculiar, is of a supeiior order, and in the con- 
struction of great public buildings they have exerted powers of moving and 
elevating large masses which are unknown to European architects. Agricul- 
ture also made its first progress, and attained considerable perfection m the 
East, which in this respect, set the example to Europe. In these, and many 
other arts connected with the comforts and conveniences of life, the natives 
of India have made great progress in some, and attained perfection in others, 
without being in the smallest degree indebted to Euiopcan patterns or 
example. I do not mean to say that their progress or advancement has been 
a hundredth part so great or so rapid as that of' Europeans in the arts of life 
generally, but I do not think it fair to compare their present backward state 
with the advancement made by Europeans, considering the very different cir- 
cumstances in which both are respectively placed. The nature of the govern- 
ments under which the Indians have languished for so many centuries is suf- 
ficient to account for their stationary state ; and no argument can hence be 
drawn as to their natural incapacity. Many persons, I apprehend, who now 
contend for the freest introduction of Europeans into India, to operate as a 
stimulus to native improvement, seem to forget the vast difference of charac- 
ter existing in the two parties j that, consequently, to overrun India with 
Europeans before a better system of protection shall have been provided, 
w ould be to mingle a race of over-bearing conquerors with submissive slaves, 
and that oppression and injustice would be the inevitable lesnlt- Until the 
natives of India are raised (and I am sure they can be so raised with great 
advantage) to participate largely and actively in the government of them- 
selves, I feel persuaded that India never will be justly or securely ruled 
under any European sovereignty. 

2809- Can you state any improvements which have been introduced by the 
governments of India? — The governments of India at each of the presiden- 
cies have, very much to tlieir credit, encouraged the improvement of the 
natives by patronizing and supporting institutions for learning and the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. They have also attempted to introduce improvements in 
agriculture and in manufactures j but in those latter attempts Government, 
by stepping out of their own sphere, have generally, if not invariably, failed, 
2810. What attempts do 3 ou immediately allude to in which they have 
failed: — In the cultivation, for example, ofsun-Iiemp, as well in Bengal as 
on the western side of Ineia, I believe their attempts to cultivate indigo on 
their own account have been equally unsuccessful- 
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2811. Was not the attempt to cultivate sun.liemp in Bengal at the particu- 
lar residencies of the British Government at a lime when supplies fromihe 
North of Europe were likely to be denied daily?— It was. 

2812. And did it not cease wilh the renewal of that intercourse which took 
place with the north of Europe? — How far this cause may have influenced 
the cessation I know not ; but I know that as well in Bengal as on the 
the western side of India, the attempt was a complete failure, and attended 
withgreat loss. On the island ofSalsette a plantation of hemp uas carried 
on on Government account, and large sums expended on it. The plant 
seemed loflourish, but when cut, and in the process of pieparalion for use, 
the whole was spoiled, whether fiom ignorance or negligence I know not-, 
but the whole of the money expended in this plantation was thus a dead loss, 
and the attempt was consequently not renewed. 

2813. To what do you attribute that failure? — I attribute it to the same 
causes which occasion similar failures on the part of Government in all 
countries where they attempt to meddle with operations which do not apper- 
tain to their particular province. 

281'1-. Your opinion is, that individual enterprize is best calculated to pro- 
mote improvements of that sort in any country ?— Certainly, 

2815. Are you aware that the natives of Bengal in Oude, at present imi* 
taring European indigo settlers, prepare a considerable portion of that article 
now exported ?— The natives in Oude have got lately into a better mode of 
])repaiing indigo for this maiket. This may be occasioned partly, Dodoubt» 
fay the influence and example of Europeans, but in a great measure also, a 
1 conceive, by the unsaleable slate of the article in this country, which from 
the badness of its quality, and which rendered it indispensably necessary that 
some improvement sliould take place befoie it could be brought into morv 
general use and consumption, by manufacturers. 

2816. Did the natives ever manufacture any indigo for export 25 or 30 
years ago, or was it not entiiely begun by Europeans ? — Certainly not entirely 
begun by Europeans; for indigo as a colour was known and used in the East 
fiom the earliest limes, and therefore manulactured as well as exported by 
natives alone. The great extension of the manufacture of indigo in Bengal 
of l.ite years is no doubt to be ascribed to Biitish enterpiize and capital, but 
oftliepiesent produce of the Bengal provinces (exclusive of what is produced 
in Oucle) at least .ibout 20,000 chests are actually "rown and manufactured 
by natives alone, and consigned by them to olher'natives in Calcutta. Some 
of the specimens manufactured by natives are to the full as fine as the most 
beautiful pioducts of European factones; but this is not generally the case, 
a few of the native raeiclranU only export this article iliiect to Europe, from 

not having con e'iponilents in this country to whom to send it, the greater 

part iheiefore always passes through the hands of Europeans, as the exporting 
merchants. ' • ^ 

2817. Are 
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2817. Are the inhabitants of Calmtta, Madras, and Bombay, living under July l 8Jt. 

the protection of the King’s courts, and in daily intercourse with Europeans, ji Fsa 

equal or superior in education and intelligence to the mass of British native ’ ’ " 

subjects living in the provinces under the exclusive government of the East- 

India Company ?~They are, generally speaking, a better educated race than 
the inhabitants of the interior, but this I ascribe to their living in mucli more 
comfortable circumstances than tlie inhabitants of the interior, and coming 
more habitually into contact with European refinement. Although the 
poverty of the interior unhappily consigns its inhabitants to a state of con- 
firmed degradation, in which improvement, cither of tljeir circumstances or 
moral habits, seems equally hopeless, there arc still to be found in every 
part oF India numerous individuais, whose natural taients and capacity arc 
fully equal to the inhabitants of tiic Presidencies. 

2818. Had the commerce of Calcutta and Bombay been left as formerly, 
exclusively to the East-ludia Company and to the natives, what in your opi- 
nion would at this day have been the condition of the natives of those places ? 

— They would have remained, I conceive, as stationary, or perhaps declin- 
ing, as all countries invariably do whicli are subject to arbitrary governments 
and monopolies. 

2819. Then the present improved state you attribute principally to tiic 
opening of the trade with that country ?->I do. 

2820. Have such of the natives of Bombay as came under your observation 
any repugnance to coaimcrcial pursuits, or any indisposition to engage in 
external and internal trade, other than what may arise from the want of their 
having sufficient means? — Certainly no repugnance^ they are, on the con- 
trary, like all the natives of India lam acquainted with, very much given to 
commercial and industrious pursuits, and exceedingly well qualified to suc- 
ceed in them. 

2821. Have they, to your knowledge, evinced any antipathy towards the 
consumption of the useful staple commodities of Great Britain, or of any other 
country ?.->So far from any antipathy to the use of European commodities, 
those articles are very much coveted in every part of India. 

2822. To what circumstances do you mainly consider it is owing, the slight 
foreign and internal commerce of India in comparison with the extent and 
fertility of the country, and the vast population it possesses? — I ascribe it, 
and always have done, to the extreme poverty of the great mass of tlie popu- 
lation, chiefly occasioned by the pressure of our fiscal institutions. 

2823. Ale you aware that, computing the population of British India with 
the rate of taxation in that country, the amount per bead exacted by tlie 
government there does not exceed five or six shillings sterling for each per- 
son j and if so, do you consider that can produce the poverty of which you 
complain? — ^Taking the revenue at £23,000,000, and the population at 
80,000,000 to 100,000,000, this would not be deemed a large or dispropor- 
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wheie from 45 to 50 per cent, of the gross produce is actually levied as 
revenue. , 

2829. You have stated that the tax is equal in some cases to the produce 
of the land j has land then a saleable value in any part of India where the 
taxes take away the whole of this produce? — lam personally acquainted with 
instances where the revenue assessed upon certain lands has actually exceeded 
the gross produce. I have also known other lands in India where a revenue 
has been assessed as being speciiically derivable from rice-lands, plantations 
of fruit-trees, pepper vines, and other articles, and each portion particularly 
described j but on comparing the assessment tvith the lands in question, 
those very lands have been found to have been nothing but jungle within 
the memory of man. Land however has a saleable value in those parts of 
India where our revenue systems admit of some rent being derived from the 
land by the landholder or proprietor ; but when the whole lent is absorbed 
by the government tax or revenue, as under Ryotwar or Aumaunee manage- 
ment, the land is of course destitute of saleable value. 


19 July 1831. 
Rtckards,Esq. 


2830. Is the soil and climate in Bombay and Madras suited for the growth 
of sugar and indigo ?— Yes. 

2881, Are there any of those articles raised for exportation ? — Indigo is 
raised in the Madras provinces for exportation, and brought to this country. 

2832, Is there any in Bombay ?— There was none in my lime in Bombay. 

2833. Do you consider the monopoly of salt throughout British India, 
the monopoly of opium, and the monopoly of tobacco in some of tlie Madras 
provinces, prejudicial or otherwise to the interestsof commerce?— I consider 
all monopolies bad j 1 know of nothing resulting from them but unmtxed evil, 
considered in their edects on the community at large. 

2834i, Do you consider that the industry of those parts of India, where those 
monopolies exist, would be promoted by their abolition or throwing the 
respective 'branches of trade open to the inhabitants generally ?— The more 
open and free trade and manufactures can be made, the more we know, from 
experience, they will flourish. 

2835. You are aware that they are sources of revenue to a considerable 
extent, are you able, from your knowledge to state whether, if the monopolies 
were removed, they could be made productive to the revenue to the same 
extent? — It has generally been found that revenue has in the long run in- 
creased from the abolition oi monopolies, or of prohibitive or protective duties. 
In the instances alluded to in India it is quite clear that a certain sum of 
revenue is indispensably necessary for the support of the different establish- 
ments kept up in thatcduntry, and it would thereff)re be indispensablyneces- 
sary that every reduction of the different branches of taxation now in force 
should, as I have explained on a former occasion, be gradually and cautiously 
reformed. ' ' 

‘ 3B2 
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28S6. Would not soch a reform, and opening those monopolies, increase 
Aeto* E.q commerce of India =-I am firmly of opinion 
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tlon like the present the compressed into an examina- 

printedseverarcopierof tw^a 'e of Directors have, much to their honour, 
of theirservants, which volumes ?nnf° this subject, for the use 

upon those heads a careful insno “teful and detailed information 

Vince every impar’tial rod iK 

adapted to the circumslanc^ end hab tl of fheT •’a?''"’'' “iV 

they may be considered a failure in iverv mr? f ™Pression is that 

no part of the eeneral iHmin.w* . ” part of India, whence there is 
reform ^ adnumstration more in need than this is of immediate 

desciibed, what proVeerdo yoiPtiimk^'lh'^^’ ’ a 
India becoming cithc? a wedthv a ^ inhabitants of British 

of their conducting a trade with’thisVmoT"’ “ “““crcial people, and 
hers, and the extent and fertilitv of iha ^ ^ commensurate with their num 
ever , the people of India are luSmJnil™''"'''*’ °‘=‘^“Py 

expectations that can be formt^H nr ^ commercial to answer the highest 
two countries, but our local inshtmmS"^^‘^’i'"i''“P^‘^‘ >>c‘"'ccn the 

he greaUy altered or modified before revenue systein, must 

eiore the natives can become wealthy or 
prosperous 
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prosperous ; if the condition of the natives, |their habits, their wants, their 
rights, and their interests, were properly attended to, all the rest would follow 
as a matter of course. 

281-1. Does the answer you have now given apply to tlie Bombay, Madras, 
and Bengal presidencies, where the nature of settlement varies ?— To all. 

284-2. Would you make any exception with respect to tliose parts of India 
where the permanent settlement has been established? — As regards the 
judicial system, I think no difierence exists j it appears to me to have been a 
failuie every where, and to be ill suited to the habits and the wants of the 
natives of India. The revenue system has gradually grown into improvement 
in Bengal, owing in a great measure to the effect produced by the opening 
of the trade, in occasioning increased demand for the production of lands 
on which an unalterable tax had been fixed. In this way I conceive that 
the opening of the trade to India l)as greatly conduced to give additional 
value to the lands in Bengal, and to enable those who now possess estates in 
that quarter to obtain a rent for them, and sometimes a high rent, wliere in 
the first instance there was none at all, or scarcely a sufficiency for a scanty 
subsistence. 

2843. Aieyou able to state the pioviiicesand parts of India where the 
permanent settlement exists?— In Bengal chiefly. It not entirely. Many at> 
tempts were made to introduce it Into the provinces subject to the Madras 
government, but in all without success ; and 1 Co not know whether there is 
any province now under the Madras government in which the permanent 
settlement is in force. 

2844. Can you state the amount of the population where the permanent 
settlement exists? — ^The population of the Bengal provinces has been corn- 
puted at somewhere between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000, 1 believe. 

28“^?. You have stated that under the existing system of judicature, 
police and taxation, the commerce of India cannot, in your opinion, improve 
in a manner commensurate with the lertility and population of the country; 
do you know what opinion Sir Thomas Munro expressed, with reference to 
the natives bearing taxation to a mucli greater extent than the state required, 
rather than, under the existing laws, make any complaint against it ? — I am 
aware that Sir Thomas Munro has expressed such an opinion. That opinion 
I conceive to be founded on the present slavish and degraded condition of 
the people who, in many instances, are afraid to complain. The same effect 
is produced, and by the very same causes, in all countries where the revenue 
is so exorbitant, and its exaction so rigorously enlbrced as it is in India. 
Turkey I take to be an example in point. 

2846. In what manner was the Company’s investment of piece-goods fur- 
nished in the Bombay presidency previous to the present charter, as far as 
your own personal observation enables you to state? — In a publication of 
mine in 1814, I gave, in an Appendix No. 5, an abstract of a series of pro- 
ceedings 
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19 ceediiip connected mth the provtsion of the Con,pony-s investment et 
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positive facts the necessary consequences of the Corapany, as soverelj 
interfenng in the internal trade of their own dominions V/tliis nublication 
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weavem itee comn , that'lhe 

guese, French and ArAh m from Dutch. Portu 

paid them for standanU^nrT*^^^®"*®’ inferior goods than the Company 
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oomLrc a res ”n, and Company’s 

weavers, for whlcroli del r“8g''"g »” *0 part of the 

punishment That the nhipct p subject to severe and exemplary 

Observed, to establisl an& f ‘'if '“ident was as lie liimseff 
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and when seventy was cxpr/* a « called refractory conduct, 

niake It appear a&krrylirft/ 

connection with the Comnaiiv^nr fh government, and to have no 

and complaint against the^Bmi-sh JOterests, lest it should excite ill wiH 
goods trade for the Comn-;"^ to monopolise the piece, 

the resident to keep the wavers alw'^ ^ syistematic object with 

prevent their engagino- with other advance from the Company to 

a so prevailed on to gf>e orders, m ^ neighbouring princes were 

chants and brokers should have a nr,.r^ ‘districts, that the Company’s mer 
account should piece goods be sold^n others, and that on no 

transfer of Surat to the SriUsh irnvt> persons , that subsequent to the 
our own Court of Justice was authority of the Adawlut, 

sures These and other acts commilLu”^ ^ interposed to enforce those raea 
are recorded at full length m the^Sor fV^PP'^^^^'^aand unjust to the weaver*, 
abstract alluded o fiom 1 ^?^^ Commercial Diary, extending in the 
nom 1796 to 1811, and no doubt the same or similar 

practices 
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practices existed elsewhere, for the system, and not the individuals, were lo Jul\ 1831 

most to blame in this matter. This, indeed, is the impression I would wish 

to convey to the Committee m giving these details. Although A.B. may be ^ 
recorded to have committed these acts, it is but too probable that C. D. would 
have done the same under the same circumstances A commercial resident, 
anxious to promote the Company’s interests, or dreading the consequences 
of disappointment in completing the Company’s investment, naturally desires 
to secure in ib favour all the advantages which power can give it. To this 
end arbitrary and oppressive acts are secretly encouraged, or connived at, till 
the commission of them comes to be considered a zealous performance of 
official duty, and this must ever be the case where power and commercul 
dealings are committed to the same hands 

2847 Have not those practices which you have now stated been done 
away with in most parts of India ^ — This was the practice when I quitted 
India m 1811 , I have understood that sundry regulations have been passed 
since that period lor correcting tins system of providing the Company’s 
investment, but I do not believe that those regulations ever have been or can 
be edectual as long as the present system of poiver and commerce umled 
exists. 

2848. Are you aware that the Company has not for years had any invest 
ment ftom Surat, or that part of the country ?— I allude to other places as 
well IS Surat, vshen I speak of the general mode of providing the Company’s 
investments m India 

2849 You are aware that the Company, when they objected to the free 
trade being earned on, alleged tint the inhabitants of India would be ruined 
by the want of the Company's employment in the various commercial 
branches where they were used ? — It has been so alleged. 

28^0 Can you state whether the allegation that the native inhabitants of 
India have sudered from the loss of the Company’s trade is well founded or 
not? — On the contnry, the community at large would considerably gam by 
the withdrawal of the Company from aff branches of trade. 

2851. Have they not in every branch where the Company have ceased to • 

trade been comparatively free fioro that oppression which you have stated to 

have existed ? — They certainly have The Company would also be great 
gaineis by the entire abolition of their own trade, for whilst they would gain 
as sovereigns, they would also be saved flora those heavy losses which are 
inseparable from their present commercial operations 

2852, Can you state what opinion the Marquis of Wellesley expressed in 
an official despatch of 1804 on the subject of the Company’s carrying on 
trade in piece goods and others, in Bengal, soon after bis arnval there?— 

In a letter from the Governor General m Council to the Government of 
Madras, dated the 19th of July 1804, Paras 44 to 40, it is stated that the 

government 
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19 J^I831 pvernment of Madras and Bombay dnr.ng the last Charter prohibited Bn 
« mtkards, n ; ‘'‘‘'‘''"g ‘<> Europe in piece goods unless such merdiam! 

consented that their goods should be provided by the commercS agents 
the Company, and the Government General on that occasion denLnced 
such stipulations as being equivalent to a prohibition of the trade 

SS53 Comparing the effects of that sjstem which sou have now alluded 
to of providing the Company's investment with the inconveniences sihch 
arfvou''irsed" ‘'■<1 importation of British cotton inanuf“; rtich 
AeKdiai San ?“Ther“““"® the interests of 

reL to vano i, >>=fore quoted 

practised noon the "S°ur and oppression which weie then habitually 
wulf hose I have al J “f Government, of the same kind 

communitv at '“■"Suage as injurious to the 

incTsStwith Company ^hemselves, and lerj 

tri The urovision iti^^#’* of promoting the general prosperity of the coun 
described in that Ipttor the Company*s investment in the manner 

the letter itself as nn considered and is accordingly denounced in 

manufactures into India f'"’ introduction of cheap Bntsh 

optmonrrot'XtfMio'^L:.^^^ 

of (lotitesUc"^productwo"’!ind*Mrf''°’’'“ uianufactiire every where must be 
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now imported into India at a a'l'cles of British manufacture are 

articles, can be produced m th^*" same, or conesponding 

coarse cotton art.S manulael'^Y 'V'f'" ^^Pa^aede, the use of 
There ts one very strooTnYnf ro *'’ “‘= ‘luuuaabes 

tmst which is now expofted from Y quantity of cotton jam 

manufacture on dte spot anS ,T 1"'^“ Cor the purpose of 

regards coarse ^ods rnMacfn Y trade , but as 

reference to official returns that r i" I believe it will be found, on 

than everoftheYS are n™ .J 'f uotgieater quant, ttes 

chief market for thmn), whence it is o'lY'li*” ^lastern Archipelago, (the 
superseded ^ clear that the manufactuie h is not been 

all their commYmarfec'tmm,'‘do'‘|oJ""”cT‘ ’’'""8 ■'almved from 

cperation of remitting the terntonsl ,j‘"‘ ‘^'Pate any inconvenience m the 
military payments ?— None whatever as to England for political and 

evidence > gave to the Committee Ust year^ already explained in the 
2830 Do you know the amount of the payments made in England on an 

average 
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average of years?— I could state the average for the last twenty years from 
one of the statements which is upon the table of the Committee ilM had it 
before me j the amount has greatly increased of late years, and according to 
that statement, it now amounts, if.I recollect right, to between two and three 
millions annually. 

2857. In what manner would you propose, under such circumstances, 
that the territorial levenue should be remitted? — It might'be remitted in 
good bills without any inconvenience, and with perfect security for their 
payment In this country. 

2858. Comparatively speaking, do you anticipate any greater difficulty in 
remitting revenue from India to England to meet all those payments than 
there now exists in remitting the Scotch and Irish revenue to the English 
Exchequer? — The one may be remitted with as much ease and security as 
the other; there is no difficulty in making remittances from one country to 
another where the commercial intercourse is free. This is the case between 
all the countries of Europe, and with America ^ and 1 can see no reason why 
the same facilities might not exist in the commercial intercourse between 
India and England. 

2859* At the present time, you consider that there are certain impedi- 
ments to the commerce between England and India ?— I do. 

2860. If the money requisite tor those payments can now be remitted under 
those restrictions, uould it not be easier to remit it if the trade was free, and 
carried on to a greater extent? — Certainly. 


Jbvis, die Julii, 1831. 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


THOMAS LANGTON, Esq. called in, and examined. 

2861. You are a merchant at Liverpool, and have received a regular mer- 
cantile education ? — I have ; 1 have been all ray life engaged in commercial 
pursuits. 

2862. Have you recently given particular attention to the financial ac* 
counts of the East-India Company ? — 1 have ; I was last year upon the depu- 
tatioa from Liverpool here, to oppose the- renewal of the charter, at the time 
when Mr. Melvill was examined upon the 7th of June 1880 ; and I was le- 
quested by those with - whom I acted to compare those statements with the 
accounts, with the view of ascertaining how ffir those statements might 
might not be implicitly relied upon. 

3 C ‘ 2863. How 
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2\ July 1831 286 s How far back have you carried your retrospect of tlie Company’s 

accounts, and will you state to the Committee the grounds on which you have 

2 I angion, I sq pursued that inquiry ’—I have gone back to the year 1765, the period of the 
acquisition of the Dewannee, to which Mr Melvill’s preliminary observations 
extend Mr Melvill, before entering on the comparative-statement of the 
financial results of the Company’s affairs during the present charter, forwhich 
he had been called on m question 567I, considers it desirable previously to 
place before the Committee, in as clear a point of view as he can, the position 
of the Company in respect of the two branches of their affairs at the close of 
the last charter, and he adds, that it is obviously important that the Com 
miUee should see tliat the commercial capital of the Company rests on a solid 
basis, and that the debt of the East India Company had its origin entirely ra 
territorial causes The propriety of adopting such a couise, and the inut 1 ty 
of any inquiry into the result of the transactions «ince 1814>, till a well ascfii" 
tamed point of departure had been first obtained, was so obvious, that my at 
tention has been principally directed to examine in how far Mr Melv II has 
succeeded in establishing the relative situation of the two branches at tbe 
commencetnent of the piesent chartei on yust and admissible grounds 

2864 Are the Committee to consider the data from which you draw the 
conclusions you are about to stale to be taken fiom official documents?— 
Yes 

2865 As you have well considered Mr Melvill’s evidence, what is the 
result which you consider he brings out, and how far does it accord with the^ 
result which, after the deliberate examination you liave made, you now flie 
prepared to state ?— Mr Melvill states to the Committee, in answ er to ques- 
tion 5671, that if the accounts bad been sepaiated previously to 1814, accord 
mg to the plan laid before Parliament in I8I6, a balance of £120i4 9S4 
would have been due at the closeof 1814, from the territorial to the cominer 
cial branch It must be obvious to the Committee that from such data as are 
afforded by the accounts laid before Parliament by the East India Compifly* 
no such precise balance can be deducted as woiild be expected between 10 
diMduals responsible to each other for correct statements of their Uanssc 

V tions, an approximative result is all that can be attempted, and when the 

Committee shall have heard that which I have endeavoured to deduce, and 
the grounds on which U is founded, it will be for them to decide whether that, 
or the very differentone which Mr Melvill presents, makes the nearest ap 
proach to the actual relative situation of the two branches 

2866 Can you state upon what principle Mr Melvill has pmceeded <n 
arriving at lus results? — Mr MelviU divides the time from the first acquisi 
suion of the Dewannee to the commencement of the piesent charter 
three stages, and he particularizes the proportion of the balance which he 
states to be due to the commerce incurred m eath that is, from 1765 
I78O, from 1780 to 1793, and from 1793 to 18U 

2867 ^V'lth respect to llie first period, how does Mr MtelVill proceed^— 

Concerning 
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Concerning tlie first period he says in bis reply : “ Ip the year 1781 there 
was laid before Parliament a statement framed by a committee of East>liidia 
.proprietors, for the purpose of showing what part of the Company’s com- 
mercial funds had been expended in the wars whicli preceded the acquisi- 
tion of the Dewannce : that account, whicli can be exhibited in detail, showed 
that the charge incurred by tlie Company in those wars, in excess of tlic sums 
afterwards derived /rom the territorial revenues, amounted, cxchstveiy of any 
charge of interest, to £3,616,000.’* 

2S6S. Have you examined that paper, and wJiat is its date ?— I have in 
vain sought for such a paper amongst those presented to Parliament in 1731> 
but 1 found one, presented on the £6ih and dated the l6th of May 17^3, 
which corresponds so nearly with Mr. i^Ielvili’s description, that I have no 
doubt it is that lie refers to, and tlic date in lits answer is probably an error of 
his or the printer’s, 

2869. Have you found that paper and examined it ? — I have consulted it in 
the Journal-office, it is in Press 22, Bundle 16, No. 202. The only details which 
it exhibits arc, that on a comparison ot the funds, cargoes, See. sent to India, 
with the cargoes, &c. returned to England from thence, between the year 
1730 and the year 174^, it appears that .£1,818, had remained in India 
during those years for tlie maintenance of the Company’s scltiemcnls in 
India, more than the revenues, collected in the several provinces produced 
•during that time; that upon a similar comparison between the years 1749 
and 1764, £6, 888, 121- had remained there; that deducting from this latter 
sum the amount which had remained there during the former period, it leaves 
£5,069,684, which they Infer must have been spent in tlie prosecution of the 
.wars with the native princes, uliich terminated in thegrantof the Dewunnee. 

2870. Do the proprietors of East-India stock claim the £5,069,684 
alleged by them to have been expended from tlicir commercial funds in those 
wars, as a debt due to the commerce from teiritory ? — TJicy merely state the 
amount thus expended in the wars, the success of whicii had led to the terrU 
'torial acquisitions; stating that that sum, having been evidently supplied 
•from the credit of the trade, ought surely to be reimbursed to the proptietors 

before any claim of participation had been admitted on the part of the State. 

2871. Is the paper or st.itement of the proprietors of East-India slock 
alluded to accompanied by any voucliers or details, to enable you to ascertain 
of what items the debtor and creditor side of tiiat account hud been made 
up.^ — There are no vouchers leferred to. 

2872. How are the sums afterwards derived from the territorial revenue 
'a\ceruined? — Another paper presented by the committee of proprietors, and 
whicli I 'have also obtained I’rom the Jomnal-office, Press 22, Bundle I6, 
No. 202, and signed “ Samuel Nicol), Accountant, East-India House,” 
shows a balance, on coinp-iribon of the goods, stores, bullion, &c. sent to India 
•and China fiom 1764 to I777i with those received from thence between I7C6 

3 C 2 and 
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21 Jul) 1831 
7 Laug(on,Csq 


1779» of £3,622,969, which is therefore stated as the sum realized in Eng 
land from the revenues. 

2873 Is this paper accompanied by any vouchers or details?— There i«a 
similar want of all reference to vouchers 

2874. Had you, at the Journal office, access to all the papers presented on 
that day to the House ? — I examined the whole of them , they are twenty in 
number, but these are the only ones which appeared to me important to the 
question before the Committee 

2875. Do any of the remaining seventeen purport to be vouchers or 
explanatory statements of the items of those you now produce ?— No 

2876. Were there no Parliamentary documents of authority, to which tlie 
Company’s auditor general might have had lecourse, for tlie purpose of 
proving that the commercial capital of the East India Company rested on a 
solid basis, and that the debt ot India had lU oiigtn entuely in territonal 
causes?— There were accounts prepared by the Company’s accountant 
general and laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Coromons 
in 1773 and 1782, which I suppose will be considered documents of higher 
authority than those which have just been exhibited to the Committee from 
those accounts, which are plain, straight forward, and intelligible compared 
with tiiose furnished to Parliament since that period, it appears, that between 
1765 6 and 1778‘9 the Company’s commercial bianch had drawn from the 
terutorial revenues the sum of £6, 115,979, this is independent of manycon* 
sunt and heavy outgoings which had previously been borne by the com* 
merce, but from which, on the grant of the Dewannee, it seems to have been 
instanUueously relieved 

2877 Do the documents to which you liave last referred appear in the 
Report of the becret Committees in I773 and 1782’ — Yes they do 

2878. Assuming for the present, that the sum stated by the proprietors to 
have been drawn from the revenues was correct, will the comparison of that 
sum, with the amouut stated by them to have been spewt m the war^, give 
the result which Mr. Melvill lias stated to the Committee? — The sum of 
£3,622,969, staled by the committee of proprietors as derived from tho tsr* 
ntorial revenues, when deducted from the sum of £5, 069,684, the amount 
stated as spent in the wars, leaves onfy £1,446,715, and not £3,6l6,000, 
stated by Mr. Melvill as the excess of expenditure above the sums derived 
from the revenue 

2879. Then even assuming what you presume to be tlie same data, 
draw a different result? — ^Yes. 

2880. Are y ouable to account in any way for tins difference ?— It appears, 
from another paper presented by the committee of proprietors upon the same 
day, that during those fourteen years £2,169.899 had been paid into the 
Exchequer, m participation of tlie Bengal surplus revenue, in pursuance of 
agreements recorded in the Acts of the 7th Geo. 3, c 57, and the 9lli Gea 3- 

c Slf 
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c. 24, by whicli the Company were allowed to remain in possession of 
the territories and revenues for seven years, in consideration of annual 
payments of £400,000 during that time. On account of these payments, 
the £ 2 , 169,399 before mentioned was paid at different times, and this 
sum added to the £1,446,71^ spent in tlic wars, in e^ccess of tlie sums 
afterwards derived from the territorial revenues, will make up the sum 
of £3,6x6,114, which so nearly agrees with that stated by Mr. Melvill as 
due from the territory to commerce, that I presume it wul afibrd the real 
explanation of the di^erence; but as Mr* McIvHI docs not mention or allude 
to this paper, and as it appears to me that It would be unjust to claim as a 
debt from the territory the amount paid to Government for the permission to 
appropriate the surplus territorial revenue, this diifercDce may possibly bo 
otherwise explained by Mr. Melvill. 

2881, Have tlie goodness to look at the three Accounts to which you have 
now been referring. 

{Tlie said Accounts •xere read^ and are asjbllo’x:] 


2 lJuly 1831. 
T.Lanffton,£sg, 


Statements 
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STAIEMENTS to •.how the E\peases of tlie Wars and Hostilitibs la India 
of tlm Dewaiiiiees of Bengal, Babar, and 


A Statkubnt of tlie Coet of the Goodo and Sloie<« cvported from England, of the 
fiom Ahidad, and of the Piofiu 4in<iiig on the Sale of Europe Goods and Stores m 
Lai goes fur the corfe^poudiiig Yc»i',iii ordei to show what the Returns fell short of 
DiMiii bailees m India with the native Pnnt-e', and when the East'India Compaay’s 


From 
Stpr. 1/30 

ts» 

'"ijii. 17*15 , 

15 Yi,ais 


To the fcovt lu England of the gi)od«, ^lore^, and' 
bullion expuiuU tb h dit and China, theannnint 
paid lui bills of exciiange ilunn on thu Di« , 
rcctur»,and the charge* paid lui raisingieciniui 
S.C III the com se ol the hfieen n eai . tusetliei | 
will thc'piofit (aiuomitwig to abunl£S60,000)l 
an-itig fiuni the *alc ot Europe guuils and 
I •toidabioad........ J 


£ 

]3,]52,CC8 


£ 


l3,lo2,flCa 
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Jjjly J83J 
T Laagloa, ^#7 


Aii^tuncti out of t(ic CompativVTr uiing Stock, previous to tlic obtaining tlie Grants 
Ons<a, .ukI ibe Five Nortlicru Circar*-, lu the Vear 1/65. 


Milu iry Charge^ &c p uil at Homo, of cUc UilUof Exchange dr mu on the Directors 
India and Ciiiua, from 1780 to 17*15, cuntrastcil vvitli the Invoice Co«t of the returning 
tiie above Sum« ilNbur«cd fruin hence, at a period prior to any of those Dispute^ or 
Concerns m India tv ere condiitd solely to Cuiuinercc. 


From 

March 1732 
to 

Alarch 1747 
15 Years. 


fiy the Amount of im e«tmciits imported into Eng- s 
land from India and China in the tiftcen >cars, I 
reckoning from the arrivals m 1732 down to ^ 
those that came home in 174G, the<c, accord- [ 
ing to the invoices, came to . ) 




U, 334,528 


Bv Balance, being the amount which India and ^ 
Ciiina ictnnicd to CiigUnd short uf the sums 
' furut-hedanddiobtirsed bvEngl indfor the enp- j 
I port uf the several seliUmcnts, including the I 
I jiruhis on theoutvvard trade, amounting to j 

I 


1,818,440 


13,152,963 


Tiole — ^'riie £], 818,440, the Balance above, sbowo the sinoiint CApended 
111 the epace of Hftevii )cap-, for the maintenance of the Coinpany*' settle- 
ments 111 IndiJ, mure than the levcntics collected in the sevei'ul presidencies 
produced during that tvriii, c(]ud, on the general average, to £121,229 1 
jear. 
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21 July 1831 
T. Langtm, Esi. 

STATEMENTS to show the Expenses of the Wars ami Hostilitiks in Inda 
of the De« annees of Bengal, Babar, and 


A Stateuent made out to show the Sums expeneJeJ in India from the Treasury m 
Years, from 1751 to 1766, to support the Wars cained on In India agaiu't the Name 
expended in the space of the above fifteenYears, when the Conipany'sTransaclions 


From 
Sept. 1749 
to 

Sept. 1764, 
15 Years. 


To the cost in England oi the gooili, stores, and ' 
bullion sent to India and China, the amount 
paid for bills of exchange drawn on the Di- 
rectors, and the expenses incurred for raising 
and tcaa<portiog tioops, and some other dis 
bursemeats not relating to commeice. These 
sev«£ral articles, including the proht, amounting 
to about £l,500,000> aiisuig from the sale of 
Europe goods and stores abioad, came to, in 
the Meea years........................ ............. v... 


I 


£ 


10,051,071 


10,031,0/1 I 


The average amount of the expenses incurred tii the fifteen j car-, more tlim' 
England, and from the profits of the Ouiiv.ircl lidde, came io£I39,00ft 
From whence deducting £121,229 fur each tear, being tin. aicraS« 

Trade, ivhicli, for the 


shon 8 the amount expended to carry on the w ars against the native pnocc*/ 
and that sum having been evidcmly suppliid from the credit of the iradt» 
tion, hud been admitted on the part of the State. 
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21 Jgly 1831. 
T, Langtm, Esq 


sustained out of the Company’s Trading Stock, previous to the obtaining the Grants 
Orissa, and the Five Northeca Circars^ in ibe Year l7^>~^onlinued. 


England, and from the Profits arising from the Outward Trade, in the space of fifteen 
Princes, by comparing the Demands for those fitleen Years’ Warfare with the Sums 
were merely commercial. 


From ' 
March IJSI 
to 

March 1766 j 
15 Years. 


By the Amount returned to Eng- ^ 
land f^roni India and China ia I 
goods, in thespaceoffifteenyears, I 
reckoning from the cargoes which I 
arrived in 1751 to those which ar- / 12,043,745 
rived in 1765 inclusive j these se- I 
veral investments were invoiced I 
at i 


Add to this the bums paid in dif- 't 
ferent years by Government I 
in lieu of forces withdrawn / 
from India.. I 


119,202 


By Balance, being the amount which India and* 
China returned to England short of the sums 
furnished and disbursed by England for the 
support of the several selUemeots, including the 
profit arising from the sale of Europe goods 
and stores abroad; came to, for tho fifteen 
years 


12,162,947 


6,888,124 


19,051,071 


the amount of the revenues, and taken from the Treasury in' 
for c-ach year ; equal, for the fifteen years, to 

amount of the commercial drain on England and its Outward' 
fifteen years, came to 

The cetaatadec 


£6,888,124 

1,818,440 

£5,069,684 


and from the success of which wars the territorial acquisitions were acquired; 
ought surely to be reimbursed to the proprietors before any claim of participa- 


3D 
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2lJalyl831 
T.Langlonf Csq. 


A STATEMENT to sliou the Amount realized in England 


Fiom 

Seiit I7&I, 

Sept 1778 , 
H Years 


I To the cost ta Enqland of the good®, stores and 
' bullioo sent to India and China; with the ex- 
pense of raiaiDg and transpoi ting troops for the 
defence of the teintoriee, with other charges 
(not relating to commerce) paid here, from the 
Season 17^4 to the Season 1777» j 
both included, these seveial I £ 
heads came to ••• I 9,900,489 


The bdU of exchange diawn from 
India and China on the Dircc 
tors, from the Season 1763 to tbe 
Season 1778 , both inclu«ite 6,996,015 

The profits ammg m fourteen 
jears from the sale of Europe 
goods and stores abroad, the Ust 
>ear bycsuiuate, and applied to 
the purchase of the iQ.ves(.nieQlS 
for Europe 1,140,421 


I Ealaocc j being what tbe above articles are short 
I of the amount of the investments, and is there- 
I fore the sum realized to England fiom the reve- 

I 


£ 


£ 

18,120,878 

3,622,909 
21, 740, 847 


N B The sum of i?3, 622, 969 realized from the revenues in fourlrfu 


Errors excepted. 
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from tlie Teirltoiies and Revenues obtained in India. 


From 

By tlie amount returned to England from India 


March 1766 

and China in the space of fourteen years, reckon- 
ing from tlie arrivals In I 766 to the arrlvah in 



both included: these several investmeuts. 


March 1780 j 
14 Years. 

according to their invoices, cost 

£21,721,654 


Received in ibe Season of 



1 Goveinmentj on account of the 

28,193 

£. 

21,749,847 





1 The above fourteen years’ imports were brought 
Ito market, aod sold in fourteen years and a half. 

/ 


or to their full amount. 


/ 



£. 

21,749,847 


years and a half, is nearly equal to seven gee cent, per annum on tbe capital. 


SlMUat NlCOiX,. 

IClh May 1/83, j Accountant. 


21 July 1831. 

T. Langtcntf Esq. ‘ 


SD2 
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2! July 1831 
T Langton, Esq. 


AN ACCQtIN'r of iLe Monies paid Goveroment, in consequence of Agrcemetito 
\utb the Company concerning the Territoiial Possessions m India. 


1/68 2-ilh March, being the Ut half yearly payment, per Agree- \ 

mcnt J 

SSihSept 2d ditto 

I7G9. 23d Marrh 3d ditto 

2SthSept 4ih ditto 

1770. 24Ui Marcli, being the Ut halfjeaily payment, per far-\ 

tber Agreement / 

28lh Sept 2il ditto 

1771. 23d March 3d ditto 

28th Sept 4th ditto 

1772 24tb March ............ 5th ditto ... 

1773 Paid m exchequer bills out of loan of £1,400,000 per Act"^ 

of Paiinment Isi July 1773» which was payable 29tb >■ 
Sept. 177^ ... ) 

Ditto, being part of the last payment per Agreement I 
payable 25tU March 1773 » j 

1773 13tlt J<ui., being the remamder ot the la«t pavment perl 
Agieeircnt, and nliich was payable 25tb March 1773 / 


£. t, i. 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200.000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 

200,000 0 0 


53,770 3 
115 619 14 9 


£ 


2,169,398 18 21 


(Criois excepted ) 

Eosi-Iiidia Hou.e, 1 SamoelNicocl, 

ICtli May 1/83 i Account lot 

{These Accounts, after tetitg -prinled m the Evidence, were taken out and 
restored to their place ] 

2882 Does It appear that in any of those accounts you have examined, 
tliere is any intcrest-accouot kept of the advances between territory and 
commerce, during the period to which that account relates’ — None what- 
ever , there is no distmction made between the branches, though a tUsunc- 
lion IS very easily drawn from them as prepared up to 1778-79 , but no 111 
lerest-accoiint from the one branch to the other appears to have been at all 
entered Upon during this period. 

2888. Docs there appear to be any interest-account previous to that 
period'— None whatever. 

2881-. May not that intcrcst-account, therefore, If such has been kept, 
pcrliajis account for the difference which you see m the statement of M*"- 
Mclvill * — I think at that period no distinction was made between the two 
branches ; and the idea or an interest-account between the two was never 
entertained 

28S5. if 
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2885. If the amount which you deduce from the accounts laid before the 21 July 1831. 
Secret Committees to have been derived by the commerce from the territo- 

rial revenues be taken as the more correct^ what will then appear to be the ^7- 

balance between the commerce and the territory at the close of the first 
period? — ^Ths amount of aid to the commerce from the territorial reve- 
nues during this period, drawn from these accounts, varies considerably, 
according as the supplies to BencooJen and the charges of St. Helena are 
included in, or left out of the account j but I take them in the most favour- 
able way for commerce, and adding to the 115,979* which they exhibit 
as the balance of aid to the commerce, the sums from the payment of which 
the commerce was relieved on the acquisition of the Dewannee, by their 
immediate transfer as a charge upon the territorial revenues, it cannot, I think, 
be doubted, that tbe Company was not only fully reimbursed for all the 
money spent in the wars between 1749 and 17641 (the greatest part of wliich 
had no apparent connexion with the subsequent acquisitions in Bengal), but 
that a large amount in excess of their outlay must have been added to their 
commercial funds out of the Indian territorial revenue. 

2886. Are the Committee to understand, tliat prior to the accession of the 
Dewannee to the Company the expenses for maintaining Bencoolen and St. 

Helena were charged on the commercial branch ?— There was no other 
source from which they could be defrayed. 

2887* Then ate the Committee to understand, that from the acquisition of 
the Dewannee, although those places had been previously kept up for the 
support of trade, tbe expenses of those establishments were immediately 
transferred from commerce to territory, and that in this way you consider 
the expenses which commerce had paid to territory have been more than 
repaid?— That is the ground upon which I make that remark. Those 
expenses liad always previously been borne by the commeice ; there was no 
other source from which they coultl be borne ; the same may be observed of 
the estabiisliments at Bombay, and even at Madras ; but these also, upon 
the acquisition of the Dewannee, were immediately from that time, and per- 
haps very properly, considered as territorial charges, but they were, at the 
time when they occurred, an immediate relief to tbe commerce. 

2888. Do you know the exact annual amount of the expenses for Ben- 
coolen and St. Helena the year before they were transferred to the territorial 
charges ?— No, 1 do not recollect it j but as nearly' as I recollect, the whole 
of the charges of St. Helena from 1765 to 1788.9, amounted to about 
1110,000, that is, about £10,000 a year, and the supplies to Bencoolen 
considerably more ; what the establLbment there was, I have no means 
uf judging, because it is combined with the funds supplied to that place 
for the purposes of trade. 

2889. Have you any other observations to ofier to tbe Committee in refer- 
ence to this period ? — I have with reference to the debt with which the ter- 
ritory is charged, and of which Mr. Mclvill states it to be important Uiat the 

Committee 
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I Langlon, Lsq 
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Committee should see tliat it had its origin entirely in territorial causes. From 
the accounts laid before tile Committee of Secrecy m 1782, it appears that it 
the close “11780, or to be more particular, on the Slst of October lyso for 
f7sffb’r h t >780 for Madras, and on the 27th of May 

I? n 3 bond debt in India amounted to £1,790,6^6. 

It appe.irs also that the amount by which it bad been increased since ITfii 
was about £1,229,239; the difference therefore of Jsei'ssy must “aveS 

fecumvto theb‘M‘'“'°f“l‘'r “f theDewannee, when the only 

This ^ *''= commercial assets of the Compan/ 

^d Its oZ,„ ' Melvill'sviewof the debt ha.ios 

admittm” the Pn™;^^^'? I further observe that' 

sur^ us tlrrunr?^'^ ^ “PP^Prtate to their own use the 

admimslratior„f attending the government and 

resZfof 1 ° rfj ““" 7 should have been fully provided for, before the 
srantm^L ed^hirs? T'‘* the Company 

defray the currnir necessary to borrow money to 

sidered a commemin 8“'^“'‘nnient, such loan can only be coo- 

well that owmo hefn! ® therefore at the close of I7S0, a 

revenues Sd ihf ® of the territory as that taken from the 

mu™b“ cohered as ‘*'!P°=^hle snrplus^nd replaced by loan, 

close of tift. und if, from /at time to the 

rest on that debt all ftti. ^ relieved from the payment of the inte- 

tmitory woufd Iiai “5'^ ren-uremg the same, the 

have?.7da sh Ihng ofdebi £52 000, 000 richer, it would not 

■n Its coffers than u hi« at prestr £10,000.000 sterling more 

Yes, ^ debt do yon mean the debts bearing interest in India 1 — 


pany were allowed to rctmn the dot “f Geo. 3, by which the Com. 

dition of paying a certain annual^s^fm '°Il “f India on con- 

delivered in, certain payments mS stated, from the papers 

reference to those accounts tliatTr^L^ understand by 

pany, m the preamble of i^e gtl/o?r 

£100,000 as part of the siimlii«r Geo. 3, to pay the annual sum of 

-It appears dMt they v'erT to Z M “I’ 
allowed to hold the territories anV.o' reccr th" rev“" 


280^1 Heir, a.y, . u I . ‘cuLjve me revenues, 

amble of the statute ?— No. ° ^ proposals alluded to in the pre- 


Pafdfor Se'^M “SThat“.”he' A^“ 9''' ^“0. 3, continue to be 

Company were mnccumarv required? — No, it appears that the 

the arrangement oFthe payment of ?■?!.« '■®*eased from completing 


I— V ui pccun j w.«.i.uities an 

bcenmdirae„l,..".V'“'“'>"“‘“d“csiT-'-" . . 


“luiaitcr Act rpl-itM lanf.* 1 * ‘^“Uinaiiuu luc uvu^v-t 

been m difficulties in this country tils'!”!? because they msy have 

iniscounliy, that they did not draw from the revenues 
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of India the sums mentioned. I have drawn out an account from those papers 
presented to the Committee of Secrecy, which I think shows the aid derived 
by the commerce from the territory during that period. 

2891. Have you any other grounds for supposing that there was a surplus 
of territorial revenue in the years to which you have alluded, except the fact 
of the payments having been made by the Company to the Government, as 
described by the 7th and 9th Geo. 3.?— Those payments might lead to the 
inference that there had been such a surplus, hut they could never have shown 
what the amount of that surplus was. It is from the accounts delivered in to 
the Committee of Secrecy ft’om the year 1765 to 177S-9, from each Presi- 
dency, Bencoolen and St. Helena, that I have combined and condensed the 
wljole account ; from which it appears to me easily to be deduced that the 
amount derived from the territory to the commerce is that amount which I 
have stated. What became of it does not appear. 

2895. Then the result of your calculations, drawn from the documents 
presented to the Secret Committee, leads you to the inference that the sums 
derived by the commerce from the territory at that time, were derived from 
it before all the expenses of government were paid by the territory ? — I con- 
ceive that the territories of India paid the whole expenses of government, and 
tlu\t this sura was taken by the Company as a surplus exceeding those 
expenses. From the addition made to the debt it would appear, however, 
that they must have taken more than llie surplus, since it became necessary 
to borrow money to make it up. There are no dates given but of the year ; 
therefore the Company may have wanted money and taken it in January, 
and it may not have been ascertainable till September what their revenues 
or surplus were. 

2896. Have you had an opportunity of looking to the charges and to the 
revenues of India during that period, and ascertaining whether, after 
deducting the charges from the revenue, there was a surplus ? — Undoubt- 
edly there was. 

2897* Have you those accounts? — I have a condensation of the several 
papers drawn into one. In a former answer I stated that the aid derived 
from the territory would appear different, according as the charges of St. 
Helena and Bencoolen were included in it or not. In the first instance I 
have taken out the account as including St. Helena and Bencoolen, and 
below I have made out the account as it would be if confined to the three 
Presidencies, which would make an aid of £6,981,000. This account 
extends from 1765*6 to 1778-9. 

2893. Do you put in this account in support of the opinion you have 
formed that there was an actual surplus revenue from territory during the 
period to which your examination alludes? — I do. 

2899. And those results are drawn, as you have staled, from the official 
papers laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons in 
1773 and 1782?— Tltey are. 

IT/ie 's:ttness delivered in the same, “xhich teas read asJbUovis .*] 


21 July 1831. 
T. Zangton^ Esq. 
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GENERAL STATE of Receipts and Disbursemeots at the sereral Presidencies and Settlements, ettrsctd 
from the Accounts laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons, in WSanairsi 






176J-5 

1765 6 

1766-7 


Receipts from 17C5 6 to 1778-9 

Renga) 

Madras- 

Bomba/ 

to 1777 8 

to 1770-1. 


TOriL 




BencDolen 

St. Helena. 

Cbaa. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

L 






5,028 


5«.13 j 3S9 

Territorial Acquisitions, > t 
Nabobs, &c J 

j8y423>a7o J 

L 0,666,939 

8, 001/171 

39,680 




Bond Debt contracted,! 
Notes put in circulation j 

1,5761348 

395,839 

646,043 

(05,378 

- 

15.360 


Remittances from other! 
Settlements i 

^371^49 

8,083,830 

2,326,197 

387,244 

15,893 

1,685,319 

7.«55839 



515,865 



7,496 

308,320 

! 8 90795> 

tones, on Indian and on ^ 
European Goods . . J 

1,167,610 

667,050 

1 24>>7>o 

1 


1 



Bills of Exchange on Eng- ! 

2.930, 5«5 

749,866 

953498 

336,402 

54.352 

1,926,664 

tew 

Canoes from Eurone, at*) 
Europe price, with ten ? 

1, 737.506 

i, 593.H76 

2.090.359 

354,065 

76, ”4 

' 2,931,913 

B.773i«3i 

per cuU* .. .. ) 



1 1 




— 

Total Receipts . . £ 

46,493,508 

1 

16,005,615 1 

8,683,218 

1,464,477 ■ 

158,883 

6,857,375 

79,66 jW 

DisbummenU (rom 1765-6 to 
1778 9 

Charges, Citjl and Mih-! 
tary, Buildings and For- 1 
tificalions, Favments. | 


1 





40,853.847 

34,063,105 

10,243,238 ' 

5,666,929 

720,756 

140,619 


Donations, &c. ,, J 








Bond Debt discharged,! 
Notes taken out of or- ? 

• 2,X44.439 

343.336 

78,437 

Z5i66t 1 



38,049 

3,6 o 9,9-> 

culauon .. .. J 




1 



7,87J,34> 

Remittances to other Set- 7 
tlemcnts .. .. j 

5,040,666 

*.903,50x 

570,314 

ego, 384 i 

3,945 

10,796 

’ 7>»73> 

133,774 

3, 737.53® 

factories, on Indian and > 

' i,34t,og6 

430,274 

634,031 

178.259 

on European goods J 







2J.887&R 

Cargoes toEurope, valued 1 
at pnmc cost . , J 

> 11,076,446 

=.m8>3 

>1239.065 

>34405 

- 

6,504,188 

Total DisbiiTscmcnti . , f 

- (3.665,75s 

I5.853»*62 

8,188,676 

>,329,365 

155,360 

6,737,74« 

55930,057 
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Commerce in Account with the Territory of India, from 1765-6 to 1778 - 9 . 
j)r. Contra. Cr. 



£. - 


1 


2.594.456 

1 Bvffains at the several Presidencies and 4 


aad Settlements, exclusive of China j 

1 Settlements, exclusive of those in L 

235993731 

cargoes sent to Europe, exclusive T ' 

15.383.529 

^ China ^ 


of those tram China . . • . / 1 

By bills on England, exclusive of those 1 

5.023,643 

0 remittances from other Settle- 


drawn in China . . . , J 

meats to China ,.£1,685,319 


By cargoes from Europe, exclusive of\ 

5,851.320 

Xcis, remittances Grom') 


those to China . . . . J < 

China to the Settle- > 73,731 
meats , , . • J | 

1,612,43d 

By balance, aid from Territory to Com- 1 
' merce from 1765-6 to 1778-9 J ' 

6.115,979 



£. 

19.590,673 

£. 

19.590,673 


CoMMFRCE in Account with the Territory of India, from 1765-6 to 1778 - 9 , 
(confined to the Three Presidencies,) 


Dr. 

To losses at the three Presidencies . . l 

£. 


3,405401 

To cargoes sent (0 Europe from ditto . . 

t5.249.334 

To remittances from ditto to 1 £. q gn 
China .. ., J* ’ 


Bencoolen,. .. .. 106,958 

St.Helena.. .. .. 11.948 

t.731,394 


£. 

19,386,119 



Cr. 

By gains at the three Presidencies 

£. 

3,350.525 

By bills drann on England from ditto .. 

4,633,889 

By cargoes from Europe to ditto 

5.421,141 

By balance, aid from Territory to Com- \ 
merce from 1765-6 to 1778-9 . . J 

6,981,564 

J 

19.386,119 


2900. Besides Bencoolen and St. Helena, had not the Company, as mer- 
chants, to defray the expenses of Bombay previous to the acq^uisition of the 
Dewannee ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

2901. Do you, in the Statement you have given in, make any allowance 
for the support of Bombay during the period to which this Account ap- 
plies? — That is taken as a territorial charge in the Account. 

2902. Then as far as the expenses of Bombay formerly charged to com- 
merce may go, it would be in favour of your statement that the revenues 
liad been surplus? — Undoubtedly. 

2903. In tlie first Account you have produced, it is stated that there are 

£5,069,6't8 remaining in India j from whence did that sum arise ? The 

E committee 
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S94^ 

^>1 July 1831 committee of proprietors stated that it arose from their commercial funds, 
jL and of course, if the amount of that expenditure is coriectly given, it came 
7 lA gioi, Esj from the only source they had , that is, from their commercial funds 

2904 Wliat observations have jou to make upon the financial period from 
1780 to 1793 ? — Ml Melvilh in refeience to the peiiod from I78O lo 1?93, 
proceeds to say, that by ad estimate fnmed upon tlie principles of separation 
now observed, the excess of payments by the commerce from I78O to 1793 
was £6,829,557 Ihis 13 the heaviest charge brought against the ferntorj, 
and the period in which it 13 stated to have arisen is preciaely that m which 
the data for invesligatioa ar emcst scanty and imperfect No Select Com 
tavUce, I heUave, was appomted to prepare the way for the Act of 1793 rcr 
newing the Company’s pnvileges , the Accounts for the penod since the for* 
mei inquiries were not called for and looked into , and as the Accouuu 
annually laid before Parhameot were not printed till towards the close of the 
period, the original Accounts would be difficult to trace out, and very labo 
nous to examine There was published, however, in 1802 a compendium of 
East India Accounts and Affairs toi the use of the Directors, by an officer ol 
the East India House, to which, m defect of documents of higher authoiUy, 
reference may be had , they are not so complete as might be wished, but I 
have no doubt they were extracted from the Parliamentary Papers, and asfai 
as they go may, I think, be relied on But before staling the result deduci 
ble from tins source, I should wish to detail some circumstances of the times 
in question, the tendency of which is to show what result it would be natural 
to expect to find From 1765 to I78O, the period immediately preceding 
that into which I am about to inquire, it is acfmitted in their own accounts 
that the Company drew conlinually and largely from the territorial revenue 
in aid of theit* commerce From 1792 S to 1802 S, the eleven years immedi 
ately succeeding, the Select Committee of the House of Commons state, m 
their second Report, p-ige 63, « that the revenues of India proved more than 
sufficient to defray every expense of administration and government and the 
interest of the debts, by a sum of £3,734,445 " Of the intervening twelve 
) ears, I find, on reference to a pamphlet published by Mr Hastings imme 
diately on Ins return to England in 1785, this statement, at page 36, that up 
to diL time of his leaving India m the beginning of that }ear (including 
tliLreforc the four fiist years of our period), the state of the terntonal finan 
ces Iiad continued such, notwithstanding the heavy expenses of the recent 
war:,, as alone to support the commerce of the Company Mr Hastings 
states also m the same publidation, at page 32, that the revenue of the Ben 
gal provinces, at the time of his leaving India in the early part of that jeir 
1785, was competent to pay a yearly tribute to the Company of a crore of 
rupees, applicable cither for supplies to the other presidencies or to Clima, or 
to be invested m cargoes for Europe In thisprosperous slate India enjoyed, 
1 believe, a moreundisturbed peace from 1785 to 1739 th m it has ever been 
blessed with for the same length of time , it was a period of profound peace 
in Lurope, and there seems little cJusc to have existed for extraordinary er. 

penscs 
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penses. The war Tippoo then broke out^ byt it ft successful war, 21 July 1831. 
and the suUan, besides ceding a portion of bis posse^lion^j yffis cha/ge^ ivith 
the expenses of the war, -^vliich were laid* J think, at £1, 009, 000. appp^rs T f^nston, Esq. 

to me therefore inconceivable, tliat placpd between two per/ods of snrpjp^ re- 
venue, a few years under the circumstances described by Mr. Hastings, and 
so little disturbed by untoward events, should have swallowed up, not only 
the whole territorial revenue and near £6,000,000. sterling of new debt, but 
liave required moreover assistance from the commercial branch to the extent 
of £6,800,000. I now proceed to ^tate the reauU which I deduce from th.e 
collection of accounts before alluded to. These accounts embrace the eleven 
years from 1781 to I7OI inclusive; the Madras accounts are deficient for the 
first year, which I have taken on an av'erageoflhefive fo^owing; the St. Helena 
cliarges are wanting for the two firstyears, which I have taken on the average 
of the seven fallovring. The inteiest on the debt is also not given ibr the four 
first yeafs ; this X estinjyted on the supposition that the increase of the 
debt during those four yeais had been equable. The total revenues of 
Bengal, from 17^^! to 1791 inclusive, w-Cie £57,249,3034 of Madras, 

£14,384,649.J of Bombaj', £2,271,713; of Bencoolen, £35,938; total of 
the ordinary revenues, £73,934,003. The military, civilapd judicial charges 
of Bengalfor the same time were £40,385,696 ; of Madras, £18,555,700 ; of 
Bombftyi £8,S13,195; of Bencoolen and supplies to it, £564,712; the 
clwges of St. Helena, £306,623; mnlgn^.a total of £68,725,926; leaving 
a surplus of £5,203,682 ; to which add the increase of or money bor- 
rowed during this period, £5,747,850; making together £10,956,032. The 
inteiest on the debt (tlie four first years on a full estimate) cannot have ex- 
ceeded £5,110,^28; and if there be allowed for stores fi;om England and 
suraspaid in England, supposed cbprgeablejo the territory^ taken for these 
eleven years at the same amount at which they were charged for the year 
1793, in the appendix to tlie 3d and 4;h Reports of 1811 and 1812, tliey will , 
amount to £3,947,416, which added to the interest would make £9,057,841 ; 
leaving a surplus unaccounted for of £1,898,188 ; with which I should con- 
ceive the commerce oughtto be charged, rather than that the territory should 
have become liable to any charge during this period. The pieceding state- 
ment, it is true, is, in some respects, a mere estimate; but neither is Mr. Mel- 
vill’s claim founded on any more certain, or at least any known data, and the 
estimate to which he refers the Committee has never been seen out of 
Leadenhali-street. In my statement, the Bencoolen supplies, including, ac- 
cording to the 2d Report, .funds for the purchase of pepper and pultivation 
of spices, are charged, according to the pracUce of the Company, entirely to 
the territory, as well as the charges of St. Helena; and as the stores from 
England and the sums paid there have been almost invariably an increasing 
chatge from year to year, I have in all probability allovsed far too much to 
tile commerce, in supposing these amounts to have been equal to that for 
1793 in each of the preceding years. The interest on the debt is also put 
entirely to the territory, though a considerable part of that, I think, has been 
shewn to be more justly chargeable to commerce. 

SE2 


2905. You 
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21 ^1831. 8905. You stated the civU and military charges during that time : do ,oa 

T.LatigUm, Etq. general expense that the Company were at in mating foitici. 

tions, and supplying those fortifications with stores?— In most of tlie 
accounts presented for that period, whether in these or not I am not , uil' 


The Annual Revenues and 


Charges of BaaoAi, Mabius, Bombay, and Bescooibb, with the Aimial Cea .f 




BENGAL. 

MADRAS, 
in Pagodas, at 6i. 

TEAR. 

Total RevenueB. 

Total Charges. 

Or. Hill. 
Mar and Bn. 

Stiqdaa, 

8uij>]ua 
in Pounds 
Sterling 

Rerenuaa 

ChMge. 

De£at> 

Defcit 

Stet’an; 

1781.2 

1782.3 

1783.4 

1784- 5 

1785- 6 
1786.7 
1787-8 
1788.9 
1789*90 
1790-1 
1791.2 

4,73,64,184 

5.08,94,409 

5,35.18,059 

5,31,51,970 

4,98,91,783 

5,09,44,064 

5,30,28,527 

5,53,88,114 

5,62,06,561 

5,53,22,920 

4,89,12,437 

4,48,12,786 

4,17.41,853 

4.30,48,595 

4,31.35,191 

4,06,56,341 

3.61,80,788 

3,14,67,718 

3,13,67,103 

3,12,01,486 

3,95,52,797 

3,08,02,298 

34.51,398 

91,53,554 

94,69464 

1,00,26,779 

93,35443 

147,63,276 

3,05,60,809 

341,21,011 

3,50,05,075 

3,56,70,123 

1,81,10,139 

£. 

845,140 

915,355 

946,946 

1,002,678 

933,544 

1476,328 

2,056,081 

2,412,101 

3,500,508 

3,567,01a 

1,811,014 

24,88,604 

BiUmateb 

18,80,724 

37,91,369 

25,18,835 

24,30,310 

28,31,884 

30,28,216 

33,22,448 

33,72,851 

40,90,384 

72,16,098 

3343,318 
eu)g an average 

31,79,983 

42,55,598 

30,34,777 

37,38,746 

30,16,987 

36,67,833 

38,22,372 

43,47,537 

66,03,997 

64,68,203 

7.54.6t, 
(d the fire foUc 
13,99.359 

14,64,339 

5,05,943 

3,18,436 

1,85.103 

6,39,617 

4,99.914 

9,74,686 

25,13,613 

12,72,105 

f. 

301,84' 

mug pm 

SiMO' 

585.73 

SOS, 37' 
187.3* 
74.14 
s 55,84 
l»97' 
389, 87' 

1,00544; 

508,84: 



40,38.56,958 

16,85,66,070 

16,856,607 

3,59.61,623 

4,63,89,251 

1,04,27,638 

4.17,1,15' 

1792*3 

5,51,27,617 

3,42,52,997 

2,08,74,620 

3,08746a 

61,90,775 

53,50,767 

Surplus. 

8,40,008 

Siirpliis. 

336,01; 




ToW Deficit of Madras £ 

a ‘lew 4,171.»5‘ 

SOS of St. Helena ditto... 608,774 

306,623 

l!i“e 1 ^?l,ahen; fiofonuesaml CbarBe, .... 

Uobt between the end of 1780 eld 179V " 



£ 

16 , 856 , 60 ' 
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certain, there is invariably a column for buildings and fortilications, and I 21 July 1831. 
have no doubt that they are included in it ‘ ^ a \ ^ ^ ^ 

T.Langton, Esg. 

[The Witness delivered in an Jccount qf the AmtualJRevenues, ^ , and the same 
tt as read asjblloxos 


Island of St. Helska, from the Year 178 U 2 to the Year 1791*2 indusiTe ; also the same for the Year 1792 - 3 . 


BOMBAY, 
in Itupees, at 2*. 3d. 

BEKCOOLEM, 
ut DoUars, at St 


Berenueb 

Cfaargea 

Defiot. 

Dsfiaf 
ui Founds 
Sterliog 

Itevenues 

CWces. 

13efidL 

De5nt 
m Founds 
Sterling 

Chafes 

St. lleiena 

4«,26,485 

37.79.04S 

14,80.343 

13,33.306 

11.94.183 

13,04,909 

11.39.976 

13.53,460 

14.42,505 

15,03.481 

16,46,350 

70,87,608 

73.60.538 

84rt4,8io 

46,45.765 

47.71,024 

88,04489 

47.18,509 

65.96.689 

50,88,231 

95.01,789 

1,23,20,072 

28,61,123 

35.81,480 

69.64,463 

34,12,459 

35.76,841 

75,99,580 

35,88,533 

42,44,229 

36,45,726 
79 98,308 
1.06,73,722 

£. 

321,876 

402,916 

783,50a 

383,901 

402,395 

854,953 

403,710 

477,476 

410,144 

899,810 

1,200,794 

10,377 

10,684 

10,672 

10,672 

9,000 

10,860 

13,212 

15,060 

14,331 

21,984 

16,900 

2.71.941 

2,67,412 

2,78,376 

2.54.235 

2,91,986 

2.67.694 
2,00,174 
2,09,623 

2.23.694 

1,88,230 

2,05,485 

2,61,564 

2,56,728 

2,67,704 

2.43.563 
2,82,986 

2,56,834 

1,66,962 

1.94.563 
2,09,363 
1,66,246 
1.88,585 

£. 

65,391 

64,182 

66,926 

60,891 

?c.,746 

64,208 

46,740 

48,641 

52,341 

41,563 

47,146 

£. ‘ 
36, 153* 

26,153 

28,196 

35,063 

24,261 

25,884 

37.359 

28,461 

27,390 

33,389 

34,314 

2>oj,93,o45 

7.83,39,514 

5,81,46,469 

6,541,477 

143.75a 

26,58,850 

25.15,098 

628,774 

306,623 

21,02,707 

65,68,899 . 

44,66,192 

502,496 

19,293 

2,24,977 

205,685 

51,421 

40,529 





£. 



£. 



£. ' 



Sums paid there, &c. 




Stores and Sums paid for Eleven Years . 


3,947416 

9.057,844 


1 

1 1 


Siu]diis in the Eleven Years £ 

1,898,188 


* Estimate average of the seven following years. 
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21 July 1831. 2906. Have you instituted a similar inquiry into the third period ; namely, 

T T^trr^ ^ ^ pursued the inquiry into tins period heyond 

* ?• the year 1S08-9, as I could no^ with the data to which I had access, hope to 

arrive atany result^ to transactions from 1S09-10 to 1813-14 j for the 
earlier portion of this period the labours of tbe Select Committee of 1811-12 
had greatly facilitated the examination, though that Committee did not 
itself succeed m effecting its object of ascertaining the relative position of 
the territorial and commercial branches. Before stating the results at v^hich 
I have arrived, it will be necessary to pieraise that, in myjudgment, the 
account between the branches requires to be conducted on a different prin- 
ciple after the Act of 1793 had passed. That Act, whilst it gives increased 
dividends to the proprietors, excludes them from all further paiticipation, 
(except in a remote contingent case,) either in the surplus territorial levenue, 
or in the surplus commercial profit. When therefore the commerce drew 
supplies from the revenue, beyond what was returned within the year from 
their Mmmercial funds, interest was justly chargeable, as the money might 
liave been applied in, reduction of debt and of interest. There lias the 
greater pi opriety in this, as the supplies to commerce have been Irequentiy 
provi e by loans made in the name of the territory, for which I refer to ibe 
oecond Report, p. 6S, and to the Third Report, p, 3.59, from which, with the 
Co-nmiltee. I will read extracts. From tlie Second Kp- 
vl; ?■ .c' ‘ have been derived from tear to 

year, for the supply of the combined opeiations of government ana‘ com. 

revenue of the territories, and supplies from Europe, cither 
nf flip.. catports, or by bills upon tlie Court. When the aggregate amount 

h^ hTn r '- temit supplies to China, money 

from ?hp?p '?“• Thiid Eeport, at p. 359, states, 

ex isred in TnHi ‘“p wl'ia" “ «veaue 

Act of 1709 l- 'r®’ ‘""’"'“""ity with the principles laid aown in the 
rip^mpore fo to advances for the purchase of inve.stments, for con- 

colnbined irit? f,3!’ , ‘'"I supply of the Canton treasuiy; and »hen, 

found insufllelpn. f m India from supplies from Eui ope, it eaa 

raised t P"tP<>acf. the ditferenco was furnislied hy monies 

Comoanv in Fnerltnrl*^* amount therefore the capital of the 

tlie eSet of rifi ‘■“t tarrying on the traSe, and lor 

raised In India Tl deficiency was supplied by monies 

raenies was 1 , ‘"'Ptatltcability of distinguBhing wliat part of these 

liarinJpl 1 commercial, and nliat part to political purposes, 

intended aTa fu^r aJ'ditional remarks IS merely 

andetnare ^ raffaTrs aT.""’^ connection of the pohlicel 

recliiess of [f.p I 7 - at home as well as abroad, and as a proof of the cor- 
plies from tlie hnm!!'!’"’ * V i'^ clearly ascertained that tlicsc sop- 

purely commercial ^i’iaa were derived from sources 

y ommcreial, ilm question of a distinct view of tlie proportion of the 

' ‘ Indian 
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Indian debt which is to be termed political or commercial must remain 
undecided, whatever may have been the amount of those supplies.” It is 
also fairly to be inferred, from the language of the Third Report,, that the 
propriety of an interest account was seen by the Select Committee, though 
it is not So stated in express words. The Report states the balance of sup. 
plies to be in favour of commerce, yet it speaks of a part of the debt con- 
tracted during the period, being, with the interest on it, a commercial debt, 
considering that when money was borrowed for the use of commerce, or to 
replace wljat had been taken from the revenues for the use of commerce, 
commerce was directly liable for the loan and the interest on it. On the 
other hand, 1 have considered the territory tube the only ostensible party in 
India, and as standing between the- lender and commerce, liable to the 
lender for the principal and interest, but having a connter claim on commerce 
pro tanlo. 

J2907. Do you make tliat observation on the part of Mr. Mel villas evidence, 
In answer to question 5671, wherein he states, that on reference to the Third 
Report of the Select Committee on East-lndia dfiairs In 1812, it will be 
observed that the Committee expeiienced considerable difficulty in their 
attempt to ascertain the relative situation of tlie territorial and commercial 
branches; they however came to the conclusion, that the balance since 1793 
had been in favour of the commercial branch. Are tliese observations you 
have made in reference to that part of Mr. Melvilfs evidence ?— Not 
entirely ; they are with reference to the necessity of an interest account 
between the branches. 

9908. How does the credit thus given to the commercial branch in Mr. 
MelviU's reference to the Third Report, accord with your understanding of 
the general tenor of that Report? — The balance ot supplies in favour of 
commerce, given at the close of the Third Report, does not differ materially 
from that which appears in the Account I have prepared. But the general 
tenor of the Third Report cannot be collected from tl)e statement of that 
balance, without also comparing with it various passages, in which the inte. 
rest, being uniformly brought forward in the accounts from year to year as a 
direct demand upon tlie levenues of India, Is commented on; as in the 
Second Repojt, at page 60, where they say, ** it is, however, to be remarked, 
that other demands, which have fallen on tlie leveoues of India, remain to 
be examined, before it will be practicable to pursue the investigation of the 
6nal results. These demands are described in the columns of the statement 
as supplies to Bencoolen, Penang, &c. and the interest on the debts. These 
several articles cannot, in either case, be considered as either wholly of a 
political or of a commercial description, although they have uniformly been 
brought forward in the accounts from year to year as a direct demand upon 
the revenues of India, and have very materially affected the general result of 
the same.” 


21 July 1831. 
T. La»glon, Esq. 


2009. Are 
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21 July 1831 2909. Are there any sums paid in England supposed chargeable to the 

terntory dunng that period, which you conceive to be improperly so 

I Oai,m,E^ charged?-! conceive there are In the Act of 179% the 5lh clause sjys 
in express terms that the expense of the Board of Commissioners shall be 
deemed and taken to be a commercial charge, it is however introduced uuo 
political charges in the Appendix 461© the I bird Report, and placed against 
the lernlory When Mi. Cartwright, the accountant general, was called on 
lo explain what Items that head consisted of, the very first item he named 
was the expense of the Board of Commissioners foe the Affairs of India, 
though the Act of FaiUament had expressly said that it was to he deemed 
and taken to be a commercial charge, the amount of that charge was not 
allowed to exceed £l6,000 Upon the supposition that it had always attained 
tliat sum, the amount for the seventeen year!, to which the inquiry of the 
Select Committee extended, with the accumulated interest upon it, would 
Iia\e amounted to aboie £600,000 , theie were other items under that head 
which had also very little to do with tiic territory, such as the Last India 
Company’s volunteers, the expense of which for one ye^^ wa«, 1 belieie, 
£28,000. There are several other items, but I do not understand the nature 
of them, as the expense of the Company’s stud, whether tint is leintorial 
or commercial I do not know, but the Select Committee, after stating the 
balance of supplies, named several otiier items which require further 'idfust* 
ment, and amongst others, they say of the sums pi;il lu Lnghnd supposed 
chargeable to the territory, “ some of these appeal to have been cor 
rcctly so charged,” leaving it to be inferred, I suppose, that some were 
not so. 

2910 You have assigned reasons, in reply to a former question, that an 
interest account should bo drawn up between the two branches, after the 
Act of 1793 had passed , have you in the course of your inquiry drawn up 
such ail account, and if so, will you stale what result you come to ?■— I hav e 
prepared such an account, but I must repeat wlut I said before, that the 
data from which It has had to be framed aie not of a cliancter to allow of 
Us being cfilcted with a piecisiou and minuteness usual in commercial 
accounts^ it is but an approximation, but J am persintied that when ryiilly 
and fairly examined, it will be found to be a near approximation, and leaning 
rather to favour commerce than territory, with the view to obviate cavil 
the close of 1808 9. I made a b dance of interest due from commerce to ter* 
nlory ot £5,173, 190 , the bnlancc of supplies 111 favour of commerce I make 
£l,Gd8,135, which IS rather more than it is slated at m the Third Report , 
till, durviciice of £3,537*355 is the absolute balance against commerce, but 
still subject to several adjustments, which the riiird Report has enumerated 
as necessary to be made, though u has left it to others to make these 
adjuslmtnis These ndjiistincnls are such as would most of them tend to 
intrLasc the balance against commerce, such as a charge of 10 per cent, on 
goods and stores consigned, sums paid in England supposed chargeable to 

icr/itofj, 
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.wu-'- , charges of Bencoolen, Prince of Wales’ Island, &c. ; to which may SlJuly 1831. 

je added, the charges of St. Helena, placed by the Third Report amongst 

the doubtful items, whether commercial or partly political. Esq. 

2911. Have you the Account to which you have just referred? — I 
have. 

[The Viitness delivered in the Accounts No. 1 and No 2, qnd the same xoere read 
asjallow ?] 


Particulars 
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No. l—PAHTICDLARS of the Exi„Aoi>Di.-,ARy Haceipts of Iho Iadua 


YEAR 

Revenues of 

Appendix S to 
Second Report, 
Appendu 11 t( 
Third Report. 

2 . 

Charges of 
India, 

(excIusLse of 
Catzuncrcial 
Charges ) 
Appendix 2 to 
Second Report, 
Appendix 11 to 
Tliud Report 

3 . 

Supplies to 
Deiirooleo, tec. 
Appendix 2 to 
Sc^d Report, 
Appendix II to 
Third RepotL 

1792-3 .. 

£. 

8 . 225,628 

£. 

6 , 304,607 

£. 

66,217 

*793'4 

8 . 276,770 

6 , 066,924 

40,822 

*794-5 .. 

8 , 026,193 

6 , 083,507 

62,080 

*795-6 , 

7 , 866,094 

6 , 474,247 

* 04,154 

* 796-7 .. 

8 . 016,171 

7 . 081,191 

101,190 

*797-8 .. 

8 , 059.880 

7.4lli40l 

* 63,299 

* 798-9 . 

8 , 652,033 

8 , 417.813 

120,668 

* 799*1800 

9 . 736,672 

8 . 998,154 

* 71,363 

l 8 oo*i 

10 , 485,059 

* 0 , 405,501 

* 56,325 

1801.2 .. 

l2r*63.589 

* 1 . 023,452 

241,220 

1802.3 .. 

* 3 , 464,537 

* 0 , 965,427 

196 , 84 s 

* 803-4 .. 

* 3 , 271,385 

13 , 001,083 

304,056 

* 804-5 .. 

* 4 . 949.395 

* 4 , 548,433 

372,163 

* 805-6 .. 

15 . 403,409 

15 , 561,328 

= 50,599 

1806-7 •• 

*4,535,739 

* 5 , 283,908 

* 79,197 

1807-8 .. 

15 . 701,086 

* 3 . 635,256 

* 81,725 

1808.9 .. 

* 5 . 546,948 

13 , 284,169 

* 76,707 

*809 




— 


loUrest pfud on 
tb« Detit. 


Debt at Interest 
30th April m 
each y< 


uiauclit. I 

Appendix 2 to Increase 

Second HcpOft, ' Decr^at* 

Appendix 11 to 
Tliifl] Ueport 


. FJoating Debt, i 
[wth the increase. 
Decrease 


£. 

636,226 

526,205 

484.301 

414.750 

426,847 

603,926 

731.550 

957.236 

1,062,684 

'.38^593 

*.361,453 

I 

.394.323 

. 566,750 

.86o,(^o 


Decrease Appendix 7 to 
Appendix 7 to Second Report, ; 
Second Report, Appenda 2 to 


Appendix 2 to 
Thud Report 


7.129.934 

A 106,9.4 

6 , 192,980 

A C,40E9 

5 . 538,888 

A nu.stf 

5 . 335.043 

L Ksjsa 

5.603,600 
1 i.'ta.tn 
7 . 352,023 
1. i.«7.2as 

8,789,211 

1- J.uwisro 

9.850,100 

1 . 1,812,10 


* 5 , 587.760 

a l.223,«tS 

16 , 711,226 

L I 985,436 

18,696,662 

L 2,581,644 

2 *. 278.306 

A 3,1^3 864 

24 . 431.990 


Third Report 


1,766,369 

A 30! 4^ 

1.463.890 


1 . 790.7 

L £3b 


2 , 734,266 

A 437379 


27 , 912,120 

A dssao 

27,089,831 


1» U7 

2 , 436.304 

i. 3n81< 
2 , 816,120 

i. 441107 

2 , 861,027 
L 613,733 
3,424,820 

4.34^25 

4,070.049 


4 . 095.699 

A 373 089 

3 , 722,610 


a iih the lactne 
otDeuiait 
Arpccdjtu 
Thid Hepait, I 


£ 

1,804.29 


3 , 040 . 30 * 

l SiM 

3,264845 

L LIOLIS 

4 . 369377 ' 


7 , 368,935 

it 7l-» 


Ttam BanpIQ"-. S«A. “* 

I Ib. mnnM Append,, SI to M WP”" 

Tins sum u therefore added here W Siare» 
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ich Year from 1 792-3 to 1808-9, with the Application thereof as far as the Territory of India is concerned 
ebitedby the Home Treasury in the corresponding Years. 


Loss, &e. 

.. }<lix22. 
Losses, &C. 
Appendix 23 
Increase of 
Dead Stock ; 
ippendix 25 to 
lliird Report 

9 - 

Claims on 
Government, 
admitted and not 
admitted. 
Appendix 17 to 
Third Report, 
and p. 3S5 of 
Third Report. 

zo. 

Payments 
to the Creditors 
of the 

Xahob of Arcot. 
Appendix 18; 
and of 

Rajah ofTaniore, 
Appendix 19, 
and p.3G5 
of Third Report 

iz. 

Bonds 

to the Creditors 
of the 

Elajah of Tanjoce 
and of the 
Nabob of ArcoU 
Appendix 22 to 
Fourth Report. 

12. 

Stores Exported 
to the 

Presidencies, 
Bencoolen aad 
St. Helena, 
Appendix 55 to 
Fourth Report. 

13- 

paid in England, 
supposed 
chargeable tg the 
Territory. 
Appendix 46 to 
Third Report 

14. 

On Cinsurah 
Cause, 

Received and 
Paid. 

Appendix 22 
am 41 to 
Fourth Report. 

15- 

Liquidation 
by Government 

of Claims 
for Advances. 
Appendix 4 to 
First Report, 
Appendix 17 to 
Third Report. 

£. 

c. 

£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

90,285 



— 

202,929 

171,392 

Paul. 


Oo.aSS 

— 

— 

— 

187,464 

171,392 

567 

“ 

30,385 

- 

- 

- 

171,928 

'63,399 


— 

90.885 

36.395 

64.044 


253,560 

199,128 

120,098 

Received. 


90.385 

*32,994 

',058,953 

42,820 

230,417 

375,097 

59,143 


90,385 

'71.365 

— 

89,045 

263,296 

203,784 

- 

— 

90.385 

162,697 

- 

83,730 

298.599 

300,736 

- 

200,000 

90,285 

144,997 

- 

9,459 

500,996 

273.8'7 

- 

300,000 

90,285 

133,394 

- 

- 

398.033 

1 !K.iV 

307,635 

- 

— 

90,285 

481,113 

— 

— 

401,166 

482.730 

— 

— 

90,285 

92,260 

- 


401,168 

393,207 

- 

- 

90,384 

105,817 

- 


295,531 

435,224 

- 

1,000,000 

90,383 

101,731 

- 

- 

349.495 

485,604 

- 

— 

90,283 

84,03' 

- 


553,041 

575,795 

- 

1,000,000 

90,382 

04,35' 

- 


637,148 

492.083 

- 

1,000,000 

90,28a 

- 


- 

435, '83 

505,797 

- 

- 

92,38a 



7,138 

396.674 

550,766 


1,096,928 
no date. 
289,076 


not included at Moilras. .\ppcndix2t to Third Report. 

exceed I17 lhi» aowunt the Stores exported to St. Helena, U pet Appendix 35 to the same Report. 
Lxpotted tn the mid }W «( that period. 


3 F 2 
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EVIDENCE ON'.EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 


No. 1 .— Particulars of the Ordinary and Extraorinary 


Particulars of Column &— DoubiM 



1792 - 3 . 

1793-4 

1794-5 

1795 - 6 . 

j 1796-7 

1797 - 8 . 

Loss ansing from remittances and consignments . 
from port to port in India, from 1793-3 to i8o8.<) f 
inclusive, £873,403. Appendix aq to Third { 
Report. Average of 17 years.. J 

£. 

51,377 

£. 

51,377 

£. 

£. 

51,377 

£. 

51.377 

£. 

5«;377 

Sums written off as losses at the several Presi. 
lieticies, front 1798-3 to 1808-9 inclusive, not} 

insetted in the charges, £461,408. Appendix! 
=3 to Third Heport. Average of 17 years . 3 

*7.143 

*7,143 

27,143 

.7.143 

*7.143 

* 7 .J« 

Increase of dead stock in lodia between 179J.3 

and 1808-9, supposed to have been purchased ) 
in India, and not included in the oharees V 
faoo.ooo. Appendix as to Tliird Report, f 
Aierageof 17 years ) 

■■.765 

ll./Cs 

11.765 

11.765 

11,765 

11,765 

£ 

90,285 

90,385 

90,285 

90,285 

90,285' 

90,285 





1 

1 






106 


EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFEAIRS ; 


No. 1 . — Particulars of the Extriordffluj 


Particulars of Column 9 . — Advances on Account of Govenmcm 


Such part of* the claims of the East- 
India Company on the public, on 
account of advances and supplies ui 
India, as nere admitted by the Select 
Committee, but which had not been^ 
included in the charges and interest 
See Appendix 17 to the Third Re* 
port, and Appendix 4 to the First 
Report 


for advances in India which were not 
admitted by the Select Committee, 
and which had not been included in 


dix 17 



1795 - 6 . 

1796 - 7 . 

1797 8. 


£. 


£, 

r- Cape of Good Hope 

93 

- 

8 .;S 3 

Vessels and stores for King’s ships 

- 

- 

23603 

Ceylon charges, admitted in full 

20,784 

_ 

- 

Ceylon charges . part admitted , on 
an average of six years 

— 

58,738 

sW 

Eastern Islands, part admitted, on 
an average of 1 1 years 

7.759 

7.759 

7,759 

. Trinidad . 

- 

_ 

- 

1 Ceylon Charges . the half not ad* 
f mitted , on an average ofsixyeors . 

— 

58.73S 

sW 

^ Eastern Ulands, the half not ad- 
1 nutted , on an average of 1 1 years . 

7.759 

7.759 

7,759 

i. 

36,395 

132.994 

171,3^5 
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Receipts of the Indian Txeasunes, &c. — •continued. 

of irlucii part admitted ood part not admitted ; not included In Chai^ges. 


1798-9. 

1799-800. 

1800-1. 

1601-2. 

1802-3. 

1803-4. 

1804-5. 

1805 6. 

1806-7. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


- 

1.990 

18,423 

357 

- 

- 

10,973 

- 

39.703 

»J2,003 

t“.590 

35,154 

5.703 

21,472 

30,381 

30,749 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30S.544 

70,682 

68,827 

55,834 

13.594 

24,351 

58’738 

58,738 

58,738 

58,737 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.759 

7.759 

7.759 

7,759 

7,759 

7,759 

7,758 

7,758 

- 


- 

- 

— 

— 


- 

23,400, 

- 

58,738 

58,73s 

58,738 

58,737 

- 


- 

- 

- 

7,759 

7.759 

7,759 

7,759 

7.759 

7,759 

7.758 

7,75a 

- 



»34.984 









11,590 







j 162,697 

t44.997 

133,39+ 

481,113 

92,260 

105,817 

101,731 

84,231 , 

24,351 


• Id I7£>a-800, the waoiint of tuppLe# to vessel^ &c. wss £1^11, but biUs bw giien for £6,S0S, lesnog tbe claim only 
£l2fi03 

t III IbOO-1, bills were given bi favour of the Court to ^2i»790, and the amount of supplies for vessels, &c, was only 
il9,20O,^the difference tieiefore of ^11,290 is to be deducted from Uie other advances in India of the year m question 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


No. 2 — Statbmem of the OumhAiiY and Extraobdinary Receipts of the I^DIAN TREAsnmfurnd 
j ear, from 1792-3 to 1 S 08 - 9 , \utli the Application thereof as far as the Territory of laduappeancco- 
cemed , also the Sums for uliich the Temtory had to be credited or debited by the Home Trenirta 
the corresponding: jears, with the Balance at the Creditor Debit of Commerce in India m each year. L 
with the Interest thereon from year to year ^ 


Total revenues 1792-3 
Balance to credit of! 
commerce . . j 


Total Revenues 1793-4 


£. 

8,225,628 

424,343 


8.649,971 


8,276,770 


®»* 76 , 77 o 


■ Total charges of 1791.3 
Supplies to Bencoolen. &c 
Interest on debt paid . , 

' Decrease of debt at interest 
Ditto of Boating debt 
lDcrea«eorcadiand bills on hand 
Loss on remittances and consign- 
ments from port to port 
Lwses written 06 at the several 
Presidencies .. 

iDcreate of dud stool, supposed 
bought in India 

Stores exported to tbe Presiden. 

I cies and St. Helena . 

I Sums paid in Engbnd, supposed 
' cha^eable to terntoiy. 

.N.D. 17934 .. .. 


£. 


6,304,607 


’.2x7 
636,226 

936,954 

234,101 

7,260 


51,377 

27,143 

11,765 

202,929 


Total chaiges of 1793.4 
Supplies to Bencoolen .. 

interest on debt 

DcCTcase of debt and at mtercstl 
Ditto of floating Debt 

Increa^ofcash and bills on hand 
stw***” »od increase of dead 
Stores exported to the ftes.dea- i 

cies and bt. Helena . ' 

bums paid in England, supposed 
chaigeable to temtory 
Dn Chinsurab cause * * 

Balance to debit of commerce.’* 


171,392 

5,649.971 


Balance to credit oCl 


commerce 
close of 1792- 


at the > 

92-3 ) 


6,066,924 
40,822 
526,205 
654 092 
18,316 

125,052 


Interest at 8 17 per | 


90,285 

187,464 


cent. 
Commerce Cr. 


171,392 

401 6si P^lance to debit ofl 
^ I commerce .. i \ 


5,276,770 CommerceCr at the | 
’ doseof 1793-4* / 


£ 

424.313 


459.““ 
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No 2 — Statement of Receipts and Charges of the Indian Temtoty, &c — continued 


revenues 1794 5 


tal revenues 1795 6 
v.asc of debt at m- 1 

S 

tto of floating debt 
rrcaso of cosh and*! 
mils on hand ,*• / 


£. 

8,oaGji93 


£ 8,026,193 


otatrevcnucs 1796 7 
icreasc of debt at m- 1 
tercit J 

)itlo of floating debt 
of Cash and i 
b lls on hand J 
tcccucd on Cliinsu.*) 
rah cause j 


7.866,094 
268 558 
68,392 
295 383 


iTotal Charges of 1794 5 
^Supplies to Bencoofen 
, Interest on debt . 

{Decrease of debt at interest 
Ditto of floating debt 
[increase of cash and bills on handj 
{Loss, losses and increase of dead} 
stock 

Stores exported 
jburos paid in England 
iBalancc to debit of commerce 


Total charges of 1795 6 
Supplies to Bencooleo . 
loierest on debt 
Lo«s, lasses and locrease of dead 
stock ‘ . 

.Advances on account of Ceylon, 

I Ac claim on Government 
fDitto ditto . dajmj 

not admitted 
Payment to creditors of the Rajali 
of Tanjore 
[Stores exported 
[Sums paid in England 
|On Cliinsurah cause 
Balance to debit of commerce 


8i498.437 


8,016 171 

*.784.423 

358,428 

312,227 

59, *43 


£|*°, 394.392 


Total Charges, 1796 7 
[Supplies to Bencoolen 
[interest on debt 
Loss, losses and increase of dead] 
stock 

I Advances on account of Ceylon, 
Ac 

Payment to the creditors of the] 
Nabob of ^Vreot 
[Bonds to the creditors of the Ra 
yaJj of Tan;ore 
Stores exported 
[Sums paid in England . 

{Balance to debit of commerce 


3 G 


£. 


£ 

6,083,507 
62 080 

484,30 1 
203,846 

Commerce Cr at the \ 
close of 1793 4 / 
Interest at 7 87per'l 
cent 

67 > 36 i 

4,514 

302 479 
122,124 

Commerce Cr 

61,875 

90,285 

17* 928 
163399 

342,244 

Balance to debit ofl 
commerce J 

342,244 

8,026,193 

ComroerceCr at the I 
close of 1794 5 J 

280,369 

6 474.247 
>04,154 
4*4.750 

Interest at 7 47 per I 
cent J 

20 943 

90 285 



28,636 



7,759 



64,044 

253 560 
199.* 28 
120 098 
741,766 

Balance to debit of 1 
commerce 

741,766 

8,498,427 

Commerce Dr at") 
tbecloseofiysi 6j 

1,043,078 

7,081,191 

101,190 

426,847 

Interest at 7 53 per I 
cent / 

78544 

90,285 



132,994 



i , 058 , 9 c 3 



43,8so 

230,417 

375.097 

854598 

Balance to debit of 1 
commerce. J 

854.598 


Commerce Dr at\ 
thecloseofi796>7 J 


10 394,392 

1,976,220 



Continued • 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIES . 


No 2 -Statement of Heceipts and Chargee of the Indian Temtory. ie -contmei 


Totalrevenuesi797 8 
Increase of debt at m 
terest 

Ditto of floating debt 
Decrease of cash and I 
bills on hand j 


£. 

8 » 059.81 
1 437 . 1 ^ 


i66 


9 950,138 


Total revenues 1798 9 
Increase of debt 
, Ditto of floating debt 
Payment from Go 1 
vemment on ac > 
count of advances J 


I Total diarges 1797 8 
Supplies to Bencoolcn 
Interest on debt 
Loss, losses and increase of dead 
stock 

Advances on actoont of Ceylon 
Ac 

Bonds to the creditors of the Ra 
jah of Tanjore 
Stores exported 
Sums paid m England 
Balance to debit of commerce 


® ®33 Total charges of 1708 o 

'till 


Total revenues I7 QQ.i 
1800 } 

Increase of debt 
PaymentfromGovcm 
ment on account 
Balance to credit of 
commerce 


10 56981: 


I Interest on debt * 

Increase of cash and bills on hind 
Loss losses and increase of dead! 

' stock ' 

Advances on account of Govern 
. ment 

Bonds to Ae creditors of the Ra 
' jah of Tanjore 
I Stores exported 
J Sums paid m England 
Balance to debit of commerce 


518,436 


163 399 
603 926 

90285 

171 365 

89045 
263 396 
203784 
953,737 

9 950 138 


8 , 4»7 813 
120 668 
781 550 
40,833 

90285 

162 697 

83 732 

898 599 
300 736 
338 908 


IComroerceDr at the 
close of 1796 7 
Interestat7 72 P®'’) 
cent 


Balance to debit of' 
commerce j 
CommerceDr atthel 
close of 1 797 S J 


' Interest at8 
cent. 


49 per J 


10 069811 


9736672 rp . , . 

lailrrcars Of »799 l 800 

1,053 149 SunDlieStn RDnoraml 


1799 

auppliesto Bencoolcn 
Interest on debt 
Decrease of floating debt 
Increaw of cash and biUs on hand , 
Loss, losses and ujcrease of dead ^ 
stock 

Advances on account of Govern* 

I ment 

Bonds to^ creditors of the Ra 

jah of Tanjore 
Stores exported 
Sums paid in England 


* 307,247 


» 998,154 
17L363 

957 236 


Balance to debit of') 
commerce J 
CommerceDr at the ) 
closeofi7g8 9 Jj 


£. 

‘9 5 ,! 


9j3 : 
SoJJol 


jlnterestatg ooper 
cent. 

^ I Commerce Dr 

437 379 Balance to credit ofj 
723561 ) commerce 

90 285 

•44 997 

9,459 
500 996 
273817 

2 ooT ICommerceDr atthel 

»3 7 , 471 close of 1799 1800/ 


,33190' 

36 J ‘35 


33091’ 


518,4 5 


3 , 489 -« 5 ' 


(COBiVI^ 
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No 2— Statement of Receipts and Chaigea of the Indian Territory, &.c.— coniiMitcd 


'rerenues iSoo-i 
crease of debt 
itto of floating debt 


£. 

10,485,059 

2,471,890 

» 394»7 


iotal revenues idoi s 
ncrease ofdebt 
Ditto of floating debt 
Balance to the credit 7 
of commerce . j 


Total charges of 1800*1 
Supplies to Bencoolen . . 

Interest on debt 
Increase of cash and bills on lutnd 
~.oss, losses and increase 
stock . . 


13 . 096>366 


12,163,589 

1,413,621 

658.493 


meet 

Stores exported 
Complement of expenses of S 
Helena 

Sums paid in Eoglaod . . 
Balance to debit of commerce 


Total revenues 1802-3 
Increase of debt . , 
Ditto of floating debt 


13,464.537 

1,123,466 

44,907 


Total charges of 1801*3 
Supplies to Bencoolen . . 
Interest on debt 


14,615,519 


^ 14,633,910 


meat 

Stores exported 
Sums paid in England . . 


Total charges of 1803*3 
. Supphes to Bencoolen . . 
Ilntereston debt 


stock ... 

Advances on account of Govern- 
meat 

Stores exported 
Sums paid in England . . 
Balance to debit of 


3 GS 


£. 


£. 

10,405,501 

156,325 

1,063,684 

93,260 

CommcrceDr at the 1 
closeofi799-i8oo/ 
Interest at 8 86 per *1 
cent. . ..J 

3.489.651 

309,183 

^,385 



133.394 

398.033 



56,537 

307.635 

403.718 

Balance to debit ofi 
commerce . J 

403,712 

13.096,366 

CommcrceDrojtthe 1 
close of 1800*1 J 

4,202,546 

11,033,45a 

341,330 

1.386,593 

508,960 

90,265 

Interest at 8 *98 per ) 
cent, .. i 

377.388 

Commerce Dr. . . 

Balance to credit of *1 
commerce .. J 

4 , 579.934 

658,493 

481,113 

401,166 

483,730 



14.615.519 

CommcrceDr at the T 
close of i8o1'2. j 

3 . 981,441 

.'>.965.4.7 

196,846 

>.36), 453 
403.675 

Interest at 8 78 per*) 
cent J 

344,302 

90,385 



93,360 

401,168 

393,207 

728,587 

Balance to debit ofl 
commerce J 

728,587 

’ 14,632,920 

CommerceDr at the 7 
close of 1802-3. J 

4,994.330 


(conUnufd 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFEAIRS. 


No 2 -Statement of Receipts and Chaigcs of the Ind an Tcmlorjr. &c 


Total revenues 1803 4 
Increase of debt 
Dtto offloatingdebt 
Decrease of cash and l 
b 11s on hand j 
Pajraent by Govern T 
inent on account J| 


563 793 
13 69a 

1 000 000 


Total revenues 1804 0 
Increase of debt 
Ditto of floating debt 


t3 271 385 (Tolal charges of 1803 4 
> 9S5 436 Supplies to Bencoolco 
rRn Interest on debt 

Loss losses and increase of dead 

stock 

Advances on account of Govern I 

, n ent 1 

Stores exported I 

. Sums paid m England 
I Balance to debit of commerce I 

16834 306 1 


13 001 083 
304 Ojfi 
» 394 322 

90284! 


I Commerce Dr^tthel, 
I close of 1802 3 / 
Interest at 8 50 peri 
' cent * 


105 817 

295 531 

1,207989 

< » commerce j 

1 ,7^ TiCommerceDratthel 
I '6834 306 } 


4991: 

42« 


I ‘2 58?6S ?***, >804 5 

Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Loss losses and increase of dead 
stock 

Advances on account of Govern 
meot 

Stores exported 
Sums paid la England 
Balance to debit of commerce 


Total revenues 1805 6 
Increase of debt 
Payment by Govern "l 
ment on account j 
Balance to cred t of' 
commerce 


*8454 544 


15403 409 

3 153 684 
1 000 000 
801,082 


4 548 433 
372,163 
1 566 750 
224 543 

90283! 


Interest at 834 per? 
cent 


101 731 
349 495 
485,604 
715 54a 

j 18,454,544 


I Balance to debit of 
I commerce 
CommerceDr at the 
close 011804 5 


Total cha^s of 1805 6 
Supplies to Bencoolen 
interest on debt 

Decrease of floating debt I 

Incre«e of cash and bills on band 
i^ssj lossesand increase of dead 
stodc 

Advances on account of Govern 
I ment 

I Stores exported 
Sums paid in 


20 358,175 



i llnterest at 8 41 per 
cent 

Icommerce Dr 
iBalance to cred t of) 


, nro CommerceDr atthel 
85^*75 close of 1805 6 J, 


78ft)®- 

66397 

855903 


757 949 



SELECT COMMITTEE or the'HOOSE OF COMMONS. 


No. 2. — Statement of Receipts and Charges of the Indian I’crn'tory, &c. — coniimed. 


'otalrevenues 1806-7 14,535,739 Total charges of 1806-7 •• 15»283,908 CommerccDr-allhe 1 

Qcrease ofdebt .. 1,923,689 Supplies to Bcncoolen .. .. 179,197 close of 1805-6 j 

^yment by Govern- •} Interest on debt .. .. 2,224,956 Interest at 8-69 per ) 

ment on account / Decrease of floating debt .. 181,387 cent j 

lalance to credit ofi Increase ofcash and bills on hand 73,850 Commerce Dr. 


Qcrease ofdebt .. 1,923,689 Supplies to Bcncoolen .. ..I 

^yment by Govern- •} Interest on debt 

ment on account / Decrease of floating debt 

lalance to credit ofi Increase ofcash and bills on hand 

commerce ..J *»7“7,7J4 Ix)ss, losses and increase of dead 

stock , , 

Advances on account of Govera- 
raent . , 

Stores exported. . 

Sums paid in England . . 


^1 19.187,1621 


90,282 Balance to credit of 


-[Commerce Dr.at the I 


£>' 19,187,162 close of 1806-7 


rotalrevenueai8Q7.8 15,701,086 Total charges of 1807-8 .. 13,635,256 Interest at 8’45 perl 

Increase of debt .. 1,556441 Supplies to Bcncoolen . . .. 121,725 cent. .. ..J - 

Ditto of floating debt 207,037 Interest on debt .. .. 2,145,844 Commerce Dr. 

Balance to credit ofi , _ r* IncrcaseofcashandbilUonhand 2,245,546 

commerce .. J *>/^5>w9 Loss, losses and bcrcasc of dead Balance tocreditof) 

stock . . . , . . . . 90,282 commerce . . ) 

Stores exported 435,1 83 

Sums paid in England . . . . 505,797 

j> ZTeTT c c" ComfncrceDr.aithe\ ■ 

^ 19,179,633 *19.179.633 close of 1807-8 / 


TotalrevenuesiSoS'O 15,546,948 
Payment by Govern- "i 
ment in final settle- I , 0 

mentofclaimsupto ^ 1,090,928 
1st March 1808 . . J 
Balance to credit ofi 
commerce . . j ^»7®4i798 


5,546,948 Total charges of 1808-9 .. j 

Supplies to Bencooien . . 

. - Interest on debt 

1,09^,928 Decrease of debt 

Ditto of floating debt .. 

Increase of cash and bills £. 
2,784,798 on hand . . . . 680,163 

Treasure on passage . . 
from Bengal to Madras 717,561 

Loss, losses and increase of dead 

stock 

Bonds to the creditors of the Na- 
bob of Arcot , . 

Stores exported 

Sums paid in England . . 


• • *3,284,189 Interest at 8*23 per 1 

•• 176,707 cent. .. *../ 

• • 2,309.836 

•• 822,289’ 

373,089 


iBalance to credit of) 


- CommerccDr.atthe\ r 
19408,674 close of 1808.9 J 1 


Add, amount of political freight and demurrage repaid by Government, the dates of repayment 1 

not given. (S« App. 46, to Third Report.) J _ 

Balance at the Debit of Commerce at the close of 1808-9, subject to divers Adjustments ., £. 


I to the Debit of Territory. 


to i/ie Credit of Territory, j 


[fontinMd. . 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS 


No. 2 —Statement of ReceipW and CbiTgea of the Indian Territory, &c — coutinuei. 


BAlsocei 

for and agauut Commerce. 






At 

1 

Decrease. 

Ftomi 

£. 

the close 

£. 

f. 

the close of 


£. 

Mar.1793 


of 1792-3 to 



' 424,343 

1792*3 


i,057,85<’ 1 

101794 




1 — 

1793*4 

' 401.651 

134,600 

I >795 



__ 

1 

1794*5 

' 342,244 

' 508,225 

1 1796 




— 

>796-6 

741,766 

152,500 

1 1797 



1796'? 

78,544 


1796-7 

864.698 

— 

179« 



1797-8 

152^64 

— 

1797*3 

953.737 

491,026 

1799 

1 


261,706 

— 

>798-9 

332.908 

— 


— 1 

1799-1800 

330,949 

516,426 

1799-1800 

— 

37,600 

iBol 

— ' 1 

i8oo-i 




1800-1 

403.712 

32,000 



1801-a 

377,388 

658.493 

1801-a 


— 

1803 

— 

i 8 q 4-3 

344>302 


1802-3 

728,587 

— 

1604 

— i 

1803-4 

424,518 

— 

1803-4 

1,207,989 

— 

1805 


X 804-5 

559,678 

— - 

1804-5 

1 715.542 

— 


— 

1805-6 


801,082 

1805-6 

1 — 

— 

1807 



1808.7 

674,168 

1,727,734 

1 806-7 



iSoS 

— 

1807-8 

586,520 

1.715,069 

1807-3 


— 

1809 

— 

1808-9 

457,945 

2,764,796 ' 

1808-9 

— 


1810 

6.175.490 

Balance of 
interest. 


1 

* Balance! 
c.f Supohes I 

1,997,211 

1,700,000 

Id crease 

6.2>4.673 

5,214,673 

3,609,945 


8,609,945 

4,113.801 

i. 


BaUmceoflntecest at the Debitof Commerce .. 

Balance of Suppliei at the Credit of Commerce* . 
Batanceof the Statement at the Debit of Commerce .. 




£4 3.248,279 


453.9al 1 


iS7;2S! 

:85i8m 

30B4W 
643 9W 


4,U34 «i 


Lowest Amount of the ^ I 

Dcbtt799 •• ' . 

HighestAtfiountomei 

DebtiSto ••■'I 

|lncreasefronii799| £ 
to 1810 •• J 


* Balance of supplies in favour of commerce .. ,, .. .. .. 

From which has to be deducted the sums received from Government for political freight and 
demurrage, which have not been brought into the Account, as the dates of re-payment 
were not given • 


Actual Balance of Supplies 


i,927,«« 


1,638,135 
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2912 . On what principle have you made out this interest account, pre- 
suming that all the principal items aie taken from the official documents to 
which reference is here made ? — It might perhaps have appeared more cor- 
rect to have taken the sums chargeable to commerce from those Numbers of 
the Appendixes in which the sums advanced for investment are given j but 
upon attempting a comparison of those suras in the several Appendixes in 
which they are given, with the sums which appear to have remained over in 
the territorial treasury, I have never been able to make the least cor- 
respondence appear between them ; I have therefore pursued this plan : I 
have taken the whole of the territorial receipts, whether in England or in 
India, in each year; and on the other hand, I have taken all the territorial 
outgoings or applications of those revenues; and the balance, where the out- 
goings appeared greater, I have assumed must have been supplied from the 
commercial funds j the balance has in that case been placed to the credit of 
commerce, and interest allowed to commerce on it ; if there appeared on the 
other hand, to be a greater amount of receipts than there were of territorial 
outgoings and applications, the difference I have assumed to be the balance 
which has been paid over to commerce in India. There are, of course, 
many receipts and payments between tlic two branches in India, and this 
balance I consider to have been the balance of those transactions, and icte- 
rest has been allowed to territory upon those balances. 

29 IS. Then you considered the receipts and payments in Europe and in 
India as one general account, and, having struck a general balance, you have 
charged, from the closing of the account, interest on the amount of such 
balance, accotding as territory or commerce appear to have received the 
surplus ?— Exactly so. 

2914. The balance of the statement to debit of commerce appears by this 
account to be 248, 279; is that to be taken as the accurate balance? — 
There is to be added to it the sum of £289,076, received from govern- 
ment, but to which no date ofieceipt having been affixed, I could not intro- 
duce it into the interest account, but I left it to be added to the balance, 
with such interest upon it as may appear when the date is obtained from those 
competent to give it. 

2915 . In your calculations for the period between 1765 and 1779. do you 
derive them from the facts which are found in the Eeports of the Committees 
in 1783, or from papers which were laid at that time before Parliament? — I 
have examined the account from I 77 I to 1779 , from the accounts published 
in the reports of the Committee of Secrecy contained in the eighth volume 
of those Reports. The account for the earlier period I have taken, out of the 
other publication 1 mentioned, the Compendium, which professes to give 
those accounts as ordered by the Committee of Secrecy, and laid before it. 

2916. Are the papers laid before the Committee of Secrecy printed by 
order of Parliament ?— They are printed in the fourth and eighth volume of 
those Reports, 
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Marlis, 26“ die Julii 1831. 

SiK James Macdonald, Bakt. in the Chair. 

THOMAS LANGTON, Esq called ,n, and cNam.ned. 

m an account between the twl> branches of "irVTr 

distinct view could be obtained oflherol f' East-India affairs, before a 

yon iiiatanced the suppberrBencool™ a ''™ '^^'^I'es 

Helena were in the s^mo pjLi^Zr k “ “i ®‘ 

among the doubtful items’! Can vou’now °i'' 

grounds the whole of these charfr^^ h Committee on what 

since 1765 ?-It :s stated .n the #ou«h 

possession of St Helena has from » ,t ^22, that the propnetary 

India Company, ae a port of rS^shnit??’ '’f''’''’, 
trade, on their homeward-bound Tovacr ’l^ engaged in the India 

expense of the island has been thrown® on In™ ® "’*’F ‘he nhole 

to the present time, as I presum^X Po^® “^7''°''^ ^“”>1765 

always continued and still contimiA 5 commercial marine have 

same purposes for which it was nncp-r. if themseh es of the island for the 
2918. That is thp I ceded to the Company. 

the Third Report considers the qimni ro be the grounds on which 

as regarded the charges either nni^f* Bencoolen to require adjustment, 
answer I can gn e, I beg leave to rpp^l = commercial '—As the shortest 

Select Committee of 1810 , n 6o* «» ^'^'rithe Second Repoitoftbe 
charge (Supplies to Bencoolen PenaL^^j ” remarked that this head of 
wliolij political nor wholly commerriaT considered as neither 

le charge Itself; as in some \ ears tlm \i remark is in partjustified by 
>e demands for the diiect exnensps Bencoolen far exceeded 

^cen applied to the purchase of residency, and must in such cases 
e trade of the island, and is sunnoc^^^** which is the principal article of 
durl retention. The?uIhva/° be the ground, in a commercial 

to a considerable spices has been intro- 

^ to be m a flourishing condition.” the plantations are under- 

^^020 Are these the grounds on which in your former evidence you con 

sidered 
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sidered tliese items ouglit not to Inve been charged to territory but to com- 
merce ’ I considered that at least it ought lo liai c been ctjmintd what pro 

portion of them were chargeable to commerce It has been considered on 
some occasions that BencooJen was wholly a commercjal establishment , I 
believe the late Lord Li\crpool e\pressed in Parliament the same opinion 
3921 As these charges, before the acquisition of the Dewannee, were 
paid by commerce, and as since then they have been transferred to territory, 
have you made any calculation of what the amount is tint the alteration of 
that charge has made in the Indian debt? — A great many millions 1 had 
made no calculation on this head, except for the supplies to Bencoolen, from 
1792 3 to 1808 9 , but since my former examination, understanding tl ere 
had been a wish expressed to know what would have been the effect if the 
territory has never been burtlicncd with the payment of these charges, I 
have made i rough calculation, as far as the dita within my re ch enabled 
enabled me, but keeping under tlic mark I should huitate to state the 
result, without pi emisiiig that tlie only value 1 alt ich to the inquiry is, tliat it 
may sene to show those wlio tliink these clurges compinliicly unimportant, 
and the way in which they have been treated previous to 181 1 of trivial con- 
sequence, how matenall) they havi, tended to swell out the territorial debt 
The charges of St Helena from 1783 4 to 1827 S, 'villi accumulating 
interest, amount to £10,700,000, and if those from 1705 to I7SO, for 
which the data "re imperfect, be taken at £20,000 annually fwlncli is leas 
than the lowest amount for which I have data), it would add above 
£8,000,000 to the former sum flic supplies to Bencoolen, from 1792 3 
(before which dale I have no regular data) up to 1821' 5, when the settlement 
was given up, amount, with interest, to £18,500,000, the whole amounts 
to upwards of £37,000,000, ot which some part may be correctly considered 
as territorial , but some part, what pioportion it is not for me to say, must 
certainly be copimercial 

2932 Are the Committee to understand that as a merchant you couH 
make no correct account of either branch, without being able to determine 
what would be done with the large amounts you have stated? — 1 consider 
that some pioportion of these undoubtedly ought always to be charged to 
commerce, d the account were to be settled as between man and man, it 
would be necessaiy to inquire what proportion ought to be charged to com > 
ineice 

2923 The account whicli you gave to the Committee at the close of your 
former examination relates only to transactions up to 1808 9, and you stated 
there was difficulty in completing the account up to the commencement of tne 
present charter , will you state in what that difficult/ consists ? — The papeis 
before the Committee presented m Tebiuary I8J0 do not afford the means 
of foiming any clear conception of the state of the account between com 
meice and territory for this peiiod, principally fiom there being no account 
ofthe advances made in India for the goi eminent, simdarto those iccounts 

piesented 
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presented Jii tlie Appendixes, No, 1, to the First Report of 1S08, No. 17/ 
to the Hurd Report of 1811, and No. 5‘-», to the Fourth Report of 1812. 

2921. If tins information was supplied, could you then complete tJie 
account up to the present pciiod ? — Witli the information desenbed, I haie 
no doubt 1 could shortly complete the account, and without that Information 
tins Committee has no means of judging of tlie result of the transactions of 
these five years, except from what RIi Mclvill states from that estimate, 
formed on principles, which, though now law, were notso picvious to 1813, 
and which estimate lias never been J nd before Farhament. The accounts 
were investigated by the former Select Committee up to the close of 18089, 
and Mr. Mclvill begins his elucidation of the accounts on the 7di June 1850, 
with the year 18lJ.15j so that the fivciiuermediatcjears arc thus withdrawn 
from all investigation, nor indeed aic they susceptible of an> that can be 
satisfactory, without the further infoimation 1 have mentioned. 

29 You say that vou are not able to give tins account from want of data, 
if these data were supplied to jou, arc the Coiunuttce to understand )ou 
are satisfied tliat tlie account ) 0 u prcpaied would bear a rigid examination 
by public accountants ’ — I have no reason to doubt it , but at the same time, 
I am quite prcpaied to expect that tlicsc results would be called in question 
b} the East-lndia Compuiy, aud I am far from supposing that in what I 
have stated, and in thcaccoimts 1 have diawn up, there may be no error or 
oversight , considering the nature of the materials 1 have Iiad to work upon, 
such a supposition on my part would be very presumptuous, I have, how- 
evei, no doubt of thegencral correctness of my view of these accounts} but 
if the Committee should deem it of importance to iuve the relative situation 
of the territorial aud commercial branches closely examined into, and clearly 
ascertained up to the close of the last charter, without whicli no inquiry into 
the subsequent accounts can avail for any useful purpose, I venture humbly 
to ofFei my opinion, that this can only be effected by submitUng the Parhs" 
mentary documents to two or three professional accountants, authorized to 
call for any supplementary mformauon from the Company which they might 
deem requisite, and to examine the Company's accountants, and others who 
have studied the accounts, if they should desire it. 

2920. In one part of Mr Melvill’s leply to question 5671, he sa)s “The 
estimate foimed on the principle of the plan of separation is mainly defective 
in ns not comprehending the full extent of the claims of coromeice upon ter^ 
iitory, 111 respect of establishments instituted for shipping engaged for con> 
meicial objects, but afterwards wholly or in part enfployed for political pur- 
poses ” do you recollect that"’ — Yes. 

2927. Trom youi obseivations on these accounts, what appear to jou to 
nr fo*’ supposing them defective in the particulars mentioned by 

ir T II confess that lam ignorant to what establishments Mr. 

Metvill alludes, thej cannot suiely belhpse of Bencoolen or St. Helena. The 
charges of Prmce of \ValesIsland,Smcapoie,and Malacca aiegiven inNo 1 (If ) 
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of the February Papers, 1S30, and are so ample as to g^ve little countenance 
to Mr. Melvill’s supposition, especially when the books are kept with that 
attention to accuracy described by him in answer to question 5668 ; and as to 
the other head of defectiveness, it will be seen, on reference to No. 46 of Ap- 
pendix to theThird Report of 18 II, and the Accountant-generals observations 
on it in the succeeding number of the Appendix, that political freight and 
demurrage is annually charged against the territory witli great apparent mi. 
nuteness. The Accountant-general there explains political freight and 
demurrage thus Short tonnage, on, which freight is allowed in conse- 
quence of the loom reserved for accommodation of troops, demurrage, and 
every other charge incurred in consequence of the ships having been employed 
in carrying military stores from one presidency to another in India ; or as 
cartels, or while engaged* in any other political service/* The amount 
recovered from government under this head, exact to the place of units, 
£289,076, shows the minuteness with which the items from which commeice 
had to be relieved were picked out. (See No. 46 (a) of Appendix to the 
Third Report of 181 0. Indeed it cannot have escaped the observation of 
anyone who has at all looked into the accounts, that, so far from the inte- 
1 ests of commerce having been neglected in them, there is apparent, both in 
great and small matters, a decided disposition to relieve commerce, and 
throw upon teriitoiy every charge that can ^viili any show of plausibility be 
60 disposed of. The charge'ofthe Board of Commissioners, in direct con- 
travention of the Act of 1793, has been already mentioned in my former 
examination, as also the £ast*lndia voltimeers;‘the supplies to Bencoolen 
and St. Helena have been spoken of to-day j and many other items might 
be enumerated which have been charged and 'Sought to be charged to terrl- 
toryj, and with which it in fact had nothing to do. 

2928. As you appear to have employed yourself a good deal in the 

accounts presented to Parliament by-the Eost-India Company, wdl you, as a 
merchant, taking a view of these accounts, slate to the Committee your opi- 
nion of the general character and manner in which they are framed? — My 
opinion coincides with that of every one with whom I have ever conversed on 
the subject, and who had looked into the accounts. What that opinion is I 
hardly need say. 1 am disposed to believe, not only fiom my own limited 
experience, but from the sentiments of many other mercantile men, that 
there can be lio transactions, however complicated, which accountants of 
talents, ability, and experience, could not set forth and display in such a form 
as that they should be intelligible to all men of a plain understanding, and not 
unacquainted altogether with the natureof accounts; and wherever, between 
individuals, accounts of an unintelligible character and contradictory in their 
details are presented, there will never be but one inference drawn from them 
— that either ignorance or bad faith presided at their preparation. * 

2929. Do you consider the accounts submitted to Parliament and to this 
Committee as contradictory ? — ^In many particulars such contradictions are 

' 3 H 2 ' repeatedly 
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repeatedly met with, which it is impossible to explain, the) niij,ln perhaps 
be explained by those who prepared them, 

2930 Is It on that iccount you have recommended that one or two pro- 
fessional accountants should be employed to unravel and reconcile these con 
tradictions, \f possible — It is for that reason. I think it is evident, horn 
the Select Comniitlee ol 1810, 18H, and 1812 having employed itself at 
very great length indeed in eiideaiounng to elucidate these accounts anil 
having been baffled in its attempt aftei all, that it is in vain for this or any 
other Committee to attempt to do it , il can only be done by professional 
men 

£931 Aie there or are there not questions affecting these accounts, sihicli 
would not pjopeily fall undei the consideration of piofesssional accounUnis, 
such as the question affecting the divi«ion of accounts between territory and 
commerce Undoubtedly , there would be many such I have lU one of my 
answers stated that some of the charges for Bencoolen and St. Helena ought 
undoubtedly to be considered as coiniiieicial, but it is not for me to say to 
what extent , a professional accountant could not decide such a question , it 
would hate to be referred to a higher auihonl). 

2932 Would It not be necessary for m accountant, in his attempt to 
unravel these accounts, to assu ne a certain principle on which the separ?* 
tion should be made’— Undoubtedly, they would proceed on the kiio«n 
principles on which they proceed m uni avelltng all accounts presented totliem i 
but where tliere were other matters which an accountant could not decide, 
whether mailers of law oi policy, they would lefer such points to the higher 
authoiity, the Committee or (he Board of Commissioners. 

2933 Do you not consider the question of separation of the accounts 
of the Last India Company into territorial and commercial as one 
which occurs in no other accounts? — No doubt of it, every porlvcitlar 
case has iis own features; the commercial and political branches oMhe 
East>India Company have their political features , still all transactions of the 
same description must be carried on by accountants on the same principle » 
tho:,e who arc in the habit of undertaking such labours would have no dd* 
ficnlly in arranging ihs. 

2931 Supposing you lud all the accounts of the Evst India Company 
wiilun your commaml, would not the great difficulty in attempting to si.lt!c 
ihe balance of the accounts result from the necessity of determining haw 
the separation between the tcrritoiial and commercial accounts should he 
efficted ?— No doubt that would be one point for consideration 

29J5 Would not that be the principal difficulty ?— I ilimk not the pnn. 
vCipal difficulty ^ 

293G What would you conceive to be ilit principal difficulty in any pto* 

iLSsionul pvrsoii attempting to unravel these accounts?— In my pretcding 

reply I understood the questtou to iclate to the ori'inal framing of 

® accounts 
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accounls,^ Those who have that duty. to perform, and who have all the data 
befoiethem, might arrange them ia' a very difieientplan from that in wliich 
they are now presented to Parliament and the public, on a plan which would 
enable them to be understood with facility ; at present they are not suscep- 
tible ofheing soundeistood; few persons, I believe, have given more atten- 
tion to them than I have, and yet I am sure nine-tenths are to me a perfect 
enigma, . . ’ 

2937. ‘Supposing the accounts were laid before a professional accountant, 
and the questiou of.difficulty respecting the separation between territorial 
and commercial settled for him, he would be able to put these accounts 
ijjlo a more intelligible form than they stand at present?— -That is my 
opinion. 

2938. Do you consider that the question respecting the separation between 
the territorial and the commercial branches would be such ns would come 
within the province of a professional accountant ? — I consider that would not 
be within his province. 

2939. Supposing you had the rule laid down by a direction of the legis- 
lature, approved of by the Boaid of Control, as to the sepaialion to be made, 
Avould there then be any difficulty in your following these orders ?— There 
would bo no difficulty in. that case ; but the rules by which they are sepa- 
rated are liable to be altered at any time by the Board of Commissioners. I 
beg leave to observe, thatfiom 1814 I consider it perfectly insignificant to 
what .account the dificrent charges are put; it cannot make Sd. difTerence if 
any particular expense is put to the charge of territory or commerce} it 
would only atfect the surplus commercial profit applicable in liquidation of 
the debt. If charged to commerce, territory will be relieved fiom the bur- 
then, but iliere will be a less surplus profit. My lemark applies principally 
to the period since 1814. 

2940. After all, the gieat difficulty in the separation of the accounts is 

one rather of a political nature than merely mercantde ? — Not exactly ; for 
in the case of the supplies to Bencoolen, which are stated by the Third 
Uepoitto have been applied in a great measure to the piuchase of pepper 
and cultivation of spices, it will be obvious to any accountant that the pur- 
chase-money being jirovided by the territory, the amount supplied ought to 
be refunded to the territory ; but the whole supplies have been charged to 
the territory, and the commerce in England have drawn the returns on the 
pepper and spices. . ' 

29 il. Would an accountant, under these circumstances, make no allow- 
ance to a government wishing to improve the state of the people, by encou- 
i aging the growth of that which grows best in that climate r — ^That might be ^ 
rather beyond the province of the accountant. 

2942. Do you see any difficulty in leaving all the expenses incurred in 
India, eitiier to the teintoiial or to the commercial j is not the principal 

difficulty 
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2GJiil^831. difficulty that portion of the expense incurred 'in t 

T. LanffioTi, acquainted with Indian^affiiirs to know wha^ is the nm'H h' 

' expense la Ind a, but tbere must h» non=„™ ■ ' ‘ . P™P<>rt'“n of 

eommeree. Upon all such oecas^ns of d" L P"‘ "> 

countants employed to jnvestieate the e 

authorized to call for additionafinfnrm balance ought to be 

the accountants and others who can giveXm irforSm^ 


Qnrq V ^ iiiiormaiion. . 

of Iks; for the sep™aL“n XTtra“coL“s « 


OQij. A j r t j- - ” — r — i am. 

Board of Control on thatSwect ?— between the directors and the 
ceding it. ^ presume there was a discussion pre- 


a jurpr bdpllf ^r doTo^cl^ -P"™'™ b 

that I LnsX'th" ar“ra"n"t --npmeht?^! Let state 

to show, as matter of curmsitv what 111 J ^ except 

have borne, of the expenses. commerce and what the territory 

it makes very little differrace horv tf strictly complied with, 

tea might be-^made from erritor It ^he investments of 

sidered as commercial profits It “P ®“"' 

then heaheavyamountof surolmllr * there, itoold 

debt created to purchase the teas.* ' *° “PP'^.*® *be' liquidation of the ' 
moment whether in the arran»»m.n A°° consider it a matter of ranch 

Court of Directors the stiicSt iusnV.^*"''*^" Control.and the 

reason to object to any of the itS propriety is observed ; that is no 
2946. If you went ♦y* .u ‘ ' 

necessary to make some airan.ro PJ'’evjous to 1814, would it not be 

the details of the accounts coi?esn™n-™.P"!’‘^'P’'’ before you entered into 
—No doubt, P oding to the arrangement made in 1815? 


Th\ and commercial— /considCT%h arrangement as to terrif 

plan of separation made in iri«; accountants would be bound by th 
B".by, I certainly shouWuotseim^^^^^^ be the best guide theycU 
^tion, although it seems to bn in i= Reason to object to that plan ofsepa 
Farliamenfnrv Pmow . ome lespects iranerfect. I havemut thi 


;i:n ; 

Farliamenlary Paper itself but I Inspects imperfect. I liave’not t.. 
published some years aeo in the Appendix to a pamphie 

Pcncoolcn, Prince of Wales Islam] * that the charges IbrSt. Heler- 

arc sfntorJ ... !.„ ... ^=‘'and, to which the nl^n r,r aHud- 
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arc stated to be those which are separation alluil' 

to those paid in India in that plan? tvhilst there is no re/cren 

201*8 T^r. • . * ' 

he sufiicieiit to gffidc ml'^cc^untant”'^ knowledge of that plan, that it wot 
of the Company, which arc said the separation of the earlier accour 
further information from the Indii li° importance ? — Not witho 

irom the India House j it would be quite necessary 

ascerta 
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ascertain what proportion of the supplies to Eencoolen had been applied to 
the purchase of goods ; it would be necessary to form an estimate of what 
proportion of political marine and of commercial marine had availed them- 
selves of the conveniences of Su Helena, and for such a separation, the 
accountant would have to refer to higher authority, or more precise infor- 
mation. 

2949. Would there not be a difficulty in calculating the assets of the Com- 
pany, and determining what portion of buildings and fortifications strictly 
belong to territory and what to commerce ? — 1 believe, from what I Imve 
seen of the accounts, that all buildings and fortifications have been charged 
to the account of the territory; there is no trace of any having been paid for 
out of the commercial funds. 

2950. Before the acquisition of territory, it must have belonged to com- 
merce ! — No doubt, 

2951. Then tliat portion of buildings and fortification which was originally 
constructed for the defence of commerce, should be still continued as com- 
mercial expense ? — ^Yes ; it appears to me not unreasonable. 

2952. Might not there be some difficulty in determining, subsequently, 
what portion of the expense may be justly ascribed to territory, and what 
portion to commerce ?--No doubt many difficulties would arise, and for that 
reason! tliink that whoever undertakes it, ought to be empowered to call for 
much additional information. 

2953. We only want your opinion as to whether this is a description of 
difficulty which would fall within the province of a professional accountant? 
— I think it would require the reference to a higher autliority. 

2954. Does it appear from the result of your inquiry, that the commerce 
of the country has been generally conducted at a loss, and that loss has been 
made good out of the tcrritorialrevenue? — My attention has been principally 
direciod to the question of finances, which is a very large one, and I do not 
feel myself competent to answer that question ; the one which I have occu- 
pied myself on has been quite sufficient to take up a great deal of my time. 
1 am soiry to understand that Mr. Rickards is too unwell to be examined, 
who has given much of his attention to this subject, who understands not 
only the financial but the commercial part of it, and would be able to shew 
the connection. I do not feel competent to speak to the Committee on the 
subject, though I have my opinion. 

29,15. Had the commerce of the country been carried on without the aid 
of the territorial revenue, does it appear probable that the Company’s com- 
mercial property would now be insolvent or not?- — I can form an idea on 
that subject; if my view of what the commerce has drawn from the territory 
be correct, their present capital, although very large, is far within the amount 
which I imagine they have derived from the 1 territory, reckoning accumu- 
lating interest, wliicli must in justice be taken into the account; because I 

conceive 
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5:6 July 1831. conceive that if at any penod money withdrawn by the commerce from the 

tenitory had been applied in liquidating the debt, or' preventing the accu' 

T Lanstcai, Esq. of debt, it would have kept the debt so low, and the charge of 

‘ interest so light, that there would be no debt at all at the present moment. 

' 2956 . Do you consider the territory a kind of banker to the commercial 
concern, and that there is a large balance in the hands of the^ Company?— 
That is the way I look at it ; the territory appears to be the banker in India 
for the commerce, as the commercial tund in England is the banker for the 
territory. ^ 

2957 . Have you at all tuined your attention to tlie question of the rates 

of exchange, as fixed by the Board of Contiol in 1814, in comparison with 
the mercantile rates ? — I have not bestowed much labour on that subject, but 
I have noticed a discrepancy of rather a singular nature in one part of Mr. 
Melvill’s examination, questions 4934 to 4929 inclusive ; he states that the 
rales of exchange, compaied with the Board rates, were in favodr of the 
commerce for five or six years after the Board rates were fixed ; but in an 
account given by Air. Lloyd (in Appendix V.. to First Repoit of 1830, 
Revenue Accounts, No. 2, at p. 9/2,) of the loss sustained by the com- 
merce, amounting to £7,000,000, there is only a v ery small profit derived by 
the commerce in the firat year, and every year after appears a year of loss. 
How to account for that difference between the Accountant and the Aiidiior* 
1 do not know. ■ 

2958. You mention that part of the supplies to Bcncoolen appeared, from 
the Second Uepoit m 1810, to be applied to the purchase of pepper and 
spices ?— Yes. 

2959 . Was that over admitted by the East India Company? — I am not 
avvare that it was ever contiadicted, which I consider equivalent to an ad- 
mission. 

29 GO. Has credit ever been given to the territory for the profits of the 
]icppcr and spices you conceive to have been piocured by means of supjiliej 
from the teiritonal revenue? — I have not noticed any such entry, and I 
think ifit had existed there, I should have seen it. 

29 CI. Do tlie Company appear to have made any change in the mode of 
charging supplies furnished to Bcncoolcn suhseqtient' to these remains in the 
Second llcpoit of 1810?— In thcPapcis of the Select Committee of iSbJ; 
1811 , and 1812, the column of Bencoolen is always headed “SuppHesi 
since that period, and in the Papers of February 1830, it is headed 
“ Charges j” I am not aware of any other alteration. 

20 G 2 . It has been held by many that the accounts of the Company up KJ 
the commencement of tlie present chajter have been definitively closed, and 
tliat It is now no longer competent to the Committee to re-open the question i 
Iiaveyou, in the course of ymur inquiry into the subject, met with any thing 
confimiaiory of such an opinion, either in the Act of 1SI3, or any other 
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document which has fallen under your observation ? — I have met with no- 26 July 1831. 
tiling from which such a conclusion could be drawn. The Select Com- “ — 

mittee of 1810-11 laboured to strike a balance, but in vain, though they ^-Langumt Esq. 
stated, in the Third Eeport, that the documents In the Appendices to their 
Reports, with some addition, would throw very considerable light upon the 
subject; “ Your Committee having thus submitted to the consideration. of 
the House such observations of the hnances of India, as the course of their 
inquiry appear to prescribe, this Report might be brought to an immediate . 
close, if they had not to apprehend that such a detail might not, as readily 
as was desirable, direct the judgment to any conclusion approaching to cor- 
rectness, of the distinction presumed to exist between the political and the 
commercial parts of this transaction. No absolute distinction on accurate 
principles, under the present system, can be drawn ; the Committee are of 
opinion that, with some additions, the documents in the Appendix to this 
and other of their Report**, will throw considerable light on this branch of 
inquiry.” For the five following years, as I have before stated, the mate- 
tcrials for arriving at a balance have never been produced ; the Act of ISIS 
never alludes to the past accounts, and directs merely that the future trans- 
actions shall be separately recorded ; and in the powers conferred on the 
lloard of Control there U nothing that can be construed tp, authorise that 
Board to settle the account betwen tlic branches by an aibitrary didum, nor 
has there ever been any account prepared by the Company and laid before 
Parliament, professing to exhibit a definite balance between the two branches 
at the commeiiccmont of the present charter ; on tlio, contrary, from the 
year 1815 to tlic present time, tlicrc has been one annually laid before Par- 
liamenr, exhibiting the account tirtttslly, as open and unsettled at that 
cpocli. 

2QC3. What account is that? — The Parliamentary number of the present 
Sesrion is 14. 

230-J'. Is it stated that iho balance belrreen leiritory and comnrerce re- 
mains unsettled? — From the manner in which the home debt is there stated, 

I infer that the account must be considered as an unsettled account. 

2065. Have you examined the first of the annual accounts which was laid 
before Parliament after the commencement of Uie charter in 1813-11? — 

I liavc examined it. 

2066. From what do you understand that the account is considered as 
unsettled in the first account? — From the manner in which the home bond- 
debt is there mentioned, and in the whole series, of which it is the last, 
beginning with that ordered to be printed 2tth il/ay 1815. In iliat account 
winch first gave a separated statement of the debts and assets, territorial and 
commercial, the home bond-rlebt was not Included under either head, but 
was placed at the foot of the account, with a reference to the following 
note : “ The amount of the present home bond-debt, it is believed, has been 
chiefly, if not enrirely, incurred on account of payments made within the 

3 I period 
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26 July 1831 period of the last charter, for the territory, beyond the amount received m 

England from the said territory , but, as an investigation of this matter can. 

r I^ngton, Esq “ \^q finished within the tune in which the present account must be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, the amount of the bond debt is here placed against 
the joint heads of territory and commerce.” The investigation here 'ipoken 
of is, I suppose, not yet biought to a close, for it has never since then been 
alluded to in the accounts, iii which to this day the home bond debt con. 
tinues to stand at the foot of the page, and of late years with the following 
note in explanation “ The home bond-debt is stated without specific appli* 
canon to eithei branch of the Company’s affairs, it not being determined 
to what extent the dehtiud its origin from political causes ” In anysjstem 
of accounts a bond will never be granted without its being recordeil on what 
account it was granted 1 he doubt as to the origin of the debt, therefcie, 
cm have no relation to the cause tor issuing the bond. Such an iniestiga* 
non could not have taken half an hour , neither can the doubt be, whether 
the sums paid in England, supposed chargeable to the teintoiy, had all been 
charged to its debit The reply to a question this day, as to the defec- 
tiveness of the estimate spoken of by iMr. Mtlvill, must have shown ilut 
nothing material cm m that wav have been overlooked It appears tome 
obvious that the dcsidemtum is, such a balance of the transactions between 
tlie two branches as the Select Commute m then Third Repoit sought, but 
in vain, to arrive at, carried on to the close of the last charter. If thdt 
balance should prove to be against tenitory, and to the amount of the home 
bond.debt, the Company might fauly argue that that debt should be turned 
over to the terntoryj but il, on investigation, the balance should be 
favour of territoiy, a coriesponding amount of India debt should be m hlvC 
manner taken and provided for by commerce. Ihis appears to me the only 
fair inieiprctation that cau be put on the suspension of the home bond-debt 
between the two branches 

2907. Do you assume St. Helena to be a commeicial charge r— I consider 
it to be both for the convenience ot the commercial and the poiitiO" 
branches, but not entirely political 

29GS. You stated that it was a commercial charge up to a certain tunc’*” 
In early periods, before Uie acquisition ofterntoiy, it must have been so ot 
course , 

29G9. Arc j on or not aware that the Company’s ships always pay port 

dues at St Helena’— I am not acquainted with any of the internal regula- 
tions of the island 

2070 And that these port dues are carried to tlie credit of the island’— 
1 am not at all informed of the minuttm of tlie government of the island 
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Sir James iMACDONALD, Bait, in the Chair. 


HUGH GEORGE CHRISTIAN. Esquire, called in, and examined. 

2971. Yoir have been in the civil service of tlie East India Company ? — 
1 have. I 

2972. In what part of India have you chiefly resided? — I was on the 
establishment of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and I chiefly 
resided in the western piovinces, more commonly called tlie Ceded and 
Conquered Piovihces*, which commence from the confluence of the rivers 
Ganges and Jumna, Allahabad being the first district, and they extend 
upwards in a western direction. 

2973. In wliatofiicial situations were you ?— I have held several situations, 
but I was chiefly employed as collector of land revenue, and as special com- 
missioner appointed under Regulation 1 of 1831, 

2974. What was the object of that regulation? — It was to restore lands to 
persons who had been deprived of them by unjust and illegal public sales, 
or who had lost them by private transfers effected by undue influence, and 
to inquire generally into the i ights, privileges, and interests of the agricul- 
tural community. 

2975. There was a commission appointed for that purpose? — Yes, of 
wliicli I was senior member. 

297fl. Will >ou explain what was the cause of the appointment of that 
commission? — ^Thc gov'cinment did not^ know exactly how to give redress 
to the people aggrieved by the ordinary courts, and in some cases the period 
of limitation for the cognizance of such suits had expired ; an extraordinary 
measure appeared therefore necessary. 

2977* What complaints were brought before the government? — I do not 
know what complaints was brought before the government, but the judge of 
Cawnpore represented the confused stale of his district arising from such 
grievances, and I believe one of the members of the council, Mr. James 
Stuart, urged the necessity of affording prompt rcdiess. In consequence the 
government appointed a commission with extensive powers j in short to 
revise, if found necessary, judicial proceedings connected with any of the 
illegal public sales, or private transfers of the nature above described, within 
3 I 2 a limited 
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28 July 1S3I. a limited period j the jurisdiction was confined to three districts, comraeBcing 

with only one at first, viz. Cawnpore. < 

U. G.^ristian, 2978. Did you go through the whole three districts ? — I was about four 
years and a half on the commission, and we had nearly completed the district 
of Cawnpore and Allahabad s\hen I left. 

2979. Has the commission pursued its duty since ? — I do not know 
exactly } it continued its proceedings some time after I left; but since the 
arrival of Lord William Bentinck various alterations have, I understand, been 
introduced. 

2980. What was the third district? — Gorruckpore. 

2981. fn what state did you find those districts?— We found that tBe 
most abusive alienations of property bad taken place ; I fancy even exceediug 
what the government themselves had anticipated, and we were able to giie 
eflectiul ledress in most cases. 

2982. Of what district have you had the charge besides those you bate 

mentioned ? — I was acting collector of Furruckabad, acting collector ol 
Allahabad, acting collector of Mooishedabad, acting collector of Bareilly, 
acting collector ofGorruckpore, collector of Agra, acting collector ofCaviD* 
pore, and in revenue charge of Shacohabad. > * 

2983. By what tenure ts the laud held in those provinces ? — Chiefly by ze* 
raiudary tenure } that U, pei&ons with whom the settlement of the lands 
had been made, and in whom is considered to be vested the proprietary 
right, 

2984. la that tlie same tenure as prevails throughout the dominions under 
the presidency of Fort William?— -I can only speak to my own knowledge as 
far as 1 have seen myself, but 1 believe the same tenure prevails generally la 
Bengal, and I believe in the province of Cuttack. 

2995. The tenure you mean is that wliich considers the zemindar the pro- 
prietor of the soil? — It is, 

2986. Is the proprietoisliip of the zemindar recognized by any public act 

or avowal of the governrocnt? — ^Yes, I think a proclamation issued by the 
Marquis Cornwallis, and subsequently alluded to in some of the Reculaiions 
in 1803} Regulation 25 or 27 of that year it is, I think, distinctly sUied 
that the proprietary right of the land is considered to be vested in the 
zemindar. 

2987. Does that statement apply to all the dominions of the presidency as 
they now exist, oris it confined to those to which the Regulation first 
applied ? — I cannot state that it applies to all, but I can slate that it ap- 
plies generally to the whole of tho western provinces in which I liavebeen 
employed. 

2988. What was the distinction between the settlement of the land in 
those provinces and in Bengal?— 1 am unacquainted practically with the 

settlement 
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settlement of Bengal} 1. merely know it theoretically,- therefore I cannot 
speak positively, but 1 imagine that the basis of the settlement of both parts 
of the country is the same. , » . • ^ * ‘ 

29S9. Should you conceive that, with the exception of the permanency, it 
was the same setilemeiU? — ^Yes, more or less; there are parts of Bengal, 
for instance the district of Burdwan, paying a rental of about £400,000 
a year, and is, I believe,' the property of the rajah, in which, J have under, 
stood, a peculiar tenure called putnee exists. 

2990. What is the principle of that settlement, as it refers to the govern* 
ment, to the proprietor, and to the cultivating tenant? — ^There has been 
much inquiiy and discussion regarding subordinate tenures; that is, about 
the rights of the ryots, or the righis of the cultivators; but ibr my part, I 
am inclined to think that there is a great deal of uncertainty and doubt ex* 
isling on the question, and th.it they have neither been either correctly ascer- 
tained nor pi ecisely defined. 

2991. In point of fact, wherever that settlement prevails are there three 
parlies or two j is there the ryot, the proprietor, and the government, oris 
there the lyot, and the government alone ?'->The mode that 1 pursued in 
making a settlement was, to issue an advertisement mentioning that I should 
arrive in a certain part of the district on a certain day, and that I invited all 
persons who had claims to lands situate in sucli a portion of the district to 
appear and prefer them. 1 then selected the parties in possession, if they 
were the recorded and acknowledged proprietors, as having (he best right 
to engage; if they were meiely farmers, I endea\oured to exclude them, 
and bring in the proprietor, but I made no stipulation regarding the 
cnltivatorSi 

2992. Then the dealings of the government were with the proprietors, not 
with the cultivators? — Not with tlic cultivators, excepting whme tlie pro- 
prietors were not forthcoming or ascertained, or refused to engage. The 
government in some few cases collected immediately from the cultivators, 
called khas management. 

2993. Do those cases occur frequently in the upper provinces ? — Very 
rarely. 

2994. What distinction should you make between that mode of settle- 
ment, and what is termed the ryotwar system There seems to be a little' 
confusion respecting the ryotwar settlement. What I should consider by the 
ryotwar settlement, taking it in the literal acceptation of the word, would be 
to receive engagements Irom each individual cultivator for his field or fields, 
at a fair appraisement of their value, that government should deal directly 
with the cultivators ; but 1 have lately heard, that urider the Madras presi- 
dency it has a different signification ; that the ryotwar sy stem is intended 
merely to imply that every person possessing a proprietary right in a village 
is recorded, and engagements taken from him, without refereqee tp his under- 
tenants. 
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2995J. You are understood to say, that the settlement in the other nrn. 
JI. G.CMan, LTedjrh pa. t of the government 

peiant ?-ExL?i7so “g"“ance of the cultivating 

2995. Is not that the system you have jost descrihed to he the riolwat 

recording the rights of every person holding or claiming a proletary twIiL 
they go ahttle torther into detail than we do. But I am LLS.g 

se^^itlement!”"''^ ^ nothing of the Madras mode 


settlement to which you have alluded J-I 
made the whole or nearly the entire settlement of Allahabad, a dutnct 
assessed estates, and I suppose a pc 
annum ^ 1.000.000, and paying a rental of about £320,000 per 


2998. In what year was that?— In ISOgand 1810. 
to knd'thlri,!!? '“‘arcau'se then with the cultivating tenants .’-Except 
landlord and lenant“’’^‘’" adjusUng disputes betaeen 

nnde7ths tenure upon which land was held in those provinces 

ir^auine state with any precision, bull 

tho®former “Mention of revenue was the pri4fy object under 

considered. ^ ^tanaat, the rights of persons and things were little 

to correctable 7ik a commission lias sent 

under the English govcibment”® '*^®"''''''""’^”^' P'»“ 


in sora^'inltaoc^s^lTn!!'^ particular abuses that existed ? — They were vanous} 
tisements of sale h5 — 15" "“1.'^“=' in others the adier- 


S^lhemselves had'b''"'" ™PPress°ed, “in o“h°ers 'the 'mveline 

the possibih^ which you would ascribe 

occaSed bv abuses ?-I think the abuses «ere 

functionaries. ^ ^ supineness or misconduct of tlie European 


Some werJnoVburfTpnl^n natives of those provinces.— 

3005 th^y were natives of the provinces. 


The 


3005 Ti, • ® ^ natives ot tne provinces. 

be proprieto^^ qnH that case were the great proprietors — 

generally obserted that cultivators suffered, because 1 h^ie 

/ eserted that an auction purchaser is seldom so >ven inclined 

towards 
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towards the under-tenants as the.original and ancient proprietors ; tliere is a 
good feeling usually subsisting, between the ancient proprietor. and. his 
under-tenants, whereas the auction purchaser is more keen after pecupiary 
advantage. - , , , _ , 

3006. Are the proprietors in general ancient proprietors in those pro- 
vinces? — -Yes. - . • « 

SOO7. Do persons* of all‘ religious s^ts hold by the same tenure? — The 
religious sects I have met with have been only Mahomedans and Hindoos of 
difierent castes j I know of no distinction between their tenures, v 
3008. Are the estates large or small generally? — In some districts they 
are small; in the district ol Goiiuckpore-for instance, which only yields a 
rental of about 'nineteen lacs of rupees, the separately assessed estates were 
about 13,000 ; whereas in Cawnpore and Allahabad, which yielded a rental 
far exceeding that of Goiruckpore, the separate estates did not amount to 
more than 3,000 in each, that is as fhr as I lecollect, therefore in those two dis- 
tricts the estates maybe considered compaiatively large, and m Gorruckpore 
small. 

SOO 9 . Did you enter into engagements with llio proprietors of every one 
of those estates ?— In Allahabad L entered into engagements with the pro- 
prietor of almost every estate, unless he was not known, or was not forth- 
coming, or refused to engage ; but £ endeavoured, on almost all occasions, 
to get the proprietors into the possession of their lands 10 tlie exclusion of 
farmers; I found that more satisfaction was thus given, and that the revenue 
was more regularly paid. 

3010. In making those engagements, on what data did you proceed as to 
amount? — The plan I pursued was, to direct the tussuJdar or native col- 
lector, some time previously to the formation of a settlement, to prepare an 
estimate of the lesources of his jurisdiction, directing him at the same time 
to call the village accountants before htm, and to take their accounts for a 
certain number of yeais, and as far ns he could to correct the inaccuracies of 
those accounts. On some occasions, the tussuldar, who was left in a great 
degree to his own discretion, made a cursory suivey of the village or land, 
and prepared an estimate or account of the articles o/* cultivation, and tlie 
rates per beega, which is the third part of an acre,.but the assessment was 
formed upon a conjectural estimate. 

8011. Were you satisfied with the accuracy of those estimates ?-— The 
accounts which the village accountants presented -were in most ca^es pal- 
pable fabrications ; and as they were almost the only persons who could give 
authentic information legarding the rent-roll, it became necessary to have 
recourse to other expedients by requiring the native coHectoiii and officers of 
account to get as near the truth as they could; and I looked occasionally at 
as many accounts as I could get hold of that appeared entitled to a^ttention, 
considering the former assessment, the revenue paid to the native govern- 
ment 
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ment, the quantity of land in cultivation, and the articles cultivated} In 
short, I made as good a guess as I could. ^ 

3012. Had you any authentic official record of what was paid to the natuc 

government? I cannot vouch for the authenticity of them, but we had 

records } and when you are out among the people for any length of time, of 
course information is derived in many ways, flora the canongoos, ofScers of 
registry and record j there are mtrdahs likewise, who are people appointed 
to measure lands. 

SOIS. Did you, after ascertaining the whole annual produce of an estate, 
assign a definite portion of that to the government? — The basis of tlie»etllf' 
ment is more nominal than real ; I generally took what I considered a reve- 
nue, which the parties could pay easily j 1 made a deduction occasionally 
from the gross produce of the proprietary income, which was supposed to be • 
aboutt4 per cent, flora 50 per cent., the share that the government assumed 
being nominally half the gross produce. The calculations are however more 
nominal than real, because it is impossible, in the absence of authentic 
accounts, to know what is the g^o^s produce; and when )ou are obliged to 
make a settlement by guess, of course you take what the roan volimtanly 
agrees to give. 

3014. Did you ascertain what portion the ryots paid to the zemindar?— 
No, I did not ascertain what portion they paid to the zemindar ; but I 
observed that where he was an hereditary proprietor the ryots had generally 
few or no complaints to make ; and where the occupancy had been tljsiurbeil> 
there the ryots sometimes complained. 

3015. Was tlie result of that commission very satisfactory to the people.’— 
Very much so. 

3016. Then you are not of opinion that the ryots are severely renietl?~ 
In some parts of the country I think they are ; I think that where the lands 
have been sold at public sale the ly’ots are oppiessed in many case«. 

3017* Have public sales taken place to a great extent in those piovincfS' 
— Not to any very great extent, excepting in the three districts above al- 
luded to. , ‘ 

8018. What course did you pursue with respect to tho'?e lands that bad 
been improperly sold?— Wc restored them to the proprietors who had 
llicm by public sale, or to their heirs. 

SOig. Should you say generally that the ordinary rate of rent presses se- 
verely upon the ryot?— So much depends upon the discretion of the zem'n- 
dar, that of course it varies. In some places it presses heavily, in o^ber 
places it does not press so heavily. 

3020. Are there any intermediate tenants between the zemindars and the 
ryots? — In some places there is a person called a raocuddum, who 
head tenant, or a kind of laud baiiiffi , 

3021. F'Jf 
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3021. For what term of jears didyoii make the settlement? — It is many 

years ago since I made the settlement, but 1 tlunk the last settlement I made 
was for five years. . ' ' 

3022. Under the former governjnent had the ryot a right to cultivate tlje 
soil in perpetuity, on paying a fixed rent, without increase r — ^Not that I am 
aware of j I should say not. 

3023. Are the ryots now subject to increase of rent? — I think that the 
rent is frequently incieased on them j one case in particular came before me 
as member of the Board of Revenue for the Lower Provinces j it originated, 
I believe, in the district of Jessore, where the purchaser or the propiietor had 
practised great exaction, so much so that I considered it my duty to submit 
the case for the consideration of the government. 

3024. Whatweie the particulars of that case? — He had hired, 1 under- 
stood; a number of armed persons for the purpose of oppressing the culti- 
vators 5 J)ad disiegarded all existing engagements, and bad collected as much 
as he could succeed in collecting by fair or foul means. The collector made 
a detailed report, which was submitted to the government, nho ordered, at 
least if my memory does not fail me, tliat the proprietor should iiavc the 
option of either relinquishing his purchase, or abiding a prosecution uhich 
they would order to be instituted in the court; he preferred, 1 think, to 
lelinquish his tenure, and then the parties were satisfied. 

3025. That was under the permanent settlement of Jessore ?— Yes. 

3026. Do you Know that at first there was considerable doubt whether it 
was competent for the government in any way to interfere for the piotection 
of those ryots ?— I think it was considered doubtful by a member or members 
of the Board of Revenue, whether, under the regulations of goveinment, the 
revenue authorities had any power to interfere, but a special case was made 
of it, <md submitted to tbe goveinment. 

3027 . In case the settlement was peimanent, or for a teim of years, has 
the goveinment any legal power of protecting tlie ly'ot from the zemindar? 
— Itliink not; in the Regulafions allusions are made, I think, occasionally, in 
favour of the ryots, but they are Coo vague to be practical. 

8028. In those recorded engagements with zemindars are iheie any provU 
sloos introduced favourable to the ryots, or at all adverting to their situation? 
— I cannot possibly state, but I rather think there is, that they are to be 
treated with lenient consideration, &c. 

S02g. Was that the case in the settlements you made? — The engagements 
are very long ; there are many stipulations ; tiiat the zemindars are to keep 
the roads in repair, and to aid the police; but I cannot possibly bear in mind 
all the stipulations. With respect to the ryots, I think it is that they are to 
treat them well, to be considerate, and not to practise oppression." 

3030. .Do not those geneial expressions reserve to the Company the means 
3 K of 
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28 of interfering in particular eases’— The rights of the ryots arc a subject of 

much interest and discussion among the revenue officers genera\iy, and I 

H G Christian, divided in opinion regarding it I lecollcct myself raabng 

inquiries regarding the rights of the ryots, and I could come to no satisfac 
tary condaaion^ for the accounts ivcic so contradictory Jn one part of lie 
district I might find that they had uniformly been well treated* and m others 
that they had been seriously oppressed 1 did not see how I could afford 
redress and m cases of oppression they had no resource but the courts, bat 
one way to advance the prosperity ol the cultivators would be to enforce a 
regul ir mtercliange of written eng-igements 
30J1 Are there any written engagements at present between thezeraindar 
and the ryot?— In some cases, and there is a Regulation on the subject, but 
It IS evaded » 

S032 Are they from year to year? — 1 cannot speak positively, but 1 should 
imagine that they vary , and I think the zemindars should be required to 
give regular receipts to the cultivator for the payment of instalments, if that 
were enforced it would prevent exaction and facilitate the adjustmentof d s- 
putes , but now wheie there is adtspulc between the landlord and the tetumt* 
in the absence of regular accounts, there is much difficulty , the village 
countaiit of course, could, it he would, faciliiale nil such proceedings, but 
genenlly speaking he has a bios towards the proprietor. 

S03S What is the geuer-il character ot that class of society— of the pro- 
pnetois of land They vary in some parts of the district, they are what 
are called rajapoots, which aie considered the fighting class, the nnlitaiy » 
ami tliey, generally speaking, pay their revenue with tolerable punctuality) 
but n IS dangerous in some instances to inierferL with the internal manage 
raent of their estates , a sort of feudal system obtains m some tenures 

3034 Is the rent paid by the ryot to the zemindar piid in money, or m 
produce, or in labour > — Generally m money, and in some parts in kind 

3035 If the revenue paid bv the zemindar falls into arrear, what means 
are adopted by the government to realize it — ^The system may have under 
gone some alteration since I left the country, but when I was collector m the 
western provinces, 1 had the power of arrest, of distraint and attacliment of 
ihe estate, and finally the sale of it under certain forms , but the revenue was 
generally leccived through the medium of the tossuldar or native collector, 
and I looked to him generally for his portion of the revenue, leaving him to 
collect from his division of the district 

3036 Had he the same power thatyou had ? The powers are all recorded 

in the Regulations, from the Regulation XXV. of 1803 to XXVIII of 

3037 If the ryots fall into arrear of their rents, what means are adopted 

I for realizing them? — ^They had the powerof distraint and ot 

sale under ceitam provisions, such as applying to the local authorities, the 

who's 
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whole process is described in Hegulation XXVIII. of 1803, ^Yhich is a very 28 July 1831. 
long enactment. g'cI*’ ' n 

3038. Did the zemindars proceed with their tenants without any refe- 
rence to the government ?— In the upper provinces they did. 

3039. Do the courts afford the same facilities to the zemindars for lecover- 
ing their rents as they do to the government in realizing its revenue ? — ^The 
recovery of the rent was vested in the zemindar himself, for he had the power 
of distraint, and he could apply to the local officer for a sale, and therefore 
the court had nothing to do with him, unless there was a complaint from the 
ryot for an illegal distraint, and those points of litigation might come before 
the court judicially, but the same facilities, if any, appear to have been 
afforded to the zemindar as were granted to the revenue office! s. 

3040. In case of a sale what period of indulgence did you generally give 
to the defaulter? — I think the period was one month from the date of the 
advertisement in the gazette j notice was given to the public, a copy of 
the notification was usually sent to the judge, and another ought to be 
affixed, I think, to the dwelling of the person concerned. 

3041. Did you make the sales in the provinces in which you were?— As 
collector, I made very few; I avoided sales of land. 

304^. Do you understand that there bad been much change of land since 
the British came into the possession of that country before you went tiiere ? 

—I think the proprietors are more generally recorded, and in possession of 
their land now than 'they were under the native government ; and I think 
the condition of the cultivating class is improved, because under the native 
government they had not, I understood, the power of migrating ; if they left 
one village and went to another, their persons were liable to seizure ; now 
they can go where they like, and of course that secures to a certain degree 
better treatment. 

3043. What property have the ryots in that country ? — As far as I can 
judge, I tliink they, generally speaking, are a poor class ; I have heard that in 
Bahar they are better off. 

3044. Have they any property that may be called immoveable ? — None, 
but their houses, that I know of, and I believe Uiey claim the trees in some 
places. 

3045. Where they have such property as that, what power has the legal 
authority over such pioperty? — If the moveable property be not sufficient to 
liquidate the arrears, I suppose his immovable property becomes liable. 

3046. Is it any particular class of lyots that Jias immovable property? 

— No, I do not imagine that they have any property in the soil acknowledged 
by ns. 

SO47. From what you know of the Bengal provinces, what is the condition 
of the ryot in those provinces as compared witli his condition in the upper 
3K2 • provinces?— 
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28 July 1831 provinces?— My knowlei^ge of Bengal is very limited , indeed 1 ceser had 

charr^e of n district in Bengal, I was only a few months a member of the Board 

l{ <? CAr«#riaa> ofRM.nue, but speaking iiom hearsay, I should say the ryots in Bengal 
Mere not better ofi than the ryots in the upper provinces, although there u 
no comparison between the rate ot assessment in the two parts of the country 
3048 In what respect do you think the sales of land affect the conditioa 
of the ryot — In the first place it destroys that connection subsisting between 
him and the old hereditary proprietor, a stranger comes in, who mav be a 
Mahoraedan, to a Hindoo village, now it must be very disagreeable to a 
Hindoo population to have a Maliomedan proprietor, for he will not be m 
dined to show them that degree of deference which they experienced under a 
zemindar of their own persuasion 

3019 In the case ofasale has the purchaser a right to alter the tenure cf 
the ryot as to rent’ — I cannot positively state whetlier he has the right or not, 
hut I imagine that it has been generally considered, that when a sale of land 
took place existing engagements were annihilated 

3050 Then the purchaser is practically at liberty to vary the assess 
ment and to increase it -—I do not exactly recollect what the Regulations 
say on the subject, but I tbink the purchasers consider themselves quite at 
liberty to increase the rent 

3051 Is It not at any rate a disputed question whether the purchaser has 
not that right’— I think it was a disputed question 

3050 Is the system of sales a necessary part of a settlement of that dw 
cnpUou ?— I think the sales might have been avoided, and I think they’ could 
now be avoided , but it must be recollected, that shortly after the conclusion 
ofthe permanent settlement, all the subordinate revenue establishments were 
done away with, and the collector was left alone to realize his revenue, which 
could not now be collected m any other way, unless the system pur&ueJ in 
the uppvr provinces was introduced into the lower, to which there is among 
others the objection of expense 

3053 What are the particular points of distinctiou exclusive of permanency 
between the permanent settlement in Bengal, and the settlements m the 
upper prov inces ? — ^There is no difference excepting that the settlement m 
the upper provinces is considered to be a heavier assessment aud that the 
collectors employed are obliged to be very vigilant and unreniitted m 
tion, in Bengal that degree of exertion is not considered necessary, tlidand 
being more valuable 

305 1 You said that it had been considered whether the mode of collection 
in the upper provinces should not be introduced into the lower provinces, to 
w bat particular distinction did you refer? — ^The appointment ofnalivocol 
lectors m the different portions of each district in Bengal, with a suitaWo 
establishment of clerks and persons to execute warrants , and then itwoui 
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be necessary to increase tlie autlionty of the Bengal collectors by giving 
them the power of arrest of the person and of distraint, m short, the same 
powers that are described by the Regulations of 1803 for the guidance of the 
collectors in the upper provinces. 

3055. How does it happen that the sales have been more frequent in the 
lower provinces than in the upper, considei ing that the assessment is low "> — 
That may be ascribed to various causes, cluefly to the circumstance of the 
collectois of the lower provinces not possessing the same power over the per- 
son of the defaulter tlpt they have in tlie upper provinces The collector in 
the upper provinces generally looks to the crop, the collector in the lower 
provinces merely looks to the estate. 

jO50 What IS the extent of the power over Uie person of the defaulter in 
the upper provinces ? — If I recollect nghtl}, the revenue was p^able m nine 
instalments, commencing about tlie month of September or October, and 
ending with May or June, and the revenue was payable between the 1st and 
7th day of each succeeding month, and if the balance was not discharged by 
the 14th da) of the month, the party might be summoned and detained in 
custody by the collector for a period of ten days, and if on the expiration of 
that period he did not liquidate the balance, 'he might be sent to the gaol of 
the distnct to the judge for continemcnt, and his property might be dis- 
trained. 

3057 How long might he be detained?— Ti)) the balance was recovered , 
but generally at the end of tiie year, if balances were considered desperate 
or irrecoverable, the prisoners were frequently released Reports were 
lequired by the Board of Revenue of all defaulceis in gaol, 1 think quarterly. 

3058. Have you ever known any instance of a ryot appealing to the court 
against his zemindar^ — Frequently 

3059. With what success^ — With different success, according to the merits 
of tile case 

3060 Dill the sales of land in the provinces with which you were 
acquainted realize the revenue claimed by the government upon those lands^ 
I made very few sales of land myself, I think that, as far as 1 can recollect, 
tlie proceeds of sale were trifling, owing to the little value of the property, 
and probably to the turbulence of the parties 

3061. Were the estates in different stages of cultivation, sometimes 
almost jungle, and sometimes in a high state of cultivation ? — Yes , gene- 
rally the two districts of Allahabad and Cawnpore were in an advanced state 
of cultivation 

3062 Has the tenant any means of collecting capital, or of materially 
improving his situation ? — 1 should not say he had no means, but 1 think 
It IS a rare occurrence to see a ryot possessing any considerable degree ot 
capital 
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3063. Were the zemmdare wealthy men in those provinces ?— Not geae* 
rally. 

3064. Are there any improvements you can sug£»est with reference to the 
protection of the peoplefrom oppression m those provinces, be}ond tbe 
regular protection of the courts? — I think to facilitate the decision of aiil 
suits, and disputes between landloid and tenant, and to avoid as far as 
possible sales of land, or any violent means of coercion, would he ad'an* 
tageous. 

3065. How would you facilitate the decision of suits ? — lo facilitate the 
decision of suits, you must either increase the European agency, or make use 
of native agency I think the natives would be found competent to discharge 
the duty proposed 

3066. What kind of native agency would you think it desirable to em- 
ploy ? ^AVhere the tussuldars or native collectors are established, they 

miglit be made use of, and where they aie not, additional native judges 
might be appointed. 

SO67. Do you think the natives would be as well satified withnativejudges 
as with European ? — Certainly not so well satisfied as with European The 
natives are many of them very well qualified, and very shrewd people, hut 
their integrity is open to suspicion. 

3068. Is there any portion of the land in tho«e provinces which iS 
from public assessment’ — ^Ves, lands held rent free and under vAtious 
denominations, either for the support of religion, or as a reward for some 
services performed by individuals to the native governments 10 short, there 
are various kinds of grants under which land is held exempt from the public 
revenue. 

SO69. You stated that the reason for the appointment of the commission 
of which you were a member, was an abusive alienation of property in those 
three districts , was that chiefly through the courts of justice, or by other 
means?— It originated chiefly from the frauds and chicanery of the naUie 
revenue oflicers. 

8O7O At that tune, previous lo the appointment of tbe commission "hat 
was the nature of the court of justice which existed m those provmces?-- 
There was a zillah court, consisting, generally spesking, of a judge who had 
original jurisdiction, and the registrar who tried suits to a certain amount 
referred to him by tbe judge. Then there was a provincial couit of app^h 
which received appeals from the judge to a certain amount. 

SC71. 'Were those courts superintended by Europeans at that time 
SO72 Were jou rightly understood to state that the eMensive sales of 
property you have mentioned had taken place partly under tlie decrees ot 
the court’ — Not under the decrees of the court, in some of the cases 
of sale the parties had appealed to tJie courts, and the suits having been 
dismissed, tliose cases came under the cognizance of the special commission. 

SO7S. 
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3073. Were those sales arrested by an appeal to the court in any case ? 
—They may have been in some cases, but generally they could not have 
been, because it was found that the alienation of property had been very 
extensile 

SO74. Did you ever know in that part of India, especially in that part 
which was under the permanent settlement, so much gross injustice arising 
from tile alienation of property as th'»t which took place at that period in the 
Ceded Provinces of India ' — ^IMy knowledge of Bengal is too limited to admit 
of my speaking to that , I never heard of any such general alienation of pro- 
perty, but individual cases I have heard of. 

SO75 Under the system which existed in the provinces over which you 
were collector, did sales of property frequently occur ? — ^Very rarely 

3076 Did not alienation of property from those possessing it, from other 
causes, frequently occur? — I cannot speak to that point, but my opinion is 
that they were likewise rare 

3077 - You have stated that you made a settlement with the zemindars, 
how did you ascertain the proprietary right previous to making the settle 
ment to which you have alluded^— In the first place I looked at the 
record, and saw what name was recorded in the preceding settlement m 
the column of proprietora , I then invited all claimants to appear who had 
any thing to urge in opposition to the interests of the person recorded , 
I then held a summaiy proceeding, and endeavoured to decide tlie case as 
far as I could on the merits of it , I had not the power of disturbing pos- 
session, but frequently I was enabled to settle the dispute by arbitration If 
no adjustment could be eSected, I gave the preference to the persons bond 
Jide in possession, and referred the others to substantiate their claim in a court 
of judicature. 

3078. Did that process enable you to ascertain what were the rights of 
either the village officers or of the ryots in the district where you made 
the settlement’ — The rights of the ryots, as I before mentioned, have 
never, as far as I can judge, been regularly ascertained or defined in those 
provinces. Some people are disposed to think that they have a nght to the 
occupancy, that they ought not to be ejected so long as they might continue 
to pay the rent , others again aie of a different opinion, and think that a 
zemindar has the right to eject a tenant if he will not agree to an enhance- 
ment of rent 

SO79 Did you find those rights, whatever they were, settled at the time 
you made the settlement with the zemindars? — Noj nor do I believe they 
were ever settled, that is, precisely defined 

3080 . You stated that you made the last settlement for five years, how 
many five years settlements did you make?— Some were five years, and some 
were four years settlements , 1 think 1 iievei made more than one settlement 
in a district 
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SOSl. You Ime stated thjt under the present government the rvoli I,, . 
the power of migrating from one pait of tlie countiy to another L il 
act mipateP-I cannot charge my recollection wifh arSce ^ 
tlie best of my belief they do in cases of ill-treatmeot. ’ ° 

mv recollection with an instance of tha^ kind, but I d^r’e Ly^it^;':?: 

sayTt Ire" Je“r“ rrlf,„''‘i'i.;^co‘n^is P^'- « 

Vinces, or that they were all rcdnccH f ‘ ^ P'"" 

should think there "irdeoiees b^" “f 

msr n a , "l geneial that they were poor 

sider comfortable circiiSnces’^V h°'' *'k' 

npparenth bad nothmo- *1 * known estites whcie the riots 

in others again quite the reierse '^ttraed to be very conilortahle, 

"Inqfi "1 1'" ">« thtrwe,?bai’lIoff'°"’" 

— I think tliere"are^£riadL°*''''°^^ considenbove the mat? 

for instance where the ctiltivato'Jf ^^'“’1 ‘’’“i tl'=f !»'■ 

better off lors aie lelatioiis of the proprietors they are 

you with respect ”* some instances made to 

general nature can you state what was the 

plaints about exactions that k in < ^ ^ recollect they wcie com 

propiietor than was stipulated * tlemanded or taken by tlu 

30 S 8 You have stated ilnf j 

parts of India subiect to tim oppression Ins occured m those 

zemindars, and from the lact setllement fioni ihe clnn,v of tilt 

chase of a zemindary nhith . „ “"“"'cdins sometimes making Ilit pur 
only supposing a case that must haTe"occu!-ed fosvessed ’-1 ms 

alluded, did you pay^Tlurni I” provinces to which you have 
.lor ?-If I nfay hfi to"' ™ w?. S"' ^ religion of tile zemin 
mg, I may meiUion, that the Bo^d regard to my ow ii iirocced 

on the seitlement of Ailal]')l>'>d ^^'^^ni'suoners, in passing their orders 
ocuirrtd of nn appeal agamsi mv iW,™^ ci'^es I tJiiiil , had 

"dh whom the scllleintm had hccn"madc ‘ho selection 0/ iiersoas 

tiller into your cimsidera'lion'affl!^^*^ with whom you ramie the scllkmeiif 
w settlement with person in '0““ “'’—I wo® >.“''0 J ‘o 

to the religion of the parties, ** ^ ntoprictois, without iny reference 
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' SO91. Is the land, generally speaking, extensively cultivated in those 
districts, or is Ihere a considerable quantity of wa:>te land ? — Cawnpore and 
Allahabad, and Furruckabad, I should consider in an advanced state of cul- 
tivation ; Gorrockpore is quite the reverse. 

SO92. At what period did the provinces in which you were employed 
come into the possession of the government? — I do not exactly lecollectihe 
precise period, but there were several periods j some of the provinces pro- 
bably came into our possession in 1802 ; my employment commenced in the 
latter end of I8O7, and extended to 1820, as collector. 

3093. Does not your experience in India lead you to believe that the 
countries coming into our possession from the native states are liable to 
much more abuses in the introduction of our authority, and greater confu- 
sion in their settlement and administration, than those of which we have had 
longer possession ? — •! should think that of course the abrupt introduction of 
new laws and regulations into a newly acquired country may produce con- 
fusion. 

509^. You have said, that with respect to the cultivators of the land, you , 
had not a minute knowledge of their riglils, citlier from their hereditary claims 
as proprietors of the soil, or from usufructuary rights, or from occupancy } 
did any cases occur In which they claimed those rights in various disputes 
you had to settle between them and their zeminda)s?->Prom time to time 
various claims may have been made, but, as 1 said before, it is my opinion, 
that the rights of the cultivators had never been ascertained or defined ; 1 
never could come to any conclusion regarding the precise rights of the 
ryots. 

3095. IVere there not in the countries subject to your management dif- 
ferent classes of ryots, particulaily two distinct classes, one considered as 
permanent and fixed ryots, and tlie other migrating ryots ? — There were two 
descriptions of ryots, there was the khoodkasht or resident ryot, and the 
other the paeekasht or the cultivator, who did not reside in the village, but 
resided in an adjacent village, a kind ofbned labourer. 

3096. Which of those classes was considered the most respectable in those 
countries? — The khoodkasht. 

3097* Do not you conceive that the settlements which you made with the 
zemindars were of the nature of those settlements that had been common to 
the native governments under the name of istemrar ? — Noj 1 consider the 
term istemrar to apply to an assessment fixed in perpetuity, or not subject to 
increase; the settlements I made were of a temporal)’ nature, although the 
settlement of Allahabad was made in the expectation of its being declared 
permanent 

3098. Do not you conceive, that though there is this difference in the 
nature and duration of the tenure, yet that both tenures left the ryots in the 
same relation to the grantee, that is to say, that government looked to the 

, 3 L person 
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23 July 1831. person to whom it made the grant of the estate?— Yes j excepting, if j 
— recollect rightly, in some of the Regulations, it says that no zemindar 
IL G. Ckrkiian^ power to grant a lease to his under-tenant for a longer period than he hold* 
himself of the government. 

3099. Have not the relations and connections of the zemindar and hb 
family frequently villages and lands given to them, as under-lessees, so as to 
render their condition as a class superior to the other inhabitants?— I ihiat 
the relations and connections of the proprietors were generally treated ^ith ' 
a. greater degree of conrideralion, which made them of course in niaU 
instances better off in point of circumstances than the cultivators. 

3100. What in general was the condition of the mocuddurasof thedif. 
ferent towns and villages under your management? — Mocuddum is a ton- 
vertibleterm in most parts of the country; where I have been it implies 
the head cultivator or land bailiff of the proprietor, but in other parts U 
implies the elected representative of a body of proprietors. Their circum- 
stances of course vary with reference to the application of the term; in one 
part of the country they seem to be the chief proprietors, in the other part 
of the country they are subordinate persons. 

3101. In cases where they are elected by the proprietors, is it by a body 
of proprietois, of persons holding estates, or minor persons?— If there are 
four oartners in an estate they elect one of the four to manage, and he is 
called the mocuddum. 

3102. The question refers to the person who is immediately the head of 
the town or village?— In the part of India with which I am conversant, the 
mocuddum implies the head ryot, thepeison next to the zemindar. Where 
the estates comprise many villages the head man of the village would be 
called the mocuddum ; and frequently it will be found that that person liss 
been at one time or other the proprietor of the village, and that he or bis 
ancestors have executed a deed of sale in favour of the present zeminilar. A 
tallogof, which implies several villages comprised in one estate, is thus 
formed; but even that is a convertible term, for in the upper provinces it 
implies an estate comprising many villages ; whereas in Bengal, I believe, it 
implies a village dependant upon another, 

8103. Where such mocuddums exist of towns and villages is not such per- 
son generally, if not always, a native of the place, and one who has held that 
oQicc fora period by hereditary right? — I think that he is, generally speak- 
ing, a native of the phice, and has resided in that place from time imraeinoiial, 
but 1 am not prepared to say by hereditary right, 

_ Slot. Is not he generally a person who, from wars, or distress, or oppres- 
sion, or other causes, has been obliged to part with or sell those rights which 
be formerly enjoyed ? — In times ot anarchy and misrule, of course, unjust 
encroachments and usurpations took place, and therefore he may have wen 
n i motives ol fear, to avail himself of the protection of a powerful 

3105. Arc 
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3105. Are you aware bow he is supported, or whether he receives any 
thing for exercising his duty as a mocuddum, or head of the place > and if so, 
whether that is in the shape of a grant of land, or by money payment, from 
the zemindar under whom he acts ? — I cannot state precisely the kind of 
provision that he receives, but I believe that the mocuddum generally has 
some consideration either in money or in kind from the proprietor, sometimes 
in grants of land rent free* or at a low rent. 

3106. Have you ever heard that Ibrmer governments were in the habit of 
expelling or taking away from the koodkasht ryots the lands which they 
claimed either by hereditary right or by their right of occupancy? — Much 
oppression seems to have been practiced by the former governments j I do 
not think they respected the rights of individuals, they looked to the revenue, 
and they collected it by any means; I recollect no instance of the sort re- 
ferred to in the question, but as I was not in those provinces during the 
native administration, of course I could not well know much on the subject. 

3107 . In various parts of the country in which you were employed, did 
you not find the rights of tenure in many of those provinces vary extremely? 
—In the district of Bareilly, in making the setUement of a portion of that 
districtt paying about £28,000 per annum, nearly the whole of the engaging 
parties were denominated mocuddums, and few or no persons came forward 
to claim the proprietary right. I could not ascertain with precision the 
reason, but I was given to understand, if 1 recollect rightly, that at some 
former period that part of the country bad been bestowed upon some 
favourite at court. 1 imagine that tbe government, after a certain time, 
bestowed tbe proprietary right in those villages on the mocuddums. 

3108. You stated that you think there is danger in some cases from inter- 
ference with the zemindars; to what kind of danger do you allude?— To 

reaches of the peace. 

3109. For what period can you recollect revenue defaulters, without any 
*^olher crime, being confined in any of the gaols P — I cannot charge my 
memory with that, but the usual period would be till the end of the year, that 
is to say, supposing a man was confined in the month of May or June, when 
the revenue of the year ought to have been nearly received, he would be 
released in two months or so, unless he were detained for the sake of 
example, and then of course a much longer period might elapse. It is gene- 
rally found to be a bad plan to keep the proprietor in gaol* unless he really 
has the means of making good the. balance, 

3110. Do you conceive that generally the administration of justice in the 
western provinces where you were, as it relates to revenue defaulters^ is con- 
siderate and lenient?— I think a great deal depends upon the kindly feeling 
of the 'collector himself; if he chooses to be severe, he has the power of 
being so. 
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hold an office in the Tnrtr^ r* 

. 3112. IVhat office doyon hojfnow 

IS, the head of the office which has the nrmr^ ^ Examiner; that 

1\TT:7 "" atr|ene°a,‘dc;X:^ 

the transactions of the 
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could be raised without diminishing the number of inhabitants and desolating 
the country. - i 

3115. What is the difference in the mode of collecting the land revenue in 
the different parts of British India? — ^The difference mainly consists in the 
different degrees ofsummariness or detail. By the Mahometan governments, 
a mode of collecting the revenue to a considerable degree summary was 
generally adopted. , In some places it was no farther summary than by 
being collected in one sum from one village. In other cases it was received 
in one sum from officers of government who lud charge of districts, some- 
times of more, sometimes of less extent, and were known by various titles, as 
talookdais and zemindars j the officers employed in the summary mode of 
collection being rewarded by the government generally with a per-centage 
on the collections. In Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, under the Mahometan 
governments, the revenue was collected in the most summary method. We 
there found zemindars managing considerable, sometimes extensive districts, 
whose obligation consisted in paying a ceitain annual amount to the govern- 
ment, The British government, as is well known, formed the resolution In 
1793 of making proprietors of the zemindais whom it found in Bengal, by 
fixing the assessment for ever. The sum which a zemindar had been in the 
habit of paying was ascertained by the observation of a few years backwards, 
and the engagement was that this should never be raised upon him. The 
effect has been to render the zemindars, to a considerable extent, the land- 
owners of the country ; in general they have been so called and so treated in 
the practice of tlie goveinment, and even in the practice of the courts of law, 

3U6. Is that what is known by the name of the permanent settlement?— 
Yes, or the zemindary settlement, 

3117* What is the distinction between that plan and the plant hat prevails 
in the other presidencies ? — ^The permanent settlement has not obtained at 
any of the other presidencies, with some exceptions in Madras, including 
certain polygars in the south, and hill-chiefs in the Northern Circars ; in 
most instances the descendants of small Hindoo rajahs, who rather paid a 
tribute or peshcush than had been ever subject to the regular revenue^system 
of the Mahometan governments. Several of those hitl-chiefs, whose people 
were not easily managed by any body but themselves, have been considered 
as permanent proprietors of those estates, and pay an assessment analogous 
to that of the zemindars in Bengal. With these exceptions, the Madras ter- 
ritory is either under a village settlement or ryotwar. 

3118. What was the date of the permanent settlement of Bengal ? — 1793. 

3119. What is the system under the Bombay presidency r — In the Bom- 
bay presidency, to a great extent, the village settlement prevails ; in several 
recent instances the ryotwar system has been introduced. 

3120. What is the distinction between the three soils of settlement, the 
village, the ryotwar, and the zemindary ? — ^Under the permanent settlement 
the zemindar continues to pay a fi.xed sum to government, and he levies 
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A settlement more in detail iias been attempted, in some eases, vrith good 2 Aug. Ib31. 

success, and in others with indiflerent success; generally the collectors in {TJTrr 

Bengal have not been favourable to tlie collection in detail, they have been 

partial to the more summary metliods. From the mode of efleciing these 

village settlements inconveniences have occurred, because the name of the 

person who engages with government is generally entered in the books of tlic 

collector as the proprietor of the village, and no other oatne besides. AVhen (he 

lands of a village have come to be sold for arrears of rent, this engager with 

government has been considered as the proprietor of the whole of the village ; 

and the auction purchaser has been considered, and has been allowed in too 

many instances to act as the proprietor of the village; whence the other 

villagers were deprived of any permanent interest they possessed, and were 

reduced toitlie state of tenants at will. 

312i. Will you slate generally tite district within wliicli those different 
kinds of settlement prevail ? — I stated, in a general way, the tlirec great 
lower provinces, Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, arc under the permanent sctllc- 
menU The ceded and conquereil, or as they are generally called, the upper 
provinces, arc not under the permanent settlement, they arc for the most 
part assessed by villages. 

dl2A. Do you know what the mode of assessment is in tlic kingdom of 
Oudo?-*ln the kingdom of Oude I imagine it is for the most part summary ; 
there are zemindars ofavery considerable extent, who have troops and castles, 
and our forces have somctiiucs been called for and needed to coerce them. 

3120. Is that a permanent system of settlement?— There is no perma- 
nency in Oude, The zemindars arc merely officers of government collecting 
large districts and holding considerable authority, as was the ease under the 
Mahometan governments generally ; tliosc officers had the civil government 
of the country placed in their hands, with troops under their command ; 
their*s was the Dewannee authority, A military authority was commonly 
established in the same district, under the name of Nizam, in the Bengal 
provinces, and Foujdar, in tlic Madras provinces. The civil branch of judi- 
cature was in the hands of the zemindar, or the revenue chief; the penal 
branch was in the hands of the military chief. Some of our n.imes arc derived 
from these circumstances : the supreme criminal court in Bengal is called 
the Nizamut Adawlut, and the supreme criminal court at Madras is called 
the Foujdaree Adawlut, 

3127 . What is the system in the ceded territory on the Ncrbiulda ? — That 
is one of the recently-acquired territories, and jliese were placed for a time 
under a sort of provisional management. The regulations were not imme« 
diately introduced into those provinces, Tlie strictness of our methods, par- 
ticularly of our law proceedings, has been found to be very unpalatable to 
the leading men in those newly-acquired countries; and it was thought 
advisable to reconcile tliem to it by degrees. The country was placed under 
commissioners. Thete.was one commissioner that had charge of those. ter- 
' ' ■ ‘ ritories 
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Bellary, were those that Sir Thomas Munro had originally charge of, and in 
which he iirst introduced his own system of ryotwar. The possessions 
obtained by the conquest of ^lysore arc mostly ryotwar. The ^lysorc dis- 
trict is under the rajah, and I rather think is under village assessment. 

3132. What is the .system in those countries ceded by the Guicowar? — 
The mode of collection in Guzzerat generally is by villages. , 

3183. You have stated that it is always the practice in India that the prin- 
cipal source of revenue should be the land ; is that .1 practice which we itave 
maintained ? — It is, 

3134. Do you conceive it is possible to avoid following that system, or do 
you think it is an advisable system ? — 1 should not think it either possible or 
advisable to avoid it; not possible, because there is really no other adequate 
souice of revenue in India. India is a country exceedingly poor. There are 
few sources of industry different from labour upon the land. If you were 
therefore to abandon the land revenue, there is no other means that I am aware 
of, of obtaining a revenue. You might, to be sure, proceed by indirect means, 
but it would come to the same thing; you must either go without the reve- 
nue, or you must take it where It is to be had. 1 conceive, however, that the 
peculiarity of India, in deriving a largo proportion of its revenue from the 
land, is a very great advantage. Nine.tcnths probably of the revenue of tite 
government in India is derived from the rent of land, never appropriated to 
individuals, and always considered to be the property of government; and to 
me that appears to be one of the most fortunate circumstances that can occur 
in any countiy j because in consequence of this the wants of the state arc 
supplied really and truly without taxation. rVs far as tins source goes, the 
people of the country remain untaxed. The wants of government are sup- 
plied without any drain either upon the produce of any inan^s labour, or tJie 
produce of any man’s capital. 

3135. You have described various systems of collecting the land revenue ; 
which of those do you think is the most advantageous foi* the people ' — I 
conceive that as matters are at present settled in India, by far the best security 
for the inferior people Is, that the assessment should be made and should be 
collected from them by the officers of government, without the intervention 
of a middle-man. It appears to me that the interest of the ryot is much more 
likely to be protected if he transacts with the officer of government under 
all responsibility to which he is liable, than if he transacts with the other 
species of middle-man ; and I should say that the experience of India goes 
to that conclusion. With respect to village settlement, the villages being a 
sort of fraternity, very often claiming to be relations, and in some cases call- 
ing themselves bretbien, it was sometimes thought that the inferior j;ots 
would be under an equitable and kind management if the assessment was 
distributed upon them by the heads of llie villago ; but experience has gone 
very much to the contrary ; it has been found that those heads of villages are 
in almost all cases oppressors of the inferior rj'ots. 

3M 
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pose new rates upon the ryots, and even to oust them wherever they found it 2Aug. I83i. 
convenient. When applications weie made to the courts, and they were not *77"^ 
early made, because tlie people arc exceedingly passive, the judges, for the • • » *?• 

most part, coincided in opinion with those auction purchasers, and decided 
that their rights included every thing, and that the ryots weie in the condi- 
tion of tenants at will. This has proceeded to a very considerable length ; 
because during the first year of the operation of the permanent settlement, a 
very great transfer of property took place. It appears also, that the same 
sort of feeling as to the rights of the ryots, which was thus spread by the in- 
terpretration of this act of purchasing, lus pervaded also the other properties 
which had not changed liands, and even those cases of transfer wliich took 
place by private bargain ; and that generally in Bengal now tliere is hardly 
any right recognized as belonging to those inferior holders. 

S1S9. Do you conceive that at present the transfer of property by any 
means is held to give the new acquirer a complete right over the cultivators? 

1 believe so: the thing is not so distinctly made out upon the records in 
other cases as in that of the auction purchasers, but there is every reason to 
infer that the same sort of feeling that was generated in the case of those 
estates that were sold, now pervades the whole of them. 'J here is a very 
remarkable expression in one of the despatches from the government of 
Bengal, that the rights of tlic ryots in Bengal, under the operation of the per- 
manent settlement, had passed auay sud silentio. 

8140. Has it come to your knowledge that the government of Bengal some 
years since directed queries to be circulated among the collectors in the 
permanently settled provinces, to ascertain whether, in point of fact, the 
transfer of property was held to annul existing rights? — ^Yes, there were 
queries of that description ciiculatcd, and repfieswerc obtained from a great 
proportion of the collectors and judges; there was diversity of opinion upon 
the matter of right, but with respect to the matter of fact, it was admitted 
that generally such had been the construction. 

3141. Did the governmenf lake any steps in consequence of that coming 
to their knowledge? — ^The government took certain measures to stop the 
thing in future j but when the rights of the ryots had already passed away 
sub sikntio, there was hardly any thing to be done, the evil was consum- 
mated. 

' 3142. When did this occur to which you are now alluding? — I think 
in 1824: 

3143. Did not they pass some Regulation to correct the evil?— There 
is a Regulation of 1822, which was expressly intended to obviate the incon- 
veniences, the frauds and injustice which it had been found were apt 
to occur in the case of public sales. It has been enacted in a recent Regu- 
lation, that in no case of sale shall anything whatever be considered as sold 
or saleable by the previous owner of the property, but such rights as lie him- 
3 M 2 self 
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public sale? — Umler the ryotwar tl)cre is never any sate, nor any occasion 
for it. 

3152* Under this order of tlie Court of Directors are tlie lands under the 
zemindary system brought to a public sale? — They arc brought to a public 
sale, because otherwise it would hardly bo a /air bargain ; they arc put up 
to auction and bought in on account of government; the government is a 
competitor with otiier intending purchasers in open market. 

3153. Arc there many competitors ?— There arc sometimes more and 
sometimes fewer; it depends upon accident. It is somewhat remarkable, 
in regard to those zemindars of licngal, that it is more didicult to collect the 
revenue from them tlian it is from the people who arc not under tlic permanent 
settlement in the upper provinces. The extent of land advertised for sale 
having alarmed the Court of Directors, they desired tliat queries upon the 
subject might be circulated. From the answers it appeared that these 
zemindars were in the habit of refusing to pay till the last moment. It is 
common with them to permit tlic wliolc process to be gone through for 
bringing the property to a sale, and to come into the collector's oQicc where 
tlic bidders arc assembled, praying for a postponement, and wlien that cannot 
be obtained, to produce tlic money and stop the sale. The consequence of tins 
undoubtedly has been exceedingly injurious to the persons who arc obliged 
to sell and arc not prepared with their money at tho time. It was inferred 
by the Court of Directors that this practice could not fail to prevent bidders 
coming forward, it being thus impossible to .know beforehand wlicthcr the 
property would be sold or not; and very lately instructions havo been sent 
to require the tender of payment to take place a certain time antecedent to 
the sale, otherwise the sale not to be stopped ; but out of tenderness even 
those zemindars that can tender the money on the day of tho sale may enter 
into competition for tlic repurchase of the property. 

315 Ir. For what reason did zemindars, having the means of payment, defer 
the payment till the latest moment ?— They deferred, the payment (or a very 
obvious reason : the rate of interest of money among themselves is at least 2 {• 
and sometimes 30 per cent, per annum, while they are only charged 12 per 
cent, on their arrears to government ; of course the longer they can refrain 
from payment, if they need to borrow, or tlic longer they can keep out 
their money at interest, if they are in a condition to lend, so much tlic belter 
for them j and it is a principle of the people of India generally, never to pay 
till they are compelled to do it. 

3155. In case of a gift of an estate, or the descent of an estate, is it 
supposed tliat the new possessor has a complete power to make new terms with 
his ryots, as well as in the case of public sale?— My inference undoubtedly 
would be, thatwhat was originally understood of auction purchases, is now 
understood of all the zemindars generally j tliat not only the ryots upon tliosc 
estates that have been sold at auction have no rights, but that tho same is the 
understanding with regard to all the rest. 
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3156. It IS presumed that the directions of the Court of Directors do not 
applj except in the case ot public sales' — No, in the case of private sale<, 
where the transfer takes place between a zemindar and another party in the 
way of pnvate bargain, they do not interfere , but the instruction js, that in 
all cases of public sales where there is not any great sacrifice on the part of 
government the estate shall be purchased on the part of government, and 
then settled with the ryots on the ryotwar principle. 


JoviSy 4" die Augusiij 1831. 


Sir Jaiies MacdoNvILD, Bart, in the Chair. 


JAMES MILL, Esq again called in, and examined. 


3157* Are the Commitiee to understand that the estates purchased ly 
government at public sales are to be held as remaining perpetually in the 
hands of government?— That IS the present purpose of the purchases that 
have been directed to be made , they are to remain in the hands of govern* 
raent, and the revenue to be collected immediately from the ryots. 

3158 Has any great extent of land been purchased by the govcrnmcRtio 

that manner '—Not any great extent, because it is only recently tlial the 
suggestion has been made totlic Bengal government, who at first were some* 
what averse to It, for reasons which they stated Latterly they are more 
inclined, and the instructions have been more positive} but the most peremp 
t^ory instructions arc of recent date. The purchases of the gieatc^t extent 
nave related to estates held m common, or m joint-tenancy, what they call 
puUccdarte es^tes In the case ol those estates tlie arreir is frequently occa 
sioned by the default ofa small number of the joint proprietors; and vvlieiia 
wie lor arrears takes place the whole of the estate is sold on account of the 
default ofa small number. As soon as this consequence came to be rcflcclcd 
upon, it was regarded as a very great grievance, and measures were taken to 
pr^event it , am in a number of cases in which estates have been so disposed 
Ol. they have been repurchased by govenimcnt, and rc-settlcd with the 
original proprietors. 


mill'll®' “talcs winch have thus come to the hands of goiew 

>'1 managed ?-In respect of 

msc winch liase been so purchased, oureipcriencc isyettoo httle to enable 
kmd SncT, 'f "I''"” “C'! certain cases ol an analagous 

mnu winch may be mentioned; estates licldkhaus. that is. estates which has- 

ins 
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in»^ come into the hands of government, or being managed by government 
on account of the proprietor, are assessed, and the collections made in detail 
by the ofticers ol government. Estates so managed have generally been 
described by the Bengal collectors as succeeding ill, as falling behind in the 
revenue derived from them, without being favourable to the protection of the 
r^ols It was not satisfactorily accounted for why khans management, which 
was only a management m detail with the ryots, constantly succeeded ill in 
Bengal and well in Madras. Questions were put to elicit information, and the 
result seems to be, that khaus management in Bengal is only another name 
for careless management. The collectors paid little attention, the estates 
were left almost wholly to their principal servants, the tehsildars, who made 
the settlements with the ryots, and collections from them, under very little 
superintendence , and thus, partly from the carelessness of these tehsildars, 
and very often also from their corruption, the revenue declined, while the prob- 
ability 13 that the ryots were also pillaged, and abuse perpetrated m both wa) s 
3l60 Do you confine that descnption of ill management to estates which 
were intended ultimately to revert to the proprietor' — It applies to estates 
intended ultimately to reveit to the propnetor, but not exclusively 
Sl6l. In those cases in winch government, having purchased those 
estates, maybe said to have introduced the ryotwar system, on what pnnciple 
was the property assessed?— On the principle commonly adopted, that of 
taking all the evidence that can be obtained of what is the real value of the 
land, what, from its productive powers, it can afford to pay. 

S16Q Could that assessment secure the /air rights of the ryots, unless there 
IS a regular survey — Tlie great difficulty in raising a revenue from the land 
in India is, the difficulty of ascertaimog correctly the value of the land 
Approximation is all that can be obtained The instruction for many years 
sent from horpe, and impressed upon the governments of India is, that in no 
case can more be taken than the rent of the land, without both injustice and 
permanent injury to the country, not only injury to the individual cultivators, 
but injury to the government itaelf. And in ail doubtful cases the instruction 
has been, to take special care to err on the side of lenity rather than on the 
Side of severity , to take less than the rent rather than more 

3163 What proportion of the gross produce do you consider a mere rent? 
— 1 think that no proportion of the gross produce can ever be assigned as a 
standard of rent, because rent depends wholly upon the fertility of the land 
In some cases 1 conceive there is land that may be cultivated, and can afford 
no rent , there is land that may yield something, but very little beyond what 
18 necessary to repay the expense of cultivation. There is other land that may 
afford a very large surplus beyond the expense of cultivation. My own concep 
tion is, that a good deal of mischief has been incurred in India by supposing 
that a certain proportion of the produce might with propriety be assigned as a 
standard of rent or revenue. This was the standard taken by the rude 
governments which preceded ours. One of its tendencies must have been to 

prevent 
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4 1831 prevent all but land of a certain degree of fertility from being culuuted at 

— all, and it must have operated as rent most unequally in all other cases 
J MtU, Etq Sl04. If this system of the purchase of lands permanently to remain in 
the hands of the government is to continue, is it not a mode of getting ndof 
the zemindary system, and of substituting ryotwar generally m those pro* 
Vinces ^ — If It 13 persevered in, that would be the ultimate effect of it 

3165. On what principle do you suppose tint the Court of Directors gaie 
those orders , was it upon a conviction of the mischiefs of the existing 
system ? — My opinion is, that the Couit were merely influenced by the con 
sideration of the ryots, who had been divested of the rights they considered 
to belong to them , the desire that the ryots of Bengal should be restored to 
the situation they held formerly, or that now held by the ryots in other parts 
of India 

3166 Do you tlimk that is quite reconcileable with the declarations of the 
first government, and with the faiih of government to those whom they then 
constituted proprietors ^ — I conceive that it is perfectly reconcileable The 
original engagement with those pvopnetors was to give them the benefit of a 
permanent assessment , but when those individuals who now hold the propertj 
have sold it, they are divested of all right and concern m it. The 
ment, who purchases m that case, stands in the place of the zemindar, and 
holding the land in that capacity, may settle with its tenants iQ what way it 
pleases 

3167 Has It not been under the consideiation of the Court of Directors 
whether this plan might not be adopted, namely, for the government, 

case of defaulters, before they pul up the estate to public sale, to ascfirtaia 
in the best mode possible, by survey, the exact nghts of the r)Ot 5 ,ancl 
having ascertained and defined those rights, then to put up the eststelo 
any bidder, subject to tlie observance of those rights ?— Such a scheme hw 
been under their consideration , but I believe no order has been passed 
upon It. 

SI6S. AVouId not that scUeme ns eSectually vetam. the rights of the 
'inil at the same time preserve the professed objects of the Regulali®“ ®f 
1793 ?— It mi^ht afford protection to the ryots, but the objection thatoc®®^* 
to me upon it is, that we could not take this course without an lofringem^^^t 
of the law of the permanent settlement If the zemindars now hold 6*®“' 
land w ithout any restraint respecting the terms they impose upon their unde''' 
tenants, the zemindar upon whom government, previous to a side, should 
impose tiic restraint of terms, would be placed under a peculiar disadvantage. 
Jiid situation more unfavounble than that of other zemindars, holding under 
the permanent settlement, whoarc exempt from restraint, 

3109 Doeslhatansucrapplytolhccaseofadefaulting zemindar, 
estate IS wld m consequence ’—I consider that such a limitation 
upon such a sale must of necessity reduce the value of the estate , nooou^ 
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will bid so high for the estate under an idea of being bound by those terras to 
the ryots, as they would pay for it if they were not to be so bound. • * 

SI 70 . Then you mean to say that the government has no means of secur- 
ing justice for the ryots, except by taking the estate into their own hands r — 
That is my opinion. , 

3171. Do you think the two different settlements, the ryotwar and the 
zemindary settlement, can co-exist well in the same province ? — ^There is no 
doubt inconvenience in diversity, and there is advantage in uniformity,' but 
I think the disadvantage maybe counterbalanced and overbalanced by advan- 
tages of another description. 

8172. "Where the government enter as* competitors, does not the know- 
ledge of that circumstance tend to raise the price of the land? — ^That is 
undoubtedly one difficulty in carrying this scheme into effect, and I imagine 
will be found the main difficulty. It will be to be seen how far m practice it will 
be possible to contend with that difficulty successfully ; it is possible tbat it 
may to a certain degree prove a bar, 

51 73 . Have any means been suggested to obviate the difficulty ?— -It is 
first to be tried how it operates without helps ; one expedient which obviously 
presents itself is that of concealment. 

5174. "Would that be possible?— There would be difficulty in itundoubt- 
ediy, but I think not insuperable. Local expedients, however, must of 
necessity be left to the ingenuity of those who are upon the spot, and who 
alone know the circumstances. 

3175. Has there been observed a diminution of competitors since the 
government came into the field r — We have no information to that effect. 

3170. Do the ryots pay in kind to the zemindars? — ^Not in Bengal ; not 
generally in the British territories. In some instances the reluctance of the 
cultivators to a money payment has prevented tlie abandonment of payment 
in kind ; but it has been found subject to so much abuse, and to open a door 
to so much fraud, both upon the ryots and upon the government, that it is 
discountenanced as far as possible, and for the greater part now does not 
exist in the British territories. 

S 177 ‘ Can the government interfere directly to prevent it ? — It might make 
a law to prevent it, because it might resolve that the revenue shall only be 
collected, in money, but they have never done so in any case in which it was 
reported to them to be exceedingly contrary to the will of the cultivators 
themselves, 

3178 .^ Could they, under a zemindary settlement, issue a law by which 
the zemindars were compelled to receive money instead of payment in kind ? 
—Tile permanent settlement is a money settlement as far as the zemindars 
themselves are concerned; government has not interfered with the payment 
or the mode of payment of the ryots to the zemindars, and the decisions of 
the courts have been, tbat under the terras* of the permanent settlement they 
‘ 3 N have 
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have^nonghtto interfere either in respeet to the n.ode or i^ respect, oW 

we have no inoTledge Snnerally give to the zemindar ?-That 

annually ?_In“most’caL?R lain" MnualTeX'’^‘'r^"l‘''°"'' ‘‘ 

dars, as they have done in various cases 1“ "’'■on the zemin. 

witli certain individuals for the revenue of ; that is, contracteii 

contractors become a species of fi™ ' f “f villages, which 

from the cultivato.softho^ villages “ “"‘I collect 

quentiy a^d caprieSy uph'^ ‘thf rt^ls ? ^Th'*'”'' "’s ■'‘“'S <>«■ 

ta^epm them all that Zy can ietn7sISr.:^,t"theJ'"fv^t 5!^ 

what is now the common u’n£stM°dinf '"'i'nH ^ooroh'ng to 

courts, they have no defence whatever “Pj?‘’''®'’tly the decision ot the 
to pay what is exacted, and quit the land ° tcmovali they may.dedine 

who are annual, what are'Skd thenlul’ “tfltivators who inherit and there 
that ,n Bengal, under the permanent‘s understand 

rated, and that the ryots in Bengal * settlement, that distinction is oblite- 
S185. Is not it suDDosed ih f considered as mere tenants at will, 
cultivators exist to a certain d.?,rr„'Ia uu'tivated the hereditary 

dition of the ryots is precisely thp ^Pliere opium is cultivated the con- 
iil86 Do ^ 3s elsewhere, ‘ f 

likely, the ^Escendanis of pyekaust? — They are, very 

k h L'nie '' 

part of the zemindar, that tluif o*' oppression on the 

another occupation ? — ^The imnrow taken place from hereditary to 

eriyed oiiginally fiom the salp«t the right seems to have been 

auction purchaseis acquired thfvpnf: ^ been imagined that the . 

gave this interpretation to the property of the soil. ’ When the courts , 

IS led that the ryots hatl no ficrhf° and the idea became esta- 

Ppeaistome to have giaduallv diffi. * cases, the same conclusion 
. 3188. Has it CO f Itself over the whole. 

opium agent^ and^thTir^^ **^-^*^ government of Bengal have 
vZ f;T. ^^t^’it^aars.to enhance '"^®har and Benares, to resist 

"111 the poppy girejtions ha'7 

5 nave been communicated. 

31S9. Do 
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3189. Do you recollect at what time ? — It. is within a few years, in 1824 
1 think ; the circumstance took place in consequence of an intention to 
increase the quantity of the poppy grown in Benares, for which purpose it 
was thought proper to increase the rate of payment to the ryot. It was, 
however, anticipated, that the ryots would not benefit by this increase, 
because the zemindar would charge an addiUonal rent, and to obviate this 
obstruction directions were given to resist the imposition of such additional 
rent. 

3190. On ^vhat principle did the government conceive they had a right to 
interfere with the demands of the zemindar upon his ryot? — I do not remem- 
ber that government have stated any particular ground for it. It appears to 
me that it was a perfectly fair and proper proceeding. 

3191. Are the rights now existing between the ryot and the zemindar 
the same in opium lands as they were m 1793? — ^That we imperfectly know. 
The zemindars have gone on dealing with the ryots as they pleased ; and 
one of the unfortunate circumstances'of the zcmindary settlement has been, 
that it has shut out the government from a knowledge of the situation of 
the ryots. . 

SI92. In those opium lands, were not the rights defined more particularly 
in 1793 in the case of that monopoly produce, than in other cases ?— I believe 
no distinction in that respect was made between the lands that grew the 
different kinds of crops. 

3193. In what mode could the government interpose to protect the ryots 
from the increased demand of the zemindars on those lands ? — They would 
forbid higher rates to be charged to the ryots for those lands than what had 
been paid in previous years j for though there is great difficulty, or rather 
impossibility, in ascertainig what had been paid a considerable number of years 
back, it might be known w))at bad been paid for those lands for the last year, 
or the last two or three years. 

SI94. Suppose the zemindar, in spite of the orders of the Company, levied 
a higher rate upon the ryot, what was his defence in that case? — The ryot 
might have recourse to the zillah court/where, if the right of the zemindar 
to resist was disallowed, the case would be determined; If it were determined 
tliat according to the law as it stood the government had no right to inter- 
fere, it would then be necessary to make a law. The anticipation of the 
government in the case now alluded to must have been, that the law as it 
stood authorized their claim, otherwise they would have begun by passing a 
Regulation. , 

8I95. In what way would that order aflect the proprietary right of the 
zemindar ? — It appears to me tliat it would not afiect Ins proprietary right in 
any way whatever ; that the sole efiect would be to prevent the zemindar 
from obtaining a share of the monopoly profit because, if the cultivation of. 
the poppy was free and unrestricted, the value of land on which the poppy 
3 N 2 was 
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-I Aug. 1831. was grown would be exactly tlie same as that of aoy other land of equal fer. 

tility under any other crop. When the article was monopolized by govern* 

J. Mill, Esq- ment, and its value artificially raised, it could only afford a greater fent than 
other produce by paying as rent a part of this artificial price, that is, a part 
of the monopoly profit That is what the zemindar is not in the slighlCit 
decree entitled to by the terms of the settlement. If he\ 7 ere allowed to 
go on charging an additional rate, it might become impossible for tlie 
government to benefit by the monopoly, as his rent miglit absorb the whole 
of the monopoly price, and the monopoly would exist for ’his advantage 
alone. 

3iy6. Do you suppose the government would have the same right to inter, 
feie in any other case as in the case of land producing the poppy ? — Notin 
any case 5 only in those of a similar description. If they were to maVe any 
other species of produce a monopoly, and to raise it to a monopoly price, 
they would be entitled to interfere to prevent the owner of the land from 
sharing in the monopoly profit. , v 

3i97* You justify the interference of the government in the case on die 
ground of their having a monopoly of that cultivation r— -Yes j it appears to 
me that fiom this circumstance, what is properly the rent due to tlie zerain* 
dar is not interfered with, even supposing his claim against the ryot u 
unlimited. If the rent of the poppy land would be no greater in the case of 
a free cultivation of the poppy than the rent of any land of equal fertility 
under an;/ other crop, it follows that when the value of tlie produce iwsw 
upon it is raised merely by the monopoly, any rent beyond wbat would be 
obtained from the land under any other crop is merely a share of the profits 
of the monopoly. 

SI98. Is it your optaloo Uiat the courts would not decide in favour of 
government if the case were referred to them? — It can he only conjecture 
on my part what might be their interpretation of the law as it stands, hut 
the government might, in-my opinion, without any injustice, make a llego- 
lalion to that effect, by which the couits would be bound. 

3199 . Do you think that in the case of any species of produce of which 
the government may choose by any law to enhance the value, it has a ngW» 
ou the ground of such a proceeding of its own, to interfere with the profij* 
which the proprietor may make of his property ? — What may be the state 
of tlic law in this country in respect to such a question I cannot uodcrUU 
to say } but 1 conceive that a law might be made in all cases to that 
without, in the least degree affecting the rights of the party against whom 
It might be supposed to operate, because 1 conceive that the effect of u 
would be simply to prevent a participation in the profits of such a monopoly* 
_ 3200. What is the actual power that the zemindar possesses over the 
in the event of hU not fulfilling his engagements to him ?— -He has sum* 
mary powers of coercion to a considerable extent j for sums of snaall 
he is allowed to distrain upon personal property ; for sums of a bighe 
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amount lie is allowed to attach the crops upon the ground, and also to arrest 
the de/aulter. • ' , / 

3201. At the period of Lord Cornwallis’s settlement were any means 
taken to ascertain or to define the existing lights of the ryots? — No means 
were taken to define or to asceitaln them, and much inconvenience has 
arisen from the precipitate manner in which that settlement was formed. 

3202. Do you imagine that tlie lapse of time tliat has since intervened 
would make it now difficult or impossible to ascertain the exact nature of 
those lights ? — That has been the subject of various queries suggested by the 
home authorities, and has been a matter of anidous inquiry to the govern* 
ment abroad. It seems to be at last agreed, that there ace no means in 
Bengal of ascertaining with any accuracy what are called the pergunnah 
lates, that Is, certain payments which custom bad established, and which 
were looked to, both by the government and by the ryots, as a species of 
standard j not that the standard was of much advantage to the ryots, for 
though it was always appealed to, the zemindars and other collectors exer. 
cised the privilege of adding cesses (^abwabs), over and above what was 
considered the standard ; cesses which were arbitrary, and in general went 
to such an amount as to leave the ryot just enough to carry on his cultiva* 
Uon with. 

3203. Has it been definitely admitted by the authorities at liome that, 
under the Eegulations of 1793, the government has no power to interfere 
between the zemindar and the ryot?— *It has never been admitted by the 
authorities at home j and from my present recollection, 1 should say, th6re 
is sufficient evidence that the authorities at home have never acquiesced in 
the opinion, tliat by the settlement of I793 the ryots have no rights. 

320-i. You spoke of a contrary opinion having been established by the 
decisions of the courts j will you explain more particularly the way in which 
those decisions originated — ^It is impossible and needless to refer to parti- 
cular cases, 'When disputes arose upon the claims of the zemindars, and the 
ryots thought it necessary to contest them by instituting suits, it seems to 
have been generally held that the ryot had no remedy against the claim of 
the zemindar 5 and when those decisions were confirmed by the Sudder 
Adawlut, they became law. 

3205, Was the decision, as confirmed by the Sudder Adawlut, founded 
upon the Regulations of 1793 only ? — Such was the Court’s interpretation 
ot those Regulations. I may refer to a very important discussion which has 
lecently taken place, and of which the documents will be laid before this 
Committee, in the selections now preparing at the India House. Mr. Har- 
rington, one of the most instructed and pains-taking of the Company’s ser- 
vants in India, to whom we owe that very valuable book, the Analysis of the 
Regulations, recoided in 1827 Minute in which he maintained, at much 
length, that the rights of the ryots were unimpaired by the Regulations of 1793 : 

* . and 
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and the draft of a Regulation for the better piotection of the rights of tlie rjois 
was then piepared by him, and sent home. This proposition of Mr. Har- 
rington*s was referred to the Sadder Adawlut, and minutes upon the sub- 
ject were furnished by the several judges differing in opinion from Mr. Har- 
rington and the other members of tlie. government. Among those judges 
of the Sudder Adawlut I may mention Mr. Ross, one of the most valuable 
of the Company’s servants, a man of great zeal, mobity, and expedeoce, 
who declares absolutely, that Uie ryots in Bengal had no rights, and n&vei 
had any. These documents must be regarded as of high importance} 
because so. direct a difference of opinion among the best informed and 
most trustworthy witnesses shows in how much obscurity the subject lies. 
We can only account for such a difference of testimony by supposing, that 
in the place in which one of these gentlemen had made his observations 
he found the ryots possessing rights, and that in the place where the other 
gentleman had made his he found tliem possessing none. t 

3206, Did not Mr. Mackenzie make very elaborate minutes upon the 
Subject ?— Several very elaborate and important papers of his have been sent 
home, but I do not remember that they touch particularly upon this point of 
the rights of the ryots under the permanent settlement. 

3207- Was there not a regulation by wliich the zemindars were required 
to give socnething in the nature of a lease to tho^e ryots?— There hus a 
regulation passed to that effect, but under the permanent settlement that has 
been very little attended to. 

3208. When v?as it issued? — ^Tbe date of it I do not lecollecl.' 

S20g. Do you conceive that ibe ryots themselves, in those \nstaaces in 
which the pottah regulation has been enforced, consider it as a protection 
The evidence which we have received upon that subject is rather confliclingi 
In many cases the lyots have had an objection to receiving those potlansj 
they considered that it was binding them to a particular payment in a vvs}’ 
which they dreaded, as exposing them, in yeais in which it might be alto. 
getUer impossible for them to pay, to be turned out of their lands j and the 
thing was novel, and therefore alarming. In other cases there is evidence 
that they accepted the pottah joyfully, and considered it a protecliou. 

3210. Can you form any opinion as to the propoition of zemindars now 
enjoying the estates which were settled with them or their ancestors at the 
period of the permanent settlement? — ^That question can only be answered 
very generally, because it is only incidentally that the subject is mentioned in 
the Records} but my impression is that a very small pioportion of those 
with whom the permanent settlement was made are now owners of ibe land, 
very great alienations being made during the fiist year of the settlement. 

3211. Arc the greater proportion of the zemindars resident upon their 
zemmdarics? — I believe a very considerable' piopoition of them are non. 
resident; they are rich natives who live about Calcutta. 

3212. Tlierefore 
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3212. Therefore the experiment of creating a landed gentry in India by 
means of the zemindary settlement may be considered to have entirely failed? 

— I so consider it 

3213. Have the zemindars been in any way useful in the administration of 

justice or police? — In general quite’the contrary; it has been found in cases 
in wJiich the police of their districts was assigned to them that it was a source 
of perpetual abuse, and in almost all cases it was taken away. < 

3214. Have the home authorities ever admitted that the absolute property , , 
of the soil was conveyed to the zemindais by the permanent settlement? — 
Not in those words; but I imagine the general interpretation is, that the 
property in the soil was transferied to those zemindars in nearly as full a 
sense as it is to thq^ holder of a fee-simple in England. 

3215. Has it not been held, in the despatches from the Court of Directors, 
that what was permanently granted to the zemindars was solely a right to 
collect the revenues, and receive a certain per-centage upon them ? — That I 
should think would not adect the question of the land being held in full 
property ; because in England land may be held in fee-simple, and so trans- 
ferred, under the obligation of a perpetual lease. One man may have the 
fee-simple, but a tenant under him the owner of a perpetual lease. Previous 
to the Regulations by which the settlement was rendered permanent, the 
zemindars were properly officers of government in many cases, indeed here- 
ditary officers. 

8216. Supposing that the right of interfering in behalf of the ryots were 
now admitted in point of law, do you apprehend that in point of fact it * 
would be possible to replace them upon any thing like the footing upon 
which the permanent settlement found them, or that lapse of lime has oblite- 
rated the evidence upon which any interference on their behalf must be 
founded? — I understand the question to lelate chiefly to assessment upon 
the ryots, whether it would be possible to revert to the assessment that was 
made in I 7 OS ; 1 imagine that it would not be possible to ascertain what was 
paid in 1793 with any accuracy, because the putwarry accounts are unworthy 
of trust. 

3217. Do you apprehend that the permanent settlement was originally 
fixed at too high a rate? — I believe there was great inequality; in some 
cases it was found very early that the zemindars, without any apparent mis- 
conduct on their part, were unable to pay, but those failures were only 
partial, and 1 imagine it was only in a smaller number of cases' that it could 
bo considered as excessive at the time of the permanent settlement. 

3218. Wbatis the Jaw of descent as tozemindaries?— It is the common 
law of descent of the parly ; if the zemindar is a Mahomedan, it is according 
to Mahomedan law; if he is a Hindoo, it is tlie Hindoo law. 

^ 3219. WJiat is the Mahomedan law of descent? — The law of ecjual divi- 
sion liolds both with respect to Mahomedans and with Hindoos, with this 

difference 
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difference, that the Malioraedan may Mill liis property, which iI,p 
cannot Wills arc recognized by the MoliamedaJ la^, bnf lit a“ 
recognized liy the Hindoo law. ^ ^ 

3220 Do the zemindars in general will their property to one son?-I 
think It rarely liappcna, and in general there lias been much subdivision. 

S221. And that subdivision bas probably given rise to ranch hligation?- 
I am not aware tint that particularly has given rise to litigation, but it may 
have happened without its being known to me ^ 

ssss. ■When a zemindary descends in that way to a number of sons, does 
Th! t 'f “T “ ^Jnwc'ster it in commonJ- 

divLIit™ ^ that point, and there is much 

T iS; of succession vary in the different provinces?- 

IS very httle difference in the general pimciple; there are 

modilications according to the customs in diffeient places. 

ine^rSnnPnVr Practice of willing to the eldest son is 

increasing or decreasing ?— I have no evidence to that point. 

The,; hasTeen®"''^ "e''‘ on'.e'occupanu'’orprop^reto«i- 

admd^e Sc .'i‘ Adavvlut to define and 

Inndalind Vill S S zemindars, nnd of government, m 

feSmed in afenl ' "JS'stcy to refer to. end enn that registry be 

persons aided^hv In i 3S by jis being made by competent 

tial in<rredient conceive that a survey is one essen- 

particulai district nn i ^*ccurately belongs to the individuals la a 

nected^with the^rin-htsV”^ 'Vi ®^cntial for the dccisipn of questions con* 
of fto Ton t f '™“M bo compoteilt^nd the doty 

was ng. ieo- t V Tn? , "“'T ^“Pcctmg a particular village where there 

Sence a? homrof.m i’'’™ bein no raeasuroraenl to take such 

saJy for.t u, that ^ “'gbt be neces 

as concerned that ^ survey and measurement to be made as far 

with lespect to the*difrprpi,i It would take evidence upon the spot 

taiirenhem bytt according as ,t gseer- 

but It would be a narticiilor m ^ "cs wiihm its reach, so it would delennine, 
that is what is necessarv to bp j Pc“icular occasion, and in truth 

India aie the customs^.n TnU ^ generally ; because the lavism 

rather misguidance Vh ^ I'® afford little or no guidance, 

take evidence with rcen V** ^ T ^ double function ^ he has to 

nee with respect to the law to ascertain the custom of tlie place. 


and 
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and he has to take evidence (ail that has to be taken m more fortunate cir. 
ciimstances) as to the matter of fact. 

3228 You stated that it was the opinion of Mr Harrington that the 
rights of the ryots were unimpaired by the Regulations? — Yes 

3229 Does it appear to }ou that those rights had, at the period he gave 
this opinion, been fully investigated, and that they were minutely under- 
stood r — They had not been fully investigated, nor were they minutely under- 
stood, for theie was not only a diversity, but direct contrariet) of opinion 
between some of the most expenenced and intelligent of the Company’s ser 
vants in Bengal 

3230 You stated tliat tlie government had directed their sei vants to intei- 
fere to resist the exaction of increased rents upon lands pioducing the poppy , 
have they ever Intel fered to encourage the cultivation of the poppy? — No 
otliervvise than by oflfeniig an enhanced puce to the cultivators The poppy 
IS raised by voluntary cultivation, contracted for every yeai There is no 
forced cultivation, the agents publish the terms which they will give for 
such an amount of the article, and the cultivators who intend to engage with 
them send in their tenders for affording such and such quanlitiea , and hav- 
ing contracted, they in general receive an advance of mone} to enable them 
to defray the cost of this expensive cultivation 

8231 Must not that operation tend to regulate the rent of the land, ac- 
cording as the terms offered by government arc raised or lowered above or 
below those which would be produced by the cultivation of any other article? 
—If the zemindars were allowed to raise the rent upon land so culiiiafed, it 
would enable them to derive something beyond the rent to obtain a portion 
of the monopoly profit It would have no effect whatever upon the rent of 
the rest of the land, because the value of the rest of tbe land would depend 
upon Us value under the cultivation of nee, or the pnncipal article winch is 
raised for the food of man 

3232 Is it the best soil that is usually appropiiated to the cultivation of 
the poppy ? — Yes, it requires the finest soil 

3233 Is it considered an exhausting crop? — ^They make no distinction 
between exhausting and not exhausting in India 

S2Si Is theie any fixed pniiciple upon which they offer encouragement 
to raising the poppy ’ — A general estimate is made ofwlut it can afford to be 
raised at , the old prices, to which an addition was recently made, have been 
found quite sufficient to induce the cultivators to produce tlie quantity of 
opium that had till then been thought advisable to have pioduced , after- 
wards, when it was found advisable to have i larger quantity produced, the 
proper method was thought to be to offer an additional price 

J235 Are you not of opinion, that if the cultivation of the poppy, and the 
mauuficture of opium, were left entirely free, it would tend infinitely more 
10 the advantage of the landholder, and the ryot, thin by the system now 
3 O adopted ? 
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adopted?-! think riot in the least; I think if it were ieft free Ih.rf- 
wouid be enttreiy the same with respect to both iandiords aL r™ta ® 


lieight. ^ “P"'"' “P to an artificial 

eneete tt^nT 00^ hfd 3 neif P'-= ™‘'' -f'" 
any. producing gram or any other article ?-Nol 

lanS a^d ?hrr“vouf//,‘''“‘ “> 

in certain cases whidi suit ““‘t P“rposes?-Not 

might suit their own purposes to hiterferri,?’°lf 

that where a «.*• i ? ^'^terlere in all cases ; but it appears to me 

raised to an artificial nrice •* *“ monopoly, and that article is 

the owner of the land unnn ““tpetcnt for the government to preveat 
sharing in the profitslif the moXoIy!" ” '“Hi™'''* 

or in any^the^°part™OTder 'th^ ®*' 5*'"8 ‘".any part of this cocnlrr, 

not know any other case in ^^ritish Government ?— 1 00 

not know any place in „i,;^‘i'^ P“.“''“'“rcircumstances occur j 1 do 
erected into a inononolv “J' P°“‘™ of the produce of the soil is 
The cultivation of toLcc’o fn.* oan conceive cases in which it might he. 
but it would he nossihle on ‘^^^-'^^oiple, is altogether prohibited in England, 
in particular disS^ 'aT"fn‘““““'' oertnin portiLs of it to bemised 
raised precisely on the same nrln^’i monopolized by the government ; to h- 

:i „nno.„ principle as the on him i. mhoU in R>nn,h .V 


raised precisely on the same nrin • ,“™“P“imed by the government ; ti 

it appears to me that it would be^n'i “f “P”™ Bengal; and 

T .1 . ... wuuia De no infrinrrnmenf r,PtU^ »l,c ran; 


to me that it ^ opium js raisec. „ . 

i to prohibit thpm h loWngcment of the rights ofthe owners 

^ prohibit them by a similar law from sharing in the profits ofthe 


it appears to r 
ofthe land t 
monopoly. 

regulations to the sairiett£3*''Tl.'‘”'^'^!^ Madras government there are 
the Madras presidency. opium is not grown on the lands under 

their estates ? objected to the growth of the poppy upo** 

Not in the least consider it to be detrimental to their estates?— 


voluntary contract. 


32^^ Tj ✓ an, Ills by voluntary contract. 

Bengal that‘hL^°“„°™^J“-l'°^^^ “> the proportion of the land of 

come under pnbhc sale, or could you obtain such inforoia- 

tion? 
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tion ? — I imagine not to any great degree of accuracy ; an approximation 
may be possible. , ' 

3245. Of what class of persons generally are the buyers at those sales? — 
For a considerable period many of the buyers were the officers of the zillah 
and provincial courts, who had acquired riches by their practice, and not 
unfrequcntly the native servants of the collectors. When that came to the 
notice of the government and afterwards to the notice of the home authorities, 
and the practice was inquired into, it was found to have been productive of 
various abuses, and to open widely a door for their admission, measures were 
therefore taken to prevent it, and a law was passed which prohibited the 
officers in the courts of justice, and the servants of the collectors, from being 
bidders at public sales. 

3246. When was that regulation ' — It is Regulation VIII of 1819. 

324?. Has any case come before the Court of Directors giving any reason 

to imagine that, directly or indirectly, any of the English collectors have 
had any concern in the receipts froni the estates sold ? — I know of no such 
instance. 

3248. Does it ever occur that instead of proceeding to the extremity of a 
sale, a new arrangement is made witli a defaulting zemindar, whose estate 
may have been originally too highly assessed?— I am not aware of any in- 
stance in the case of a sate. The land is not brought to sale, but the assess- 
ment is reduced where it is known to be too high. There is another set of 
cases in which an interposiUon has been attempted to bo made : it sometimes 
happens when a zemindar falls into arrears, becomes deeply involved in 
debt, tJjat he anticipates the extremity of a sale, to whicJi government, for 
various reasons, has been exceedingly averse to proceed, by praying the 
government to take the management of the estate, alloiving so much for 
the maintenance of the owner, and to keep it in their hands till the debts are 
paid, when it may be restored again to the zemiadaCv This has taken place 
in a variety of instances ; and a suggestion has been made from home that 
upon those occasions government should stipulate beforehand, with the per- 
son whose estates they thus undertook to nurse, for the making of settlements 
with the ryots, and giving them pottahs whicli shall protect their rights in 
all times to come, and that they should make this the condition of under- 
taking the management. The practice I speak of has been nearly confined 
to Madras. 

3249. Do you think it would be possible to make such an arrangement in 
Bengal? — It would be possible in those cases in which the zemindars thought 
proper to make some proposition to government. If they preferred a petition 
to government to undertake the management of their estates, it would be 
competent for.tlio government to make the same proposition to them, but 
that rarely Iiappens in Bengal. 

3250. Might not such a proposition be made from the government to the 

3 0 2 zemindar 
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&!S SH-SHS" “ '} ••—. 

ventran ofany ra.ddle aVI™. hn T "'“''““t ll>i^ >«lei 

raod.s of ryotvv™ astern f 

estate=,sopurclnsec?ha>e’hpon^5^ “H iWe 

of some of Sir' Thomas established, as m the case 

and HO field assessment tliess ** settlements ?— No permanent maximam, 
32-;t vl , ’ been upon the ryot personalir 

amount for lus"^slmIeVoMfIl° nailed upon to pay a ccram 

land ninch he actually culUt’ated Prr^ reference to the proportion ofliii 
the whole. ' cuitnated ?— Precisely so , it is an estimated ulu« of 

made with an^dm'ryofs o'f 'the”e"° has any settlement beta 

Yes, except tn th/cL yiL. ■"‘bvulualrjol?- 

Iiashcen made by government *in?h'i‘ "I'ete a purelii e 

being consideitd cases of ih/’ ''bich cases it is made in pieference, ihejr 

ring most nomnionly on fhe pan of ?olv“'r‘''''’r’ 1'''!''“®“ ‘''® ‘''''•‘'■'I 

manage for the rest when .? of^the leading individuals vflio 

property. ^ ren=rehip who had not been in arrear are deprned ol Uicir 

ryots ?_Not a^long'Snlnd□(■4*°lI'^*'‘’“'‘'^^ among zemindars, or among the 
ryots * but among the immediate cnltiutors, the 

districts, IS any r^erence"liad”f„^f assessment upon those ryots, in tliosc 
IS It simply tho taluo of the estate ’’T'* "='Sl'beuring tyots, or 

stances taken into account as i ‘ ' ‘i '““■'Cd to ’—One of the cnclim. 
'that IS actually pud by nciirhboiir?^'°i °^i ttUbtil “ P’) “ 

Ing lands is only taken into account f 1'^"^ by neighbour- 

vahie of the property is ascert-im b’rt of the ctidence by nhich tliereal 
"I tile ryot. ‘ ^ “scerUined, and not nt all in reference to the right 

f*tonil?— Itisiarious^^ora^ume’s'u'^s^f of years does it usoilly 

been common, indefinitely renened. ^ 1“'® 

3JJS. Ilaea joo 
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tioD of llie ryots has appeared happier and more prosperous?-— There is 
little evidence to that effect; ' • 

3259. Is there any .record or evidence that has come under your observa- 
tion that enables you to judge, during the thirty-eight years which have 
elapsed since the introduction of the permanent settlement, of the degree of 
partition of soil that has taken place by individual inheritors sharing accord- 
ing to the Mahomedan or Hindoo law? — Not any particular evidence; it is 
only a species of conjecture that can be formed, as far as any evidence exists 
upon the records. The fact would appear undoubtedly in the collector's 
accounts, because in proportion as the estates are subdivided, the names of 
the parties entered as responsible for the revenue will be multiplied. 

3260 . From the evidence that has come under your observation, have tlie 
suits to wliich you have alluded, and the complaints of the ryots, prevailed 
most in those countries that have been long settled, or in those which have 
more recently come under the permanent settlement, such as tiiose higher 
up the country?— The complaints of t(te ryots against the increase of the 
assessment have been entirely silenced by the decisions of the courts, for 
they have been told that tlicy have no remedy ; the complaints against exac- 
tion or extortion by subordinate people are frequent, and the collectors have 
been invested with judicial power for the summary investigation and decision 
of those suits. 

3261. Are you able to make any distinction between countries that have 
been longer settled, and otiiers that Itave been more recently settled ?— No. 

3262. Are the cases numerous in which the Company have become 
repossessed of the right of the soil in the way you mention ?■— No, by no 
means numerous; because the instruction has only been recently conveyed 
in a peremptory form; and when at first, it was a mere suggestion, the 
Bengal government made several objections to it. 

S263. Have you in your recollection any instance of an increase of revenue 
accruing to government from this plan? — I do not know that we have yet 
the accounts of any estate that has been transferred in that way. 

3264. Did not many of the zemiudaries that were settled in 1793 contain 
a considerable portion of w’aste land? — Many of them a great portion of 
waste land, 

3265. Have the zemindars been permitted to cultivate that waste land, 
without any further assessment ? — Without any further assessment. 

3266. Has not that been a matter of considerable controversy ?— Not any 
controversy as far as they have been allowed to cultivate, because no inter, 
ference has ever been made with them. The consequence has been that the 
value of those- estates, where waste land susceptible of cultivation has been 
cultivated, has greatly increased, which is to a great degree the reason of the 
very great diversity in what appears to be the value of the estates, the num- 
ber of years’ purchase, that one estate sells for beyond another^ 

3267. Has 
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i Aug 1831 3267. Has it been admitted without qualification, by the governing aulho- 

nties, that the zemindars had a right to cultivate those waste lands without 

J MiiUt&q further payment? — ^There is a question whether the government had any 
rif'ht to limit that cultivation, what has been supposed to determine the 
point IS the question, what was naturally, according to the just interpietation 
of the law of 1793, to be considered as included within the limits of an 
estate If there is any portion of waste that by no proper construction, at 
the period of the permanent settlement, could be considered as within the 
limits of that estate, it is held to be the property of the government , hut the 
government have compiomiscd the question, and as it appeals to me in avety 
liberal manner. They have come to a resolution, thnt even though the pro- 
perly in the waste might be considered as doubtful, if it is a roodeiatequaa 
tity, lying between one estate and another, it shall be considered as the pro- 
perty of the zemindars, according to an equal distribution among themselves, 
but where there is any vast portion of waste, comprehending a considerable 
portion of country, which lies distinct by itself, and is only bordered upon by 
a zemindary, as it cannot with any propriety be considered as coming within 
the limits of any estate, it is held to be the pioperty of government, but 
even there they have come to a farihei compromise with the zemindars, that 
as far as the zemindar has cultivated any portion of that waste, it shall be 
regarded as his own property, as much as any other port of Ins zemindary, 
and not only so, but that such a proportion of waste as is in general anneied 
to cultivated land, shall be considered as his in addition , but beyond this, 
that a line shall be diawn, and the rest shall remain the property of the 
government, to be disposed of as they shall see best 

3268 Was there not a considerable dispute, at various periods, with regard 
to the estent to which the zemindars had a riglit to take the waste?— There 
were doubts in regard to those cases where there was a portion of waste sur- 
rounded by different estates By a libenl constiuction of the permanent 
settlement, it might be considered that it belonged to the zemindars who e 
estates surrounded it, and so the government iiave allowed it to be considered 
The only case where they have now drawn a distinction, is that of large 
tracts ot waste country that stand by themselves, as the Sunderbunds, for 
example 

3269 Were not the jnstruclions from this country to treat the zemindars 
with the greatest hberility upon all those occasions? — Entirely so 

3270 Has it not been held by some of the zealous supporters of the per- 
manent seulemeut tint government could not, many partot Bengal, Bcbar 
and Orissa, without an interference with the rights of the zemindars, msKc 
any other than a permanent settlement ? — Yts, tliat opinion has been held 

3271 . Has that opinion been sanctioned by the authorities at home?— 
at all. 

3272 - You state that when government have purchased the interest which 
the zemindar had m any estate, a settlement was made with the ‘ 

\|[]U3lb» 
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vidually, and a gross sum was collected from each ryot; did that gross.sum 
include both the government revenue and the rent which previously to the 
sale was paid to the zemindar?— It includes the whole of what it is understood 
to be equitable that the ryot should pay. ^ , i ‘ 

3273. Is there any distinction kept up in those cases between the two 
payments? — No distinction is kept up. t 

S274. Youwere understood to state, that in your opinion the ryots origi- 
nally had rights ; if that be so, although those rights may be difficult to be 
ascertained, it is presumed they cannot be lost ? — It is understood that prac- 
tically they have been destroyed by the interpretation which the courts have 
made of the law of the permanent settlement. 

3275. 'Which decisions, you were understood to say, arose out of a parti- 
cular case ? — They have arisen from a great variety of cases. What I stated 
was, that a class of cases appear to me to have given the beginning of the 
understanding that the rights of the ryots were granted away by the law of 
the permanent settlement, and that the zemindars were made sole pro- 
prietors of the soil, 

3276. Are those decisions considered conclusive?— They are considered 
at present to be conclusive, because the consequence is that the ryots are 
now considered as tenants at will, and subject to no limitation in respect of 
the demand that may be made upon them by the zemindars ; and if a law 
were made to establish a rigiit ot permanent occupancy in those ryots, there 
would be a great outcry on the part of the zemindars, and they would com- 
plain that the law of the permanent settlement had been violated. 

d277« Are you not of opinion that the ends of justice would be more com- 
pletely answered by the interference of government to maintain the rights of 
the ryots, than by leaving the ryots at the mercy of the zemindars? — It 
would be a choice of evils : if you take the numerical amount, it is of more 
importance that the lights of tens of thousands should be reinstated than 
that the rights of a few should be confirmed ; but according to the present 
interpretation of the law, the zemindars, J think, are entitled to consider the 
power they exercise as their right. 

3278. Before those courts had put that interpretation upon the law, you 
were understood to say that the ryots were considered to have the right? — 
That is my opinion, and the opinion also of very instructed men ; but I also 
stated that it was the opinion of other instructed men that they had not those 
rights. 

S279. Do you mean that the ryot was the original proprietor of the soil ?— 
I should not say that, because I am exceedingly anxious, with regard to 
India, to avoid the term proprietor of the soU; I think a great deal of mis- 
conception has arisen out of the use of that word. 

3280. Do you think that the ryot has abandoned the idea of having the 

right, 
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right, or that ho feels It a grievance ‘'—I hare no doubt he feeU ih, » 
ance severely, but he submits to the larv of necess ty. ® 

3281 Du! not the mere inciuirv into thp nfflife vvf fU 
the jungle lands, occasion much alarm araonSst the zemiSrsTf bL”' 
and were not numerous petition^ suhmufinf»^°fh-af i •oeDgal, 

™latio„ of the permaueufsettlem^nt, prerenfed^o the otv^ni^SerT- 
The zemindars are nevci very slow in taking alarm, and they are never rm 
scrupulous m sending petiUons, but I think there nevei r, as anroccas „ S 

s'"s“ "f “ "?4i ' - = = 

IS your*opmion^that”illil?p^<lV'^^^'^ answer you have given, that it 

exclusive iironertv m tlm i on unally exist in India ^ny absolute 

aS 't exists in cLpeP-I 

me to be at t^e foundait^ t, because it relates to a matter which appears to 
great sublf and in the inquiry mto tlis 

mcuJred ? cotifuLn^as been 

occupied by rvois who i>ti^ g«nej-ally, at one tune, the lands in India were 

beie£taV.'^„'L^‘:aiid 

the revenue vvi<! i land, I conceive that from liiem 

demand JgrvernS therJr^r K-erument. and that to the 

somethinir cstablishefl ilm^ hmit By long practice there was 

winch Ifit r-erntu”^^^^^^^ ^ 

that the government had a nX but it was always understood 

government never rvent to Icsfd an r if"' “ " ^ ''““y,"'”* 

cases there were but two parties Jinl? ‘ 

mass of iraraedute cultivftors lio?d tliere'ra"J' 

could not be turned out as Innn ” F peipetlial occupaiicj, oho 

and there was the Ivemmem^v^^ '="‘ V' 

rent. It frequently happened’ ‘‘'"'“fs obtained a complete 

summary manner that ^ disposition to collect the rent m a 

renters ,^a certain “f 

length of "t i^eris he wa"s cntuled tl h"? i^'’" ! 

other places the summary process r i 

uicn of eminence and mpn nf Avr. i ^^^-ned to a considerable extent, and 
able districts from the tendon * ^ ‘teted as revenue managers ot consider- 
hereditary, iliose zcmindarfJL^«S ^ almost all things to bLCome 

situation we found the continued from father to son, and in that 

"etc also man;' ^“Xh '"■= go'cmme’n.s rhere 

V 111 Which the government gave away the rent of the 

land 
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land , they created jaghires, which were estates for life, in which a portion 4 Aiy idJi 
of land, sometimes a large portion, was given to the jaghnda’’ for Ins life. iT^Pr 
There were other cases in which those grants were perpetual (istumrarec), 
liereditary in tlie families to which they wore given* Besides these cases, 
the very summary and the very detailed, there were oilier casts of an intci* 
mediate sort, where the collection was by villages, nul where the held of the 
village became a sort of hereditary collector. But it appears to nio fiom 
these circumstances, tint, properly speaking, (here were but two parties 
really interested in the soil, the usufruct was shared the hereditary culti- 
vators and the government. Where exceptions occur iht) arc cases tliat tlie 
government has made by its own act. 

SQ83. Although it may be nghtnotto use the term propii{,tor in speaking 
of those rights in the lands in India, do you not conceive lli it the situation 
of the ryot is substantially that of a proprietor of the land, liable to the pay- 
ment of a tax to govermnent, and to a summary process for ilie payment of 
the tax ?— -There is no doubt that, m one sense of the vvord, it is a property , 
but I should think it might be more properly cxprc'std by saying that he 
has a property in the land, than that he lias the propel ty of ilu land There 
IS no doubt that lie has a property in if, bec itiwC he Ins i right of perpetual 
occupancy, and tlie iiglit of cultivation, subject to the demands of govern- 
ment 

8281' Taking for granted that the ryot stands in the situation in which 
you descitbe of having an indefeasible right to cultivate the land, and being 
able to part with fiis right to cultivate the land, and being subject to no 
other in'erfeience vvilli his lights in respect ot that hnd except tlic payment 
of a tax to government, how do you distinguish between the substantive 
character of rights like these and tlie rights ot i proprietor? — ^Tlus case is 
distinguished rather by the degree of interest tlian the solidity of the right 
l!ie real beneficial interest of a proprietor of land undur m Luiopean tenure 
may be considered to he measured by the rent be can obtain foi it, but in 
the c ise of the ryot, the person whom you would call the pioprictor has none 
of the rent, nor is entitled to it. 

3285. Would it have been allowed under that system, in cases where tiie 
lyotwas m communication with the government without the intervention of 
a middle-man, that the ryot should lease his right of cultiv ition to any one 
beneath him? — Yes, that is frequently done, and that constitutes the distinc- 
tion between khoodkhast and the pyekhast ryots , such a ryot had undoubt- 
edly the power of employing other ryots who had no right to the land under 
him on any terms bethought pioper. 

3286. When he Ind placed his land m this situation, was not lie to ail 
intents and purposes m the situation of the proprietor of the soil, paying a 
tax to government ? — Only that he had a very limited interest 

3287 Did not he receive a rent ? — It was very larely that he received a 
rent, those people were commonly his servants oi labourer 2 > and when bs 
S P aligned 
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assigned a particular portion to them (it was a sort of tenure that existed m 
Europe lormerly), he had in general to advance the capital mtli which those 
people cultivated 

S28S The question did not p to the practical operation of the sjsteni. 
but as to the theorj of it?— I think it is rather a question about the mmm 
of a term, ivlie her yon would call this holding of the ryot an absolult 
property in the laud , I think, according to the usual meanmg ot the word 
in England, where the ownership of rent is in reality the beneficial interest 
of the owner of the land, yon can hardly call the ryot, in the same sense, the 
owner of the land seeing he is not the owner of the rent at all , and there a 
a peculiarity worthy of remark in the cases in which the casual and perpetuil 
occupants hold under the government, that the perpetual occupant pars tie 
larger rent of the tii o, his lands are moi e highly assessed 
8289 Does not the question resolie itself into this, that the word pm. 

m o" to r r" f substantially that of a 

Eronertv of illT‘^a’’“^'"? “ 8<>vernment —I should say that the 

^ P y 2 od was shared between the government and the lyot 

rii!h1®o°f -bat the right of the rjot is a 

he lints n ^ occupancy, subject to an indefinite demand upon him, and 

maL unnn the demind tint is to be 

made upon him?— None, but lu, ability to pay 

trau!k*rriiit'^\^° Committee to understand that the ryot has the power of 

Without hLlatien,® as ’'mitation?- 

usu rUv ^ -b® former governments, the full rent ms 

tl!rmiW e„inmhL a™”'*! government ?-No doubt, and that is 

the canual^nd thp because if you go further than that, jou tax 

partul^tax * cultivators, and it would therefore be a 

hceu^trried^n'tff Bengal in which tlie permanent settlement has 

of the revenue? Th g'ven to the coliccuon 

easy mat c to ** theVeater summa. mess . it .s an 

very difficult to collect iVCZltudt 

value of tiie^l'and Under the permanent settlement, i> the 

ansvsertotiia tnue r/n ' J^^^^eased ?-The only fact from vihich an 

of land, there can bp nnw” ^ the amount obtained on the sales 

the land, m that sensp of°*^ ^ that in a great many instances the value of 
years' purchase is fctri i has increased , a greater number of 

1 raiase IS fetched by n great many estates , hut that, in by far dia 

greater 
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greater number of instances, is owing to the increase of cultivation, by 
extending it over the waste. 

3^^95. Has the permanent settlement tended to extend tljc cultivation ? — 1 
do not tljink the permanent settlement has bad any such tendency, because I 
consider tliat it has operated injuriously upon tljo mass of the people. 

5G9G. What has been of late years the number of years* purchase of land ? 
— ^The difference is so great as will be considered surprising, as it has often 
been considered by the authorities at home ; it is sometimes a few years, five 
or ten, and in some cases as many as one hundred years* puicliasc. It is com- 
puted upon the assumed zemindar’s share. At the lormalion of the permanent 
settlement his share was understood to be one-tenth of what was colicctcd 
from the ryot, the share of the government being nine-tenths, and this one- 
tenth soraotimes fetches a great many years* purchase. 

3297* Ton stated that you thought the old governments collected a full 
rent ; do you consider tiie rent under the permanent settlement to be nearly 
a full rent?— I have no doubt that what is collected by the zemindar from the 
ryots is a full rent} there is reason to appichend that it is more. 

3298. To what do you ascribe the ruin of so many of the principal zemin- 
dars since the period of the permanent settlement? — In many cases it is very 
difficult to ascertain ; tlicir own habits of improvidence arc extraordinary, 
that is a welhknown fact, and in a vast number of instances it may iuve arisen 
from that. There are certain cases of alienation which have required strong 
measures on the part of government, cases in which the native servants of the 
collectors, before, the operation of the permanent settlement was distinctly un- 
derstood, contrived to effect fraudulent balances on tlie part of those zemindars, 
and obtained the sale of the lauds, they themselves becoming the purchasers. 
That happened in a very considerable number of %cry remarkable cases in 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Gorrockporc, and gave occasion, after the circum- 
stance was brought fuKy to the notice of the government, to the very strong 
interposition that was made by Regulation I, of 1821, when after a number of 
years a commission was appointed to revise the whole of those settlements, 
to set aside all those in respect of wiiich fraud could be discovered, and to 
restore the estates to the original owners. 

3299. In your opinion, would not the produce of India be greatly increased 
by an adjustment of the rights of the ryots j in short, by their being less 
oppressed? — I have no doubt that it is through the ryots, and by giving a 
proper protection to their property and to themselves in tim exercise of 
their industry, and through that mainly, that the improvement of India must 
take place. 

SSOO. Are there any trust-worthy records of the period in which the ryots 
and the government were in direct communication ?— .Of the fact theicis, 
over a great part of India j of tlie details not. In regard to Bengal, as far 
back as we can trace, at least for tire whole period of the Mahomedan 
3 F 2 government 
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government, it appeaia to have been under the summary managementby the 
mterventjon of zemindars 

3301. Do you mean to say that under the l^Iahomedan government*, in 
those piovinces of Bengal which have come into our possession, there uere 
not those village and other officers which are found to peuadc every other 
part of India ^ — I have no doubt that there uas j village community and a 
village establisluueut, and something on the same footing in Bengal, as there 
•was every where else. 

3302. Do you conceive that at those periods at winch the ryots and the 
government were in immediate lelations to one mother, that intercourse was 
conducted tlirough regularly constituted authorities of that description?— In 
those cases it must have beea conducted immediately, perhaps with the heads 
of villages, througli the agents of government; hunt very often happened 
in those countries, before they came into oui possession (in tlie Slahratta 
country for example), that they had been rented in veiy large districts to 
individuals, and had been exceedingly scourged and desolated. In general 
it appears to me that the native, the Hindoo governments, colipcteil by 
villages, that some head man of the village, appointed by the village, was 
allowed to transact for the rest, and that it was rarely done in a more summary 
manner, 

8S03 You have stated that the Court of Directors have sent out orders to 
purchase the estates which come for sale, and before they grant them 
to defend the rights of the ryots , what was their object in desiring that to be 
done , the happiness of the people, or the increase of the levenue^—CIearlv 
the happiness of tlie people, because according to the general statements ot 
the Bengal collectors, those detailed settlements with the ryots would ralhef 
produce a decline of the revenue to the government, and still the govern 
raent pay for the estates 

3304 Is It not probable that the zemindar to whom it was granted, mth 
those rights reserved, would not give so high a rent as he would have 
given otherwise. 1 conceive he would not pay the same rent for tlie estate 
so restricted as lie would ivulioiit those restrictions. 

3305 Have not a great many judicial questions an en in consequence of 
the change of property under the permanent settlement ?— There have been, 
no doubt, a variety ot suits instituted on the score of suspected fraud. 

3306 Has there been great delay m the decision of those suits A delay 

in suits of all kinds has been the general complaint as to the administration 
ofjustice ^ 

3307 Supposing that the property of an estate is in dispute, what course 
noes the government take lo the mean time forcoUecting Us revenue —-to® 
estate is still in the actual possession of some individual, and whoever is J” 
possession is looked to for the revenue. 

3308. U 
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3303. Is the tevenue of those provinces collectedby a certain number of 
English collectors, being Company*s servants? — Yes 

3309 What IS generally the extent of a collectorate? — ^There are thirty- 
three collectorates for the whole of the lower provinces; those districts are 
sometimesof a great extent, and sometimes of a less. The general under- 
standing that has lately been come to is that a coUectorate should not exceed 
the amount of twelve lacs of rupees of collection 

3310 Has the collector any European assistants? — Not in all cases, he 
may have h ilf castes for writers, and also Europeans, but the officers of 
the collection, the tehsildars and others, are natives, and most commonly 
Hindoos. 

3311. Is jt not the tehsildars who actually leceive tlie revenue ? — They 
receive the revenue and account to the collector for it, except in cases where 
It happens that any zemindar or other party owing revenue to government 
pays it at the collector’s office. 

3312 Ale there many instances of defaults of those tehsildars? — ^Not 
many, because they are all required to give security. 

3813. In what manner is the collector remunerated ?— By salary entirely. 

3314. Are there not some of the collectorates in which there is an assistant- 
collector?-— There are assistant-collectors in most cases, the system has 
been adopted at Madras, and has been recommended strongly by the home 
authorities to Bengal, but not generally adopted by them, of employing prin- 
cipal collectors in a Iirge district, witli sub.colIectors, sometimes one, and 
sometimes more than one, under him. 

3315. From what situation is a gentleman usually taken when he becomes 
a collectoj ’—He is of the class of the Company’s servants who are deno- 
minated wnters , they are frequently attached to collectors without any 
peculiar denomination , they are placed under him by way of training, and 
he employs them m any way he Iikea best, in othei cases they act with the 
name of assistants 

331b. Then in fact it seldom happens that a gentleman is appointed 
collector without having had some expenence in revenue matters ’ — I should 
say never 

3317. How IS the salary of a collector in reference to that of a zillah 
jud^e’ — The salaries of the collectors were for some time inferior to that of 
the judges, but they are now regulated upon a scale which is considered to 
assimilate the two 

8318 Do the young gentlemen that you have denominated as writers, m 
going out to Bengal, after they have passed the collie and the necessary 
e\aaunalions, enter generally the judicial or revenue departments first ; is it 
a regulation that they must enter the revenue department first? — No 

3319. What do you understand to be the shortest period after arriving in 

India 
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ment was made by the field mrtJ” to those cases in winch the assess* 

lot was that the lyot mio-ht n^f k reason for assessing it all lu oce 

of cultivation ® degree restricted in the mode 

any remission of the^errt?— there, under any circumstances 
granted in that case as in all otheis^'"^*^ remissions were required they were 

reference to special circulmtances^*^* circumstances => — It was only done m 

ment, being more contfnuous m Coimbatoor have a fuller expen 

ment that was made in ihf» vr duration, than any other ryotwar settle 
care , but I should not say thaf 
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3326. Do you know whether Sir Thomas Munro, before he came to Eng- 
land in 1807, settled a part or the whole of the Ceded districts ? — It is 
very likely that he had only settled a part, but I cannot charge my recollec- 
tion as to tlie fact. 

3327. Uid the putcut settlemenr include a permanent maximum ?— It did 
include a permanent maximum : the putcut system appeared to me to be 
recommended very strongly by its opposing no obstruction to change of 
crops, or implying any peculiar tax upon a peculiar kind of produce, which 
was one great object of Mr. Sullivan in having recourse to it. A consider- 
able proportion of the land in Coimbatoor is what is there called well or 
garden land, and by well-land they mean not exactly land that is fructified 
by waters of a well, but land that bears a particular species of crops ; and 
tlie practice of the district was, that lands bearing particular kinds of crops 
were more highly assessed than lands bearing other crops. He considered 
this as being tantamount to a tax not upon the land, but upon those parti- 
cular kind of crops } and to obviate that particular inconvenience he had 
recourse to the putcut system, which appeared to me a great improvement. 
In other places, however, objections have been made to it ; and it has been 
stated that the mode of taxing more highly particular kinds of crops might 
be avoided, and the inconveniences of the putcut also obviated, because, 
from the poverty of the ryots in a great many parts of India, any lumping 
assessment for the particular holding amounts in reality to no rule to go 
by, because the sickness of any individual of a ryol*s family, or the loss of 
a bullock, may disable him from cultivating in one year more than half of 
what he had cultivated in another ; the recurrence of a bad season ailects 
him in the same manner ; and therefore if the ryots are charged for a certain 
amount of begahs, there is no practical rule ; nothing can afford this rule in 
a tolerable degree but an assessment upon the field, and then they pay for 
the field that they actually cultivate. Those are objections that have been 
made to the putcut system by other collectors, when it was recommended as 
a general measure. 

3328. How long has that existed in Coimbatoor ?-— I should say nine or fen 
years. 

3329. Has tlie revenue been collected pretty closely under that system ?— 
Yes, exceedingly well collected. 

8330. Then it may be said to have succeeded in that particular district? 
— I should think so. 

3331. How would they get over the difficulty of taxing the quality of the 
crop, and the inconvenience of the putcut system? — They proposed that 
the consideration of the particular kind of crop should be altogether 
omitted, and nothing considered in assessing the land but its fertility and 
natural power of producing as applied to ordinary crops. 

3332. In what year was it that Mr. Harrington gave an opinion that the 
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JAMES MILL, Esq., again called in, and examined. 

S839. WiEL ^ou have the goodness to state what you conceive to be the 
advantages and disadvantages of the respective systems upon which the land 
revenue is collected, beginning with the zemindary settlement in the Fort 
William Presidency ; what do you conceive to be tne conveniences and the 
inconveniences of that settlement? — The most obvious feature of advantage 
is the facility of tlie collection. It is a much more simple tiling to obtain 
the revenue of a large district from a certain moderate number of zemindars, 
or contributors, than it is to peiform the collection in detail by the officers 
of government themselves*, and another advantage undoubtedly is, tiie 
greater degree of certainty in the result. 

SS^O. In what respect do you conceive there is a greater certainty ?— You 
can count more certainly upon the accuracy of payment from those zemindars 
than from the ryots in detail. The zemindars are generally men either of 
substance or of credit; and, with no very great number of exceptions, the 
levenue is obtained from the zemindars; whereas, from the circumstances of 
the ryots, there is always great ductiiation in the receipts from them from 
year to year, and often greater remissions are necessary. 

3S41. Do you think that as far as the collection of the revenue is con- 
cerned the zemindary settlement has the advantoge over the other settle- 
ments? — ^I should say, in regaid to the amount of receipt, a decided dis- 
advantage, because the veiy principle of the zemindary settlement is a 
sacrifice of so much of the rent of the land to the zemindar, and so far as that 
sacrifice is made the revenue of government is diminished, and that I consider 
to be one leading disadvantage of the zemindary system, that it is an aliena- 
tion of a portion of the government resources. 

8342. But so far as regards the facility and certainty of collection, you 

think it has the advantage ? — In so far as these go there is an obvious and 
certain advantage. ‘ 

8343. What effect do you think the zemindary settlement has upon 
the creation of capital " — I should think the operation of it was by no 
means favourable to the creation of capital in any respect ; if it affects 
the accumulation of capital in any degree, it must either be the capital 
in the hands of the zemindars themselves or' that in the hands of the 
under-tenants, and in my view of the matter it has no peculiar tendency to 
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have no idea that the zetnindary system is favourable to the accumulation of 
capital in the hands of the ryots, and there is express evidence of the fact, 
that it is the ryots and not the zemindars who have extended the cultivation. 

3350. By what means have the ryots extended the cultivation ? — Their 
numbers have increased; and where an estate of a zemindar' borders upon 
wasteland, it has been found that the ryots generally have. advanced upon 
the waste, and liave carried on the cultivation by degrees, 

3351. Do you think the ryots have accumulated capital ? — ^Tlie ryots can- 
not have done' this without an extension of capital equal to^ tfiose ejects. 
They have multiplied considerably, and when the families increase, there is 
a subdivision of the property, and in consequence of the subdivision of the 
property, there is a stimulus to the members oCtbe family among whom the 
subdivision has been made to increase their income, by attempting to culti- 
vate the waste. 

3352. If the ryots have in any degree accumulated capital, is not that a 
proof that their situation has somewhat improved? — Of some of them no 
doubt it has. 

3353. Then you would not say that the effect of the zemindary settlement 
has been unmixed injury to the ryots?— Where the ryots have had an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining fresii land, under certain advantages, they have been able, 
under the zemindary system, to e.xtend cultivation ; but I conceive that they 
would have effected it better under another system. 

3354. To what extent has the waste land been cultivated?— -I doubt 
whether it would be possible to answer that question by any documents we 
have got. In propoi tion to tiic cultivated land it is very small. There have 
been considerable portions of the Sunderbunds cultivated by the ryots bor- 
dering on tile Sunderbunds ; and considerable portions of the intermediate 
waste, inclosed among different estates in other parts of the country, have 
also been gradually brought under cultivation ; and this has appeared much 
more in the case of some estates than of others. The evidence of which is 
the increased value of some estates when they come to be sold. 

3355. In those cases where waste lands have been cultivated by the ryots, 
are you aware whether it has been in consequence of particular encouiage- 
ment being given by the zemindars? — It has been mostly owing, I believe, to 
accidental circumstances ; I am not aware of any Instance ofencouiagement 
having- been given by the zemindars, and I have a distinct recollection of 
Statements, more than one, by the collectors in those districts, that the pio- 
gress of cultivation is owing entirely. to the ryots, and noC tu the zemindars. 

‘ -3356. In those cases do you suppose that the ryots pay the zemindars for 
the waste land at the same rate that they do for the other lands? — We do not 
know exactly the rate. It is customary in India to exact no -rent for the 
waste land for three years, and. L have no doubt that custom has been 
observed by the zemindars. After three years, a moderate revenue is 
3 Q 2 demauded 
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a state of waste ? 1 nearly express the quantity that is now in 

hs's staEL Jen^ unless I misrecollec^ that^ord Cornwal. 

he did not howpvpp m ^re was only one third of Bengal under cultivation; 
for a la po t 

pasture land. It is cultivation is still considered as 

Cornwallis raav havp at waste, but it is not absolutely useless. Lord 

gal is under cuitivatioif ^ ^ *^i**^” * "i"'" o"® li'i*'‘i 

cultivatIoi^*one thuTinf ‘i'^''® "““i" ''® “‘'® ‘''i''’ 

State ? That is Drabjhltr jungle, and one third in an intermediate 

3363 d7v t { “r'‘""S "f"- PPP.oximation to the fact, 
the time of Lord Cornu^llis?— changed since 
considerably chanffflfi k Proportions, I should say, cannot be very 

of cultivation beafs 1’ ^™°'^"tofland is so great that the increase 

considerable. proportion to it, although absolutely it is 

33C4. If 
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SS6L If the increased cultivation, wliether to a smaller oc^ greater extent, 
is to be ascribed to the ryots, has tlie zemindary system opeiated injuriously 
to the ryot ; and do you conceive that under some other system the increased 
cultivation by the ryots would have been carried to a stiil greater extent? — 
I think that it would iiave been carried to a greater extent’ under another 
system, because I consider that tJ?e operation of the zemindary system has 
been unfavourable to the ryots. 

SS65. Prom the knowledge you possess, do you suppose that the habits and 
comforts of the people in those provinces are improved ?— -There is no satis- 
factory evidence of the degree of improvement that has taken place, and 1 
say so with more confidence because so many of the persons with whom 1 have 
conversed, and who have had most opportunities of seeing Bengal, give 
directly opposite opinions upon the subject ; one man will say there is con- 
siderable improvement, another will say there Is none, and perhaps a third 
will declare there is a declension. There can be no doubt that the circum- 
stances in which Bengal has been placed, independently of the zemindary 
system, have for a number of years been unusually favourable to the popula- 
tion generally, because they have been exempted from wars : they have been 
exempted from the ravages of an enemy of any description 5 they have 
enjoyed perfect tianquillity, and, to a certain degree, the protection of jaw. 
One evil which ought to be mentioned, a great pioportion of which 1 think 
can hardly be ascribed to any other cause than the operation of the zemindary 
system, was the dacoity, or gang robbery, which prevailed to a frightful 
degree in Bengal a number ofyeais ago, notwithstanding the general timidity 
aud passiveness of the people. The evidence afiurds rather the means of 
inference than direct proof of the point ; but I cannot help believing, that 
tlie degree in which the ryots were exasperated by being deprived of their 
rights, when the operation of the zemindary system began to be felt by them, 
was one great cause of those great enormities. 

3366. Did not they exist prior to that period ? — Not in any so alarming a 
degree. 

3367* Of what class of persons did the dacoits consist ? — Chiefly of the 
agricultural population in all parts of Bengal, the ryois* 

3368. What is the state of dacoity at present?— 'Exceedingly reduced j it 
is not altogether extinguished, but it now does not exist in a degree to be any 
very remarkable evil. 

3369. Do you think the people are taking more to agricultural habits ? — 
Great exertions, no doubt, were made to put down the practice j there were 
severe examples made, and every thing was done to render the police efiective, 
and those exertions no doubt had their eSect ; hut 1 believe that the dispo- 
sition of the people to acquiesce in what they found was remediless has also 
had its ciTect. 

3370. hlight it not be possible that there has been less oppression on the 
part of the landlords ? — We have not any evidence to that effect j and I con- 
ceive 
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ceive that the ground of the exasperation was, in the first insi™,., i i 
men, who considered that they had a riohr lo »heo the 

either turned out of their possLsion or hifi tl,o “““pancj, were 

to such a degree that they could not rpt-jm »ii increased upon them 

desperate, a^d had“rVc'2s“;“l“^^^^ be™ 

under the zemindary system as attainable as well 

possible to define thZpayment of the rvoirL / “ bad been 

It. the interesta of the ryots woi Id ha7e he ^aiaction beyond 

case the only objection 1 should have had m fi ^®=‘“ally preseived. In that 
been, that it was an aliensi,™ bad to the zemindary sy stem would hue 
good end o he resources of government ansivenng no 

enjoyed during a°senM"!)f'vmra'*''e"*'*®d* which the BeogJ proiinces haie 
you have expected a laroer^iirnor all those adiantages, «hould 

period — It is not easy for a 'mprovement at tlie end ol such a 

stances in which the inhabitants*!!? H '" the peculiar and unhappy circum 
was extended over them to evh,hfs*^^"®“ placed when our goieinment 
exceedingly poor, liable to Le^iV' ‘"’P''°''c“ent, because they were 
degree which^is not at all fek bv ieo V 

favourable From the inse. P^“Pla ''I'cse circumstances are more 

mle, was perfectly habitual in ^thf P^Pf ‘I" ''blob, till the time of Bntish 
versal amongst all rants Ts” *"® country, improvidence was dmost uni 
cantile class, have not a nnt.„a p’*’ beyond a small number of tile mer 
as fast as he can and ihe d “ ®P®®cumulation. Every individual spends 
mulate, hut to mke awi S.n' I,”" 7T 

year afibrds them , and notwnbs? a .'"‘^b almost every tiling wliicli the 
find means very easily of sDendin”"*n"® simplicity of their habit-, tliey 
to immense expenses at marr.- "bet comes into their hands, for they run 
obsenuies, and in feedino- Rr et the births of children, inieligious 

6373 Youhl statfsot":';:; "“-beir great delighr' 

“ent, are there any other evils ‘"disadvantages of the zemindary 'elUe 
have been pretty comnlerplw ^ to it? — Tlie evils attached to it 

already put The gre^ evi/rpct?,u^*^^^ the questions that have been 
tion that took place in conspnupn uncloubtedlv the anniinla 

I conceive that that has not 2 ^>8ht> of the hereditary r^ot* 

rests, on the part of the 7 Pm»n,» hy tjjjj^ 

'''nlhs, that they would see how ^ ^"^‘^'P^ted Lord Coro 

prosperity of the ryots, and m ii ^ interests were concerned in the 
property, j believe them the means of accumulatios 

and have exacted from iIk: nnt« wholly insensible to those advantages. 

tfte lyots as much as they could obtain. 

SS74 Has 
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.n 3374. Has it not been, the object of our government to secure to the ryots 0 Aug 1831. 
as muchi, protection and advantage as was compatible with the situation in ]ini~p 
which they weie placed? — Under the permanent settlement I conceive the ‘ * ’ 

government to ha\e denuded itself of that power. 

3375. Assuming them to be placed as tenant of the zemindars, has the 
ryot the power now of protecting liimself against tlie ■ operations of the ze- 
mindar?— Not of protecting himself against any charge that the zemindar 
may make for rent ; he may exact anyilung in that shape that he pleases, 
according to the existing interpretation of the law. 

3376. Then what resource has the ryot? — I conceive no resource at all ; 
he must either pay what is demanded of him, or he must quit. 

SS77. Can he resort to the courts of justice? — He may institute ,a suit, 
but according to the current of decisions, the suit would go against him. 

3373. Did not Lord Cornwallis always contemplate the reservation of the 
rights of the ryots ?— -No doubt. A proclamation was issued by the govern- 
ment previously to the enactment of the permanent settlement, in wliicli 
the lights of all parties connected with the land were declared to be un- 
adected^ and the regulations by which the permanent settlement was 
made reseiwed them also in tlie fullest manner. 

SS79. When, you talked of the revenue being collected with greater 
facility, do you include in that the greater cheapness of collection under the 
permanent settlement?-— No doubt the revenue is received in Bengal witli a 
leas apparatus of ofiBcers, and at a less cost, than it is in other places i but 
there is far more than a compensation for that in the advantages which have 
been transfen ed to the zemindar j he receives more than enough from the land 
to pay the expense which he must beat in carrying on the collection in detail. 

3380. Has not the revenue of the Bengal provinces increased very much 

since the establishment of the permanent selllemeoC? — It has increased, and 
IS pi ogi essive. , I do not recollect what was the amount of it at the period of 
the permanent settlement ; it has been slowly on the increase down to the 
present time. I have a statement of the progress for the last seven years. I 
can mention the nett revenue in the lower provinces in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, not including Benares, for the last seven years, terminating with 
1828-S9. The nett revenue, including both the land and the customs reve- 
nue, is three crore twelve lacs in the first of those years, three crore eight lacs 
the next, three crore nineteen lacs ilie next, three crore seventeen lacs the 
next, three crore fifteen lacs the next, tliree ciore nineteen lacs the next, and 
three ciore twenty-nine lacs in the last; there is the difference, therefore, 
between twelve lacs and twenty-nine lacs in the course of those seven 
years, although the last of those years was probably an extraordinary year, 
since it rose ten lacs above the preceding. ' 

3381. Has any alteration of the customs taken place in the course of that 
time to affect the amount ? — ^Not in the rate of duties, or but little ; there has 
been within that period a diminution of the transit duties on apiece goods 

and 
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and raw cotton, but there has been considerable change in theamonnt.f 
“riand rT!;:nr'‘“ •‘''-e is fconddtb.rS,:: 

3382. Has that portion of the amount which is land revenue increased in 
the same proport, on as the total?_Not in the same propSn as th“ b| 

made out without the distincfonS 
tween the two , I see that the land and sayer are both included. 

3383. In what years has there been a decline in Benares ?-In the same 

years, from I82S to 1829. .-eouaicsr rii me same 

Ee^ukdol Cornwallis’s Proclamation and the 

cinfe "Sills of the ryots; upon whatptin. 

have no riuht ? °^‘,’'“i,.‘*o<i““oots, have the courts decided that the ryot, 
tiorthere ^ “'‘*‘1“?'°" ‘o "I'loh I alluded in my former eaamina. 

the reference o T “ ‘'"fudges of the Sudder Adawint, o. 

that the rvots nf Ren ''’Iiioli Mr. Harrington maintained 

and in conseoiienne rights wlncl, had been greatly trenched upon, 

formed for t^e nrntn 5® proposed that a new Regulation should be 

.'rBenval never -d .of the ryots. The judges assumed that the ryots 
goverlent there?^^^^^ ivoro tenants at will, and that when 

centlv^'— Ixh'e I'ijrtly after the Regulations, or more re- 

place* in 1828 • the d "ihmh I am now alluding is a recent one, it took 
ffiev seem to haf. '*®‘'e a number of years anterior, 

Sion, in {he idea that w£n”*'‘ ’ “"y very great degree of discos- 

bouuht the entire n ivhen an estate was sold and bought, the purchaser 

" “I® P™Porty- and of course tver the ttnaots. 

had been mSe" to pr{V{mT'"whL'h‘d h'’" ^^gu'aftooa l’-N“,ftaS“'“‘'“'' 
to declare that whatever rights the ? 

away by the permanent settlement. ^ ”“1 ‘bonded to be given 

regard^o th{^{otsUral^bTa^D*'°'‘' Cornwallis, that the settlement with 

dars ?_The expression is merelv’^i^^J^^'r "" ^T”' 

a declaration that whatever nnlfj r "irervdtlon of their existing lights ! 
rights of talookdars, the right! of {totf'il the land existed, ihe 

permanent settlement; thev®,em{in?d ’ "ansferred by ihe 

"lent reserved to itspIPtlm ained as they were before ; and the govern- 
the purpose of further Drntppn”^^*^ "^^inteifenng to make new regulations for 
had it been the undersfandinn- of necessary. With this reservation, 

anterior to the nermmpnt did possess nghW 

'■"m Th"“‘ 

t at least a great diversity of opinion among the govern- 

went 
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raent officers in Bengal as to the existence of' those rights, to what do you 
ascribe it that the court assumed that they had no rights ; do.you attribute 
it to the want of sufficient information ? — No doubt to the want of sufficient 
information : according to the view I take of the original rights of the ryots, 
and the mode in which I have accounted in my own mind for the course 
they have pursued is, that they were misled by the term, property and the . 
term purchase. They carried in their minds the idea of the whole of the 
powers and privileges which are annexed to. the purchase of land in Eng- 
land, amounting to unlimited* power over the tenants; and it appears to me 
that by this idea they were commonly misled. 

S389. Has there been any appeal to the Privy Council in England ? — ^Not 

an/' 

3390 . Do you recollect whether the minutes of those gentlemen belong- 
ing to theSudder Adawlut entered particularly into the reasons for opposing 
Mr. Harrington’s regulation, stating that the ryots had no rights; or whe- 
ther they merely stated that no one law or regulation would answer for the 
country generally, but that in some districts the ryots had such and such 
rights, and , in other districts they had other rights?* — The Judges of the 
Sudder Adawlut stated several reasons why they objected to such a regula- 
tion ; a considerable proportion of thetr objections are rather to the ibrm of 
the provisions of it than to the object. They conceived that it was ill-drawn 
to answer the object, but they also considered that it was for an object which 
there was no room now to contend for ; they stated broadly, without entering 
much into their reasons, as the result of their experience and of their inqui- 
ries, that no such rights existed, and that there was no evidence of tlieir 
having existed. That is the general impression I have, from recollection, of 
the documents ; but as they will be laid before the Committee they will speak 
lor themselves. 

3391 . Is it not the fact that the ryots in various districts have had various 
right^ generally allowed ? — In many parts of India they are not disputed, 

3392. When the land revenue was fixed permanently, was it not expected 
then that the revenue from that source would be incapable of increase, and 
that other sources of revenue would be multiplied in ihe course of improve- 
ment ? — ^That was one of the anticipations of Lord Cornwallis ; he ima- 
gined that a class of opulent landowners would grow up who would live 
expensively as gentlemen do in Europe, and their expenditure would 
afibrd the means of a considerably productive taxation upon articles of con- 
sumption. 

3393. Without adverting to the particular mode by which it has been 
effected, has it not been the result that other branche-s of revenue have 
increased?— The produce of 'the customs in Bengal has increased very 
considerably, above all the produce of the sw customs, because there has 
been a great increase of trade; to a certain degree, it is. probable also, that 
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the produce of the land customs has increased hecnn.o ,i 

perty in transit has increased ’ ™ountof pm. 

SSDi Has not the revenue from opium increased ten fold 7 Th 

Sm'' mL"’" “f re'fe"nueSr''“ 

3595 What do you think have been the effects nf «ro» 
gr as It has existed in Bengal ?— There is verv L? 

Bengal, the answei to this question has been m expenence of it la 

anlicipaled by the answers to former nuesUons 

species of ryotwar settlement that (onl ' ‘'‘^S“rils ibil 

lapsed to government, m which node, "U 

managed by the collectors in debnl wuh t le rX itL'™"*' ““5 ‘i?** 

unsuccessful in Bengal, and ha«i ^ ® 

by the collectois, is a verv unsatiifiei-^"™*’ of strongly in roost casH 

tion. both in respect to government a ™profitable mode of collet 

cases the revenue has faLn off it ni.t ? ’’f^hi In nwa 

had been received from the zemindars nr ‘ ‘“.sue'' eslrata 

tliat the condition of the ryots was henif i A was not fouoil 

alwaj s appeared a very exManrHinrr management. This 

the/asci.Ld It m a grSI detmeZ d*"'‘ *“ l'0“>b >"J 

Bengal m detailed setlferaent&^nd the.r^ "'espenenco of the collectois in 

incieased difficulty and 1 , 1 ,^,.. , /'t ^ *“ 

tune to time. heenVnront to P“ 

tile answers which have been f matter as far as possible, sndfioo 

the collectors, in general appear to bo inide out ihil 

such estates, tiuf the tehsddafs''sctil"H ^ 

and also made the colleclion.. P“‘'^ bythci 30 l\ 

that the tehsildars, acting uiid^^r"!. probability llierefoie is 

government and the ryots'’ supenntendeuce, robbed both tbe 

XliL numbci of e3tates™”eld kha!^ number of villages in tliatsitualion’- 
aiefora time only m the IianA^ course, fluctuating, partofiheni 

wards revert to the propneton; olhceis of government and after 

r^otunr in Bengal, thou«»Ji iw -^bere ha\e been instances of successful 
!.ands of Mr VdS ^here was a recent instance in the 

having recourse to one of #h«^° "ortbern part of Cuttack Instead of 
proceeded to form a scltlemcnf methods of collection, be 

to be settled, and under hic min certain estates winch were 

that the ryots were contonfs^vi ®tjcceedcd Ho reported 

fcctly , 1,0 icporrs easily and cor 

through, he found the difficultv «f k operation liad been once gone 
than he, had anticipated ^ subsequent proceedings much iesJ 

S3PS for 
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5398. For wbat period ? — None of tliem for long periods ; I imagine for 
five years, as that is customary j but I have no precise recollection. 

3399. Was the assessment variable from year to > ear, or fixed? — ^For 
the period of the pottah fixed, and most probably at the end of that, 
another five years wiW be added, and so on till some reason occurs for a 
material change. When occasion appears for a re-settlement it is made. 

3400. Do you perceive any disadvantage connected with that settle- 
ment? — An obvious disadvantage undoubtedly is the difficulty. A settle- 
ment so much in detail is a settlement that cannot be easily c:^ected, and it 
implies a great complexity of agency, which agency it is by no means easy 
adequately to control. 

3401. Do you recollect what agency Mr. Wilkinson employed ?— Mr, 
Wilkinson, I think, was an assistant under the commissioner of Cuttack, 
and deputed to that particular diatrict. I rather think he had no European 
connected with him, and therefore he had merely the tehsiidars and the 
ordinary dative servants of the collector, so that I imagine he managed 
entirely by the instrumentality of natives. 

3402. As it was made in 1827, the term of the leases of course has not 
expired ?»We have only lus first report upon the success of his pro- 
ceedings. 

3403. With respect to tlie village settlements in the Presidency of Fort 
William and the provinces, what is your opinion of their advantages and dis- 
advantages? — In the village settlement where the assessment is made in one 
sum upon the village, some one leading individual of the village stands for- 
ward as the person with whom the engagement is made, and who becomes 
answerable to government for the revenue which he undertakes to pay, and 
then in this person's hands remains the distribution of the assessment among 
the members of the village. The inconvenience and evil of tins system is, 
that there is no protection to the inferior ryots against injustice on the part 
of their head man and his relations, who contrive by various ways to shift an 
undue share of the burthen from themselves upon their inferior partners. 
He in reality farms the village. Over a considerable proportion of the 
Ceded districts, there were persons that stood forward with the claim of 
being hereditary managers for the villagesj they were in those cases 
members of the village j in each instance, one of the hereditary ryots iiaving 
a property in the village along with the other members of the village, a 
share in the property belonging to the village community', whether hdd in 
joint-tenancy or not. 

3404. Are they generally natives of the village? — They are most com- 
monly natives of the village, and always, when suc)i can be obtained. 
In a number of those villages, when the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
first came under the British Government, there were no individuals that ap- 
peared and preferred what appeared to the collector any claim of right to be 
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of It there is found to be a distinction. There is an instance in the im), ^ 
Benares* ^v!,o.e jaghiresare m a prosperousstate. 

SlSi. Is It then m that waj that you would reconcile the conaicun, 
accounts which >ou have stated would be given by persons pracucally J 
^e^ant with the state of Bengal ?— No doubt that would account 4 


^e^ant wild tne siaie ^ uuuui. uwi. mouio account lot 

duKrent opinions that one hears to a certain extent, the attendon ofoce,a. 
dividual ma^ have been directed to the prosperous cases, and that ofanouy 
individual to the unprosperous 


SVid. Supposing that at the time when the permanent settlement u 
made in Bengal, that settlement had been made with the rjots, and notwi 
the zemindars it, or not, }our opinion, that a very coosiderableii«irit 
would have accrued to that country by the establishment of that peraacefl 
settlement ’—I am of opinion tliat the prosperity of the ryots would hn 
been much greater, and that m all respects the wealth of the country woijiJ 
have unproved in consequence ot such an arrangement. 

S45+. Then jour objection is not to the permanent settlement, hut ta die 
medium through which the revenue under the pennacent scltlemeDtiscof 
lcctc\l^The sole objecuoo I hav e to the pennanent settlement as peroHM^i^ 
u»bung so far an alienattoQ ofthe great source of the revenue olgoverDneiL 
Arevounotof opimon, if tbe permanent settlement had if 
$.4Ch a de»cnption a» that the wealth of the countiy had increasK), clV 
sourctaof revenue would have opened to the goteinmentbTQieartsoftLt 
ucr«a.eof wealih?— There i» no doubt that if wealth baa grown intSf 
ccuntrj , V ou might have gone to that wealth, and have obtained a portiffacf 
It by the op<irnioa o£ toxstioo. 
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8398. For what period?— None of them for long periods ; I imagine for 
five years, as that is customary 5 but X have no precise recollection. 

SS99. Was the assessment variable froin year to year, or fixed ? — For 
the period of the pottah fixed, and moat probably at the end of that, 
another five years will be added, and so on till some reason occurs for a 
material change. When occasion appears for a re-settlement it is made, 

3400. Do you perceive any disadvantage connected with that settle- 
ment? — An obvious disadvantage undoubtedly is the difficult\% A settle- 
ment so much in detail is a settlement that cannot be easily enected, and it 
implies a great complexity of agency, which agency it is by no means easy 
adequately to control, 

3401. Do you recollect what agency Mr, Wilkinson employed ?— Mr, 
Wilkinson, I think, was an assistant under the commissioner of Cuttack, 
and deputed to that particular district. I rather think he had no European 
connected with him, and therefore he had merely the tehsildars and the 
ordinary native servants of the collector, so that 1 imagine he managed 
entirely by the instrumentality of natives. 

3402. As it was made in 1827, the term of the leases of course has not 
expired?— We have only his first report upon the success of his pro. 
ceedings. 

3403. With respect to the village settlements in the Presidency of Fort 
William and the provinces, what is your opinion of their advantages aod dU. 
advantages ?— In the village settlement where the assessment is made in one 
sum upon the village, some one leading iudlvidual of the village stands for- 
ward as the person with ^whom the engagement is made, and who becomes 
answerable to goverument for the revenue which he undertakes to pay, and 
then in this peison'b hands remains the distribution of the assessment among 
the members of the village. The inconvenience and evil of this system is, 
that there is no protection to the inferior ryots against injustice on the part 
of their head man and his relations, who contrive by various ways to shift an 
undue share of the burthen from themselves upon their inferior partners. 
He in reality farms the village. Over a considerable proportion of the 
Ceded districts/ there were persons that stood forward with the claim of 
being hereditary managers for the villages; they were ih those cases 
members of the village ; in each instance, one of the hereditary lyots having 
a property in the village along with the other members of the village, a 
share in the property belonging to the village community, whether held in 
joint-tenancy or not. 

3404. Are tli^ generally natives of the village ? — They are most com- 
monly natives of the village, and always, when 5uc)i can be obtained. 
In a number of those villages, when the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
first came under the British Government, there W’ere no individuals that ap- 
pealed and preferred what appeared to the collector any claim of right to be 
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the produce of the land customs has increased ,1 

perty m transit has increased. * because the amount of pro. 

3S9i Has not the revenue from opium increased ten fold ? Tf. 
from op.um has r ery much increased: and al,o the re, enue fr;;;^ 

3395. What do you think have been the effects of the i 
far as It has existed in Bengal ?— There is vt v l.id 
Bengal, the answer to this question has been ** e^penence of itu 
anticipated by the ansivers to former questmm As fi"rt 
species of ryotwar settlement that fool it ! . 1 ,^ ” ® lilt 

lapsed to g'overnment. or which u“dei‘^ the e” ''I'll 

managed by the collectors in detail wiih t£ ? ^ 
unsuccessful in Bengal and has heen '^1 ryot., it has m general, btto 
by the collectors. as“a very uijatlfactor™'’ T""* “ 

tion, both in respect to government roodeofcofe 

cases the revenue has faffen olT it •“ lit® ryots In most 
had been recened from the zemindar.^ collected to such an exlentu 
that the condition of ihe ryots was heLfi?n“'‘*j^’ 
always appeared a vcrreSrr„.„ “anagement. Thu 

tlley asciihed it in a great decree authorities at home, and 

Bengal in detailed setUeinents, Md L*, °P tliq collector! i» 

inci eased difficulty and labmir ““““"I 

time to time, beenVn? outr'l'l'^^ have, from 
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The numbei of estato TcTd Iffiais "““’f " villages in that silualion 
are for a time only m the l 't““rse. fluctuating , part of them 

wards revert to the proprietors * officers of government, and affer 
r^otuar in Beniral. thoimh v,,.. ■inere have been instances of successful 
hands of Mr Wilkinson There was a recent instance in the 

having recourse to one of tho ^ ^’ortliern part of Cuttack. Instead of 
proceeded to form a settlement methods of collection, he 

to be settled, and under in certain estates which were 

that the ryots were con(ent(J*^^^?‘^”u Ho repoitcd 

fcctly He also reported payments made eisily and cor 

througli, he found the diflicnltv ip u operation had been once gone 
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made bm bargain w'l™Md, iyotl'^ind'll’' '"tit each ryot*-Hc 

/ h ina gave the r_)ct a poltah, 

339 s For 
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3S98; For what period? — None of them for long periods ; I imagine for 
five years, as that is customary 5 but I have no precise recollection. 

S 899 . Was the assessment variable fiom year to year, or fixed? — For 
the period of the pottah fixed, and most probably at the end of tliat, 
another five years will be added, and so on till some reason occurs for a 
material change. When occasion appears for a re-settlement it is made, 

3400. Do you perceive any disadvantage connected with that settle- 
ment? — An obvious disadvantage undoubtedly is the difficulty. A settle- 
ment so much ,in detail is a settlement that cannot easily efiected, and it 
implies a great complexity of agency, which agency it is by no means easy 
adegiiately to control. 

3401. Do you recollect what agency Mr* Wilkinson employed ?— -Mr, 
Wilkinson, I think, was an assistant under the commissioner of Cuttack, 
and deputed to that particular dUtrict I rather think he had no European 
connected with him, and therefore he had merely the tehsildars and the 
ordinary native servants of the collector, so that 1 imagine he managed 
entirely by the instrumentality of natives. 

3402. As it was made in 1827, the term of the leases of course has not 
expired?— We have only his first report upon the success of his pro. 
ceedings. 

5403. With respect to the village setthments In tlie Presidency of Fort 
William and the provinces, what is your opinion of their advantages and dis- 
advantages ?— In the village settlement where the assessment is made in one 
sum upon the village, some one leading individual of the village stands for- 
ward as the person with whom the engagement is made, and who becomes 
answerable to government for the revenue which he undertake? to pay, and 
then in this pei sou’s hands remains the distribution of tbe assessment among 
the members of the village. The inconvenience and evil of tins system is, 
that there is no protection to the iufeiior ryots against injustice on the part 
of their head man and his relations, who contrive by various ways to shift an 
undue share of the burthen from themselves upon their inferior partners. 
He in reality farms tbe village. Over a considerable proportion of the 
Ceded districts, there were persons that stood forwaid with the claim of 
being hereditary managers for the villages 5 they were ih those cases 
members of the village j in each instance, one of the hereditary lyots having 
a property in the village along with the other members of tbe village, a 
share m the property belonging to the village community, whether held in 
joint-tenancy or not. 

3404. Are th^ generally natives of the village ? — They are most com- 
monly natives of tbe village, and always, when such can be obtained. 
In a number of those villages, when the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
first came under tbe British Government, there were no individuals that ap- 
peared and preferred what appeared to the collector any claim of right to be 
3 R 2 taken 
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s> A^83I. taken as the engager with government ; nobody who could shew lint ii, 
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3410, Is 
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3410. Is it not as easy to protect the ryots under the village system as 
under the ryotwar system r— The ‘danger under the ryotwar system arises 
from the corruption of the servants of’ the collectors, , whom it is the business 
of the collectors to superintend and watch ; the collector is perfectly aware 
of this tendency on their part, and if he does his duty, he will undoubtedly 
have a considerable power in checking tliem j but over the head man of the 
village there is no such check : It is understood that he and the indivi- 
duals of the village form their arrangement among themselves, and it is 
not looked into. The difference therefore appears to me to be in favour of 
the ryotwar sy&teWi as the parties who are likely to misbehave themselves are 
there under superintendence and control, while in die other case they are 
under none atalh 

3411. Have the three different modes of settlement been tried under an 
equality of other circumstances, so as to afford a fair test of their respective 
advantages and disadvantages? — They have; but I do not think that from 
experience you have yet evidence that can support any conclusion ; the 
ryotwar system has not been a sufficient time in operation to enable you 
to judge with certainty of its effect upon the general condition of the 
people. 

S41€. IVas the ryotwar system in existence in the provinces in any part 
of the presidency of Fort William prior to our possession of them ?— Not in 
any part of the presidency of Fort William. In general, wherever the 
country was not managed by zemindars before our possession, it was ma- 
naged by farmers, often in large districts. That was the case in Oude, and 
is so still. I Previous to our connection with that country, a large part of the 
whole was under one farmer. 


9 Aug. 1S31 
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3413. With respect to the comparison of the ryotwar and the village sys- 
tems, which, in your opinion, is the preferable ? — I should have no hesitation 
in deciding between the two. I consider that the village settlement fails in 
that protection to the ryot which the ryotwar is calculated to yield ; under 
that system, the parties who immediately transact with the ryot are the 
servants of the collectors, superintended by a man whose entire business 
it Is to superintend them, and undoubtedly they must be under a check con- 
siderably beyond the case of the head man of the village, who is not looked 
after at all, and who does what he pleases as far as can be done without 
exciting an affray in the village, which is the thing most likely to cause his 
conduct to be looked after. 

3414. Is not the reliance of the collector upon his native servants? — 

It is. . 

3415. Is not their corruption notorious ?— Their corruption is very great, 
they are never to be trusted. 

^ 3416. What do you suppose is, upon the average, the amount of popula- 
tion under a single collector? — ^The amount of population varies very 

much, 
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9 Aug 1831 much, because it depends upon the density of tho population Ttie 
— amount of population under a collector of Bengal is frequently very great. 

J Mil/, Lsq ju scattered places, in tlie upper provinces, the amount of popuIaUoa 
may be small, although the difficulty of collecting may be equal or eiea 
•greater. 

34-17. Does the ryolv-ar extend over any great portion of country m list 
Bengal provinces ? — In Bengal, very small. 

StlS. Of the three systems, then, it is your opinion, that the one ’wbicb 
best provides for the protection of the ryot is the ryotwar system?—* Yes 

8419. The result of your opinion then is, tliat it is better that the rjot 
should be placed in immediate contact with the servants of the collector, 
notwithstanding their corruption, rather tlnn witli the head man of tbe 
village? — ^Yes, notwithstanding their corruption, 

3420. In the upper provinces does not an individual generally contract 
•with the government for a number of villages ? — I tliink rarely , the settle 
ment is commonly with villages m the upper provinces. It does sometiiDES 
happen that an individual contracts for more villages than one. 

3421 Does It not often happen, at the end of his lease, that an 
dual, when he is about to renew his contract, states, that the country » not 
equal to pay the revenue obtained, that he must have a reduction of koU 
and that, upon looking into the state of the country, it is found to be * 
worse state than at the beginning of the five years preceding ?— I d 
instances It has been found upon inquiry that the assessment has beentw 
high In a considerable district it has been recently discovered that the 
assessment was too high , I mean Bundlecund : and it has been 
decreased , the same has been the case m Bareilly. 

3422. Does it cot often happen that those collectors oppress the r)0t5 to 
such au extent that the country is absolutely injured in consequence ?'-B « 
uniformly found, tliat when too high an assessment has operated for a 
5 eais, or even for one year, the condition of the country is permanentIyifDi^®“' 
because the lyols dispose of their bullocks, and various olber “ 
carrying on the cultivation, to pay the demand upon them for that one)earf 
so that in the succeeding years the cultivation declines, and the 
along with ic. 

3423 Is It your opinion that granting longer leases would be aih 
to the ryots generally ?— Long leases are undoubtedly the natunl instrument 
for improving the circumstances of an agncultuial population , but in the pre 
sent condition of the agncultural population m India there are various unt^ 
ward circumstances which limit the benefit of leases very considerably 
two great circumstances that operate to limit the benefit of leases are hj*' 
the great poverty and depression of the cultivators themselves, and JU lu 
next place, thegreat fluctuations of seasons , so that hardly any rent, , 
very moderate rent, can be collected regularly from yeai to year, 
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government were to take an average year, and to fix the rent such that the 
surplus of a profitable year might more than compensate for the deficiency of 
a bad year, the effect would, in almost all cases, be, that the surplus of the 
good year would be consumed, and the government would have to make a 
remission in the bad years, contenting itself with something less than the lent, 
which yet the ryot would not be the richer by. 

S-iS-l. Is there not great difficulty in* the way of carrying on the lyotwar 
system upon a great scale in Bengal, in consequence of the few Europeans 
that you can a^rd to have under such circumstances, and the difficulty of 
trusting the natives ? — ^That is the great difficulty of collecting the revenue in 
detail, as well asof administering justice to the country, that you are not able 
to pay Europeans in sufficient numbers. 

3425. You were understood to say that Mr. Wilkinson employed native 
agency? — They all must employ native agencyt but that agencyis under 
superinlendency, according to the ryotwar system ; and when superintended 
with efficiency the abuses that they are prone to are obviated. 

3426. You have stated that in the upper provinces one individual con- 
tracted for a certain number of villages j did the government interfere as to 
the mode in which the assessment should be made for the five years, or was 
the individual left to collect as he pleased, and to plant and sow as he 
pleased ?-»An assessment Is made upon the village, and one man stands for- 
ward as the manager j in some cases the same individual for more villages 
than one I an agreement is made with him fora certain annual amount, and 
it is distributed by him among the villagers j which distribution is supposed 
to be a conjoint operation. 

3427. Are you aware whether that individual has the power of distraining 
for rent upon any portion of the village lands? — His powers are fixed by 
llegulation, and 1 think are the same with those of a zemindar. 

3428. Has the ryot any redress against the distress, except by appeal to 
the courts of justice ? — To the courts of justice, or to the collector, when he 
has jurisdiction. 

3429* Is the state of the court such as to afford a ready disposal of his 
appeal ? — The want of that is the great difficulty. 

3430. You spoke of there being a great difference in the condition of the 
cultivators in different parts of Bengal ; do you conceive that the condition 
of the ryots, notwithstanding the permanent settlement, depends very much 
upon the character and proceedings of the collectors? — Not in Bengal; the 
collectors do not interfere between the zemindar and the ryot, except in very 
extraordinary cases. 

3431. Then to what do you attribute the difference in their condition be- 
tween particular districts in that province? — Such differences as there are 
would be accounted for to a certain degree from the character of the^erain- 
dars themselves. If the zemindar resides upon his property, and takes care 

of 
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of it| there is found to be a distinrtmn » 

^ "''“‘=J=Sl>-res are m a prosp'erolsstatr" 
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would hive accrued to that cLntrv hv 11^ ‘ oonsiderable benefit 
settlement ?-I am of 0^10^1?.,? ,7 ° ostablishraent of that permanent 
been much greater, and that in all r ^ Prosperity of the ryots aould liaie 

haveimpro^dinUl't^uf^X™^^^^^^^^^ 

medium through which** the revLT^ *1’*^ permanent settlement, but to the 
lected?— Thesoleobjection lhavrUf.t ^ settlement is col 

Its being so far an al/enation oftlie 

3435 Ar c source of the rev enueot government 

such a descnp^tion as °haTth*e settlement had been of 

sources of revenue would lirivt* ^ had increased, other 

increase of wealth ?— There i« i/’® government by means of that 

country, ^ou might have cone to >f wealth had grown m the 

It by the operetion of taxation "'‘^^hh, and have obtained a portion of 

3436 Supposing the connirv 1. 

you of opinion that anv concid»r.i remained in a stationary state, are 
to the goveinment undera w ♦ ® °Prevenue could have accrued 

their pleasuie?—! conceive ti, »r revenue which was variable at 

the rent to be demanded ',1 without fixing in perpetuit}' 

should never take more to manage that tl ej 

accumulating wealth would remailf.n^#^^ Jrom the r^ot, still the means of 

of any other producers in am fhe r^ots as much as those 

awa), and has become the where the rent of land is conveied 

3437 When 01 individuals 

the gross produce of the 60 jou contemplate that portion of 

log to neaily one half of the mr..! generally levied in India, amount 

does not state the facts correctlv^f should say that the question 

though in some cases it may exc^dTh ‘T J "?agme that the assessment, 
cases IS not one tenth of the /rrmc « ^ produce, in many 

"111) every sanation of soil ^ » the amount that is taken vanes 

3438 . 


revenue « rar"aut'us VommiTv®'’“‘'‘ P=''‘ 'rl'rre the h^<l 

comiuoDly assumed that one half of the gross pro- 

duce 
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duce IS taken from the ryoti and that the greater proportion of that, namely, 9 Aug lb3l 

about thirty-five per cent of it, is assumed as the snare of government^ — 

Certamlj not 

3439 Is it not so under the Madras presidency ?-— At Madras the sort of 
r\ile that was assumed by Sir Thomas Munro, and I should say erroneous)), 
was, that one third of the produce might generally be demanded b) govern- 
ment. 

3440 Was not that upon a very high assessment^ — He over-estimated 
the productive power of the sod, and upon a revision, directed that twenty- 
five per cent should be diminished from lU 

3441. Was his original estimate in any case realized? — I should not say 
that It was in no case realized , I believe it was realized to \ considerable 
degree for some years, but witli a deterioration of the country 

8442 Was the reduction made tliat he proposed^ — It was, and even 
additional reductions lu many cases have been found necessary, and have 
been directed. 

8443 Is It not the fact, tliat throughout a great part of India, where the 
land-tax is variable, a larger proportion of the gross produce of the soil is 
demanded from the cultivator than he is able to pay consistently with his 
own increase in wealth and in comfort? — I believe that generally, in India, 
more than enough has been collected from the cultivators, most common))) 
even under our own government, the full lent, and something more, has been 
collected , by degrees only liave the governments in India and tlie authori- 
ties at home become fully sensible ot this , but m proportion as they have 
become sensible of it, instructions, moie and moie peremptory, have been 
sent out to take special care that no more than the rent is taken, and in all 
doubtful cases that the error, if any, be on the safe side, by taking less than 
the rent rathei than more 

3444 Can you point out ilie part of India in w Inch, in y our apprehension, 
alaigei amount is not taken from the cultivator than what he is able with 
comfoit to pay ?— It is not easy to answer that question in regard to any 
large portions of the country , in the same district, and under the same col- 
lectQi, more than tlie rent may be taken in one case, and less in another , 
any thing like accuracy on the point vve have no means of attaining, and 
one source of deception, and that a very natural one, to the collectors, in 
estimating the lands, is this, that in many villages they found the lands rated 
at a certain amount, that ui those cases it was paid, and without difficulty or 
compUmt This was assumed for the different classes of land as a species 
of standard, and all the land was rated at this standard , but in reality it was 
too high, and the ryots had been enabled to pay so high a late only by hav- 
ing a considerable portion of land in addition to what they paid for, con 
Cealed land, and never brought to account. Our vigilance being mucli 
greater than that of the government which went before us, a much smaller 
5 S quantity 
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13 not over-assessed If district of India that 
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3iea? — Ijjjs complaint, in order to be 
understood, 
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understood, must be stated somewhat in detail ; it may be true that there 
has not been one year in which there has not been a complaint that some 
district or other has been over-assessed, but not generally. 

3451. Did not Sir Thomas Munio recommend a reduction of twenty five 
per cent, from the assessments of the districts under his charge, and did not 
more than twenty j ears elapse before any reduction was made ?— Sir Thomas 
Munro directed his remission without reference to the home autboiities, and 
it was made immediately. 

3452. What is tlie effect of the permanent settlement in Madras? — The 
zemindary settlement, so far as it has been tried in Madras, has been most 
unsuccessful. There was an attempt to introduce it generally about the year 
1805 or 1800. The country was divided intoestates called mootahs, a rent- 
ing from 1,000 to 5,000 pagodas j the amount of revenue to be charged by 
government was fixed upon them, and then they were put up to sale, under 
the understanding that this was to be a peiinanentzemindary settlement, and 
that the purchases of these mootahs would be placed in future in the same 
condition as the zemindars in Bengal. 

3453. Who weie the purchasers generally ?— They were natives and per- 
sons of consequence connected with the district, in the greater number of 
instances. 

3454. In what provinces did this take place ?— -It took place very gene- 
rally. Afler a very few yeais it was found that these zemindars or mootab- 
dars were unequal to their engagements, whether this was owing to mis- 
management or over-assessment, and manyof them desired to be relieved 
from their engagements ; which was frequently allowed, and with restoration 
of the purchase-money. In other cases they fell into arrear, and their estates 
were sold. I believe the whole of those mootahs have become extinct, and 
the land is now settled in the ryotwar mode. 

3455. Do you ascribe that failure to over-assessment? — It was variously 
ascribed by the collectors, and other observers on the spot. In some in- 
stances, no doubt, the demand u’as too great, more than the land could 
afford i in other cases, there was gross cnismanagenaent on the part of the 
purchasers. 

3450. In those districts in which the zemindary system was established 
at Madras, was the state of society similar to that which you stated as 
existing in the Bengal provinces prior to the permanent settlement there ^ — 
There are considerable diversities between those two parts of India. The 
zemindars in Bengal were men who bad some experience. In general the 
parties with whom the settlement was made in Bengal were individuals 
who, as hereditary officers of the Mabomedan government, had been in 
the habit of collecting the revenues, and pretty nearly upon the terms on 
which the permanent settlement was made with them. In the case of 
making those estates in Madras, the men who engaged for them were specu- 
3 S 2 lators. 
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mentioned on a former^dav t«K of the government which 1 

has fallen into arreaffio a^inw'ml “ S“''. ^^nt'otler consents, after he 
he himself receivintr a ceitain *i managed by government, 

the mean time. amUn allowance for“his maintenance m 

paid, and till liU other deliu^Z i managed till the arrears are 

to him. This happens over nn,i^ '^‘^charged, when the estate is restored 
time they are manaced bv irmr.. so that for probably half the 

degree the case with another «iPr**p*^”** to a still greater 

southern polygars, chiefs or Imio ^ Persons in an analogous situation, the 
hy us made great zemindars* hn» ^ tribute, and were 

constantly in debt, and their* managed so ill that they are almost 

m their behalf. ^ constantly managed by government 

‘signs lather than proprietor^"** of the soil? — They were soie- 

there is great irreguirritvTalld'^Jri^f" ^ oppression ‘—Under them 

the ryois effect a good deal i.wh "’'^‘^^"asemeiit j it is probable that 
are liable to great extortions and behalf by concealment. Ihey 

hold ^ considerable amount of kml 'If the probability is that they 
been strongly lecomrn Jed Pf^'T ‘‘""S 

me to the Madias government, that 
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in all those cases in which government consent to take charge of the estate ^ 1831 

for tile rajah or polygar, he shall consent that the ofiicers of government, j mUTlsi 
who in the mean lime transact with the ryots ami settle with them, shall ’ ^ 

fix the payment that the ryot slull pay for a numbei of years, and tliat 
the zemindar shall consent to pottahs being granted to them, which he 
binds himself to respect. This instruction has been sent and enjoined upon 
the Midras government, and I have no doubt it will have very salutary 
efiects 

3461. In those cases of permanent settlement at Madias, has the improve- 
ment of the peasantry been it all remarkable — The improvement has not 
been visible Every wliere in India the progress of wealth, by necessary 
causes, has been slow 

3462 Is there not an increase of cultivation? — There is an increase of 
cultivation at JMadras as there is elsewhere, but it is much more difficult 
for the cultivation to make progress at Madras, because the sod is com- 
paratively poor, and it is an expensive cultivation , for m a great part of 
the Madras territory the country is only cultivated by means of artificial 
irrigation 

3463. lias the revenue increased in the Madras prcsidenc) ?— The rev enue 
has not increased at I^Iadras. 

3164 Was this sjstcm existing m Madras prior to our e'^tablishment of 
It under the name of the permanent scalement?~In the cases of thoae hill 
njalis and in the coaes of the poljgars, they weic little sovereigns, and 
thev paid tribute, the Northern circars to the Nizam, and the others to the 
Nabob of the Carnatic Tiie revenue of those permanently settled districts 
has considerably declined in the intermediate years between 3825 and 1829 
inclusive. In the first of those ) ears the nett revenue was fifly-nine lacs 
and odd , in the next fifty nine lacs, m the next fifty-seven, in the next 
fifiy-six , in the last fifty-five. 

3465 Did our government levy the same revenue from the possessors 
as the former government ? — We made our bargain wiih them. According 
to my present recoUeclion, 1 should say that we did not consider wliat 
they had paid to formci governments, we considered what they ought to 
paj to us. 

3466 Do you think upon the whole we increased or diminished the 
rate? — That is not easy to say, because they were subject constantly to 
irregular demands The Nabob of the Carnatic would march to the 
southern polygars with a portion of his troops, and make an extraoidmary 
contribution whenever he imagined he had occasion for it, and we have no 
certain knowledge of what was exacted by bini, because it was exacted 
irregularly, 

3467 Then according to your estimate, the effect of the zemindary set- 
tlement in the Madras presidency has been the general rum of the great 

propnetors ? 
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0 Aug 1831 propnc-tors’ — It \ias the ruin of the inootahdais, or rather it was the ruia 

of the mootahddrry iy&tem , becati^ie a considerable number of them, findiag 

J Mill, Esq unable to proceed, renounced their engagements. Iq the 

case of those who did not lenounce their engagements, rum was the con 
sequence. Those polygars and rajahs are kept in temporary and occasional 
poverty by then own improvidence ; their estates are preserved to them 
merely by the interposition of government, because, if they were left to the 
consequence ot tlieii arrears and other debts, the estates must be sold to 
discharge them, 

3468 . In those cases in which the government have undertaken the 
management of the estates have they diminished the assessments upon the 
ryots In some cases they have, and in others they have not In those 
cases m which they are managed by government, what is conceived to be 
an equitable assessment is made. 

3469 Where that eiipermieiu has been tried long enough, has there beea 
improvement in llie condition ot the ryots?— Not what anybody could 
speak to peremptorily In short, I conceive it to be the case universally 
m India, that there is no visible direct marks of improvement, except is 
as far as the population has increased, and cultivation has extended, but 
I am not aware that the general appearance of the people, or that the cir* 
curastances of the people, taken individually, Iiave materially unproved any 
where. 

3470, Has tiiere not been an miprovement in Bengal in respect to the 
accumulation of capital ?— There has been an extension of capital, the 
effects and consequences of the general protection have existed every 
where. 

3471. Is not the ryotvvar the general system under the Madras presi 
dency?— -With the exception 1 have roenlioneil it is 


Jovi9y 11 ® die Augusttf 1831 . 


JAMES MILL, Fsq. again called in, and examined. 

11 Aug 1S3V 3472 . What have been the effects of the ryotvvarsystem m the presidency 
of Madras’ — It does not appear to me to have been as yet long enough^ 
operation to have produced my conspicuous effects upon the population . the 
effects which it is likely to produce I think must as yet be mattei of inference, 
and cannot be expected to be very apparent as matter of experience tn 
the state of a population so circumstanced as the population of India, 
alteration for the better, even if the ground of it is well laid, cannot anoi 
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very strong indicaHons for a considerable period of time The progress of 
wealth, which is the thing I suppose that the question more particularly 
alludes to, is slow, in much more ftivonrable states than theirs j and I am 
not aware that there lias, under the ryotwar system been any progress in 
wealth at all ; because most frequently, when the assessment was first made, 
It was, I fear, too high. 

S4'7S Do you extend that remark to the Coimbatooi province as well as 
the other districts? — Ot the Coimbatooi province, it has always been re- 
ported by the 1 ite collector tint it was in a slate of prosperity Therq was 
this evidence of its prosperity, that the collections were made with facility 
and without accumulalion of arrears 

34-74, Do you ascribe that to the moderateness of the assessment? — 
Ko doubt, and to the correctness with which the business was superin- 
tended, tlie pievention of undue exaction on the part of the inferior people 
emplo) ed 

3475. Is there not in tliat province an accumulation of property amongst 
the ryots? — To that point 1 am unable to speak ^ there is not anything 
on the records of the Company that indicates that, beyond the fact i have 
now mentioned, that in general the revenue has been collected with facility, 
witiiout arrears, even in years of considerable adversity in point of season. 

3476. You were asked upon a former day respecting the putcut system , 
does that of necessity imply a survey of every distinct field '—Certainly 
not 5 nor any lastssment in one sum upon the ryot. According to the 
putcut system, a certain sum is demanded of the ryot for the whole of the 
land he holds. 

3477* What IS the tenure of property in the other parts of the Peninsula, 
Dindigul, Salem, Madura, &c. ? — ^The ryotwar. 

3478. What has been the effect as to the revenue in tliose provinces? 
— ^The revenue in Madras geneially has not been progressive; which may 
be accounted for by two circumstances 111 joint operation , there have been 
large remissions in almost all parts of Madras, m abatement of the original 
survey-assessment, and there Ins been a senes of exceedingly unfavourable 
seasons. 

3479 Are there "iny other causes tliatyou can also ascribe it to? — Those 
are the causes that occurred to me ; I am not at this moment aware of any 
other. 

3480 When the land revenue has been decreasing, has not the levenue 
fiom other sources been incieased r— That is very likely to be the case , I 
have not recently looked at the figured statements 

3481. What is the aumany raanageraent'— That in general implies a 
division of the crop , a partition between the government and the culti- 
vator, and for the most part pajment in kind, sometimes a commutation 
in money for the produce, after the assessment m kind is mad^. 
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3482. In 
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presidency, ,t occasionally occurs wlicre tile ryols app^r to hi, 

LrerastsinT'' ^ the":i;':, 


defltlth\hlvotrol''r''“ "■ tenure ?-Ho» the zemmdrr 


pa7s7f thi BLnl!7 “"r “"7^ presidency ?-In almost dl 

Is by village ^ presidency, the exceptions not numerous, the collection 

other *? nnsner' — Theie has not been there any 

have been made i, piesidency to compare it with The collections 
ryots as elsewhere an^'In apparently with as little pressure upon the 
unusual accum ljusiness must have attained 

surveys of verylreaTTcci?”'^ t> considerable part of the Bombay lerriWj 
minute in rerardl hni77 '“!* '•’ected. Those surveys were 

to mate a rvot war 1,7' ‘ 7,' "tempted, m consequence of tiem, 

the village clointly* and™tfic'v II ^ settlement was always made with 
themselves villagers distributed the assessment among 


were Idf fl l°lh“bv‘roll,n7vv^?' “‘=‘^"ratc and correct —The) 
of Giizzerat by Maioi Tr,, u I "^‘dmms, and made in a considerable part 

rnapectron of tL S ‘“.'.'“y l-y -“untsa.d 

vey has been made vwll, the Init7ccu7ajy ®"’ ' ‘ 

"ith repol''and'’detadeYrel7rs'’‘*°'^‘' — Al'™ys cccompanieJ 


—Theie are no means lieie*!* 

the report, the man and fli« checking them, further than by exaniining 
We know the princiole nnnn drawing the inferences they afford. 

were an se? 5o7/a^^ conducted. The par 

of the village commiimiv * 1 , ^rid m the presence of the whole 

'SOS going on, operatin^in™! work' ^“"y 


«0 Withm what period have those suiveys been made?— The last of 

them 
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tliem has only recently terminated , they have been going on for probably 
ten or fifteen years 

34dl. At what rate of expense are those surveys formed ?— The expense 
IS considerable , 1 cannot state it from recollection , the particulars of those 
surveys may be laid before the Committee. 

5493 Bid those surveys proceed upon an average ascertainment of the 
produce of the land ? — A minute account was taken of the state of the land 
in each village, the fields were examined in the presence of the surveying 
officer, and with all the assistance he could procure, not only from Ins own 
servants, but the village community, the people themselves who were inte- 
rested, and also the ryots and people qf the neighbouring villages, who were 
invited to attend. The exact limits were putdown of the village, and even the 
detail of land within the village, the productions, houses, fruit bearing trees, 
and so on. The assessment, grounded upon these particulars, by the surveyors 
and the assessors that accompanied them, was to a certain degree conjectural , 
it was the best estimate they could make, from all the information that could 
be procured, of what the land could afibrd to pay 

5493. Then those surveys contained an estimate of what the produce of 
the land was likely to be?— They did. 

3494 Is that merely a conjectural estimate, or is it an estimate founded 
upon actual information?— Every species of information was taken the 
accounts of each village for a number of years were inspected , wliat the vil- 
lage bad paid was carefully ascertained , this information was corrected as 
far as possible by the oral evidence of the inhabitants and the people upon 
the spot After this the opinion of the assessor, what the village could 
afibrd to pay, was set down , the actual determination of government, with 
respect to the payment, was a subsequent operation 

8495. In general has tlie assessment, as rated by the surveyors, been 
adopted by the government? — Either exactly, or with a great approxima- 
tion , and It does not occur to my recollection that m any of those cases 
there has been complaint of over assessment. 

3496 In any cases has the assessment been diminished? — AtBombaj, 

I think not any 

3497 . Are jou speaking now of the whole of the territories within the 
Bombay presidency ? — No , only those that have been surveyed in Guzzerat 
and Baruch. 

3498 Bo you know what was the general proportion of the rent of the 
gross produce in cases of those surveys ?^Any proportion of the gross pro- 
duce I think was very little considered as a standard to go by, previouslj, 
at least, to the operations of latter years, a diffeient standard had been 
pointed out It had been stated from home that no pioporlion of the gross 
produce was a proper standard , that the proper object of consideration was 
what the land, Irom its degree of fertility, could afford, over and above a 
3 T complete 
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complete remuneration to the cultivator for lu^ Uh^nr .l 

doubt that anyesuma.; of that sort 

nenced persons, must be somewhat uncerta.n u . not hkelv .„ Z 
rectly made , we know th ii it h,.t ™ i ‘ ‘ 'wyc»t 

there^ has been so mud exlndce bd„w 

for the owners of estaterfo TdJ;' ^ i n ""‘'"“S ““re common tian 
rent than they can pay ^ ^ tenants to undertake for more 

yofa“ mLn"o?::dr„'::.t 

snect to that mn/U^ri ^ what the feelings of the people are inlii re 
partial to it not so believe that the people are ohvajs 

they may profit bv It that tldv^ IT <rom the idea that 

beiig n more honourable hf^ piotected under ,t, ns from iB 

sircar than to a middle man ^ “sHmatioD, to pay direclly lo ibe 

with previous ciTatte as usage ? — Not more consistent 

been, 03 1 conS ■ thi nen ‘it ""'’8“ “re concerned , ,t haung 

transact with the hearts r.f ” under the native governments to 

wheie kme didicts le ' '2- ‘“r- ''“™ '“^8“ distucts, and eieo 

through tife heads of the villag™^'^’ 

to be under the ryotwar\vsfem’’i'h' “■'bsfactory to the people 

tion ?-AUowm/for Jxl/r “"‘‘“r “"7 “H'er mode of iollee 

no doubt that they nrefei*^ I'l'd^s ' inference I should form I liaie 

as a more honourable thmrr "““‘'ng immediately with the sircarssenant! 

to transac?businesrwXdl*’”;rcd'‘Ir “‘f ''onourable 

advantaLe, or tint it i« m i ryot actually derives any practical 

of the lyerat fim!tkddhdr""“^°8'"'°" feel“g ’-I" the mind 
respect to the ultimate a dvanlst^ t* feelmg nimost entirely 1' nl' 

siderable diversity of omninn 6® ryot* theie will no doubt be consi 
inferential In those case-? in ^ must be very mucli 

mcnthis been too hiMi thn ^ under the ryotwar system the assess 

system, andrtisouv^iL™'^^^ yet benefited by the r>olvwr 

be brought down to ^ im HJ which after experience the assessment ma) 
li®gm to be bcnefiicd bv ^ condition of the r}ot wiU 

'cry strongly imprcsse/ founded ^^lth which I am 

by mpressed. that when the assessment is brought down to a 

reasonable 
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reasonable limit, the ryots will under that management be much more pro- 

tectcd from undue exaction than under any other, they will be unspeakably , 77^ „ 

benefited J 

3504 In the first instance, you conceive that the preference that the ryot 
gives to a transaction directly witli the sircar, arises rather, to a certain 
degree, from a feeling perhaps of pride, than from any calculation of pecu- 
niary advantage?— I think so 

3505 Do those answers refer to the provinces in the Deccan generally, 

or only to particular parts ’ — Tina answer refers to the ryotwar system gene- 
rally, winch prevails but little cither in the Deccan, or m any other part 
under tlie Bombay presidency '' 

350G In the ryotwar system, is not the ryot brought immediately into 
contact with the government, and 111 case ot default, is not the immediate 
punisher of the default the gov ernment ? — Yes. 

3507 Is that likely to create feelings towards government different from 
those which would be created m tlie case of the icmindary settlement, where 
the immediate instrument of numslimcnt is the zemindar ' — I think there is 
no evidence of its having produced any such edict, and 1 should not think it 
likely that it sliould be produced 

3508 Why should you think it not likely 7— The ryot, in all case*:, knows 
perfectly well tint when he pays the revenue, whether he pays it through the 
head man of the village or other middleman, it is paid on account of the 
government, as much as when the payment is direct, if he is oppressed, 
therefore, it appears to mi. that lus feeling must be the same towards the 
government 111 the one case as in the other, and I beheve that in general, 
amongst these ryots, their resentment docs not go beyond the immediate 
object they feel lescntmcnt in abundance at the tchsildar who oppresses 
them, or possibly at the collector, if they apply to him without obtaining 
redicss, but I do not imagine that their resentments go any further 

3509 If the person against whom his resentment is excited is the imme 
diatc agent and representative of tiic government, will not Ins resentment 
be transferred to the government m a gieater degree than when there is the 
intervention of the 2 emindar and the tebsiJdar? — I should think not, if it 
extends beyond the immediate instrument m any case, so that they trace the 
exaction to its source, I think they must be able to do so as well wliere tlie 
middle man is the agent as where it is the tchsildar and that tliey consider 
the middle man as much an agent of government as the tchsildar 

3510 Under the ryotwar system, if the ryot is divested of his land from 
default, IS it not in his power to return to the possession of it at any subse- 
quent period? — That claim is maintained by a class of peisons under the 
Madras presidency, who are called meerasadars, even should they have 
abandoned iheir fields, as tliey do when an assessment is demanded which 

3 T 2 they 
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they think beyond what they can pay, and on other occasions, atanypetioi 
when they return, they claim the unlimited right of re-occupancy. 

S511. Is that common to the ryotwar system in all ^arts of the country? 
— I should say, from my present recollection, that this claim is peculiarto 
the meerasadars. 

3512. Is it a claim allowed by our government ? — It has' in some degree 
been limited by our government. It was found, where the lands of the 
meerasadars were abandoned in this manner, that there was no possibility of 
haviug them occupied without great disadvantage ; because the iotenne' 
mediate occupant was wholly uncertain with regard to the period of iuj 
occupancy, if he was liable to be dimlssed by the roeerasadar whenever he 
returned, and accordingly government have assumed the power of assigning 
by pottah these lands of the meerasadars to intermediate tenants, fora 
period of years i and it has been under consideration, though I do not re- 
collect whether or not the suggestion has become law, to name a period 
beyond which the claim of the meerasadars should not be sustained. 

3513. Wherein does the situation of the meerasadar in Madras difer 
from the khoodkhast ryot in Bengal ? — According to my conception of the 
matter, the right of the khoodkhast ryot, and that of the meerasadar, are 
not essentially difierent. I'he difference consists, 1 think, in certain pecu- 
liarities. Over a great part of the Madras territory where those mecrasy 
rights are claimed, the rights of the khoodkhast ryots generally have become 
extinct. The greater portion of the inhabitants of the villages do not claim 
the hereditary right j the meerasadars are the only parlies that continue to 
claim that right, but they commonly claim something more. There are 
certain fees, dues and other privileges in the villages to which in general 
they advance claims ; and they appear to roe in those cases to be the de- 
scendants of the principal families who had borne office in the villages, and 
to whom, in that capacity, those dues belonged. Those two circumstances 
taken together, the hereditary occupancy of the khoodkhast ryots, and the 
claim to certain dues and distinclions in the village, which also had been 
enjoyed hereditarily, appear to roe to account for the whole of the meeiasy 
rights. 

35X4. Do you conceive that meerasy rights, or something very like thenij 
existed throughout India rill disturbed by the various modes of settlement 
which have been made? — The khoodkhast ryots I consider to have been 
universal in India, and the land to have been held by them, with few excep- 
tions} I also conceive that the principal offices in the villages were' here- 
ditary in certain families, to whom belong advantages similar to those now 
claimed by the raeerasai^rs at Madras} that is, certain dues and privileges 
beyond the perpetual occupancy, , • i _ 

^°s\\er to question 3327, you mentioned, as an objection that 
had been made to the patent system, that it did not provide for the case or 

^ a ryot 
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a ryot obliged to discontinue any part of his cultivation In one year through 
accidental misfortunes. -'Then, in answer to question 3331, you mention a 
suggestion forgetting over one.difBcuUy of the putcut system} but your 
answer still leaves It to be Inferred that all land is to be assessed according 
to its fertility, whether actually cultivated or not. Has any mode been 
suggested for obviating the objection which has been referred to? — The 
difficulty which the question refers to, as I understand it, is the difficulty 
which, from his poverty, and from the great ductuation of the seasons, the 
ryot feels in paying a fixed rent for any number of years in succession, it 
being often' impossible for him to cultivate nearly as much in one year as he 
may have done in another year ; and if the rent is charged upon him for the 
whole of a certain holding in a year, in which it may be impossible for him 
to cultivate more than one.half of it, it cannot be paid. That seems to 
imply the necessity of taking account of the particular land cultivated in 
each year ; that difficulty still remains, and it is not to be got over. 

S5l6. Does it appear that in Coimbatoor that has been greatly felt, seeing 
that the revenue has been increasing?— There is no complaint of that evil in 
Coimbatoor, as far as I am aware} tlie objection has been started by collec- 
tors in other places. 

3517. You mentioned the average size of a Bengal collectorate ; what is 
the average size of a collectorate under the ryotwar system ?— If that means 
either the territorial extent or amount of population, I cannot give an imme- 
diate answer. ' It has been considered that a collection to the amount of 
twelve lacs of rupees for one collector should be considered as a species of 
standard. 

‘ 3518. Does that apply equally to the ryotwar and the permanent settle- 
ment? — ^The same rule does not apply to setUeroenis in detail, and to the 
permanent settlement. Under the last, the collector is a sort of receiver- 
genera/, and can manage a orach greater extent of country. 

3519. ’ Then, in fact, a much greater number of European servants are 
required under the ryotwar system? — A much gieater number. 

3520. Does not the administration of tlie ryotwar system require a great 
share of intelligence and temper, and discretion on the part of the col- 
lector? — Those are most valuable qualities under all systems, and where 
there is a want either of discretion or intelligence, and perhaps still more a 
want of vigilance, the business is sure to be ill-performed, peculiarly so 
under the ryotwar, because under that system a great deal must always 
depend upon the qualities of the superintendence. 

3521. Do you conceive that tlie service fuinisbes a sufficient supply of 
competent persons for the ryotwar management? — I believe that in general 
tile ryotwar collectors have more to do than they can do well. But the only 
obstacle to the augmentation of their number, is the expense. 

3522. You have mentioned that in the ryotwar settlement the collector 

deals 
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deals directly with the ryot, was .t not part of S.r Thomas Munro’s svstee 
that the potail should be extensively employed in the administration of L 
^stem ?— The potail had various duties ascribed to him latterly unfaSa 
Thomas hlunro s system, he was made a species of magisUate and jud»e lo 
the \illage, but he was not employed in the collections ^ ° 

SS23 Have you any means of procuring information for the Comm Ita 
as to the proportion which the collections in the ryotwar districts mvhck 
there IS a permanent maximum, have borne to that permanent maximnnii- 
1 tninK such an account may be made out 

JSQ4 Under the village settlement, supposing one ryot to fail are the 
other ryots liable to make good the deficiency ?— Not at all 

“"“y of those village settlements ?-hol 
P“P'® “P '■'<! ’'■Ilage were made responsible for the default 
f l! ‘“dividuals among them, to s certain extent , lo the extent 1 

Sre°d dkgar nbohslied, proliihited, ami 

S5SG What was the selUement in Cuttack, before Mr Wilkinson scllleii 
It — A zemindaiy permanent settlement 

in of persons, generally, were the moolahdars cslabl shed 

ment? T t^tntoiy, at the first introduction of the permanent settle 
wnerail^ fmr„",°I '”*™>^<>,,P‘‘«'c“larly as to the class of persons I infer 
and (liflw m..** * ^ ^°ow, that they were parties connected with the districts 
of credh ’ ^ extent, have been persons either of substance or 

they were, an) of them, cultivating rjots 

tab'll, 

nrm^TP authority or evidence do ) on say that the dacoity did not 
miriooa :i in settlement, as U has prevailed since ?-It ^vas 

broken oiit’in t d ‘ Bengal a good many yeais ago lo haie 

egree that was never known before, so it was reported 

system^ f^m conceive that the inconvenience ascribed to the rjotwar 
St unon^Iu P has had an ex?ensue 

jectma? Z P answer to that question can only be con 

have no^louht fh opinion can be formed I 

hein ver con . r h corruption of the native servants I» 

a great cxten? ^ TUp ’ instances it Ins been found to have gone to 

occurred antLCPdpntlJ'^f^ ot Coimbatoor li one of the most remarkable, but 
district. ^ ° lutioduction of the ryotwar system m tiat 

sufiei all tlicincnni'^ Oots, under the perrranent ‘settlement, 

cniencc if not much more than that winch we see m the 

worst 
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worst cases under the ryotwar system, but that from the nature of our con- 
nection with them we do not perceive it?— Yes, that is my opinion. I think 
there is evidence to prove that under the zemindary system every tiling is 
taken from the ryot that can be taken from him. The great present differ- 
ence between the two cases, in ray opinion is, that under the zemindary 
system the condition of the ryot is hopeless and remediless while the system 
lasts ; on the other Jiand, I infer very strongly that under the ryotwar system 
the remedy is by no means impracticable. 

S532. Are you aware whether the condition of Guzzerat, of which you 
have spoken, is essentially different from that of the other provinces in the 
western parts of India, as being a richer and more agricultural country ? — A 
great portion of Guzzerat is fertile, and in tliose districts that have been 
regularly and minutely surveyed, I liave no doubt that the revenue is col- 
lected with more certainty, and the capabilities of the soil better ascertained 
than in any other. 

3533. Have you, from any reports you have seen, ascertained the con- 
dition of the principal inhabitants and owners of the cultivating class of that 
country with respect to their houses and their comforts, and their property 
generally ?— I have no minute evidence to that effect. From the general 
import of the evidence afforded respecting that country, it may perhaps be 
inferred that the condition of the people there is less distressed than in most 
other places in India. 

S534i. Are you aware tliat the late Mr. Duncan, as well as Mr. Elpbin- 
stone who succeeded him, in settling it paid a most minute attention to pre- 
serve, in every fiscal arrangement, tlie usages and habits, as far as he could, 
of the cultivators and inhabitants of that country ? — ^TJiat was always a great 
object with Mr. Duncan. 

3535. And have not his successors maintained the same species of adminis*- 
tration towards it? — Yes. 

3536. You have stated that there was a correct survey, accompanied with 
reports, furnishing a most detailed account, both of the extent of country, 
the nature of the soil, the amount of revenues collected, as also statistical 
accounts; are you aware that that was a survey conducted by military 
officers, and separate from the collection of revenue.^ — Yes. 

3537. Are you aware of the circumstance of that survey having been 
altered three years ago, and of its being now conducted upon the same prin- 
ciples by natives of India, under the immediate orders of the collector, for 
the purpose of aiding him in the fiscal administration of the country ? — Yes, 
and that it is now carried on with a great diminution of expense. AVe have not 
as yet received evidence in this country, particularly as to the operation of it 
in this new form, but I have no reason to believe that it is not going on per- 
fectly well, and certainly with a great diminution of expense. 

3538. Speaking of the Deccan and other parts of that country, you are 

aware 
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aware that that countiy has been, during very neaily a century, a theatre of 
war, and that all accounts and settlements eonnected with the villages in that 
tract of country, had been almost entirely destroyed when it came into 

our possession?— Certainly, It was for the period mentioned subiect to 

tecnpbons “ undisciplined armies of iriom 

3539. Are you aware that a revenue survey assessment, distinct from a 
geographical survey, is now in progress m that country? Aes 

3510 Are you aware that both in Giizzerat and the Deccan the sreatest 
of Tover'nmen? “mpletest records are placed in pofsession 

whi?h larH l’ uuthonties at home, describing every tenure hr 

OTin ocrnno^^^l'^* *" Propnetary right, or in claiml by village officer^ 

informaZafto Ll LTpom'^f 

that m the revenue assesement now going on, the 
country ohhe Deccan 

naid fo others, and that the utmost attention has been 

nro^iess? Ym that a settlement of them is in complete 

of' . very satisfactory evidence that such have been the 
from their 4® oflicers employed in those districts, and 

carefully attended to^ ** ^ evidence that those instructions have been ;ery 

su^ev^so^m^i!!. undei all the disadvantages of making a 

mation to the '"evenue assessment survey, it is the nearest approxi 

Its own nchts mri th government can come, both in relation to 

When a s^rvev nAf f inhabitants and cultivatois of the soil?- 

doubt that it is i ‘description can be made with accuracy, there is no 
^ the difficulties in the way of 

great. Mv notian tc that may be in all cases depended upon, are >ery 
the reauisite accnnrv deal will be w anting m the possibility of 

uponlorthepiocfof n4us®T‘shouZ’ to be depmleil 

standinu this remr/f nWi, imagine that in most cases, notwith 

careful and vmilaiif inri it would afford important assistance, }et a 

nghts, wouia^tliink^it n^ecesliVtoV try involving the question of 

qt.o rr,. cessary to have recourse to ulterior euclence 

laling his conecurnr” the judge, but to the collector m regu 

to the actual contents of ihZ "j^fest approximation that can he maile 

rcieimcstZmarhecoLtedp ,h"^ ‘ ! 

of obtainmu the LVr nJ!r f i ""V’?™ *=ast doubt that it ijamode 

carJulrnspitieucaurXmTto Z^ 

theZx,m?m"thai‘can “ register of the fields, and of 

and another m the coUecto&! '1 *= \ >11 igo according to the rules 

ollectors office, do not you consider that those records 

furni'n 
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furnish the best check that can he instxttitecl against the frauds of internie U Aug 183J 
diate -igency^ — They are, so fai as coriect, invaluable cliecks ^ 

3j45 X)o not } on (onstder th It native servants employed in the revenue ’ 

line who are pi iced m higher situations than formerly was the usage, receiv- 
ing beltei a!lov\ances, uid being treated with more respectibiht), maybe 
come iin ler an assessment of this kind subordinate instruments, that will m 
i great degree diminish tlie want of European agency? — I have no doubt, 
that under a liberal treatment, and under a vigilant superintendence, and 
with the progress of education, the qualities of the nati\e agency will im- 
prove, and after a time will improve iapidl>, and undoubted!) is the natives 
become fit for tiust and employment, the amount ol European agency may 
be diminished 

3546 Should not you make a considerable difference with respect to tlie 
ineasuics necessary to betaken in a levenue survey, between those countries, 
uhere fiom their having enjoyed a complete peace, their village recoids are 
in such condition that they can be lefcrrcd to and verified and examined , and 
\ country such as the Deccan, where those documents have been almost en- 
tireiv destroyed ?’~I conceive that a correct assessment of the land, and a 
satisfactory collection of tiie revenue, is a much more diffcult thing, in 
countries in tlio^e unfortunate circumstances, than it is in other situations It 

much more difficult to ascertain what a village can pay, in such circum 
stances, bee luse the land has been rather half cultivated, tlian entirely culti- 
%atel Tiie capabilities of tiie ryots, from their extreme poverty, maybe 
aUo con&ideied as gieatly reduced, but the degree to which they are 
reduced and the degiee to which they may be able to turn to advantage the 
qualities of the sod, must always be a matter of great uncertainty till expe- 
rience has been gained 

3547 Do you not consider it of very great importance, in the present situa- 
tion of India, to introduce a class of inhabitants and cultivators, who shall 
be in the possession of property suBcient to enable them to cultivate 
sujir, indigo, silk, and other tilings besides gram? — There can be no doubt, 
that It IS of importance to have in India, as well as in any other country, 
persons m circumstances to laise any produce forwhich there may be a pro 
fitable demand 

3518 Do not you consider that in the interior pros inces oflndia it is of 
great consequence, that every possible encouragement should be given to 
cultivators in those provinces to become improvers of tlie sod — ^They 
should be encouraged undoubtedly, so tar as the removal of every obstruction 
goes 

3549 Are you aware that in the revenue assessment instituted in the 
Deccan, it is part of this plan that thepotail or head of the village, should 
in fact be employed in the fiscal administration, as a person that was to be 
accountable to a certain extent for the revenue collected upon the lands 
3U of 
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Deccan' ^ ‘'o ‘l>-= s^^.em general], 

s^arnflrdra'"": 

not aivJie tint legislation in this counfrJl.fl n "“"‘'I -■>“ 

exceedingly difiicnlt to flame a law adanted to th ° ’"i *"■* " 

to do so. on spied to the case, iH was calltj upon 

3551 ^Jiould Dotyou conceive thafr Tpnnxr ♦ i 
made in that system, it must be mide hv ^ material improvement is to be 
tlnnk entirely so , not? nndoZtdlv “f India?-! 

conntr, , blit I think that the whole tf’thrdet“Jr®^fT®®f‘'““ *’ 

to the authorities on the spoL details of legislation must be left 

way in the internal sj stenTof th?con?'?'^ 1“ interfere in an, 

they will do so with grL? hazaid >n India ’-I think 

India, tosuhstdulo otSr^Jiffcerof'!??'^'^ d would be a great advantage to 
established in that countrv a n. , Innd levenue, whichit 

alread, stated, tliat a s)?ter7of opinion is, as I halt 

confine the collection lo i ? revenue, where means are taken to 

limits of a leasonable rent is f allowed to exceed the 
condition of any country favourable ciicurastaiicesmihe 

supplied from that souiL’ so far as the wants of the state can be 
35511 Is It suena country i» untaxed 

to lender the presenTsvstem^^^nr system might be so improied as 

that country ’—That is mv omn 

3555 Cl * puiioij 

system might be brought means by which }ou think the 

■X previous in>wer, mu^st be left as was implied m 

local authorities Ifwearea<»’ **1 ^ &reat degree, to the intelligence of the 
IS the obtaining ot a fair fundamental principle, that it 

the collections to this rent N endeavour obviously is to limit 

of extraordinary dtfficnlty. The"A!SJ„n?.‘"J IS unquestionably a matter 
>Ve have none but verv mflicuity of it must never be overlooked 

sence of a moial feelmir m ih '”®^''t^ments to employ, with a total ab 
dishonest in a public trust no it is not shameful to be 

for robbing either his fpllnw c attaches to a man in such a situation 

not avail himselfofhisadvanf'i'o-pct'l^^^ government, and if he does 

rather reckoned to have behat^ . himself nch by any means, he w 

nbly. When we consider inadHtfi behaved honour- 

^ny one Cuiopcan, with an 

guage and circumstances and the natives, their lao- 

O'er the numerous of country to attend 

nderstoodthat the difficultv i<i o ^ employe, it will be easily 

y exceedingly great of limiting the exaction 

upon 
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upon the ryot to the rent , but means, I have no doubt, will be discovered by 
vigilance and care, and by improvement of the judicial business generally, 
the great instrument of protection in the long run, aided by those improve- 
menis m the education and intellects of the people, which will take place 
gridually, and which have been taking place, I have no doubt that means 
will be found of limiting the demand upon the ryot to a moderate rent, and 
then I conceive that the prosperity oi that country will be is fully secured as 
it can be 

3556 Do you then lesolve the whole question of the revenue system in 
India, into the moral condition of the natives? — Tliat is one of the causes 
of the difRculty of limiting the demand to an adequate rent but another 
great difficulty undoubtedly is found m estimating, correctU, the capabilities 
of the hnd, what in each instance tlie rent is Ihe best mode of approxi- 
mating to correctness, will probably be an attentive observation of the effect 
of any particulii amount collected, whether the payment is made witli 
difficulty or with ease , to w itcli carefully till evidence is obtained, that v hat 
IS exacted of the ryot is only a moderate exaction It is well known how 
difficult It is for a proprietor in England, and with the aid of the most expe- 
nenced people, to ascertiin correctly the capabilities oi his various farms* 
Wliefe so much more is to be done, and the instruments so much more im 
perfect, the difficulties and uncertainties must be gicatly multiplied 

3557 Iwo mam difficulties which you seem to consider as impediments 
to the improvement of the revenue system m India, are, first, the want of 
sufficient means of ageiic), and m the next place the difficulty of adminis 
tering justice , would not the former of those difficulties be ,,reatly remedied, 
It the natives could be raised to such a moral condition that they could be 
extensively employed, and with regird to the administration ot justice, 
would not that be greatly facilitated, if they not only could be more exten- 
sively employed in Us administration, but if they were more trustwoithy 
with itgard to giving evidence, and so on? — ^Tliere is no doubt that a great 
poriion of, the difficulties which now obstruct the satisfactory collection of 
the land revenue arise*, from the moral condition of the natives 

3558 Is not one inference fiom this view, that, whatever change may- 
take place for the improvement of the revenue system m India, must be a 
gradual change, and cannot be effected by any specific Act of Legislation ? 
—Various things might be enacted that would aid the process, but with that 
hmitatiou 1 should answer the question in the affirmative 

355q In the opinion you have given rcapectiug the moral character of 
the naiiv es, do y ou refer to the formei period of our rule, when the classes 
of peisons employed were different from those atpicsentemployed, and wlien 
our own knowledge was less, or to more recent times, since the natives have 
been brought forward in the judicial and fiscal lines into higher situations, 
and have been more confided in by Government^ — I should not make any 
very great distinction between the two periods Although I have no doubt 
SU2 that 
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demonlizmg influence of a bad ffoverainen/nnH I"™".™'’'''''' 

proteclion against oppression in n^olhing but ^unning'I ’d f™d' 

llie character™! tre"n“"v“s of I™dl!i^thaTf!i™eli° ^7'^ conclusion aslo 
are the arms that persons subierr fn ^ ^ ‘alsehood and a want of moral sen e 
plo) for then own pZcUorand tjranmcal government e. 

different rale eatabliLcd f “r":, "'^1 haie s-eo . 

condition m point of then mnrt»^ opo'tion of them haveieturned toabelter 
■hat the oper^alion of ot^ goTe^nm^ufrr I 

that respect, an J that it w.ll ^ ^ salutary influence in 

inoie and more visible but I'llo nol®'^^" 't* gooIcBlns, 
been made as to rendei it safe 1 "V®'”!- I’^d'Css Insjel 

or to relax tlie most vigilant supciin["ndencV 

ooramissioneis^ havr'llad *tlie d" so'en yeais past tlie ntliie 

Sontliern ^Ialna^^co^ntr.« to Decral, anJ 

have acquitted themselves of that rupees, and that the; 

the Government Moonwff* ^ JUflicial trust to the great satisfaction of 

have been established imdo^ similar powers and similarjunsdictions 
rendered useful setice I bave 1' fZ • «'<) that they In. 

theie IS evidence of no small « ^ but in Bengal and also m Madra* 

that the corruption is notTess in"!be7i ‘tftruptioii. and I shiiuiii linigine 

3562 Arejou aware thit tPio 

testimony they Jiave rerisiveaet Rovernment of Bombay, acting upon llie 
those duties have been fulfillpfi . * and honest mannei in uliicli 
of all civil suits (o them and ilI'Tc^ two Jeais ago, gate the ongnal Irnl 
neral salisfaction, havinir’lnd ilIJ ' '“r c'nhtein inoiilhs they haiegneiise 
to them ? — I have no doubt ii ^‘•i'sed ind the vva) to honour opeiie I 

facts with respect to the Dowf'r'*'h^T 1***® improved, and the 

as are referred to in the ^estiou entrusted to them, an suc'i 

3563 Are you aware that ih 

only Will] incieased pay ami roo^ sub collectors of provinces havenot 
levenue, but have had nolin» l^een emploved in the collection of 

siderable extent trusted to them'?™ 00 "“* ““o’lsterial duties to a leri con- 
35f)t H — -Iheyhave 

trust according™ th™rccord!i7^ "f ’“'"'‘t "“t proved wortlii of flat 
•avebeen emploved in the Bor^ — The evidence, since tlicv 

plaints on the records of frov^mm 'ory decisive I recollect no tom 

Deccan, but tliere Inve '■especting them in Guzzerat or iht 

the same description in the oilier prcM™*"^ respecting functioiianesof 


3565 Vou 
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3565. You expressed an opinion that the present s>stem of levenue in 11 Aug. IS3I. 
India was as advantageous as any system that could be devised. Do you 

apply that generally to the revenue, or only to the lanil revenue ? — I apply 
it to the land revenue, and in a limited sense. I stated that my conception 
was that the collection of land revenue in India hitheitohas never been 
limited in the degree which it appears to me necessary to limit it, in order 
to render it a salutary and good revenue system. If it were limited to the 
lent merely, and the collection were not carried beyond the limits ofu mo- 
derate rent j if that could be obtained, and I am not aware of .any impos- 
sibility of attaining it, tlien I should .say that the revenue system in India is 
the best in the woild. 

3566. Then the favourable opinion you express of the revenue system of 
India is to be considered as merely applicable to the land levenue? — Yes, 
when that perfection is attained which, if vigilantly pursued, I liav^ no 
doubt is attainable. As soon as that point is attained, vvhen the expenses of 
government are so confined, and the rent of the country is so augmented 
with the increase of population, that the revenue derived fiom the rent of 
land will be adequate to all the exigencies of government, nil other taxes 
without exception may then be abolished, and India will be a country alto- 
gether untaxed. 

3567. Then you do not apply the high estiiiuition in which you hold the 
revenue system of Indi.i to the sayer duties, aiul the revenues derived from 
opium, salt, &c. ?— Certainly not. 

3568. Would not such improvement as that which you suggest in the 
levying the land revenue in India, namely, limiting it to a moderate rent, be 
necessarily followed by a large immediate reduction in the revenues of the 
state? — It is difficult to say at the present moment to what degree the col- 
lectians exceed the rent upon the whole. I should not imagine, althongh it 
be to an extent to be considerably oppressive to a pour people, that the real 
amount beyond the rent is veiy considerable j but even if it were consiiler- 
able, it IS quite ceitain that the rent of land must increase along with the 
inciease of population and extension of culture; and it is not unreasonable 
to expect that a rent may be easily deniable from the land, after a lapse of 
years, much gi eater than that which is oppiessive at present. 

3569. The question did not apply to the prospective lecovery of the 
amount of revenue, but as to the immediate effect of limiting it upon the 
principle you have described; must there not be an interval in which the 
revenues of the state would be deficient? — It is likely that it would make a 
considerable deficiency if the assessment weie at present biouglitdown to 
the degree which I should think advisable; but tliat I think should in no 
instance hinder the reduction wherever it can be ascertained that more is 
taken than a moderate rent, because that is all which can be taken without pei-, 
manently keeping down the country, without anesting improvement; and 
theiefore if it is ascertained that there will be a considerable reduction of the 

revenue 
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that a commencement of improvement m the raojal i 
has been made, I conceive that all improvemenis o( 
must be veiy slow under the unfavourable circui 
natives of India remain ifter being placed for mans 
demoralizing influence of a bad government, under 
ptoieclion ag'uust oppvebSiou lu uotlung but cunning 
3560 Do not you conceive, with reference to yoiii 
the character of the natives of India, that falsehood aiu 
jre the arms that persons subject to a despotic and tjrai 
ploj for then own protection, and that in coiintrif» i 
different rule established a great propoition of them li 
condnioTi vn point ot \Uei\ ttvoial teeUog%? — 1 . have i 
that the operjiion of oiii government has Jiad a ler 
that respect, and tint it will go on gratlually, leiu' 
moie and more visible ; but I do not inuginc that 
been made as to render it safe (o trust the inferior ; 
oi to relax tiie most vigilant superintendence, 

3561. Ale )ou awaie that foi llie period of sevci 
commissioners base had the decision of civil suit 
Soutiiein Malnaita countries loan amount of 5,000 
have acquitted themselves of that judicial trust to tl 
the Government •• — Moonsifls, with simil.ir powers m 
have been cstabhslied under the otlier presidencies 
lendeied useful service I have no doubt, but tn Ben 
theie IS evidence of no small amount of corruption, 
th It the corruption is not le«s in tbe Deccan. 

3562. Are you aware lint the government of Bo 
testimony they have received ol the faitlilul and lie 
those duties have been fuIflUed neaily two jeais ago, 
of all cvvd smts to them, and that for eighteen mon\ 
neral satisfaction, having had iheir pay raised and the 
to them ?— I liave no doubt that their conduct his h 
facts with respect to the powers that have betn enlri- 
as are referred to in the question 

3563. Are you aware that the? native sub-colleotor 
only with increased pay and respectability been emplo 
levenue, but have had police duties and magisterial 
siderable extent trusted to them? — They have. 

0564. Have you heard that they have or have n 

trust according to tbe records of government? 

have been employed in the Deccan, is not vety dec 
plaints on the records of government respecting thei 
Deccan, but there have been heavy complaints respt 
the same description in die other preMdencies. 
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3579 You have stated, that in the instances in vvhith the cultivation has 
been so extended, it has been done by the i^ots themselves, rather than 
through the interference of a zemindar? — ^Yes 

3580 Would it not be a great object to give greater enconngement to the 
ryots in so extending the cultiv ition to those lands ? — ^No doubt. 

3581 Would not tlie means of that encouragement be found in extending 
and making more universal the system of granting pottahs of the land ? — 
The difficulty with regard to pottahs i& that which I have mentioned , the 
fluctuation of the seasons and the ducluation in the circumstances of those 
irapovensiied people These ductuations render any amount fixed for a 
number of ) ears, exceedingly uncertain of collection The untowaid cir- 
cumstance of the improvidence of the natives, who seldom husband the 
resources of a favourable year to supply the deficiency of an unfavourable 
one, renders the difficulty greater If a rent piopoi Honed to a medium 
year, and a moderate rent, is settled, the effect will be that you will receive 
no more than this medium rent in a prosperous year, and you cinnot receive 
so much in unprosperous years , so that something considerably less than the 
modente medium rent is tliereby ensured to tlie government, without an 
increase of wealth to the cultivator 

3582 Would not a further means of encouraging the ryots to extend cul- 
tivation to land at present uncultivated, be found in giving facilities beyond 
the three years* exemption of rent on wiste land, which is now the practice? 

A difficulty, 111 legal d to this, is the want of capital. In a great part of 
India, even the cultivated part, the ryots are too poor to cultivate their pre 
sent lands and the practice exists ot aiding them with capita! , this is so 
common as to have a name it is called tuccavec This granting of tuccavee, 
howevej, requires careful superintendence to prevent it from being a source 
of abuse , there is difficulty in recovering it, and it is liable to fraud ui the 
distribution If tuccavee could be correctly advanced, the most effectual 
means of encouraging cultivation of the waste would be, I think, to advance 
tuccavee liberally to the ryots who engaged in it 

3583 That object, it is presumed, could only be effected on those estates 
which are lu the hands of government? — Only on those, because if effected 
111 other cases it would be for the benefit of the zemindars, not of govern 
ment 

3584- Do you conceive that it would be a great object, in a public point of 
view, that the government should come into the market, on all occasions on 
which the estates of the zeraindais were brought to sale ?— I think it ought 
to he left very much to the sagacity of the officers upon the spot, to deter- 
mine in wlnt instances it can be done with any reasonable advantage, and 
when not There is no doubt that the appearance of government in the 
market would have a tendency to raise the pnee, and produce in consequence 
an over payment 
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revenue in consequence of so limiting the assessment of the land pi, 
E to be efficrer of “>0 so’as 


S570 In what manner would you fix the rent’ T c . 

mannei as it is ascertained every yvhere cL ’^"onanied in India in thesase 


the^OimEtlEots reTcE" f ‘''l" ^ "’"o’' ' Wort 

That may be the case ^ 'O'’®® “''O' 'avenue of £SOOOOO>- 


gove7nment"tVbE!blT““r; '' 'i“'^ 

reduction of revenue which would ol '’^ "“P'f'ns a considerable 

youranswershavesupposed?— I s ofc‘|u ‘’’o 

made to enable them to do so I th,T ,7 ^ i‘ e\etaon ouqlit to be 

It to be done immediately but’ I ‘have „ ■?“ ' ’“i”" ‘’""d "> ""J» 

be made to bung aSi d“t condition 

greater part of'^In^iaE-Ic^*^*’^^ o'”' possession of tbe 

that object!— I shoul’d sav^rrreir™®' ‘''® accoinph"liment of 
diminution of the assessment ifs P/'J®''®®®; because in cases without iiumber a 
.n all cases wh^rsvE om ®^^^^ and it has been oidered that 
should proiHDtlv tdk^ ni-»Z over assessment appear, a lecliictioii 

neration to the cultivatoj iJr^his bh* ^ ^ 

-i w-r n h" 'aboiir and the use of Ins capital 

of India 5-AC!irEldToE P""“‘P'® be really established in any put 
taken generally, I should not vLreiTto s°ayE'“f* considerable dislnct 

this^diLEmn! oEoursEcTnnml” ™ ®!'®®®”ve that it cannot be realized, 
the contrary , "wherever it’excp 'be revenue ’—Quilc 

by a diminution of the receiniEE|P‘“P'“ ““““"'n uniformly loiloive I 
the ryots for a single year has “'b®®'!”®"! fears, and a prevsure upon 
diminution of cultivation frvp p i ^ frequently been found tooccision" 
cent, even vvitMLetreowE ®“b-q”ent y ears, so that „overa 

a\oidovei assessment •• view ot its own interest, must beanvousto 


of ‘"creasmEiiEnfreTenoe"’— D oEE'™" 


111 and e]sewher^'^^h,**n*^*^°^ cultiv ted at present, both 

of cultnation !■ A large pro^o t ^ ^ being applied to the purpo e* 


3579 
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3579 . You have stated, that in the instance;* in which the cultivation has 
been so extended, it has been done by the ryots themselves, rather than* 
through the interference of a zemindar ? — Yes 

3580. Would It not be a great object to give greater encouragement to the 
ryots in so extending the cultiv ition to those lands ? — ^No doubt. 

35SI. Would not the means of that encouragement be found in extending * 
and making more universal the system of granting pottahs of the land ? — 
The difficulty with regard to pottahs is that which I have mentioned , the 
fluctuation of the seasons and the fluctuation in the circumstances ol those 
impoverished people. These fluctuations render any amount fixed lor a 
number of years, exceedingly uncertain of collection. The untoward cir- 
cumstance of the improvidence of the natives, who seldom husband the 
resources of a favourable jear to supply the deficiency of an unfavourable 
one, renders the difficulty greater. If a rent propoiiioned to a medium 
year, and a moderate rent, is settled, the effect will be tliat }ou will receive 
no more than this medium rent in a prosperous }ear, and >ou cannot receive 
so much in unprosperous years j so that something considerably less than the 
moderate medium rent is thereby ensured to the government, without an 
increase of wealth to the cultivator 

3583. Would not a further means of encouraging the ryots to extend cul- 
tivation to land at present uncultivated, be found in giving facilities beyond 
the three years' exemption of rent on waste land, winch is now the practice? 
— A difficulty, ill legard to this, is the want of capital. In a great part of 
India, even the cultivated part, the ryots are too poor to cultivate their pre- 
sent lands, and the practice exists of aiding them with capital , this is so 
common as to have a name : it is called tuccavee. This granting of tuccavee, 
howevei, requires careful superintendence to prevent it from being a source 
of abuse , there is difficulty in recovering il, and it is liable to fraud in the 
distribution. If tuccavee could be correctly 'advanced, the most effectual 
means of encouraging cultivation of the waste would be, I think, to advance 
tuccavee libeially to the ryots who engaged in it 

3583. That object, it is presumed, could only be effected on those estates 
which are in the hands of government? — Only on those, because if effected 
111 other cases it would be for the benefit of the zemindars, not of govern- 
ment. 

3584i Do you conceive that it would be a great object, in a public point of 
view, that the government should come into the market, on all occasions on 
which the estates of the zemindaia were brought to sale ? — I think it ought 
to be left very much to the sagacity of the officers upon the spot, to deter- 
mine m wliat instances it can be done with any reasonable advantage, and 
when not There is no doubt that the appearance of government in the 
market w ould have a tendency to raise the price, and produce m consequence 
an over-payment. 
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cral.torcan come"ra.fd X%os°S° brmea® f’ T‘‘ “ 

money .s borro>L “Senf at tins b4*. 

twenty four per cent andoen tbirty por^cem^T, ll“‘ 

zemindars in Bengal. ' ’ “ ‘ ’ '* “ common rjtepaidbj He 

persoiill county ' anrim mopMv 1 1 ”150 money ?_Upon b s 

creditors, as well as to govcmraenL ’ A ^ ' '* 1“ ‘ H P"'"® 

tion of a decree, as well as for arrears to govenmmii't'' “““ 

of ne%a?dVt°nyuidL‘^lbe"Tilmulr ‘be president, 

of Benares and the upper districts " ‘ Y ‘’‘om those 
a Ivanced under Madras and unflAr can )ou also state the amount 
andei each of them to wlitdi tuccaipp”^^*^’ aieany portioiiJ 

advances no tuceavee n an» .1 ° "ot adnneed -Blie goieriiaent 
there it would be advancinir w ib ! P'‘™?"ciitly settled distritts. becaui* 
atble. that the zemmto a.fsll! I “miildars It is leryp 

any account Tuccaveo is ads inr^"i' Soveniment does not tale 

afford a full account of ir I 1*^*^* Y ‘ ‘0 other provinces, but we cannot 
accountof tuccaveetobemide onYr Ks'ciday. it the India House, an 
best sources I could InvereeouL 7 . “ """’ber of, ears, as one oflhe 

stances of the ryots, whethpr <-Stimate the progress of thecircun* 

amount of the tiiccavee adimfio,/ advancing or not, because if the 
inferred that tlie circutnstanrpo r to be lessened, I should Iia\e 

Midraslfind that the accounf rn ii f improving, but ouly for 

the advances of luccavee in ih *\f ^ade out I have a statement of 
affords no favoiiiable inference In f distnct from IS20 to IS27 Tl is 
Ihe increase of the dilvampa .»» fp the circumstances of thervots 

without supposing that there IS 1 r«^i be accounted fur in two \\di« 

ryots It may have been irrantPf^ ,n** * ®terioration of the cncunibtanccjsofihe 
It is certain that there has been extended cultivation, and 

?i ^ w badness of the spac««<r '•i the last few years, on account 

he Madias presidency was iienlv i amount of tuccivee witliin 

than ten lacs , ,n ihe year aS ^ 1821 it was somewhat less 

rose to eleven lacs 73,000 the npvf* ^^ght lacs 75,000, in the ne'^t jeant 

li'rf ^fid a Jidif lacj. ^ httle more, 

lacs 36.000 and m the next >ear, 1827, it was tneiie 

3580 Are thp C' 

‘be ryote out „f theTcTenue eollef "'at tbit money it adveuced 10 
revenue eolleeted, to enable them to cairy on their cal 

tivation? 
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tivation ? — It is advanced from the collector's treasury, at the period when 
cultivation commences, to such ryots as can aflbrd reasonable security for the 
repayment of it. 

3590. What rate of interest is charged to the lyots in Madras for the use 
of money thus advanced?— I think twelve per cent. 

3591. Will the accounts you have directed to be made out, show how far 
the monies advanced in tuccavee have been recovered, with all the interest, 
at twelve per cent, which are the terms upon which that has been advanced ? 
^Ycs, the degree in which it has been recovered may, I imagine, be ascer- 
tained from the accounts. 

3592. Would those accounts state the number of applications, or can you 
state whether all the applications for such advances are granted according to 
the demands of the ryots, or whether any rule of limitation is laid down ?— - 
The account will not exhibit the number of applications, nor can I speak to 
them in any other way than by inference; compliance with the application 
is a matter for the discretion of the collector. 

3593. Would not the number of demands for assistance be a better index 
of the state of the district, than the actual amount that may be advanced ?— 
I am not sure of that, because the demands are very capricious, and I should 
trust more, I think, to the amount advanced than to the applications. 

350‘1‘. Do not you know that in point of fact the demands depend upon 
the state of the preceding year's crops, and the situation in which the r>ots 
arc leit?— The ability of the ryot depends undoubtedly upon the state of the 
previous crops, and upon all tlic circumstances that effect the gains of the 
year ; but ins demand for tuccavec does not depend upon those circum- 
stances exclusively, it also turns to a considerable degree upon his anticipa- 
tion of the advantage he can make by it. > 

3595. Is not, the necessity ol those advances a sure index of the poverty 
of the rural population to carry on the cultivation of the country ? — 1 consi- 
der that such advances aie only needed in countries where the agricultural 
population is poor, where there is a great defect of capital for the business 
of cultivation. 

3596. Comparing the state of the population in the provinces of Bengal, 
with their condition in the other districts ; are you prepared to state that the 
circumstances of the ryots in Bengal are so much superior with regard to 
capital to those of the Upper Provinces, as not to require the same indul- 
gence and assistance in advances? — In regard to what they do receive, we 
have no means of ascertaining that because the zemindars advance it to 
them ; but I have no reason to believe that the ryots generally in Bengal, 
are not in as wretched a condition as anywhere else in India. 

, 3597» Are you able to state from any documents you have had recourse 

to, whetlier the same proportion of tuccavee is advanced by the zemindars 
in the settled districts, as what is advanced by the government in the upper 

districts? 
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districts?— As far as the Ixiwer Provinces are concerned, I am not ibleto 
state anything in regard to tlic tuccavee. It is very probable that geoUem 
who ha\e been collectors in Uie Lower Provinces, may be able to give soie 
information in regard to what is done by the zemindars there is no reasoa 
for Its appeanng upon tlie records, which are my only source of informatioa. 

5598 Is nottuccavee advanced very often for making wells, and for 
general improvements m cultiiation, as well as for waste lands — Itis ai 
vanced generally for all the purposes of the parties who apply for it, wbeiiex 
they are individual ryots or villagers 

3599 Is It not advanced for general improvements in the cultivation, if 
the ryot can give sufficient security t — It xncludLS all exigencies of the i)0t, 
and is advanced generally, not with % \iew to improvement, but to cany ca 
the customary cultivation 

SCOO In every tuccavee advance, do not the stipulations require the 
payment by instalments at the same time that the revenue is paid, and if $0t 
would It not be impossible to apply it to improvements of wells if the JV-pJf 
ment 13 understood to be denved from the produce of the crops ?— II 
the advance is made on account of wells, a particular bargain is strueV, ic 
payment is made by distant instalments, commonly, however, «hcQw 
ryots apply for tuccavee on account of wells, which they are otber^w 
unable to make, the well is made wholly at the expense of government, M'* 
paid for by an increase of rent. 


Jifartts, 16 ® die Augusitf 1831 


The two following Petitions, presented to tJie House on the 28th Juot. 
and the 20th of July J831, and referred to this Committee, were read 

lim liuiiible Peliuoa of JJrmsheutyccla in Clima, shewcih, That ibc PetJiw' ^ 
having long »vibmitud itt mIcocc to iln. absolute and corrupt rvilt of llic 
govininicut, condder it a duty alike owing to ihtir country oiul to ^hcmfclre^ 
bring iliiirgriciances to ilic notice of ihc llou«e at this important 
rtgulaiiou ol BrmAi loicrcoursc wiib China engages the aitcntion of the * 

m con<e<iutiict of the approacl uig icrrauiaiiou of the lia^t India Company « 

While llriiiili intcrcourw wiih every other considtrablc state in die »orId j»»^ 

iaVctlbyintiriiaiional ircHic*, that with the Clnnese empire is abandoonl w iW 

trarj control of ihe local outborUics of Canton, a venal anti corrupt 

who, hating purchased ll iirappuiatinents, fiudy only the means ofuma»aii ^ ^ 

by extortion and injusiict, c<|iialiy unrestrained by their own, and 

ijUtcrnmcuu whoic subjects tbqf oppir^, for ibe aiummtnl of ihb *i e,nrr 

0 irtheiis arc iiih>om.xI ii^ioii commerce, un'anciiontd by, ami frequendy In j 
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of, coruroands from the imperial gorernmcnt at Peking, to winch the roost unfounded 
reports arc made of occurrences m that lemote province, while no means of counter 
action, by opposing statements, are in any way alTordcd to the Petitioners. From the 
earliest periods of British subjects resorting to that empire, trade has been the sole 
object, a desire to promote which, and soroetinic*, it must be admitted, a nervous 
anxiety for its preservation, have subjected foreigners to privations and treatment to 
which It would be difficult to find a parallel in any part of the world. China was too 
remote from England, and the commerce was too limited, to lender it in former years 
a subject of much uational interest, but during the whole of the eighteenth, and still 
more during the present centurj, it has been gradually increasing, m defiance of 
Chme«c restrictions, until it has reached a point of such important magnitude, the 
Petitioners feel satisfied will rai«e the aoviety of the HoU'C to place it, if it be pos- 
sible, upon a permanent and honourable ba>i«. The Petitioner^ entertam a fii m belief 
that much may be obtained from the fear®, but that iiotbiog will evei be conceded by 
the good'W ill of the Cbmese government , iii confirmation of this opimon, the atten- 
tion of the House need only be intreated to the total failure of both the Embas<ue5 to 
the Couit of Peking in every respect, except the high principle which was maaitained 
in the refusal to acquiesce In humiliating and degrading lequisition':, which, the 
Petitioners aie convinced, produced a moral effect of the most beneficial tendency 
upon the minds of the Chinese. That i!ie<e Embassiea were undei taken with a view 
to the improvement of the condition of British subjects m China, the Petitioneis aie 
deeply sensible, and imlced find this expres<ed m the instructions from His Majesty’s 
Ministers to Lord Macirtuey ** Under these ciicumstances, it would become the 
dignity and character of His Majestv to extend hi« paternal regard to the c bis distant 
subjects, even if the commerce and prospei ity of the nation were not cancel ned la 
their success, and to claim the Emperor of.Chma’s particular protection of them, 
u ith that weight which is due to the requisition of one gteat sovereign to another ” 
The Petitioners truxt that His Majesty’s unveininent mav e\ er be mfiuenced by similar 
opinions It IS with considerable regret, however, that the Petitioners make another 
brief extract from the same instruction', unhappily still descriptive of the condition in 
which they remain: ** Hitherto, however. Great Biitain has been obliged to pursue 
the tiade with th it country uuder circumstances the most divcouraging, hazardous to 
ita agents employed in conducting it, and precaiious to tbeManous mteresta involved 
in It Thc*only place where His JNIujesty’a subjects have the privilege of a factor) is 
at Canton , the fair competition of the market is there destroyed by associations of 
the Chinese, our Siiprac irgocs are denied open access to the tribunals of the coun- 
try, and to the equal execution of its laws, and are kept altogethei in a most arbi- 
triry state of depression, ill suited to the Importance of the conternt which are en- 
11 listed to then care, and scarcely compatible with the regulations of civilized 
society.” The result of the two British Embassies, m common with those of all other 
European governments, will forcibly suggest to the House how little is to be gamed 
in Chin i hy any of the refinements in diplomacy. The whole history of foreign inter- 
cuun>c with that country demonstrates that a firm opposition to the arrogance and 
unuisonable pretensions of its government, even with imperfect means, has, sooner 
or later, been followed by an amicable and conciliatory disposition While the Portu- 
guese of filacao maintained their ludependence they were treated by the Chinese 
govermuent with respect, and carried on an extensive and advantageous com- 
luerce, but when they adopted a servile couise of policy they were regarded with 
contempt, and a flourishing colony has gradually sunk into misery and decaj. 
Even violence has frequentlv received friendly treatment it the hands of tins 
,GovcrnmLnt, while obedience and conformity to its arbitrary laws have met only 
w Ith the return of seventy and oppression. In the history of English commerce with 
Clima mail) instances of this description exist. When Admiral Drury, m compliance 
3X2 , with 
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with the reiterated commands of the Canton government yield., I „„ 

Macao, which for several months had been ^Irrusoned by rBrimh forST'" 
contumelious and threatening proclamations were iss.ied =„.V . c “ , 
to have fled from a dread oFL puS^^^LmenurticraiTil 

period, after a lioide of pirates, well known bv the namp of r a * 2 tiie 

succession of years, javased tlie souX?n f !i ^ i^adroiieV» had, for , 

to advocate deeds of vjoipnpp th.>» .Kaao? r-s . me Jaiid, Jt is with noinh 

and such the government of the Chmpcp lements are made, but such is the people, 
in the most i.kmg maler whS submissive sp.nt was e/hibW 

Ian Tartar conquest this indicate the character of a nation, when at tie 

of comparatise^y civilized human tbe world, containing many miibou 

5ieldcd,mphc.7obXncemat;^^^^^^ b.tieiA enem.esand 

eainestly entreat the donsideiation of ‘S'lorant barbarians The Petitioners 

mdiocnramato laws of China as ao.>l ^1*® mercilesj and 

manslaughter and inuider ’in tho?l ^ foreigners, make no distinction betreto 
the hand of a foreigner the life If a« of the death of a name by 

ternl whether the otfendei m nnit *0‘Ji'’>diial of the same nation (it being i oma 
palliating circumstances reeeo>n!l^li‘K ^ demanded, without lefereuce to tie 

Its punishment, where nauvefa o^Ar os modifying the offeiee sad 

the nation supposed to be imnliPatJ^ ® concerned , on all such occasions the cLiefof 
point out Ins ilaTe and to find out the guilty pei^cii, to 

him, which iiavmg been nrovid magistrate m ly try ant] pun b 

summary execution « .nSi ^ melancholy experience to mean nolliing else lhaa 
Sulation; to anpea/e the ^ surrender a victim for stran 

admits but of one rcniv malice of this government. Such a requisition 

governments to judge or iMivor^ foreigners in China have authority from their mm 
hand, non compC«?s%u!e m fai'fnn "" subject, and, on the other 

nation concerned The nec^w.iv ® t°tal su^penslon of trade with the 

secure the safety of the innorpm^ permitting the guilty to escape, lu order w 

for the mterposuion of the Honi i? deeply to be lamented, and lomilv calling 
that since the veai 1784 whpn '* much to the honour of the Briti-h factor), 
government of Cautoii a firm mnocent man was seized and executed by the 
enforcement of thisun’mst rMi„^.7 resistance has been made agaiml de 

rJ^e to su pension of coromerc?il Umugh «;uch resistance ha* iuvariablyine« 

government While the Petitmn uiid long protracted discussions with the 

foieigncrs should yield obedienc^L n undeniable principle, tlat 

they submit, that this doctrine country in which tbev red le, 

winch, like the Chinese, wubhohu"^^* maintained m favour of a goTernroiDt 
whose power IS fell only ID a 8i«^r“ foreigners the protection of its la« ,aoj 
principle of considering every othJJ oppression, [lunmed on the avo wd 

the scale of human beings Tlio ® placed many degrees below its own la 

principal commercial dicnl»li».»a ®titioners will now briefly advert to some of dr 
formerly ailmitted to trade at various subjected Bngli Ii 

'tud bormosa, but of late the eniin. Amoy, Liinpo, and the isl mils of Cl u an 

restricted to the single port of commerce of this vast empire has been 

a ' irinal exclusion of tins sinilW L*i”* exorbitant harbour due* operate as, 

« ith foreigners is confined lu «omi. t *** s^*'Ppmg , u hile the privilege of deal ug 
onnned lu s)ine ten or twelve licenced native merchant Suchj* 
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(he oppressnc conduct of the local authorities tonards tiicsc individual;, lt> u 
s)«temalic course of constantly recurring cxxaclJon«, and gtncrally harsh treatnuiit, 
that respectable aud wealthy men cannot be prevailed on to accept the privilege, 
though earnestly urged b> tlic government to do $o, for the purpose of suppljing 
vacancies arising from deaths and bankruptcies The government being tlm« unable 
to maintain m an clTicicnt state the limited mciUum of intercourse which they have 
established, and prohibiting foreigners from rcniuig warehouses iti which to dcpo'^it 
their cargoes there is no adenuatc cumpctiiioti, nor any chincc of obtaimiig the 
fair market value of a commodity, an evil the more deeply felt m consequence of 
nearly all the imports in tlie vear necessarily arriving about the same timi., during 
the few motuhs w hell (liL periodical winds arc favourable iii (lie China Sea ^ranl 
the moment a foreign vcs.«cl arrive;, her business is liublt to be delated by iindcr> 
imgf of the Custom-house, on frii oloti* pretexts, fur the «'ikc of extorting unautho' 
riztd clarges, the dutv on her import cargo is levied iii un arbitrary manner, by 
low, unprincipled men, who opcnlv demand bribes , it i<, consequenilv, of unco tain 
'imnuut, and, hv the addition of local exactions, exceeds by man> times the rate pre- 
scribed bv the imiicnal taritT, winch appears to be in general moderate, although so 
little aitcmled to lu practice, that it is scarcely po^ ibte to name aii) fixed clnrge, 
except on nvery few articles. It is uiinecc»*^ry to occupy the time of the 
Home, by dvvclling on tlie individual and tntional lo<s ari ing from this oppres-* 
Mveand corrupt sjstcm , it would be cquallv out of place to enter into a detail of the 
man} Ftudicil indignuics hcanctl upon foreigners bv the nets of ihi> govcrniiieiii, and 
by the coniumclions edict; plaexrdcd on the walls of their very houses, representing 
them as addicted to (he most revolting crimes, with no other object than to stamp 
them in the eves ot the people as a barbarous, ignorant, and deprived race, every way 
inferior to thetu«elve;, thcrcbycxcuing the lower orders to treat them with habitual 
insolence SuHicc it to ^aj, that no privation or discomfort is loo minute to escape 
notice ID thk pursuit of this ever present purpose, free air and uxercisc arc curtailed, 
by precluding access to the countr} or bcjoiid the con6iicd streets in the immcdiali. 
Vicinity of their habitations , even the sacred tics of domestic life arc disregarded, in 
the scjiaratiun of husband and wifi, pirtiitood child, nnilcrcd unavoidable bv a 
capricious prohibition against foreign ladies residing m Canton, for which there ap 

P car» to be nu known law, and no other authority than the plea of usage I he 
clitioncrs coiMder it ‘V duty which they owe to truth and jusiict, to declare to tlia 
House, (hat they attribute (he evils which have been enumerated, to tin. nature and 
character of the Chinese government, and not to any want of proper spirit and firm 
ne>9 lu the agents of (he Ea<t-Indn Company, who have on vinous occasions oppo cd 
ctfectual resistance to many of them, vvinch could not hive been attempted by in- 
dividuals pursuing their separate interest^ and uncoiineclrd by any bond of union 
llio serv'auts of the Company have iiisisud on bvini,. heard by the guvtrumeiit, and 
haw maintained the rii^ht of uddres mg it in the Clinicst languat,c, when that has 
been denied toother foreigners, privileges have thus been repiatidly gained, and the 
most serious cviU averted The inducnce nliich the Lost India Company has acquiicd 
by Its extensive dealing;, furni»hcs the strongest cvidciico of the importance of foreign 
commerce to this^ self siifTicient people Tiie Pctitiuacrs are, however, of opinion, th it 
to place the commercial interests of Great Uritaiii on th it fair and equitable footing 
to which they are entitled, a Inglicr authority is required, emunating ducctly from his 
Majesty, as a medium of commuiitcatioii w ah the Canton gov ertiment, aa w ell us with ' 
the imperial court at Peking, which would remove the impression prevalent among 
tl e Chinese amhoutu , that foreii,j)ci«in Cbjnt have forfeited the protection ot iheii 
ovvn Sovereign, as in the ease with tiaiivcs of China who leave tlicir country The 
Petitioners would anticipate the most beneficial result* fioin the permanent residence, 
at Peking, of a Representative of Ins Majesty, instructed to act with becoming spirit 

in 
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111 protecting the intcreste of his connlryinen, an ariaiigemciit ivliich ih-v 
coiiMclercd of such miportantc, as to be one of tlie nrmcnil nil A,. 
bassy, and as the Rus'siaii'^ ulio conduct the trade on the 'if 

unpircandCInna. have l^ng hail the ,imi1ege o? ^LSnif.S’SiSc TJ'''" 
tliL language ni a college exjjiessly eitablished for the purpose it u 
to suppo'ic t nt the residence there of British subjects would ^if 
also tolcnted, mote paiiicularly as thev would m. lomrlr i.. “ oa, be 

the rcligioui and nohtical lenlniMv nf »i;« n o contend with 

could not have been nilhliihl *ivh3e lhe”S"''° \°^ i‘^‘“ o'"'' a 
Bcaiere." and rccoen led aa .1 ““b””;''''''-* lii"o been daignated “ Tribet! 

nifciior ptinces to offer |>re<cntsand iuow ed“l" ilepiitedbj 

on earth Butihf* PAistsav..as « ^hnowlcdgcd vassalage to the supreme aorereien 
having hitherto Chinese government the cred/of 

'of Ihi! most ancient P“'V« -"d d'Sndy. die mle, 

countries bear tribute to Ins throng md' r'pfo'onlatives of the raonaiclis of olhtr 
dust before him, wlnle o b^ t^M ?i "'“"I ■”>‘“"“5 prostrate themselves ,» the 
general indifference uhif*li ,t ,f* their abject and submissive spirit wub the 

Majesi/. GovwSmen^ mterventmn of b. 

fccrihat no maienal extension the Petitioner 

Imraduting condition of Bntish^nh/ ? ''o'^o'erce, or effectual ainelioraiioaofihe 
h> liie couise sueeested thA pj! Cliinj, can be expected , if unattainable 

Bi.tam, with tKcUon o^ Petitioners indulge a hope that tlieGovcinment ofGreat 
nation, and by the acguiviuoii of [^S«sJature, will adopt aiesoliition worthy of Uie 
Briti«ih commerce Pfsses'sion near the coast of China, place 

despotism and oppression globe bejond the leach of fiiture 

^ull take thepreK mo Petitioners therefore humbly pray, that the House 

may appear expedient consideration, and grant such relief as to their wi'dom 


Canton in China, 
the 24th day of December 1830 


Signed by Forty one Persons. 
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sheneth, That ymfr* I^UtH)nA^**'n'’ other lull ihitaiits of Calcutta, 

other-., aic animated With saiu^nf*'f^ Native, inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
Hucl liraw closei the tie-v of ^o the Crown, and anxious to multiply 

the Umova! of tho*e leiral nhcir..^* affection which connect the two countne', by 
indualrv, to thecomttiw.il application of British «kiH, capital and 

nicompatible with nation ■! nr ^Sf'cultural resource-* of India, which are no lf‘S 
. other British colonies and repugnant to the laws by which all 

claims to exemption^ favours ^or Soverned Youi Petitioners prefer no 

of his Majesty’s siibiecls and expense of any class or descriptioo 

country m wealth knowlAdtr, other sUumIus to the advancement of ttot 

and pmatehappi, css than “‘^n’lj.aHon in all the elements of public strength 

fidence of Parlfamern from t?.A ‘ participation m the care and con 

duties, and from the judicial caf products on the payment of equal 

“e judicial safeguards of persons and oronertv. vvhich have eier 

beca 
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been esteemed the birthright of Englishmen T he Houeo must be sall^fied from the K, Aug. 1831. 

uniform result of experience in nil agc<i and countries that trade cannot be nrofit ibly 

conducted by a govcrnnieot without the unjust and impolitic advantages of u mono* Penuon from 
poly, and that a government trade m concurrcnco with that of prisate lutrcliam*-, Calcutta 
must not only be attended with a nasic of the public revetmt, but be liable to coiiil 
into unequal competition and injurious collision with the operations of iiidiMdnals. 

ThC'C objections Wvc long been acknowledged to he opphcabic to the Indian trade 
carried on by the Eisi India Com|noy, and enforce the tApedicncy of divc«ting that 
corporation, while exercising au> of the functions of government, of the few com- 
mercial c^tablidimcnts which ^tl^i remain to them fliat tiic degree m which their 
monopoly of the teo-traile contracts the tAlcutof commercial intercourse with Cbiiiu, - 

and ciihmccs the price of tea, IS equally well known to the Hou<ie The people ut 
Engtandaretbu-. indirectly taxed more than twice as much as they would be directly • 
if the trade were opened, and the capital stock of the East-India Company (the di\ i- 
dend»ou whidi are iiotv paid from the e;ttra pace levied on the consumer) were aildcd 
to the national debt Of the ships tbat would then be engaged m importing lea into 
England, some would bring their outward cargoes to this couiitr), whence there Is at 
present a difllculty in procuring rLiuru cargoes, but tbat resource and cunveuicncc to 
both countries i-- with many others prescuted b> the mouopul). Tliat the importance 
of providing reasonable checks on the power ot taxation and local legislation, when 
mtru-ted to an cxecntiie gournment, can nci cr be undenalued by a British Parlia- 
ment, but juui Pttuioiiers content themselves with submitting, th it all regulations 
requiring the sanction of the autilarltlc^ in England should be previously publwhcd, 
so that their representations ou matters deeply meeting their intcrc«ts may be brought 
under eousuieratiou both there and in England, before propoHil reflations arc 
enacted , and praying, That the House will take the prcasucs into their consideration, 
and grant such rvhef as to their wisdom may appear expedient 

Signed by 375 Per<on« 

Then WILLIAM HENRY CHICHELEY PLOWDEN, Esq, was called 
in, and examined. 

S601. You have been in China m the service of the East-India Company ? 16 Aug I83i 
— I have — - 

3602. What was the situation you last held? — I was chief of the Factory 

two years ^ 

3603. You are of course then intimately acquainted with all the transac- 
tions which have taken place with the Chinese, and with tlie character 
ol the Chinese '—I think I am, having been there the greater part oflwenty- 
five years. 

3604f Were you chief of the factory at the time the disputes in 1829 took 
place between the Chinese government and the Factory was. 

3605. What was the ongin of those disputes ?— They arose from a desire on 
the part of the Select Committee to ameliorate tlie condition of the foreign 
commerce at the port of Canton, which was very much embarrassed in * 
consequence of the reduction of the number of Hong merchants, and also 
the failure of one of the Hong merchants which was then impending, of the 
name of Chunqua j there was also a desire on the part of the committee to 

endeavour 
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endeavour to remove some of the exactions and extortions that secmdto 
press heavily upon the trade. . ^ S'cemeato 

nf ?“ ‘'’'= Praceedings of the Select Committee ia 

China— By no means iii the whole of them. I eoncurred in the vievti of 
the committee to amehorate the trade by all means that were justifiable lei. 

^ ‘"“t ‘I'ey exceeded those bounds, aad 

»“■> my constant opposition from I6tb 
Norember, and my dtsappioval previous to that period. 

360/. Were you then chief of the Factory?—! was. 

3608. You are speaking of the other members of the Select Committee?- 
1 am speaking of the Select Committee. 

3609 . Will you state their names ? — Mr. Baynes was second member of 
the counciU Mr. Millettthe third, and Mr. Bahnerman the fourth. 

3610. Had you liy your instructions a power of taking upon yourself the 
sponsi i ity of the measure '—I had not; I proposed to talce it upon myself 

noTheTr'^of^it^* I’educed to great extremity, hut my colleagues yyould 

the grievances of which you thought it right to complain been 
Ti^’ recent event brought them more prominently for. 

wh probable failure of Cbunqua’s liong, 

lassmpnf*. K ^rewour attention to the state of the commercial erobar* 
been nur r these difficulties had been going on for some time, and it has 
been our cons antendeavour. as they arose, io%heck them. . 

1820 ^^^rct Consultations of the Q5th December 

vou rpf/r ? ; are those the complaints to which 

. ‘f * “^^rcsscd to the lioppo, or collector of customs at 

nrevioiidv^ am^ counterpart of a letter which was addressed to the liceroy 
auentlv /e\ t /t k of the injudicious language then and subse- 

dence^ Thfs ll^r • ' f ‘1-.= viceroy put a ftop® to our corretpuu- 

the ldof Octobe“! " “P™ *= P™P“i«'>"^ of the committee of 

to t'“' “ •'.= complaint » hicli you thought it necessary 

mitTee whlTh """ !" ‘’‘= “ of the propositfon of the com- 

corresnondonr, ‘i'" e<>'«cment of CantoS in October last. The 

the vicerov and !n “‘“PPV'^ between the committee and 

to Canton^’and ih v'lmmunicalion was suspended till the hoppo came doan 

oorapeUe?taJ™ -f"/"" "l^y part of that letter ?-Not at all i , !'« 
signature 1 ' “‘““bon ; I had no option to refuse my 

goCnmenf .V I ‘ f “P“" ^y the majority. The Chinese 

unless thS bear tb • from the '^British Factory, 

iney bear the signature of the chief and the seal of the Company! 

the 
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the other members of the committee do not sign, and had I refused to do it, 
the viceroy would not probably have received the coromunication. 

3615. Then the necessity of your signature arose from an ordinance of 
the Chinese government ? — And also from the constitution of the committee. 

3616. Did not your signature arise from the necessity you felt of 
yielding to the opinions of the majority ? — Exactly so, though I dissented 
fi ora them. 

3617. Is there any mode of notifying to the Chinese government who is 
the chief of the factory ? — I am not aware of any, except in the common 
course of proceedings ; they know immediately that there is a change, but 
there is no oiHcial communication from tlie factory. 

. 3618. Were tliose complaints which are here detailed, attended to by the 
Chinese government ? — They received the greatest attention from the Chinese 
government 

S619. Were any of the requests conceded? — ^Yes, I consider that six of 
them wete conceded j namely, 1st. AU fees in the creation of Hong mer- 
chants abolished. Sd. TJie elder CJiunqua ordered down to Canton, dd. 
A reduction in the port dues promised to be referred to Pekin. 4tb. Com- 
pradore’s charges reduced. 5th. Hong merchants no longer to be respon* 
sible for each otheris debts. 6th. Payment of the import duties to be altered, 
as suggested by the committee. It will be necessary to refer to the 
propositions themselves, which are recorded on the 2d of October, in the 
letter addressed to the viceroy under that date; thev are contained in page 
153 of the First Ueport of the Committee on East.lnuia Adairs In the last year. 
The first proposition is, tliat “Tungsbang Hong, (that is “Chunquas”^ 
must not be allowed to fail } but Lewching-slioo, bearing money with him, 
must return. If Tungshang Hong fails, foreign creditors will doubtless 
become clamorous, and require the immediate payment of all their debts ; they 
decidedly will not submit to be defiauded of their property, and afterwards 
wait five or six years before the wliole amount is paid." The second propo- 
sition is, that “ the new merchants for foreign trade, within twenty or fifty 
houses, must not have to pay the debts of other Hongs that fail. Neither 
natives nor foreigners are to be paid, but each Hong shall be required to 
pay only its own debts. Thus an excessive trust in Hong merchants will be 
wholly eradicated, and foreign merchants must not demand of the remain- 
ing Hong merchants, nor petition government to obtain payment from others 
who fail." 

3620. AVhat was the system upon which the Hong pioceeded to which 

that pioposition leferred, of paying mutually their debts? — By the old legu- 
lationi of the countiy the Hong merchants aie responsible for each other, 
and in 'all cases of Euiopean' claims, supposing one of their body fails, 
the others are looked upon as responsible for the payment of In’s; debts, 
and under that system large sums of money b.vd been paid. • , 

3621. Did they actually pay the debts of each other ?— Yes; and during 

3 Y the 
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the two years that I officiated as chief, I have a paper which show .1 

^rho:tT63%VdViur;re*L'ryiv;%^ou^^^ 

s^s£s=ssi 

"'"Chents share in each others profits =-Certainlr not 
nnof T generally payable ?— To foreigners enlirelr 

befLredflo«“Xv^‘''“?1 {’“1“'’,''= "> *e Company ?— If the Company hiu 

.nthe^l‘mTtatYsrImltV:^^^^^^^ 


the d^t^^sL‘nd ESoptcy of the^Hor“'d’ 
tioos to be strictly corre«?-lY?s, I tEmf thE/Ere!™""'" 

lere not mVebKiIm I" 


^-eu“;;"am'l‘ presided were-^ou'smgle frs'S 

dt the end of eaih Eactory , there was a clear balance sheet 


at the end of each season 

raifrnalpaymVnEpiuTcrded^te P“‘ ““ 

tha/proooltion '"tineed the English Factory to male 

embarrassment T Motive was, 1 believe, a desire to relieve them from 
the emharrassinenia ®^»]l°o'ever, that this was only a collateral cause of 
eaEse“ a vast ™™m?E Merchants generall/, but not a principal 

enihliarul sEvemt of conL must 

the prmciMl cause* of'ih^'"^'*’^ embarrassment?— I consalcr. 

tlonsin tiEde, andahE.'m 


trade to a monoodv^b^thp"*^ government, in confining the foreign 

possible number p-ivel that narrow that monopoly to the lowest 

It has hitherto been ii j ''^^e often had at bearj , but 

3631. Du! th r-i. “ *3' *Jefeated by the endeavours of the committ^^ 

who had failed mau" of debts due by Hong merchants 
Amencans. or anv othpp^ ‘^tinction in their payments between bngh'haieii, 
any other foreign country ?-None whatever. 

3632 lo 
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3632. In what manner weie tlie claims of foreigners on Hong mercliants 
who had failed brought before them, were they through the agency of the 
president and committee of the India Company, or in what way were they 
brought to the notice of the Hong merchants ?-— They were generally 
brought to the notice of the Hong merchants by individuals concerned in the 
trade, not by the East-India Company's representatives. 

3633. Do the president and select committee interfere for any debts due 
to Englishmen residing in India? — When they are applied to, invariably. 

S634i. In any of those cases which you have now stated during these two 
years, did the select committee interfere to obtain payment for any of those 
debts ? — Certainly not. 

3635 . Then equal justice was done by the Hong merchants to the Ameri- 
can as to the English merchant? — Decidedly; there was no distinction 
whatever. 

3636. Were those payments in any manner made through the English 
Factory ?—*It is right to state how they were exactly made. The East-India 
Company have occasionally during the season large balances to pay to the 
Hong merchants on account of their transactions. The ciiief Hong mer- 
chant, Howqua, generally undertakes for the other Hong merchants the 
management of all those claims of foreigners, and draws up that very state- 
ment which I have produced ; he brings it to the chief of the Factory, and 
states that such sums are required to be paid on account of foreign claims, 
and knowing that large sums are going to be issued from the Company's 
treasury in the course of their current transactions, he generally, to secure 
that money, begs that It may be withheld in the Company's treasury on 
behalf of those men ; but it has always been resisted by the Company's 
chief, and by the committee, who have felt disinclined to interfere on such 
occasions. , 

3637 . When you say it has been resisted, do you mean to say that it has 
not been done?~It has been done; and 1 will slate how it has been done. 
The senior merchant in the two years that I presided brought that paper to 

I, me; I have not withheld from him that balances were to be paid toother 
merchants, but that before 1 should pay itout of the treasury to him, I should 
send for them, and confront them with Howqua, to ascertain whether they 
vkished the payment to be so made; if they gave their sanction, the money 
was then, at their request, paid into the hands of Howqua from the treasury, • 
instead of being paid to them individually. It was a sort of thing that the 
Company had no part in ; it was merely a convenient mode of collecting the 
money ; they were afraid they would not collect the money but by those 
means. 

3638. In fact, the president and the committee yielded to the wish of the 
chief Hong merchant, with a view of facilitating the’ payment of the debts? 
— Yes j and during the two years that I presided over the factory, they were 

■ 3 Y 2 paid 
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paid in that way, all parties consenting ; without the consent oftheChin^P 
^ merchant, it never would have been done. 

3639. During the years you were theie before you were chief, wasihe 
same settlement made of outstanding debts?— I believe so: but I can only 
speak for the time that I myself presided. ^ 

• n j 9^" inform the Committee in what manner those claims are 
collected hy Hovvnua? — Howqiia generally endeavours to obtain from the 
foreigners a list of all their debts, and having obtained that, he, in conjunc. 
tton with the other Hong merchants, make their arrangements for the liqui. 
datioii of them in the way 1 have mentioned. 

3641. Are not those claims referred to the bankrupt Hong? — Invariably; 
L acquiescence of the bankrupt merchant to know 

w ether they are just claims. They are collected, generally speaking, by 
some individual agent, or some leading man in Canton, of one of the principal 
ouses or agency ; they send in a list of the whole, and lefer it to the hank- 
rup Hong merchant, and if he acquiesces in their justice they are passed 
over to the head merchant to adopt those means for liquidation. 

the two years you were chief, how many Hong merchants 
and Chunqua two merchants failed during that timer ilanhop 

Are you aware of the amount of debt to foreigners for which each 
ft fpeak positively; but I believe that Manhop, whose 

failure was very considerable, in 1828 failed for about 1,500,000 dollar?, due 
to Europeans and duties to government. ' ' 

merchanU themselves desirous that this change 
fhp Wnnrf . t system? — I was not in communication with 

fhor p ^ during the time the change was proposed, I am not 

f''?y desirous or not; but I should think' it i> 
in it. ^ ^ fheir advantage that they of course would acquiesce 

Houg merchants hecarae, 

answerable for each other ?-I cannot speak positively as to that. 

when^the.I^fir.t'K* aware thaUt originated in an application of the Europe.«is 
when they first began to trade to China ?— No, 1 am not. 

leetw;hJ‘’a ‘>>6 Europeans had great difficultyincol- 

menUhei 1 . 1° ™ ‘'■‘= H?ng merchants, and that the Chinese govern- 

Se E .rZ si? ' • “"“-Itrahon what was tl.e best mode of seennog 

iran advan,, T'' ‘Iiat the Chinese government d.d.t 

tLt poioToTriV"^ I 

364S. Is it not logain the monopoly of the European trade that g 
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bind themselves to certain provisions, one of which is, that the/ shall be 
answerable for each others debts?— 1 believe that to be the case. 

3649. Do not their transactions differ very much in point of magnitude? 
— ^They do. 

3650. When you say that the Hone merchants are responsible for each 
others debts, you do not mean indivtaually but as a body? — No, not indi- 
vidually, but as a body. 

3651. Do you think the Hong merchants are liable to the charge of want 
of faith generally ? — 1 should say no^ from my acquaintance with them, 
they are generally considered very liberal merchants ; so little is there of^ 
want of faith, that there is often no agreement made between tliem, except 
verbally. 

3652. Do they observe the same good taith towards foreigners generally, 
or do your observations appiyonlyto the Company?— I speak of foreigners 
generally. 

3653. Have you any statement of the debts of the Hong merchants which 
have been paid in the way you mention?— •! have a statement of the pay- 
ments made by tlw Hong merchants to the European cre/iitors of the bank- 
rupt Hongs of Exchln, Conseequa, and Poonequa, in January 1828 ^ 1 have 
also a statement of the payment made by the Hong merchants to the Euro- 
pean creditors of the bankrupt Hongs of Conseequa, Exchin, Poonequa, 
and Manhop, together with the government duties of the latter merchant in 
1829. 

T7ie u:itncss delivered m ihe same, which was read, and it as JbUotss : 


Payment maile by the Hobj Merchants to the European Creditors of the Bankrupt 
Hoi 2 gs of Excliia, Coi 2 S€e(iiis, snl Foawequa, lo Jaauary i82S. 


. 

MERCUAHTS. 

sxchin’s 

Zd liutalment- 

oonsesqoa's 
4t& lasulmesl. 

pooneqoa's 

iKt IdsuIedcdc. 

TOTAL. 

Howgua 

Mowqiia .. .. 

Chunqua .. .. 

Paacidiequa. . . . 

Manhop 

Goqua . . . , 

kinqua 

Fatqua 

' Total .. 

DoUan, (Uc. 

15/?83 960 

19.413.470 
19.539.340 
12,6S^ 8S0 
26,968.150 

8,993 

28.068.470 
4,614.960 

DoIUr«.dec. 

3,970.330 

4,883.680 

4.915.260 

3.»90.98o 

6,784,630 

2,a5a.2oo 

7,0604150 

>,160.930 

Bollars. dec 

4^65.547 

5.615.749 

5,652.129 

3,669.357 
7,801.095 
a, 589.840 
^,119.383 
. 1,334.975 

DoHart dec. 

84,318*637 

59.912*839 

30,106.629 

19, 545-197 
41,553*875 
13,835-040 

43,248.703 

7,110.865 

138,085.110 

34,318.800 

39,348.075 

209,631.985 
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Hongs of Co. sfsqna S.Y^PMnoqJa 'and mSop" toSh°'/..flh‘lh 
ment Doties of the latter Merchant in January 1 S 29 “oSIher nith the Gottn 


USKCifANTS 

1 COKSEQUA S I EXCttlH S 
Ust Instalment. 3d Instalment. 

rOOKEQUAl 
2d Instalment 

MANllOP S 
Gor Due es 

UANHOPS 
1st Instalment 

rom 

Howqua 

Mowqua 

Chunqua 

Puanmequa 

Goqua 

Kioqua 

Fatqua 

DoUan dee 

501998 

4 536 59 

399956 

3 89360 
246066 
12324 79 

1 983 07 

Dollars dee. 

19 701 37 
17 804.28 1 
15 69664 
15 280 79 

9 657 08 
48 369 76 

7 782 73 

Dollars dee 

7 461 85 
6743 33 

5 945 07 : 
5787 76 

3 657 60 

1831994 

2 947 69 

Do] ars dee 

1 804.32 

1 630 57 
*>437 55 
* 399 45 
884 43 
442986 

71277 

Dollars dec. 

27 52030 

”4 87030 
21 926 20 

2 1 345 31 

13 489 71 

67 56536 

10 871 49 

DoUaa dec. 
61 507 8» 

5558507 

49 003 OJ 
4770691 

30 14948 
151 010.71 
24,197 5 

Total 

34.218 25 

»34 29* 65 

50,863 84 

12 298 95 

187 589 67 

41926276 


me payments made bv the Hen* * 

two years 1828 and 1^9 amouS 

understand they had pa d n a ««m far acenenf f ^ 

To the debts now in procress of ^ 2 “’’ about 1 eooooodollan 

must be added they amouM »,th eJauns 0/ Europeans on ChunquasHone 

anarransement h./ f onderiSS tereS?e!L^'“ ■» 86. 5J. d’ota J 

cred tors of so per cent of ih™ cltum. ' e f" 

paid off 11 three annual instalments ” month of July 1831 and the balance itobt 


respect to the tradinB^throun-h^H'"' Americans m 1828, with 

whom they may deem wo^t. merchants, with any Chinese 

conducted by a set of men ‘tenfidence ?— There was a trade 

nothing more or less tha^^^hnn ° called outside merchants, ^?ho are 
generally confined then tran general!) speaking, and the American 

The Hong merchants, perceiving Dint”?!,'" ‘f*'’'" Hong merchanls 

on a laige trade illegally wul, i outside shopmen weie camiog 
some Americans themselves pvon f and others, were advised b) 

their privilege of havio"- the ^ *° ’’1“'' system, b> claiming 

urged'^that we shodd p®ut somS^'’t They came to the committee and 
determination on their n?rt to n,.r ^ binding upon them to adhere to some 
themselves one to another in^th ^ system, for they had pledged 

had as frequently broken a lo^ig senes of years, and Uiey 

thought would bind them to each ‘''a oaly check that they 

if any of them deviated from th “^^erwas a threat from the Company, that 
their trade fiom them The Pu', they would withdraw a portion of 

to interfere at all m the business ^'““Pany’s representatives objected 

tne business for a long time , but they were so earnest 
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m the subject, that they came in a body to the committee and stated their 
case, and signed their names and seals to a document, promising that they 
would request to be deprived of a portion of their business provided they 
broke faith with each other. By those means Uie monopoly of the Hong 
merchants, it was supposed, was secured to them, but when it came to the 
practice they did break faith again j the Americans having made a great stir 
about the business, they appealed to the Chinese government, and the 
Chinese government entered into a long discussion with tiiem on the subject, 
and the end of it was, that the outside men were allowed to trade in certain 
articles, not the staple articles of trade, but tlie minor articles of commerce. 
I think there are about sixty or seventy in number of petty articles ; but all 
the principal articles were still confined to the Hong merchants. 

3655. Will you state ^yhat the other propositions were that were made by 
tile select committee to the hoppo upon the occasion you have referred to, 
and what was the result with respect to them? — The third was, “ The old 
Hong mandarin merchants, from the day that the new regulations are 
officially proclaimed, must not pay the debts of otiicr Hongs; but on that 
day they must pay off entirely what they owe, or if not, they must that dapr 
be required to make known to all men the amount of their debts that is 
merged in the former proposition wlilch was acceded to. Tlie fourth proposi* 
tion b, “The debts of the Hongs wiiich have already failed, and arc not yet 
paid off, must be paid by a pcr>ccntagc on all the export and import trade 
annually passing through all the Hongs; a small per*centage from the whole 
amount will be sufficient Both the new and the old Hongs must all equally 
pay according to the same regulation, for if not, the old Hongs will not be 
able to stand long; further, the old debts roust still be paid according to the 
times already fixed. "Witli respect to duties, since the foreign merchants 
have repeatedly waited long for the payment of Hong merchants* debts, it 
seems reasonable that government should extend the period of payment. 
In a few years the pcr-centage will be sufficient to pay all offi after which it 
will cease ; for henceforward, if the new regulations are adopted, there will 
never be occasion for the aid of the per>ccntage. The import duties must 
be daily levied and paid within five days, the same as in the case of exports; 
thus there will appear no responsibility (or duties ; being paid daily, there 
will never be a day's failure, and the advantage of duties being daily paid 
sooner and more certainly will be ensuicd.** That is a point that was 
acceded to. Prior to that proposition, the duties on the import cargo were 
not demanded for several months after a ship arrived ; it depended very 
much upon tlie period of their arrival, but the season of collecting the duties 
was, I believe, the month of October; and sometimes it might be nine or ten 
months, or even more. 

3656. “Was not that for the advantage of the importer? — One would 
suppose so, but it had the bad effect upon the merchants that were poor, and 
had little capital, of inducing them to speculate upon tlie certainty of not 

being 
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16 A_j^I831 being called upon for their duties , they frequently bought large car™ 
rr r,- « and It often added to their embarrassments. ° 


H C Ploioden. 
Esq 


3657 Did the rule with respect to the import duties, apply to all 
foreigners trading to China?— Yes. ‘ 


Certa^nlv°"* of the Lnglisli Factory also include all foreigners >- 


understood to be the general wish of the trade at Canton >- 
When these discussions commenced, the principal foreigners in Canton 
anded in a paper containing the same propositions to the viceroy, the 
English agents and the Dutch consulate, the '■paoish merchants and tie 
hiench consulate, they all concurred in a wish to ameliorate the trade 
366 j Did the Ameiicans concur also?_I do not think they interfered m 
“ d the English agents, the Dutch consulate, and all other 
e ^ners, except the Company, also carried on their trade wInUl they uete 
uegociating ■' 

of the parties that you would consider free traders at 
wns ft this proposition?— -All English agents, I do notbelieiethere 

was a single exception , they all signed the letter. 

befwfenMaTofcwiffl^^ 

n-ivmon^ Tp degree of compliance with that request (the alteration la 
tnade with the Chinese government?— fhe 
wifh allowed the payment of the duty as was suggested, but 

iale rl.1 1 that nther than require it to be paid tn five days, the) 

llrlVu^^ ' "^P'^^sed here in the viceroy's reply 

them?— Th* other propositions, and what success attended 

oliflntc fri ^ proposition is, It will be necessary to allow foreign mer 

thev mtiv nJo ‘®“scs, and have them under their own management, that 
reculatif^iq ^ 1 *^ goods deposited in them for according to the new 

mfrchinfa SS^sted since, there will be no secunty-merchants, and the niw 
‘2y/«‘«etimes be without capital this regulation is indu; 

irndmi'-Mli].. ii *^^ost decidedly , it was considaed 

“ None of Chinese government The seventh proposition «as, 

for foreicrn «lnno foreign trade shall be required to become secunty 

duties wdl h(! ^ above suggested be made law, since the 

resnonsS,,t“ Jaily paid, no occasion will exist on that account for the 
secuntvSb Lf^"^^^^ to other affam,. since the 

requinni? sprii rea )y cannot control the actions of foreigners, the law 
-d exto^rt mnn'e^ “M"'] 


and extort mnnp/ only assists the hoppo’s office to make pretext* 

and distressed * natives and loreignets are vexatiously hindered 

muchanu « .7 interference “ This attempt to abolish security 


mercha'nu "Cai stnl?n"“ft ‘Attempt to abolish security 

Chinese einmre m atone of the principal commercial laws of tl e 

I tre, and of course it was not admitted for a moment, because 

they 
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they do not allow any ship to come there that shall not be secured by a Hong , 
merchant. ■ 

3fi65. Do you think, under the existing system of trade in China, the 
abolition of the Hong merchants would be advantageous? — 1 should say not, 
unless the whole system upon which trade is conducted in China could be 
improved and remodelled. 

3606. Is it not very difficult at times for ships to obtain security, even 
under the present circumstances ? — It is sometimes exceedingly difficult j all 
the Hong merchants of respectability decline becoming secuiity for ships, 
because it involves them in the probability of trouble. 

3667. Suppose 50 or 60 small ships went to China, how would they find 
security? — I suppose they would find security, for until they did they could 
not trade. There is one merchant of the name of Kinqua, who secures to a 
veiw large extent j he takes the risk upon himselti and leceives 800 or 1,000 
dollats tor every ship. 

3668. Is not that an unusual fee ?— No ; it is the custom, since the opium 
was expelled from Whampoa, for all ships except those of the East-lndia 
Company, before even a pilot is granted to them, and ns soon as they are 
reported to have arrived, to sign a bond expiessmg tiiat they Iiavc no opium 
on board, and that bond is obliged to be signed by three security>merchants, 
who make an asseveration that (hey believe in the truth of it ; the ship is 
then allowed to come up to^Vhampoa, she tlicrc remains till hei cargo is sold, 
and frequently many weeks, without a security-merchant. 

3669. What liabilities does the Hong merchant, who secures a ship, take 
upon himself? — He Is responsible for the good conduct of the commander 
and officers of the ship, and that she shall not be engaged in smuggling 
transactions, and oil other conceins of a similar nature. 

3670. Supposing the ship offends against the law, what are the modes of 
recourse which the government in China have against the individnai wiwgave 
the security? — They immediately extort from him large sums of money, till 
they are satisfied. In the event of any smuggling transaction, or other 
irregularity, the ship is delayed, a port clearance is refused, and all commu- 
nication is stopped till the fine is paid, which is generally an arbiti'ary and 
most unjust exaction. 

3671. Have you known any instances in which ships have been absolutely 
unable to find security ?— I have known many cases in which they have been' 
obliged to adopt the only course which was open to tliem, of going to one 
of the poorei merchants and paying him a sum of money fqr becoming their 

security-merchant i 

S 67 Q. Do you know any instance of a ship absolutely failing to obtain the 
security? — No. 

S67S. How do they do with the opium ships? — They are outside the port 
at Liutin, out of the control of the government altogether. 

3 Z 
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3674. Do you tliink the opium ships ever come up ?— Not now; thevdid 
’ until the year 1820, when they -were expelled. 

3675. Has there been found a greater difficulty lately in obtaining tho>e 
security-mercliants than there was pieviously? — I think 1 should say jes. 

3676. Since what period ? — \yithin the last six or eight years there hu 
been greater difficulty. 

3677. It has been stated by some American gentlemen, who were esamiaeJ 
last year, that they never found any difficulty; should, you think the■Am^ 
ricans have less difficulty than the English ? — I do, not think the Amcricaos 
possess more or so much influence as ,the English there. The American 
trade is a good deal conducted outside the j)ort ; tiiey frequently do not go 
up to Whampoa; the American ships frequently come to Lintin, and smuggle 
up their cargo from thence. 

3678. Will you state what Uie oUier propositions were tbat.were madebj 
the select committee ? — ^The eighth proposition was, that “ For the entrance 
of foreign ships into the port, the charges at present exacted by all sorts of 
offices must be diminished, after which those remaining to be paid should be 
in proportion to the size'of the ship, small ships doubtless paying less thaa 
laige ones; and the money to be levied should be paid on board ship by 
the captain to the proper officer, who shall immediately give a receipt to the 
captain.*’ 

3679* Will you state the result with respect to the several ^arts of tha^ 
proposition?— The first is, *• For the enUance of foreign ships inloU^pw^ 
the charges at present exacted by all sorts of offices must be diminishei 
That I do not think alludes to the port dues, but to the extortions of the 
mandarins. The viceroy gave us an assurance that that should be altended 
to, and he would prevent all exactions; and thehoppo, in his letter to ihe 
committee of the 6th January, 1830, confirmed it, I do not know if, since 
the resumption of the trade, this has been attended to ; but. I should supp^ 
these mandarins would act up to their promise : “ after which, those reman** 
ing to be paid should be m proportion to the size of the ship.” I supper 
that alludes to the measurement and that has been diminished. The only 
part of that proposition refused, is, that tJie captain should not 
duties to the officers of government; the Chinese government detenaiDW 
that they should be paid 'as usual by the security-merchant. 

3680. Has the reduction been in proportion to tlie measurement of the 
ships ? — It has ; but that does not appear to have affected the large to®* 
pany»s ships materially, some of the smaller ships are relieved from tne 
burden to the same degree, but not very considerably, 1 believe. 

3681. Of course all these concessions are general to all foreigners?— 
They are. 

SG82. Has 
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. 3682. Has not the Chinese government published an edict to that effect? 
—I believe the/ have, but it is since ray departure. 

3683. Has an/ concession been made upon the amount of the duties? — 
The amount was mentioned, but it had reference to the ** Enter-port dues,** 
and the “ Present,** which have been reduced as the viceroy jecommended, 
according to tlie size of the ships j but it is since my departure from China. 

36S4-. What is meant by the “ Present?** — We understood, till the thing 
was referred to the viceroy, that the “ Present’* (a sum amounting to 1,950 
tales) invariably went into the hands of tlie Chinese officers of government, 
but the viceroy has assured us, that it is an item of revenue, and that it is 
impossible to alter it without reference to Pekin (he has referred to Pekin), 
and I believe that it has undergone a diminution also. 

3685. Is that what is called the Cumsliaw?— -It is. 

3686. Are you aware that tlie English inhabitants of Canton presented a 
pedtion to Parliament upon the subject of the China trade? — 1 have seen a 
copy of the petition. 

'* 5687* Are you aware that the petitioners complain of the same grievances, 
for the removal of which the English Factory applied?— Yes j it appears to 
be, in a great measure, an echo of the propositions of the committee in the 
)ear before } at least it breathes tlie same spirit. 

8688. Then, in ivbatever degree the concessions have taken place that 
you have stated, tlie prayer of the petitioners has been answered ?— I should 
consider so myself. 

, 6680. You aie aware that particular subjects of complaint in the petition 
are the Monopoly of the Hong merchants, and the oppressions by the govern- 
ment, which reduced tliem to great distress} also the want of permission of 
foreigners to rent warehouses, and the extortions of the compradores and 
other officers of government, and the amount of the duties charged not 
being fixed. Are not those the commercial disabilities of which that petition 
complains? — ^Yes. 

3690. In addition to those commercial disabilities the petitioners complain 

of pointed insults and contumely on the part of the Chinese, do you think 
they are justified in the strength with which they make that representation? 
— There is no doubt that the situation of foreigners in China is ver;^ humi-' 
iiatihg, and ver^ unpleasant in general } but 1 think that the petitioners 
have rather exaggerated the matter in their statement. ^ ’■ 

3691. In what respect do you consider the treatment humiliating?— 
Tliey are confined to very narrow limits j you cannot walk out in the streets 
without being subject to insult and abuse. 

8692. What kind'of insult? — Being pointed at and hooted at, and in 
various unpleasant ways that jt is impossible to desenbe j and in many ways 
y^u are subject to a vast number of inconvenience and annoyances. - 

! 3Zi ' 3693.‘Are’ 
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3093. Are tliey personally attacked?— If you no bevond ilm „ t , 
lun.ts, or wander beyond the suburbs of Cantof itTs rvith 
severe annoyance, and even bcatin"-. ' “ dinger of 




■Certainly, \ery decidedly so. 


always keen?— They aie^netfectlv imilp{«r°S' ’’’'J' *’*" 
they have ever been: ^ undei stood, and they are the same Hit 


=0 lo„« as they 

enteitain a firm behef^that mueh™''^* 7° ‘’’‘s assertion, “thej 

nothing will ever bo conre/l I ( obtained from the fears, hut tha| ■ 

ment?”-I should sav nr,ti'H“ ‘ ‘he Chinese go, em' 
intelligent people' th^ir fairs the Chinese to be a higHy 

do riot th.nKey .ire a netie “P°”' h""' 

and I think tlns^ias been smisfbari submit to coercion from fbreigneit| 
aie stated in the extract of th/l»«" ^(^1°''““? ‘'®cial assertions that 
reply, wherein he Swil'iiiV t?'^ ““‘7 “> ‘he Emperor, and hi. 
of foreigners. ' "‘Phes they are not to be coerced by the threati 

confined at Canto'n'?i-rf ?i°i of the limits to which Europeans aie 
the streets and suburbs of the PpMihle to say the district; it h merelji 

go far beyond tile Partnr.. "ipeli are very considerable : you cannot 

3699. Are not F ^ ^hose. 

Hong inerchaiits, aT°some*iKir'*'^^°'*/ “P country houses by ibe 
taken to the houses of f ho na stance from Canton? — They are sdraetiraes 
society or under the prolectiim neighbourhood of Canton, in the 

' 3700. Do you think dm Ph 

towards foieigners?— No- r softened in their feelings 

jealousy towards foreif»nPi4 . y still exists a natural feeling of 

3701. Haveyeu, in "S’ . r ”r‘ 

the river, experienced anv int *‘ehgious houses in the suburbs and across 
but when I have gone to fhp to i ^ seldom exposed myself to them} 
accompanied by a Chinpsp i'n» across the river, I have generally been 
the joss.housef and shiS » acquainted with the priest at 

very temple) the priest i«i nar»- , ™herst*s embassy (who lodged at that 
glad to them! ^ ParUcuIarly civil to the English, and is always 

he any interference^it^e^bv*fli!*^'^^^^i purpose of trade, would there 

’ ■ ^ ®P®t)ple themselves or by the government?--* 

I should 
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I should imagine none, except those that are by law established ; such as their 
being* obliged to conform to the security system, and so on, r ^ , 

3703. Are you acquainted with several of the petitioners whose names are . 
annexed to this petition ? — I know many of them. 

3704. Are they in general respectable? — I should say so,^ generally. 

S705. Should you say that the English in general, in Canton and Macao, 

conform to the laws and regulations of tj)e Chinese?— I should say so in 
general} there are very few instances, I believe, to the contrary. ' 

3706. Do you think, in general, the English are more disposed to infringe 
upon the regulations of the Chinese than other foreigners? — I should s^y 
not 5 the allusion to the English in Governor Le*s statement to t)je Emperor 
refers to three particular and very ’important events in which we were 
involved with the Chinese government which gave them great annoy- 
ance: one of which was, the expedition to Macao under Admiral Diury } 
another was, the suspension of commerce in 1814 , when there was a desire 
on the part of the committee to remove a number of grievances} and the 
third was, the discussion respecting the Topaze frigate: and they involved 
us in those particular troubles with the Chinese tliat are referred to in 
that paper. 

5707. Are not the English more prone to interfere with the Chinese, 
looking upon them as they look upon the natives of India, as persons that 
they have a right to domineer over ?— I should not say so, speaking of them 
generally. 

5708. Have not the English naval officers generally disregarded the forms 
and orders of the Chinese government, and thereby fed to that irritation ? — 
There have been one or two instances ‘where they have done so, but not 
generaJlyspeaking. ’ 

3709. Are not those the instances to which allusion is made in that paper? 
— I conceive the allusion in that paper, as regards bis Majesty’s officers, to 
be confined to Admiral Drury’s expedition in 1808 , and the discussion about 
the Topaze fi igate in 1821 j but there are other occasions. Captain O’Brien, 
during the American warin 1812 or 1313 , entered the river, and cut out an 
American vessel} though that is not alluded to here, it may haVe been in 
their mind, and it did great injury to the English interests. 

3710. Is it your opinion that more is to be obtained from the Chinese from 
fear than from civil or courteous conduct? — I should say more might be 
obtained from civil, firm, and decided conduct, than from endeavouring to 
intimidate them } I think there is a point beyond which they will not go. 

3711. You are aware of the suggestion^ which these petitioners offer for the 

improvement of their condition:— I am. ’ 

3712. Is not one of them a forcible interftrence ?— That seems to be 

implied. ,j . ' / 

3713. What 
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3735. Have you ever had any conversation with nm. i 

outside merchants?— Not upon that subject. ^ ® ^'peclallt 

3736. Do tlie English ever associate with any but merchants? Th.. 

very few others; there have been some conne^'ons 0 ^ 1 ^^! f 
are stated to be mandarins, but not holding office at Canton “ 
occasionally to see you at their houses. ® S'"* 

reddfng “er^pi^NrUmse sornr"''““S" ■»»nd™ 

upon commercial subj’ects generally, itTs^onlyVerchanfe “P™™"" 

mS'n?int"„°f‘ rant, who come fo Carton, 

quently.’^ Factory ?_Almost iniariably; they come fc 

pou duk?-They hivr' ‘'P°" ‘''e ofb 

brouni?t' about tbinl. that was brooght about?— It MS 

on tlTe nart of v‘ ^ from the coramftteey and a promise 

the " present ” wks ^ *“**‘”*“ed to him, he pointed out to us that 

rcdoce^^riut 

represent^ion^^avTn^^K '■^presentation to the Factory previous to any 
hZT T by the Factory to Inm plcerUinly not. 

n’catioiis made by^tlfe FrctoJjJ^Yei!'*''^ resulted fiora commu- 

ropdoo'to'Ihe tr'adel o7'’anT"bS"of“™'f ^ “'T "'“d“ 'ite 

Company’s trade ujq ^ntaiiwr ^ j. interruption to the trader— Tne 
w i_ suspended while those demands were made, 

trade was stopped '"terrupted on account of the deraands?-Ttie 

pouu. and rbey^ de JminedTorSdrS. cotdr 

SKef££i£j»~ 

that it was out of hi? nn Tie made, the viceroy having assured ns 

there warevCf d? LS'n'' ‘'.‘1“ reference to the Empetoti 

government to Usten'^to our prop?r%prese°nMtaul;"'™^ 

* , - 3748. Ho» 
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' 3748. How long was it after the first interruption of the trade that the 
relaxations were carried into effect? — About five months; the Company’s 
trade was suspended from August 1829 to February 1830. I believe the 
decisions from Pekin were received subsequent to my departure from China, 
which was the end of January. ' 

3749. Have you any means of knowing whether a considerable delay 
occurred on the part of the viceroy at Canton, in transmitting a memorial to 
Pekin ? — The general impression was, that after he had made those conces- 
sions ot| t]ie iGcIi of November 1829, he received a letter of that date from 
the committee, drawn up in such injudicious and intemperate language, that 
he was so exasperated as to determirre, with the advice of the mandarins of 
the province, to draw up the report which he forwarded on the 28th of 
November to Pekin. 

3750. How long was it after the first memorial, and the interruption to 
the trade, that the viceroy of Canton transmitted a memorial to the govern- 
ment at Pekin?— I should suppose it was about six weeks after our first 
memorial of importance in October, but about three months after the Com- 
pany's trade was suspended. 

8751. Did you observe that the Burmese war produced any effect upon 
the feelings of the Chinese towards the English ?— Not exactly : they were 
perfectly aware of the war and of its consequences. 

, 8782. Does it strike you that any opening towards an attempt to produce 
a lelaxation of our commercial intercouise with China presents itself to us, 
except by means of force'— I am not aware of any other means that would 
produce such an effectual change in the system as that required by the 
petitioners. 

3753. With reference to that petition from Canton, signed by forty-seven 
individuals, are not the principal pait of those agents who have come fiom 
India to Canton to conduct the concerns of the ships trading there? — As far 
as 1 am acquainted with their names, I consider that many of them are not 
agents, many of them captains of country ships, some of them Parsee agents, 
who came as passengers in those country ships; there is a Mr. Mackwick, 
who was formerly steward in the Factory ; his brother is another ; there are 
several others whom I know very little of, who, I suspect, were casual 
visitois. Ihere are some individuals who have not signed this petition who 
are highly respectable j there is Mr. Dent, whose house of business is one of 
the largest and inost extensive in Canton. Mr, Jerdaine’s house, which is 
however equally respectable, .and all the parties connected with him, have* 
signed It. 

■< 3754. 1 Who is the first upon the list, Thomas Beale ? — Mr. Thomas Beale 
IS an old agent, who was formerly a partner in Beale and Magniac’s house, 
but from misfortunes he became a bankrupt; be resides at Macao. 

‘ ' 4 A 3755. Does 
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16 Au^sai. .3755. Does he_ carry on any business?— I am not aware wiieih., 1, 
fV.H.C.Plotoden, business, but I think be does not. ® 

Esa. wonid be the consequence, in,yonr opinion, of forre h.m, 

rlaf-f. Chma?_I shonid think ?hat hoslilhS 

Chinese an athletic people ?_I should say veiy much soj 
that /especf ^ advantage over all other Asiatics that I have seen m 

army of 20,000 British troops, adequately equipped, 
r , expedition to Pekin, do you think they would succeed? 

lam hardly prepaied to say whether they would or no. " 

leasue!* y®“ dissented from the conduct of your col- 

making thp the select committee, upon the occasion of their 

ment'^wli-ir which has been mentioned to the Chinese govern* 

reasons thnn reason for so dissenting from them ?— I had no other 

very fullv ^PP®^5 “P®** the Pace of the dissent, and which also appear 

Coraoan? Ufifi? t” ^ addressed to the chairman of the East-Iodia 

entirSv?romfli,»'^^'''J?'^^ 1830 j reasons are there stated for my differing 
Xro {r T <:o«eaguos upon this occasion. ^ , - 

reouisition^ .^he to relax so much in their previous 

r am If 1 1 their subsequent letter, of the 25tli January ISSOr 

letterr. wh.t I'r for the contrast is very remarkable in those 

of com*inf? homp ^ *" inteilm they had heard of my ioteniioD 

selves that tlipv ’nrf^ ^!f *'®^P°*’sibility would be tiansfened to tbeni* 
E in va n ^ acquiesce in those propositions that I had 

Sher h wa, ^hem to fall into, I cannot tell; or 

the decL Ls nf hi considered it useless to contend any longer aghast 
iu February tint w “"o®® Sovernment ; no fuither concessions vveregaioed 

you differed In' Canton by the Chinese authorities that 
can be . rdil? hr-^™ not known officially ; but there 

‘committee tlmms ? generally known from the proceedings of ihe 

imieej tlievic^rov '"J' “"‘versally known, there is no doubt: 

Pution iu the "“b^'^yuent edict, acquits me by name of any purtw - 

lowin- are tl.o vie ’ ®°‘b November 1830, and ihe fc - 

were freqSendv r ^^ " 1“ ‘be dunning petitions which 
d dy presented, alUiough the chief PJowden’s*^ name wasjoi«J 

With 
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with the others/yet I, the governor* having instituted a minute enquiry, 
have heard that the affair was caused by Baynes, Milleit, and others, irregu- 
iariy putting forth their own decisions, and forming plans of perverse cr^ti- 
ness, so that all the ships remained long anchored outside, much of the 
cargo became mouldy and irotten, and the ‘merchants were all injured 
thereby.” m i : 

3764. Do you conceive that the present system under which the foreign 
trade is conducted at Canton is an arbitrary system, left to the discretion of 
the local government ; or that it is in the main grounded on the orders and 
instructions of the court of Pekin ? — I should think* in the main, grounded 
upon the orders and instructions of the court of Pekin. 

3765. Do you conceive that the privilege of open access to the tribunals 
of the country, if merely carried to the extent of placing foreigners exactly 
upon the same footing as natives, would be attended with any practical 
advantage to Europeans, considering tlie difference between their habits and 
usages and those of the Chinese?— I should say, decidedly not*, I do not 
see any advantage that can result from such access. 

’ 3766. Do you understand that the Portuguese of Macao, at any period of 
their establishment there, maintained an absolute independence of the Chi« 
nese empire t and that their present decline arises from their abandonment 
of that, line of policy, or from other causes ?— Their present decline, I 
believe, arises entirely from commercial causes ; but X have understood, that 
soiifar from being independent of the Imperial government, they actually 
pay annually a tribute for the possession of that place. 

8767. It has been stated that Admiral Drury, for his forbearance, was 
despised and treated with indignity by the Chinese authorities; do you con- 
sider the indignities he experienced to have been the consequence of his 
forbearance, or of some previous steps of aggression or hostility, from which 
it was absolutely necessary for him to recede in order to obtain the restora- 
tion of the trade? — I should conceive from the latter cause j from some steps 
of aggression. There never was an expedition more badly conducted, I 
believe, than that one of Admiral Drury. 

5 3768. Were the arrangements entered into by the Chinese government 
with the pirates on the coast exclusively the result of the fears of the govern- 
ment, or was it not a measure of successful policy, which terminated in the 
final suppression of those pirates? — I should say that both causes operated 
in that particular case.’ 

3769. Do you not conceive that an appeal to precedent, and to those 
general principles of 'reason acknowledged in other civilized countries, will 
always have its’ weight with the Chinese government, and that a firm and 
consistent line of policy conformably therewith is the best mode of dealing 
with the Chinese? — Certainly, I consider that to be the true system, and I 
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am of opinion that a firm and consistent line of policy vfill jklvrayahaveilj 
weight. 

, S77O. Are you aware of the existence of any island or other spot upon ik 
coast of China, the acquisition of which would be likely to be ad^aatagms 
to our commerce, without at the same time incurring the risk of involving 
us in hostilities with the Chinese government? — I am not; and I doiot 
think any such position could be acquired without the risk of involungtis 
m hostilities with the Chinese. 

3771. You have stated that the system of the foreign trade atCantonh 
grounded upon the orders and instructions of the court atPeto; are ^8 
orders and instructions from Pekin arbitrary and uncertain, or do they pro- 
ceed upon any system ?— -The system upon which the comraerce is con* 
ducted in China is veiy well known ; it is that of responsibility and security 
which I believe emanates originally from Pekin. 

3772. Is it liable to frequent changes ?— Decidedly not. 

3773. Are you of opinion Riat a direct appeal to the fears of the Chincsfii 
with a view to induce them to abandon their present system in respect to 
foreign trade, would be a good line of policy? — should say, decidedly not. 

S77‘*'* Would It not be preferable to confine such appeals to casesof dirtct 

insult and aggression, which in no country could be submitted to, such a 
the direct violation of the security of persons or property? — Certainly 5 1 
think in those cases it may be proper to nave recourse to force. 

^ S775. Is there any reasonable ground for supposing that an individual de* 
livered into the hands of the officers of the Chinese government on a cnargB 
of homicide, would have a fair trial ; that is to say, that the fact of hisid^' 
tity, and the degree and nature of his guilt, would be fairly investigated?— 

I should say he would have no chance of a fair trial under the Chinese juns* 
dicrion. 

3776. WJiatare your reasons for thinking so? — A strong reason in 
raiiul is that which occurred to an American, in the year 1821 ; on ffflic 
occasion, an American was given over to their tribunal, and he suffered daw, 
without even the possibility of one European being present to see that be 
fairly tried. 

3777. Is not the surrender of any individual upon the charge of homid^ 
considered by the Chines? equivalent to an acknowledgment of his gmd*'" 
It certainly was in that case ; and Ibelieve it h in most cases, 

3778. Was any application made at that time by the British 

otlier, Europeans, to be present at that trial, or to know wbat took j 
•As it concerned an American, the English did not interfereio it at 
tiie Americans, I beheve took very little pains to be present at the tune* 
consul, who was an excellent roan, \yas so disgusted with the 
and want of unanimity among his countrymen, that he threw up his pow 
and would no longer act as consul. f. ng 
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3779. Do you mean that the British Factojy did not interfere because the 16 Aug. 1S31. 

man was an American ? — I believe they were both ready and willing to have — ~ 

done so j but the thing was conducted in so much haste after the unfor- ^y^^'C.Ploxcden, 
tunate man was delivered to the Chinese, tlmt they had not time to interfere. 

The man was handed over to the Chinese under the promise that he should 
be fairly tried, and in one or two days, 01 less, he was tried, and desired to 
put the impression of his hand, coloured for the purpose (the way in which 
criminals acknowledge their guilt) upon his accusation, and upon that he was 
executed, I believe the following morning. 1 

3780. Are you aware that nearly a similar case took place about half a 

century ago ? — Yes. The Chinese have, however, a strong sense of retribu- 
tive justice, as has beep evinced lately in their executing in the wholesale 
way about seventeen Chinese criminals, for massacrcing some Frcnchmert 
who were wrecked in the French brig Navigation,** upon the coast of 
Cochin-China; they brought them up from the coast of Cochin-China in a 
junk, and thinking that they possessed a large amount of properly, they mas- 
sacred them, but one man escaped and told his tale to the Portuguese 
authorities at Macao, who forthwith communicated it to the Canton govern- 
ment, and the vigilance of their police was so active, that they detained about 
for^ Chinese passengers that had come in this junk to Canton ; the governor 
of Canton immediately sent them down to be confronted with the Frenchman 
at Macao, and that led to a discover) where the junk was bound; the 
viceroy of the province (I believe Fokien) was immediately apprized of the 
fact, and drst of all he treated it wit!) a good deal of Indidcrence, but wlieri 
it came to the ears of the Emperor of Cliioa, he immediately ordered that 
there should be the strictest vigilance, and there was a cordon drawn round 
the city to which the junk was bound, so that no man could go in or out 
without examination, and by that means they discovered the murderers, oc 
nearly the whole, and sent them down to Canton to be punished. They 
were there examined and tried before all foreigners of every description, 
who were invited^ by the viceroy to come awd see them tried. The result 
\yas, jtliat seventeen of them were executed, and all the Lnropeans that 
wished to be present attended the execution; sixteen were decapitated, and 
one of them, the principal, was, according to their language, cut into 10,000 
pieces. ^ 

3781. Did those proceedings take place without any complaint on the part 
of Europeans? — The vigilance of the Chinese was so great, that before any 
complaint (except^ indeed, the report of the Portuguese government) could 
be made, they were on the alert to apprehend them, and they speedily sue. 
ceeded in apprehending tlie Chinese passengers that arrived in the junk. 

3782. Did you or any members of the Factory attend the trial? — I believe 
almost every one of them ; .L did not go raysefe thinking, as chief of ihe 
Factory, that I had better not, perhaps, be present upon that occasion. 

S788. Were you able to ascertain what was the fqrm of trial observed upon 
• I that 
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government, is it your opinion that by negocbtions any arrangement could 
be made by which offences done to Chinese, or by Chinese done to Euro- 
peans, could be conducted at Canton in some pre-ai ranged order, with a 
view of doing justice to both parties? — I believe it would be a most difficult 
arrangement to make, but I consider that such an arrangement might be 
made j and I have been told that all foreigners tributary to China, on the 
neighbouring fiontiers of their own country, have an understanding that 
in all cases of homicide and death, the parties concerned shall be, sent to 
their own country for trial, and therefore I should imagine that an arrange- 
ment of that sort might be made with Europeans.* 

3787, Is it the fact that the Russian government maintain an agent at 
Pekin ?— They have got an establishment tliere for the purpose of acquiring 
tlie language, in order to conduct the trade which is carried on at the.Xron- 
tiers; but 1 do not believe they have any political agent there. 

5788. Are you aware whether any arrangement has been made by which 
that permission has been given to them which hitherto has been refused to 
Englishmen, or in what manner that has been effected? — I am not aware 
how that has been effected j it is generally supposed that it was for the 
mutual conduct of the trade. 

5789. Are not the Russians c^cIuded from the port of Canton?— They 
are. 

5790. ‘ How long has that been tlie case? — I believe from time imme- 
morial ; having an inland trade on the northern fiontier of the empire, the 
Chinese donot permit the K ussians to trade by ^ea at the port of Canton. 

3791. Does not the phinese government in its edicts in cases of homicide, 
generally omit the name of tiie offender, and merely demand that the cul- 

f irit should be delivered up to them ; thus assuming that foieigners have a 
egal power of. examining offenders, and of deciding upon their guilt or 
innocence? — ^That is the course they pursue generally j they sometimes, 
however, name the captain of the ship, if they can trace the offender to any 
sliip. 

3792. Are you aware that Captain'Delkes obtained permission to be 
present at an examination of one of the sailors at a Chinese tribunal, and 
that the moment he attempted to interiere, he was fepelled with some 
circumstances of indignity ?— I have heard that stated to be the case. 

\ 3793. Are you aware in what way that gentleman had given offence by 
his interference?— No, I am not j it was before I was in China. 

• 3794'. Are you of opinion that a King’s consul, unconnected with the 
trade, and having no greater power over it than consuls generally have, 
would be able to exert any considerable influence over the Chinese local 
government?— I consider that a King’s consul would not be productive of 
ihe advantage contemplated by the petitioners; the Chinese, I am of 
opinion, would not regard the power of a King’s consul alone, unless sup- 
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Americans? — I should say decidedly, that such a change would prove 
injurious. 

3803. Is not the prevention of this change mainly to be attributed to the 
exertions of the servants' of the East India Company? — should say so 
decidedly, it has been our endeavour always to prevent the establishment 
of a Cohong, and to promote the trade generally j and whatever advantages 
have been gained by the East India Company, have been enjoyed by all 
foreigners indiscriminately^ 

3S04. Have the Russians, whom you state to he at Pekin, any political 
capacity? — I am hardly prepared to answer, from being ignorant of the 
subject j but I have always' been given to understand that their situation is 
one purely of a commercial nature. * ^ 

3805. Do you understand that the Russian missionaries have been dis- 
missed from Pekin : — I iiave not iieard that. 

3800. Are the Roman Catholic missionaries dismissed r — The Roman 
Catholic mi$sionaric.s, I believe, are all dismissed, with the exception of one 
individual, who is a very infirm man, who is left there j two have been dis- 
missed since 18^0. 

S 8 O 7 . Are there not missionaries from other parts of Kurope, who aie 
admitted into China ?--Tliere arc missionaries from other parts of Europe 
that travel through the couutry, and are admitted clandestinely j three left 
Macao *about six months before 1 left China; 1 heard from them from the 
interior of China; they were afraid to address their principal, who was the 
agent of the Propaganda Fide at Macao, and they addressed their letter 
to me, with an intreaty that I would forward their letter to this ngent at 
Macao. 

3808. Do you think the Chinese government are not aware of their 
entrance? — They w’ent under disguise as Chinamen, and ^the Chinese go- 
vernment were not aware of it. 

3809. If discovered, would they be seized and punished ; — Most cer- 
tainly ; they would very probably lose their beads. 

3810. Has not the establishment at Pekin been broken up? — Yes; indi- 
viduals are still enterprising enough to embark in tl;at concern, but I believe 
very seldom with success. • 

3811. Do you believe that the Russian establishment possess any con- 
siderable weight at Pekin? — I have never understood that they do. 

3812. Do not you conceive that the circumstance of releasing the Hong 
merchants collectively from the responsibility of the debts of tiie individual 
Hongs is one of the most severe blows that could be given to the prosperity 
of the private trade?— certainly consider it in that light, though I believe 
it was done with the best intention by the" committee, as being a collateral 
cause of tlie embarrassments of the merchants. 

4 B ' ‘ 3813. Is 
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3813. Is there any other means to w!»ich an individual merchant can reioct 
for the recovery of l»s claims at Canton ? — In those very arrangemeati 
which have been made by the Chinese government, upon the proposition 
tliat the merchants should no longer be answerable for each others debts, 
they point out a way for the recovery of foreign claims at Canton They 
say that, in all commercial transactions, at the close of your business youue 
to strike a balance, if a CIniiese Hong merchant owes a foreigner money, 
and he refuses to pay and tlic foreigner is anxious to go away, thg 
foreigner must, before he quits China, make a representation of Ins claim, &c. 
to the hoppo, a person (like all other mandarins) most difficult of access In 
tlie event of that application being made to him, the claim of the foreigner, 
supposing the merchant fills, shall be considered just, and he shall bcenti led 
to payment of his debt , but in default of doing tins, the foreigner shall 
have no right to payment or even to appeal. Tlierc is therefore a way left 
in which Europeans can recover payment of debts, but not so advantageoas, 
certainly, as that which has been resorted to for many years past, but iwir 
abrogated. 

3814 Was not the former mode one which could be adopted by any 
single induidual?— Yes j the way in which Chunqua*s Hong failed wm 
brought about by a single individual going and impeaching bun to the viceroy 
for a debt of 80,000 dollars. 

3815. You have stated that it would be a matter of great iinpo|taac 6 if 
an arrangement could be made between the Chinese government and ours 
for cases of homicide to be tried, do you mean that they should be tried 
upon the spot?— It is a very difficult question, but I have beengneulo 
understand that such arrangements have been made with the Cochin Chiaese, 
aud other people ou the frontiers of China, for crvrovnals wudec those cireun 
stances being sent to theu: country, and being tried according to their lav^i 

3816. Are you not aware that all the witnesses must be sent 
country also? — Supposing an Englishman committed homicide, he wouMoe 
sent home, and tried according to the laws of his country, and all the mV 
nessea would, of course, be sent with him. 

3817. Are not the 0nttsh authorities at present practically uodt'r 
necessity, in China, of screening the guilty, m order to protect the mnocen , 
in cases of boniicide *— I am afraid very much so 5 sometimes we are p'at^^ 
in a peculiar situation there. 

3818. Is It not extremely desirable that some method should be found b> 
which that embarrassing predicament could be avoided ^ — Certainly, A wou a 
be most desirable, but I consider it a most difficult thing to arrange 

3819 Are you aware that Dr, Morrison once entertained a plan to con* 
stitute a tribunal at Canton for the trial of such cases ^ — No, I am not awa 
that he contemplated such apian. 

3820. VVhat number of homicides are committed upon an 
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years at Canton ? — Considering the vast influx of foreigners to that place, 
the cases are very rare 5 during my residence of twenty-five years there, I do 
not think there were above three or four. 

3821. When they do occur, do they not almost invariably occasion a sus- 
pension of the trade, and vast injury to the commerce of the port ? — Most 
assuredly they do. 

3822. Do they not occasion a suspension of commerce, in some instances, 
for many months? — Generally, that is the result. 

3823. Do not you think that two of the new regulations which have been 
referred to, the one taking away the mutual re:>ponsibi!ity of the Hong mer- 
chants, and the olhei reducing the payment of the import duties to three 
weeks, are injurious to commerce in general? — ^That is my impression ; I 
think they have not benefited the trade there. 

3824r. What inducements do you imagine led the British mei chants there 
to join so cordially in requesting those two regulations ? — I am at a loss to 
understand ; it appears to have been a very short-sighted policy on their part. 
1 believe the committee were actuated with the view of pi eventing the 
embarrassments of the merchants generally, and certainly the payment of 
each others debts was 3 collateral cause of serious embarrassment; there can 
be no doubt, however, that the abrogation of the old system of the mutual 
responsibility of the Hong merchants for each others debts will be severely 
felt by foreigners generally. 

3825. Does it not appear to you that ultimately the whole Hong would be 
brought into a state of bankruptcy if that system had been allowed to go on ? 
— ^Not to the extent that my colleagues made it appear, but it certainly was 
to be apprehended, that if Chunqua’s Hong failed, the probability was, that 
Mowqua’s might follow, and perhaps one or two of the poorer ones. 

382d. Is it probable that so many as four would have stood, when all the 
debts of the others had come upon them for payment? — It is difficult to say, 

’ but I should think that four of them would have stood ; Howqua, Puankhe- 
qua, Goqua, and Mowqua I think would have stood. 

3827. But if they had not stood, the whole would ultimately have fallen 
upon Howqua ? — It is most probable that it would. 

3828. May not one reason for their wish to make these regulations have 
been a principle of justice, in order to give new regulations in favour of the 
Chinese as well as in favour of foreigners? — It may^have been so ; but I con- 
sider that both these two regulations were m favour of the Chinese, 

3829. Were not the other regulations in favour of the foreignere — They 

were. , 

^ 3830.' Is it not injurious to the general interests of the trade, that 

foreigners should deal to any great extent upon credit with the natives? — 
Certainly it is. , . , 

4-BS 3831. Are 
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3835. You have slated two sources of revenue; are you aware that the mint la Aug ibiU 

duties, foi instance, which in 1792 weie £5,000, have increased to £32,000 ? 

— That IS \ery likely ‘f ^ '/ 

383() Are you aware also that the stamps, which were only £53,000, have 
incre-ised to £238,000? — lhat may also be. ^ 

3837, Do you consider stamps to be a tax upon the inhabitants of the 
couiUr), or paid by foreigners ^ — Not paid by foreigners certainl) , though 
the opium is. 

S83S. Are you aware that the customs of the country also have increased 
fiom £78,000 to £367,000’ — A considerable portion of this is paid by 
foreigners 

3839 The salt monopol), which you mentioned, has increased fiom 
£1,054,000 to £2,382,000? — One observation may be made asapplicable to 
ill those facts generally Suppose jou were to abandon the tax on land, and 
to supply yourselves by taxes of another sort, a capitation tax, and taxes on 
commodities, a tax on corn, for example, a tax on salt, and other articles ot 
necessary consumption , as it is still true that nine>tenths, and probably a 
larger proportion, of the annual produce of India is denved from tlie hnd, 
those taxes would m the -iggreg^te fail in like proportion upon the land, 
whethei you luteiided it or not Tlie sources of production are the sources 
of taxation , and as the great source of production in India, winch yields so 
much of all that it does produce as to leave little behind, is the land, it 
follows, 111 my humble opinion, that the revenue must proportionally be 
denved from that source 

3840. May not a revenue be raised in India, as in other counts us, by the 
increase of trade, by commercial transactions, and by vannus other internal 
1 egulations, without the possibility of Us falling upon the rent of 1 md, when 
that IS fixed ? — If j ou increase the sources of production, undoubtedly j on 
increase the sources aUo of tixaiion, because the sources of production and 
the sources of taxation are ilie same The moment you introduce to any 
considerable extent manufactures and trade into the country, there are new 
sources of production, and of course new sources of revenue, but so long as 
the land is almost the only soiiice of revenue, so long must it of necessity be 
the only or the principal source of taxation 

3841. Does not the result of our experience from 1792 to 1828 show ihat 
there has been an increase in the otiier sources of revenue, exceeding the 
whole amount of the land tax at the lime of the settlement’ — The facts are, 
that the land revenue, three millions and odd, being fixed, has been stationary, 
while the revenue denved from salt and opium has mounted up to lour 
millions, but that two of those millions denved from opium are paid by 
foreigners, and have no bearing upon ray opinion with respect to the necessity 
as well as good policy of deriving revenue from the land. The salt tax is* 
distnbuted over a large population, and it is impossible to determine how 
much It intercepts of what would otherwise be extracted from the land 

. 3842. In 
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and Orissa where rfiA* „ tbe revenue in Bengal, Rebar 

one half! or aboi? forr/. ‘b® whole isleisthaa 

sixty eight in a liundred'al^^hK'^'* whereas in 1793 it aasaboot 

and did not include the mrf* ^ remark of course extended to India generall), 
be considered by therosew'“!v °f Bengal, which ought to 

course the Jin^uacrp Besides, when I said nine tenths, I used of 

aimin" only at an nnnrr. S^neral recollection, and could be understood m 
rendefsTt neceTsa?^^^^^^ ‘Ire precise’fact. The question hoacrer 

wish, in these stateiMnts extend ^ already inUmaled, my 
as not vouching for the nerfeet xe ® over an immense field, to be understood 
he found accurate ,„ aii ,l_ “"tatiy of my recollection. I belieie Ishall 
never trust to mv nwn morv, batters In the minor circuDistances I 

the source still m TP<mr i I have occasion for accuracy I go to 

I believe that what T answer which lias now been questioned, 

extraordinary suddIv from r. ’ Bengal out of the question, and its 

aste It anno K “><= 

£2,382,000, which*^waa thp nm mcreased from £l,051,000 to 

•rnereasB otherwise Thau L?„"‘ ■" '¥7-®® How do you account for tbot 
peiity of the country ? increased consumption and consequent pros- 

proportion of it “odes of accounting for a great 

Wiien we first established the monopoly we were by no 
^ ’’ means 
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means so peifect in our prevention of smuggling as we are now, and a very 
large proportion of the salt consumed made its way through the means of 
smuggling into the country. 

384-7 Are )ou aware that whilst the revenue is more than doubled from 
the salt monopoly, the price in the same time has increased more than fifty 
per cent ^ — The price, I believe, has been slightly progressive 

8848 Does not that large increase of consumption, notwithstanding the 
increase of price, which consequently would limit the use, show that there 
must be increased prosperity in the country? — ^Tliereis a considerable increase 
of population, and there is a very great diminution of smuggling. 

3849. Is there any particular period to which your attention is directed as 
regards the prevention of smuggling, because, by the returns before the 
Committee, the progressive increase is regular but gradual ? — The observa- 
tion With regard to smuggling would be exactly of the same sort. Ihe 
improvement m the prevention of smuggling has been a process going on from 
year to year, the experience of one year a^rding instruction for the practice 
of the next 

3850 You are probably aware that the gross revenues of all India amount 
to about £22,800,000, whilst the land ux of all India amounts only to thirteen 
millions and i half Would you therefore desire that the whole twenty two 
millions required for the expenses of India should be raised by a land tax, or 
doyoa conceive it possible that sucli means should be resorted to ? — What I 
stated was, that the revenue from the land should be limited b rent 1 think 
It of great importance for any country, that as large a portion of tJie wants of 
its government should be supplied from the rent of land as can be, with- 
out infringing private property , that the rent of land, wherever it has not 
been converted into private property, is an invaluable resource to the state , 
ind I gave it as my opinion tliat if tlie whole of the wants of the government 
in India could be supplied from this source, and all other taxes were remitted, 
India would be placed in a situation with regard to finance superior to that 
ot any other country in the world , because m those circumstances I should 
consider the population of India to be untixed 

3851 Admitting the same interpretation to rent which jou have now given, 
and considering that the amount of rent (o be raised is limited, do you think 
it possible to raise the revenues in India necessary to support the government 
there, and that recourse must not be had to other sources I believe that at 
present the rent of land in India is not adequate to the wants of the goveru- 
ment, because I believe that upon the whole, with the exception of the 
permanently settled provinces in Bengal, where a portion of the rent goes to 
other parties, the whole of the rent is taken, and in some cases more , there- 
fore my opinion is that the rent of the land in India is not equal to the expen- 
diture of government and that under the present state of expenditure a 
recourse to other sources is unavoidable 

3852. You have stated that it would be a most enviable situation for any 

country 
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J rnUE^q. able to raise all the expenses necessary to fondTuhTgove!’'’"'' 

^ renf* and dispense With Other tTV(»Q . government 

ot^ndiaastotheVl>a ieroHn^^^ 

possibly take placepLi niftbri^afct^ouUrf 

gi eater amount. uuuui or n, ana to a much 

scrffl'yon'LVt Ttlirr^t ‘onaPr^lba'; 'T '" 

without the application of caniul ’ I 'i"" ’ '>1' ‘te sol 

examination*! tn ..o • — i have endeavoured befoie, on former 

tile whole of the siirnl, 'atlnctly as I could what I mean by rent, whiciiis 
oral onL thren^^^^^^^ '™'" diking full remu 

371 much a, fochtslahonraild the use of his capital; in ofa 

employ his capital on^helll' ''"’""‘■'"■''l' knowingly give for leave to 

179n.M \vhen whole of India, from the year 

S-Ioofh 1 s n. Ihfo! ‘.‘Si P""." “f ‘f it l'“> ‘i'tressdte 

sources have been 18^--8, is not lliat a proof that other Impomet 

Tries 1 self- -ncieasing the lelntie of India?-The fact 

proves Itself, taxes to that amount have been raised. 

so large a Dronortilnif 1'““ ‘'ated that government ilermnj 

be one of the rao t fnn ' * •‘ntenue tiom the rent of land, appeared to jouto 
hlanl in clr„Tiel “"?ii"'?"’**“«^* can oc^lr’^'in any coonlay, 
tiuly without taxation °‘^a 'n ^ ti'e state aie supplied really and 

coulry relaiTl„3 “."i.'* “ 'i" ‘his sonice goes, the people ol ihe ' 

drain iitlier upon the n/ A ^ oPtliegovernmeiit being supplied without 

man’s capital.^ Can vl sutll 1’™'*“?= 

of taxation, derived tlom the h ^ any other productive soorce 

ment which ha« i ^ barbarous piedecessors of the British govern- 

dirin^t'ImM rem oTr&‘t1 ““'“"'"e' 

that it lii« Jnrl rasr. a *300, but, on the contiary, are you not aware 

pre udices oAhe contrary to the feelings and 

crease ot the salt Ld^OD’ui'"^ ' as stamp duties, town duties, house taxes, m- 
provinces vvheie they werJhefQr°°P°l!‘'“’ “"'gi''a“"g '■>»"' =ven in places and 
given rise in somM ;»«♦ before unknown, and the imposition of which has 
W onToMhose t.-?» ^1 msurrection ?-I am not aware that 

ment of the East Ind»n Pom* •■ogethei unknown in India before the goiern* 
not. Even stamus T Iiav.» tbe house tax and town duties certainly 

is a laige list of tax.P« wh' ^ y-ero not altogether unknown ; but there 

rous for my recollectinn h^t ®*‘tish government has lemitted, too nume* 
y recollection, but of which the aecouiit will be found in thedoee- 

' nients 
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ments before the Committee. The taxes included under tlie head of Sayer, 
which have been remitted, were very numerousand very vexatious. 

S857* Do the opportunities you had of acquaintance with the correspon- 
dence witli India at tlie time enable you to say whether tliose duties and 
taxes have not been remitted because they were unproductive and failed to 
succeed, and not on any principle such as you have stated ought to regulate 
the taxation of India? — Most decidedly on principle. It will appear by tiie 
documents before the Committee that there have been the most earnest in- 
junctions to consider inexpedient all cases of small duties that were vexatious 
to the people in the collection, and to use every possible exertion to get rid 
of them. 

3858. Do you recollect any one of those that was remitted on principle? 
—A great many ; taxes on bullocks, taxes on ploughs, taxes on vegetables, 
taxes OB a vast variety of small articles, and the whole of the extra cesses 
that were levied by zemindars and others; of all which particulars there is 
abundant evidence in the volumes of Selections. 

3829. Are you not aware that the town duties enacted on all cities of 
Bengal are altogether new ?— New m form. There was not anything the 
same in form then existing in some of the places where we introduced it, and 
that for a particular purpose; but it was certainly not a thing unknown to 
former governments, as the question appears to imply. 

3860. Are you not awaie that the imposition of the house tax at Benares 
in 1810 led to a disturbance, and also in Bareilly in 1816, because they were 
altogether new? — It was not the tax, but a combioation of circumstances. 
The tax was introduced for the sake of what was called the subsidiary 
police, the establishment of chokedars in cities, towns, and sudder zillah 
stations; and the objection of the people was to this particular police, and 
the mode of its introduction, more than to the new tax on the houses, which 
was not persevered in. 

3S6l, ilre you not aware also, (Iiat in the Bombay territory and in Cut- 
tack the salt monopoly is altogether new ? — The salt monopoly at Bombay is 
altogether abolished ; no such thing exists at Bombay, and it never existed 
otherwise than partially. 

3862. How is the salt revenue derived at Bombay ? — By a duty. 

3863. Are you aware that at Madras the salt monopoly is new ?— The salt 
tax is not new at Madras. Salt has always been a subject of taxation in 
India ; our mode of raising it is new. 

3864. Does it come within your knowledge, that one of the principal 
alleged causes of the rebellion which took place io 1817 in Cuttack was the 
imposition of the new salt monopoly?— I think the word “rebellion,” ap- 
plied to those disturbances in Cuttack, is not a correct name for them ; they 
had little to do with any particular tax, they rose from a dislike of our 
system generally ; the machinations and tutbulence of a ceitain Rajah, the 
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38GJ Is It your impression, tllat taxes proiluctive of reveniis l,„.l, 

u?erfro;^re''frrre“"i:mrpToi^^^^^^ 

CMcdilio, be no, Jo ■"expedient, and should iiilh the uls,« 

Sefecln if i‘ II I 1'”’ '''= ''““"J ‘he volsmes .i 

adverted 0 and ha fi' ‘""’I' ''"e been partienhil, 

“eTeonlf or “hstriictive to the,nlnstrr.'t 

iitniLtexJcdition^ abolished “ heen directed tobeanluhe 

of eoliLioV' {^7,1"’.?™“'°".. '■ ‘he great erpe.ee 

Cno luMm /.V ““■e'enue wb.eli those taxes produced ?- 

nard was in all exclusively, I am of opinion lint re 

follectrn. *"‘ely ought to be had, to the expence of 

tivo^aj t?*tho'^nof**^* ■nvolve the consequence that they became iinproiluc 
rsf^rnce 'ffiir; arnorp-Jiri^fl^^"*'^ disfontmued a.,.. 

the Koverl™en/fr*!.*i°'° hygniung the rent of the land, themnuof 
‘inv man’s lahniir any drain, ciiher upon llie produce of 

rentd.suLurl\r*'‘" ‘’f^nymar.^s capital, yiu of coLemeau 

rent distinct from the profits of capital ?-ClcarIy 

parts in S‘'oss produce of the soil as forty fire 

done m Benryal nn ? assumed as the share of government, as has been 
fifty five Darb n, settlement, ranging from forty fiieW 

assessed on a riiH ^ *c<jucn(ly been done at Madras, or when the taxis 
rSn accaJd.nl t by officers whose cor 
be*trusled. unle-s^undw th«°'’" '» S" g‘'S'“ ‘"“t they ire never to 

morally cerLain thn* <t superintendence of a stranger, does it not seem 
profits of caoital considerable portion, of the 

portionftXvebTn^^^^^^^^^ the cultivators. suppoLg those 

you meant t^osav^ understand that in your former answer 

than the net ren^lf th i” j consideration, you thought that more 

■xtheopimM deaidt ‘"hen ?-ThIt is my opinion , ingf 

P decidedly of the Court of Directors, and of all the gov ernmenls 
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in India, who have given instructions upon that supposition, and accord- 
ingly very large remissions ha\ e been made during a series of past years. 

3871. If such has been the case heretofore, does it not inevitably follow, 
from the system which exists, and fiomyour oi\’D statement as to the mode 
in which you would recommend annual settlements to be made, that it is 
impossible to be avoided ? — I have staled that, tliough difficult, it is in my 
opinion perfectly possible to avoid over assessment; and I have never recom- 
mended annual settlements. 

3872. You were understood to say that it could only be by an inspection 
of tbeproducefromyear to year that a just estimate could be made of what 
the land was capable of producing ? — When the question was put to me 
with respect to leases, which I stated to be in my opinion a great instrument 
for the encouragement of agriculture, and attaining agricultural prosperity, 
I stated, in conjunction with that opinion, that in the present circumstances 
of the i;yots and the circumstances of India, there were great difficulties in 
the way of deriving those advantages from leases, which, in more fortunate 
circumstances, are derived fiom them. 

3873. The territories of Madras being thinly peopled throughout, the land^ 
in many provinces sandy, naturally Sterne, ana deriving the greatest part of 
its productive powers from artificial irrigation, attended with heavy expense, 
is It not certain, that when a large land-tax is taken in such situations, the 
gieater portion of it must consist, not of rent properly so called, and as )ou 
have defined it, but of the profits of capital; and must not such a tax there- 
fore prove highly injurious to the industry of a country ?— If you take more 
than the rent ; if you tax the profits of stock laid out upon the land, there is 
no doubt you will obstruct the piogress of the cultivation of land, because 
capital will not resort to it upon tliese terms; but it appeals to me to be by 
no means necessary that more should be taken from the land than the rent 
of the land, at Madras more than anywhere else. The same means that can 

vt «\se.wU«ve, \i\\\ prevent vl aUo there, and vrv reality, as far aa ewr 
government at Madras is in question, the expense of ii rigalion is that of the 
government, and not of the people, with very insignificant exceptions. 

Can you state what in your opinion would be the best means of 
preventing the ryot cultivators being called on for the excess of a proportion 
of the produce, which you consider has been and would be detrimental if 
continued ? — I have stated generally that there is no other mode of doing it 
in India but what is done in England and every where else, by every owner 
of land without exception; be endeavours to ascertain as accurately as he 
can, in the circumstances of every farm, what it can afford to pay. That has 
been done over a great part of India with a great deal of care and a great 
deal of exactness. 

3875. Are you not awaie (hat there is no one thing moie difficult to be 
ascertained in England than that point which you have now stated ; and if 
that be so in England, with all the assistance we have, and on the spot, do 
4 0 2 . you 
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you consMer it likely that in India any better. results could follow! II 

Stated my opinion very stron<r]v alronrliy -f • , . I bve 

culty, buu-t is distinctly to ^ thing of estreme diS. 

evil by abandoning ra^ as the iesonrcTrf u 

difficulty would exist in the government, became the ace 

whatsoever. ' “ “''inta of the land 

answered i thL iTe no orlw r I nonceiva, I have alrad, 

but those amplo?^ in Eni an7T^“^ “eerlam.ng the value of Endin ledh 
Studied means of acciiracifli'ivp'l J shouJd state that more careful and 
than are very commonTn recourse to m some places in India 

stimulus* I alliidp frt fK a e\en where private interest affords the 
of years in the Deccan fn'^r f 7 ”*^ surveys that have been going on for a series 
and attention to avoid exhibiting a care 

thatis notsufficienf which can hardly be exceeded. Even 

act with; and it is alwavs'^^n imperfect instruments in India to 

observinz the farHitv f another source ot Information, b; 

tion (0 th®c condu]o^ of L'to' ' r ’’ “““• 

ever there is reason in K*r Prom year to year, making remission where- 

of India where that nhn*? k Committee to any one poilioa 

• improve the country^has Le^id'" to protect the ryots and 

instance, .and as" v7dence to M. n’’ P°‘"' ” 

which arc now before the r * of Mr. Chaplin, in those volumes 

individual ryots • for ihn nnunttee, exhibiting great care to protect the 
point of view is de« ® baforc, Ihlt settlement in a geoerd 

over a great part of thnf ^ '''*^S6'SettIenient» cognizance has been taken 

holcling^fevc^yna t “li cinilib'™ “f"’' 

Jpefore the settlement i<i village, and poltahs given to then 

the revenue surveyor in Poon”b^’. Reports ofilr. Prinsle, 

attention of the Committee lately received, which are well worthy of the 

the accuracy of M^r district to which you have referred bear out 

'Pheie is nothine that imn?.* optnions, as stated in the Report alluded to? 

course exceedingly imperfil:®"* evidence from experience is of 

upon Malabar, that onp^fh^^ Thomas Munro, in his Report 

ata.x on fruit-trees Ma *‘cvenue of that province is derived from 

palms, the pepper-vinp question, such as the 

, the jack, the mangoe and others, grow cither in poof 

sandy 
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can be occupied, or in dry and comparatively sterile lands, unfit for the pro- 

dnction of valuable crops of corn, which are equally abundant *, and as the 

trees in question take from four to ten years to bear,' is it not plain that in 

this case, which is far from being a singular one tliroughout the Madras 

presidency, that the tax purporting to be abind-tax has no featnre whatever 

of such an import? — I do not think that the circumstance of this tax upon 

the fruit-trees in Malabar bears out the conclusion which the question seems 

to imply. 

S880, Where land is poor, and the period of yeaw in which a crop is pro- 
duced great, will not, in that case invariably, the rent, as defined by you, be 
small in proportion ? — Every thing depends upon the value of the produce ; 
a peculiar produce may have a high and even a monopoly value, from the 
quantity of soil qualified to produce it. There are some vineyards producing 
grapes of a particular quality, which, though exceedingly sterile, yield enor- 
mous rents. 

3881. Do you mean that they afToid a proportion of the gross produce 
eqnal to what better lands would afford, taking into account the canital 
employed in both ? — I leave out of the account the gross produce altogether ; 
my standard is the surplus produce of the soil, after a full remuneration to 
the cultivator. 

3883. Are you aware whether the collectors in India take the same view 
which you do of leaving the gross produce out of their sight in the settle- 
ments they make, or do not they settle the rent almost invariably according 
to the portion of gross produce?—- 1 believe that the great proportion of the 
collectors have no very clear ideas about rent, nor very distinct notions of 
what it consists ; but there is one of them, Mr. Pringle,’ the gentleman Ihave 
before mentionejl, who the Committee, if they look at Iiis Report^ will see 
has a correct notion of it, takes It as his standard. 

3883. Do you then confine your observations to one out lOf the numerous 
collectors there are fn India r— -I should say that collectors generally have not 
that,notion, and that in general the governments in India hitherto’ have not 
had it ; but this principle has recently been strongly inculcated upon all the 
governments by the authorities at lioroe ; I mean tbe principle of rent, not 
that of a proportion of the gross produce. 

3884). Are the Committee to understand that they have authority to make 
those remissions of the revenue to enable (hem to make their assessment 
upon the just principles you have slated? — ^Entirely soj ithe most explicit 
djrections have been given to consider that all that government is entitled to 
take, or can take with safety to its own interests, is the surplus of the 
produce of the soil,' after a full remuneration to the cultivator for .his labour 
and stock. 

3885. Have any returns arrived at the India-House from any of the dis- 
tricts 
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that in mv oolninn n T”"? ,''■“ I have already made. Ihavesl.led, 
taken as the standard Etnas produce of the land can ever te 

according to all the various proportions of the produce go as real, 

others a fifth others s Rnahtics of the soil, some lands yielding no real, 
of a sliUmo ; others a third, and other portions ofiheeoil, 

pduce. half, or more tllan halfof tbegmi 

lialTwa's the'a!snmod*".n*'’*'‘^c‘o°”‘^'^"“^ before this Committee that oae 
Provinces and that Government in the Ceded and Conquered 

mk”ne an aLe«l’„f " “ ■=“« that had been taken, the 

statement correct P—IiT!!^ S'lass work, do yon think tbt 

produce being taLn' timf m,.,r ] “f “oa half of the grest 

wherever it has been used Tl! .’“r® 

sible Unhinnilir »>s can be a standard ]s per/ectlyjmpos. 

where * and t P^^h-hos too much of guess wori every 

little better than guess svoJk‘*in E^'l "''■“‘‘d' ,P“*' ""J' 

India to make it lA HhIcv England. Great pains liave been taken m 

can as a paniciarcit T*'' j and I alluded to the Dec- 

bilities of the soil tL cost of"^^ T' “soertam the cipa* 

after the remuneration is made rthe'climvatom!'’' 

country by the comStion^^orth “ determined in every 

who desire to purchase it- an?'’*'-™ dispose qfl and tbo-e 

trarily and cnidplv fl^for seeing tliat the land-tax in India is arbi* 

petition, how can^it witFTin^'* 1*^ one party only, in the absence of all com* 

of rent at all? In tM show of justice come, under the denomination 

which it is not tio«!«iht * there are three or four things mixed up, to 

that the rent J/?and d together. In the first pUce, I 

tot land does not depend upon competition j it consists, 
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have already stated, of the surplus which remains after remuneration made to 
the cultivator for his labour aud for his capital. 

' 3889. Do you mean to say that rent, generally'speaking, does not depend 
on competition ? — Clearly so ; I mean that my words should be understood 
in the largest sense. 

3890. As it is admitted that the land-tax of India is arbitrarily and crudely 
determined, why do you call that portion which the government receives a 
rent? — I have not called it a rent; I have said tJiatwhat is received in India 
1 fear exceeds what I have dedned to be rent. 

3891. Is not the value or amount of the share of the produce of the land 
that any land can afford to give ascertained by the competition to hire that 
land ? — The competition to hire land among the fanners in England is 
undoubtedly an element for ascertaining the value of tlie land, which you 
are to a considerable degree deprived of in India. This competition is not 
a competition on the part of the landlord, but a competition on the part of 
the tenants, and their competition must be limited by that simple principle 
which I have already stated, that of full remuneration to them for their labour 
and capital. 

SS9^ Are the Committee to understand that that which has hitherto 
been paid under the name of land-tax in India does not deserve the name 
of renti^lt deserves the name of ren^ and it deserves the name of some- 
thing more. My conception is, that the governments in India have de- 
rived the rent of land ; but they unhappily have not limited their demand 
to the rent. That which 1 should call rent has been takeo, .and something 
more. 

3803. Are the Committee to understand that the land-tax of India which 
has been hitherto received, consists not only of the rent, but of a share of the 
profits of the capital employed in that land ? — Yes. 

3894'. And that in proportion to the extent to which that share of the 
profits has been exacted, you consider that the tenantry have been injured? 
— ^Yes; unduly, because partially taxed. 

3^95. In the Bengal Revenue Selections, vol. 1, p. 181, in the Revenue 
Letter from Bengal Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 17th of July 1813, 
signed by Lord Minto, N. B. Edmonstone, and Archibald Seton, in the 
S9th paragraph, are the following word's : “ Olyections have been made to 
tlie tithes at home, because, being levied in proportion to the increased 
produce of estates, 'they necessarily operate to the discouragement of agri- 
culture. If this objection be founded in regard to the limited demand for 
tithes, how much more forcibly will it apply in a case hke the present, in 
which the government may aim at drawing to its own treasury, not a tenth 
of the increased produce of estates, but a third, a moiety, or two-thirds, 
or any other proportion which may have been contemplated of such im- 
provement.” Are you not of opinion that a land-tax, levied under such 

circumstances, 
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that mode of assoMmon'i'?' ^t°1‘ “!'?' I’onod an alteraUon lias been raide m 
oxtsted It has been 1 J \ * ‘jjould siy that that mode ot assessment neier 
becauso^t Vos ibn ,,r.n‘ “'■“‘"’S ‘I'OI misl't be had tenet, 

before us though in ^ theoretically taken by the gosernment tliatveot 
assessnmrit lla ®bee?. ’l'■“‘'" ■'>o|>cratts5. Vnh us the ground of 

the state of the ullage a!i/?f't1,'e‘land.‘'°™“ 

lVovii]ce 3 ^uen'°iwi/”tn****i **’ sctticiiiciits made lu the Upper 

— Uijon the priiicinlG irVi'* ' to the gross produce of the soil* 

not ^ ^ tJhiiig a portion of the gross produce, dccidedlj 

the\ were bv olhci^tx'Vi^^ «cre the .'lisessnieiits made, lesned as 

lands ?_If /am obh crudely infonncd of the niue of the 

in anterior jears, ihal Uas principle, I say the payment 

gq.,j ^ tjuiding principle than any otJier 

fi\ed — The^Vau«u*iirof” f I"‘'»ciplo the pa^mentaof former) ears were 
iiWity of the cultivators to pa^T*^ ^caiswere in general regulated b/the 


tliat such was'the *” despatches fiom JlatJns state 

revenue vial t 

have believed him I>pm„ Uiesoil? — If he had stated so 1 should not 

"hen his words a ui impossibility; but he appears to nie. 

he has talked of this j!l“ “‘'’J““’f‘"f®'l“elcd. to have stated tliereierse, 
talked of in En^^land \v ? ^ .principle, in the same way as it has been 

^"cland. We have all of us heard of a threefold dmsionofthe 

produce 
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produce in England, a third to the landlord* a third to the soil, and a third 
tp the, cultivator; but we know perfectly well that the exaction of rent is not 
regulated by any such idea. All that is true with respect to Sir Thomas is, 
that he has used the language of the country, the language of the division, 
without acting upon the principle. 


Veneris^ die j^ugusltf 1831. 


JAMES MILL, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

3903. Are l)ie Committee to understand that the opinion you have given 
as to the ryotwar settlement being the one you would recommend in India, 
baa been come to on a consideration of the amount of revenue collected in 
Bengal, and also in the other provinces of India?— My opinion has been 
come to on a consideration of all the circumstances connected with the 
revenue, but more especially from the consideration of the protection and 
well-being of the ryots. 

3904>. Besides Bengal, Debar, and Orissa, is not Benares also a district 
where the perpetual settlement has been made r— -Yes, 

8905. Are you aware that the revenue of Benares, from the period of its 
permanent settlement in 1795 to 1828-29, has advanced at the rate of eighty 
per cent., and from 1809-10 to 1828-29 at the rate of about twenty-nine per 
cent.? — I know it has increased very considerably. 

S906. In answer to question 3380 and 3383, you have stated that there 
was a decline in the revenue of Benares in the period of seven years, from 
1822 to 1829. Now it appeals from the Appendix to the Second Report of 
the Select Committee in 1810, that the revenue in Benaies in 3792-3 is put 
down at £142,850, being a period before the permanent settlement. In the 
year 1795-6, the year of the permanent settlement, it is put down at 
£408,805, and in the Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee of 
1830, page *, the total revenue of Benares for 1809-10 are put down at 
£570,486.; for the year I8I7-IS they are put down at £624,354, and in the 
year 1827-28 they are put down at £778,533, showing an increase in the 
whole of the revenue between the period of the permanent settlement from 
£408,865 to £778,533. If those accounts are correct, does it not appear that 
both in Bengal, Belur, and Orissa, and in Benares, where the permanent 
settlement exists, the total revenue at each^place has very considerably 
increased ? — 1 believe it has, upon the whole^ in those provinces. 

3907- Are you aware that in the other provinces of India generally, where 
the permanent settlement does not exis^ and where the periodical sktle- 
4 D ' raents 
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menta are made, the revenue has decreased f— The revenue has not moeistd 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

3908 Are the Committee to understand that you have stated that the 
government of India may, not only without detriment, but with sienal advac 
tage to the community, assume the full rent of land as a tax’— Yes. 

S 909 . Do you mean that the class of landlords or proprietors of the soil 
which IS a class denying the rent of land and subsisting upon u, is not con' 
sidered by you actually necessary in the frame of the Indian government - 
1 consider them by no means necessary, and if we may judge by previous 
experience, I should consider them hurtful. 

3910. Then your opinion is, that the rent of India may be collected by 
immediate settlement with the cultivators, without the intervention of 
zeraindais or proprietors to live on a portion of the rent’— Yes. 

3911. A.S you have well considered the manner in which you would 
recommend the settlement to be made, and as it is presumed from your 
answer to a former question, that you would grant leases, will you state what 
pnod you contemplate, as likely to be most beneficial to the cultivator and 

0 the government ?— I think the leases should be of considerable 
a ew years more or 1 considei of no material importance, but I con 
ceive, that the principle of the duration of the lease is, that there should be 
lull time during the currency of the lease, to derive the full benefit of any 
ordinary expenditure of caniifllwK.rvh 


uuruig uie currency or the lease, to derive the full benefit of 
inary expenditure of capital which the cultivation may lequire 

What would be the most suitable period in your opinion?— I thml 
V ^ be less than twenty, and I should not make it more than thirty 
years as a general rule 

3913. Up to the present period, have any leases for that period, on the 
plan you now suggest, been granted’— They have been rented not in any 
very considerable number, but instructions to that effect have been trans- 
mitted to India, and thirty years have been named by the authorities at 
nome, as the duration of a lease, which they should be willing to sanction 
tw instructions sent to every presidency of India, or if not 

denrv ^ ^ ^ ^ think they have not been confined to any one pron 

presidencie™^^ venture to say, that the instructions have gone to all the 

-The date. I.ave been recent, and .t n 
™”3'derable drscn.s.on bas taken place .n regard to 

ttotfrecpml'' '<> which you allude be found in the collec- 

which ^ S' Committee ’—I believe that those collections 

uniatmo of T" hib'e refer to other subjects, but there is a eon 

whXhe/wSV/S^n^ the India House, in 

3917 Are you aware at what period the Court of Directors had it under 
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their consideration, and actually sent orders to India fixing or recommend- 
ing leases of fifteen years, as the time that would afford every protection 
requisite to the cultivators ? — I have no recollection of those instructions. 

3918. Are the Committee to understand that up to the present period, a^ 
far as you are aware, those instructions respecting leases to which you allude, 
have been acted upon? — 1 have no reason to suppose that they have not, 
they are not of so distant a date, as to make me know that they have been 
carried into effect to any considerable extent, because we have not infor- 
mation in consequence. It may be proper to mention what is nearly equi- 
valent, that several renewals of quinquennial leases In the Bengal ceded and 
conquered provinces have taken place. They were settled fifteen or twenty 
years ago under quinquennial leases, and the instruction has been regularly 
continued, that those leases are to be renewed at the termination of those 
five years, unless there is particular reason to the contrary. 

3919. Is it intended by the Court of Directors that one uniform system 
with regard to leases should be adopted in India, or arc there various periods 
of arrangement according to the different districts ? — ^I’hc Court of Directors 
abstain in general, and I think witli great wisdom, from giving directions to 
their governments abroad in any considerable particularity. They think it 
sufficient to give suggestions and general rules; to point out the great 
object to be aimed at; but they leave the governments on the spot to 
accommodate those instructions to particular circumstances. 

3920. Do the instructions proceed to fix one rent for the whole period of 
twenty or thirty years, or are the leases to be granted on an increasing rent? 
—On a fixed rent, and under this understanding, that in the present cir- 
cumstances of the ryots in India, and under the fluctuations of season, no 
such rents will be regularly collected^ Uiat frequently remissions and large 
remissions will be unavoidable. 

3921. And no increase in any case? — No increase in any case. 

3922. Is any provision made for the increase of cultivation by taking in 
waste lands, or is that to be included in the lease that is given of the land 
generally r — ^The whole of the land at the time the lease is given is included, 
and the cultivation of the waste belonging to any particular holding effected 
during the period of the lease will not give occasion to any additional 
charge. 

3923. In the Ceded and Conquered Provinces you have stated that they 
now grant leases for five years ? — Yes, which have been renewed several 
times upon the same terras. 

S92<i. In the permanent settlement by Lord Cornwallis was it not one of 
the essential points that the ryots should all have leases or pottahs?— That 
was a recommendation, and it is in my recollection that it is in a Regulation, 
but it has never been acted upon ; it was considered to be impracticable, and 
has remained a dead letter. 

4DQ . 3925. Are 
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existing lease which the ryot had was cancelled hv .h *^. f T‘'" 

ooo'r'r. ^ put an end to “ 

to thVr;Jt"rrendri:;gtt;i&^^^^^ P"?‘7 'u-st'y -J-i 

denvedlro itvetynnfertai^nrdo^ 

be so secured that he mly^onsideTk^lT^ granted the tenant should 
himself; whatever may happen durino- fh for his family or for 

—Perfectly soj it sbould^b^ a penod for which the lease runs? 

of the word. “ complete property in the most perfect sense 

raent; but Iiave any SrucSs^^h^” regard to the ryotwar settle- 
ment ?-The instruLn^rn Saad to" out as regards the village settle- 
restricted in regard to the ni?»;«o leases and long leases have not been 
for a village or other larcer dKerJ Eut where the contract is 

same time and for the samA i f ° granted, unless at the 

, of the collector to the inferior cuUivatore^ granted under the cognizance 

the villages to grant leases*^to upon the potails or mocuddumjcf 

the ryotwar system ?— Yec nn j ® ^*^‘^*y®^ors similar to those proposed under 
extent in the Deccan fn*m-.L’ ^hing has been done to a considerable 
number of those cases and ,i/”^ ^ assessment the collectors in a 

holding of every ryot in thp vMp have taken an account of tbe 

every ryot in the villace a nnirnL ^^mir own hands glien 

settlement was made with the potail * ^^scription for'as long a time as tbe 

lease the same previously to granting the 

respect to the fields or lands to the ryots or the cultivators, with 

so j a settlement equallv strin* « -ii obtain a lease of?— Undoubtedly 

middleman. * ' 1^® made for each ryot as is made for the 

sale or a change of chirf withdrawing the leases in case of 

wnunued in the Ceded and whether that practice has not still 

' Hitherto in theCededProvinSi »f Provinces, the sSrae as in Bengal?- 
ryots: the settlement has bpAnm been no contracts in favour of the 

iias been made with the mocuddums, the parties wbobaie 

been 
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been too frequently recorded in the collectors* books as' proprietors ; and the 
said proprietor has been left: to collect from the village in any mode he 
pleased j but the instructions from the Court of Directors go to tJ3e protec- 
tion of them, on the plan I have now stated. Hitherto the difficulty which 
has weighed with the authorities at even as to granting leases of more 
than five years* duration, has been that the leases were made mth the 
mocuddums and the heads of the villages, the pardes treated as proprietors, 
and that till the tenure of the ryots and the amount of payment they ought 
to make have been ascertained and defined, so as to make their rights suscep- 
tible of protection, it would be c:(cccdingly hazardous to them to give leases 
of a longer duration to the middleman or head man. . 

SQSt. Are you aware that Regulation 44, of 1793, passed as it is stated 
for the security of the public revenue, and for the protection of the land- 
holders, actually limited leases to the period of ten years ? — I am aware of 
that. 

S935. And that that same regulation cancelled all the leases on the zemin- 
dary lands that should bo sold? — Yes| but tliat law is* I believe, no longer 
in force. 

S9S6. When do you expect this regulation with respect to granting these 
long leases to come into operation ?— I expect that the rule will immediately 
come into operation; that in future settlements, whenever it is found that 
they can ascertain the circumstances of the ryots and make an agreement 
witn them, the practice will be universal ; but the making those agreements 
and ascertainments for the ryots is a process of detail and difficulty, and of 
course requires time in the operation. Instructions have been given to the 
collectors in the Upper Provinces, to proceed in tliose inquiries, village by 
village, and to make settlements in detail, as rapidly as they can effect the 
necessary inquiry. They originally went upon Uie plan of postponing the 
alteration altogemer, till an ascertainment could be made for the whole of t)je 
provinces. 

S937. You are aware that the Regulation No. 44, of the year 1793, which 
was passed for the security of the public revenue and for the protection of 
the heirs of the landholders, expressly enacts tl}at no actual proprietor of 
land shall grant pottahs or leases to ryots or other persons for the cultivation 
of lands for a term exceeding ten year^ and it further enacts that all pottahs 
granted to ryots for the cultivation of lands sold for arrears of public 
revenue, shall stand cancelled from the day of sale. Does it not appear to 
you from this, that the British Government, which made the perpetual 
settlement, did not itself attach any very great weight to the supposed 
hereditary and indefeasible rights of the ryots to the occupancy of the land ? 
— I do not think that the object, or any of the provisions of that regulation, 
though think they were impolitic, bore upon that question at all. 

39S8. In what way would this new scheme of granting these long leases 

affect that part of India which is under the permanent settlement? That 

part 
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part of India which is under the permanent settlement, I conceive it is not 
applicable to. 

S9S9. Would then the Kegulation which has been referred to still con 
tinue m force, the Regulation prohibiting the granting of leases to ryots 

I believe that that Regulation does not now continue m force, the object of 

It was to prevent alienations of the revenue. 

3940. You have referred to five yeara’ leases without increasing rents , «is 
It the practice to grant those leases m the Conquered Provinces?— Yes, in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces both, the whole of th? western pro- 
Vinces. 

3941. It appears that the amount of the land revenue of the Conquered 
Provinces in 1817-18 was 1,397.285, and in 1827-28 it was 2,016,000, boi 
do you account for that increase ?— A considerable portion of that couDlrj, 
when the leases were first made, was not settled on lease, on account of lie 
proprietors, as they called them, or head men of the villages, not beingfoni 
coming at the time. I cannot mention from recollection what was the esteal 
of the country that was placed under khas management, or annual!/ settled, 
but I conceive that this circumstance will account for much of the mcrea t 
that took place, as the leases gradually were extended. There arevanous 
other contingencies, which are perpetually happeuing , the leases axe gmn 
up, or they lapse from circumstances, to the government, and are re setuw> 
in various cases, also, there has been inciease of cultivation in tbeUpp« 
Provinces 

3942. Then you do not conceive that it is to be accounted for byaoviii* 
creasem the rent contracted for in the leases? — Certainly not, iheleasesha^e 
been renewed simply. 

3943. And there has been no increase in rent, even in the case of 
tional land being taken into cultivation? — ^Not it it distinctly bwoogww 
the particular village for which thelei^e had been contracted It is only * 
cases in which cultivation may have been extended over poilions ot t 
waste, not so contained in the lands of any village. 

3944. You said yesterday, that if there was no revenue raised in Indu Jt 

that denved from the rentot land, jou should consider that the popmai 

of India was untaxed, does not a large pi ©portion of the rural popuu 
of India consist of ryots? — ^Yes. 

SOl-S. Do you not conceive that the zemindar, under the permanent 
tlcment, has a great power of exacting money-pa/raenis from the ryots — 
believe he has unlimited power. ^ 

8946. Supposing a zemindar to be involved in necessities, 
tempted thereby to endeavour to relieve those necessities, by iji- 

largest possible payment from the ryot? — I believe he almost i.i 
does so , there are exceptions of benevolent zemindars, but I bob®' 
are very rare 

3947 
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394-7. Supposing the difficulties of the zemindar to bo incjeased by aug- 19 Aug. 1831. 
meiited taxation, or government demands upon himself, will not that induce 7 — 

him to have the same recourse for the purpose of relieving his difficulties, as 
if he was involved in those difficulties by wasteful extravagance? — I believe 
that his difficulties would operate upon him in the same way from whatever 
cause they are derived. 

3948. And tliat he would be induced to relieve those necessities by the 
same means? — Certainly,. 

3949. Would not the increased demands of the zemindar upon the ryots 
tend to encroach upon tJieir comforts, and to abridge their capital as far as 
they possess capital? — Assuredly they would. 

3950. Then, supposing increased demands upon the zemindar to induce 
him lo make increased demands upon the ryots, will not the comforts of tlie 
ryots be affected by those demands made upon them by the zemindar j and if 
those demands made upon tliem by the zemindar aieinduccd by the demands 
of government upon the zemindar, will not the comforts of the ryots be 
affected by the demands of government upon the zemindar ? — No doubt, 
according to the above chain of circumstances. . 

3931. Then increased demands by the government upon tlie zemindar 
would have the effect, through the medium of the zemindar, of affecting the 
comforts of the ryots? — I should desire, in my answer, to speak with some 
limitation of the very broad terms of the question. 1 should say, that if the 
zemindar came to be pressed by the demands of the government this distress 
would stimulate him to diaw more from the ryot, in the same way as any 
other distress he might be placed under ; but it is not easy for me to conceive 
a sec of circumstances in wliicii the zemindar should be driven to those dis- 
tresses by the exactions of government, unless he were to be rendered sub- 
ject to a peculiar tax, pressing exclusively upon the class of zemindars. 

' 3952. Is not the land revenue u tax demanded immediately of tlie zemindar 
in those countries in which the zemindar is the roiddic-man between govern- 
ment and the cultivator? — The zemindar was understood, by the terms of 
the permanent settlement, to be constituted the owner of one-tenth of the 
rent of the land, he being under engagement to pay nine-tenths of it to the 
government. This tenth is his properly ; therefore I do not consider that 
those nine-tenths which ^he governraeDt reserved to itself, when it alienated 
one-tenth to the zemindar, ought to be regarded as a tax on the zemindar. 

3933. Supposing, instead of reserving the nine-tenths, an increased 
demand was made by the government, if the zemindar was at liberty to do 
so, would he not reimburse himself by a further demand on the ryots.?— 

Undoubtedly he would do so, i^ he had not already taken from them all that 
they could give. 

3954, Then in the case in which he has not already taken from them all 
that they can give, and the coincident case of the government demand upon 

him 
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the land mthe hands of the aemindar thenonnlTnn\^ ‘ ^ 

the demand upon the zemindar lead to a fii^lipr ri wouldnot 

HHS~!~SS= 

supposmon that the pomtof^rfeation was aUamfrihat a“en?S t 

po^^of* Mrfechnn^a^^t***'* Pljopts rests Upon the assumppon that the 
Clearly SO attained in making the demands of thego^ernmect? 

belierJ'norm*^nnv^^ accomplished in any part of India?— I 

more than thpv'lvn?.ti"^*k”* cultivators paid to the government no 

had nothinir e^e to ni oilier countries to the landlord, and 

to be total§ untaxeS I-Yet! Sfru'^ raeau»^‘'‘"’ 

3959. Arp. vnii ®* 


<?Q^0 a les, tnatis my meaning, 

less change'^^Qrproper?v\haV" 

district MoorshpS^i,? j ^ ^ I oilers, such as the twenty-four pergunnalis. 


dars have hernmp .A payments by the r}ots to tue zeimn. 

thou I. fixed by prescription? — I do not believe tl‘^l 

no evidence to that effect, but I think I 


thn^ u fixed 

«Uhm the "4 pertrunif of estates called the Puteetabady talooks; cstaie. 

quently paiJ^ner^bp^'ilt that in some districts a few annas 

the introduction ofm 1* agrewbjy to the original settlement, and that from 
>n some case ?o n r . ' the value of that has mcreabed 

.1, ‘-•‘ses to a rupee, m somp p-.c;..„ . 1. amltha 


>Q some cases tn 1 r ,115 culture, the value of that has 

the possessor of two rupees per begali, ami 

down to Ins children ? r ”*1^ tJnly to enjoy the profits, but to hand 
iimren ?— 1 have no knowledge of any such circurnstauce. 

596 ^ Yon 
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believe in a great many cases not, in others they do, but I believe it is not A ug 1 831 
found that they are better cultivators than the class of leaseholders j 

8978. Can it be supposed, in looking at the class of individuals who are to 
rent the hnds in India, that such danger to any extent could take place?— 

The danger would not be immediate, because the progress of population and 
cultivation, which would render wh it would be an adequate rent at this 
moment, a good deal less than a rent, is a result which it must require many 
years to bung about. But supposing a payment was to be fixed in per- 
petuity, at the present moment, and that each of the present cultivating ryots 
was after a certain number of years, to be the owner of a ceitain portion of 
rent, I should expect the consequence I have now mentioned to take place. 

8979 How do } ou account for the improvements that have taken place in 
America and in Australia, and which are now taking place in the more 
densely peopled parts of those countries, except on the principle stated, of 
the cultivators being also the proprietors?— Those cases I think cannot very 
properly be biought into comparison with India, the circumstances are 
essentially different 

3980 Arejou not aware, that in Amenca it is notone m twenty cases 
where any person hires a farm, but that the almost general rule is, that the 
proprietor culti\ates u* — That cannot be the case where the property is 
extensive As long as the holding is small, no doubt it is so, but such great 
pioprietors as Jeffeison was in Virginia, Washington and others in various 
places, have their tenants 

8981. Then you are not aware, that the cases of having tenants are 
exceptions from the general lule m any of the States of America’— I have 
not the least doubt there are many persons m Amenca who cortiniie to accu- 
mulate, and to lay out their accumuhtions upon the cultivation of the land , 
but Ibelieve that the inducements m America aie of a very peculiar kind 

8982. Why should not the same principle operate in Indn, where so much 
waste land may be cultivated, as now operates in other parts ^ — I think the 
same motives do not exist llie people are in different circumstances A 
population of old and rich countnes transplanted into a country altogether 
new, seem to deal with land not as landlords but mercantile adventurers. 

3983 Is there not also in Bengal unoccupied land of the highest fertility J' 

— Not unoccupied land , for with respect to the uncultiv ated land, that is in 
the first instance, and for a time, very far from being fertile, "^it is covered 
with jungle 

3984 To try it by the test of experience, has not the ryotwar sy stem been 
in operation, with little interruption, foi thirty years , and fiom any informa- 
tion you possess, can you state that any improvement has taken place m any 
of the rvotwar settlements equal to that which has taken place in Benares, 
and m the settled provinces of Bengal ? — The ryotwar system has not been 
in existence for so long as thirty years. Even where the ryotwar settlements 

4 E 2 were 
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3971 If It IS beneficialto create a right ofnronertv to pnmnr,„... 
meet leases of fifteen, twenty, or tbirtt years is it not o Ari 
important to give a permanent right to that property as (n ShTI 
inducement to improvement ?— I am not dtsposed'^to adiJit that 

hoS''and‘n7tbv' '“'proie’ments have been made by K 

holders and not by permanent holders, in the g, eat majority of cases 

prSeJ!lV°,ffT'“'"a"''^ “ lease beneficial upon geemi 

upon die land^ affording adequate encouragement to the outlay of cap til 

ofthJLnwIon^T Ity securing the enjoyment of the proUi 

would be^a stronger "ot Jour opinion that a permanent settlemttt 

Zk tfmt! pZ"Zli;,‘*~‘ ""P— f-n u femporatj one P-1 

nronJrtv c explain on what grounds) on think a permanent secuiity of 
for a limited ner *d^o^ tf cncourage a man to improve his estate, as a ngbt 
and live iinon^ 'f ^ ®®^^hse I think, m general, the persons 11 ho own rent 
S m tK d ■' »ll 1 fiat IS the rule almost uniiersally viili 

made hv the generally, I believe, elsewhere Acciunulat on u 

which is^lm source oZap^al'™*®'''’ “ -s accumulation, and that ate, 

zemindar?laran'^h ^PpJy to the granting pennanentl;' to ihfi 

body even M to the zemindar, oi permanently to 

exalt*him to rhf» the permanency of his grant were to 

as well as to the observation would npply to him 

mats great extent of cultivation, artii the 

lots of land r-imp H could the cultivation of a few begahs orofsmjll 

— SuDDosinff vnii character of zemindars, or even proprietors 

neither morp nnr ^ at the present moment, an equitable rent 

this after a Ians * **” according to my definition of rent it ought to be, 
of cultiva , 0 ^ wn^M T"' *'■" population and the «tensroo 

time s^.n something less tLn the rent, in process of 

enjovinfr the nmfif permanent, would not be mere'y a ciiltwaW^ 

large to enable lum f i enjoy a portion of rent siifScientI) 

oth« ryotT !n .P ? the temptation to let h-s laud to , 

ryots, tnd cease cultnatinghimseir. 

small^poam^s^^of knY^ generally m England with the proprietors of Kiy 
1- rions of land, do they not in general cultivalte t'-emselvesj-l 
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believe in a great many cases not, in others they do, but I believe it is not A ug ^ 831 
found that they are better cultivators than the class of leaseholders j 

8978 Can it be supposed, in lool»ing at the class of individuals who are to 
rent the lands in India, that such danger to any extent could take place? — 

The danger would not be immediate, because the progress of population and 
cultivation, which would render wh it would be an adequate rent at this 
moment, a good deal less than a rent, is a result which it must require many 
years to bung about But supposing a payment was to be fixed in per- 
petuity, at the present moment, and that each of the present cultivating ryots 
was after a certain number of years, to be the owner of a ceitain portion of 
rent, I should expect the consequence I have now mentioned Co take place. 

3979 How do } ou account for the improvements that have taken place m 
America and in Australia, and which are now taking place in the more 
densely peopled parts of those countries, except on the principle stated, of 
the cultivators being also the proprietors?— Those cases I think cannot very 
properly be biought into comparison with India, the circumstances are 
essentially di0erent 

3980 Arejou not aware, that m America it is notone m twenty cases 
where an) person hires a farm, but that the almost general rule is, that the 
proprietor cultnatesit — That cannot be the case where the property is 
extensive As long as the holding is small, no doubt it is so, but such great 
proprietors as Jeffeison wns in Virginia, Washington and others in various 
places, have their tenants 

S981 Then you are not aware, that the cases of having tenants are 
exceptions from the general rule in any of the States of America ® — I have 
not the least doubt there are many perbonsm America who cortinue to accu 
mulate, and to lay out then accumuhtions upon the cultivation of the land , 
but I believe that the inducements in Amenca ai e of a very peculiar kind 

S98'2 Why should not the same principle operate in India, where so much 
waste land may be cultivated, as now operates in other parts I think the 
same motives do not exist llie people aie in different circumstances A 
population of old and rich countries transplanted into a country altogether 
new, seem to deal with land not as landlords but mercantile adventurers 

S983 Is there not also in Bengal unoccupied land of the highest fertility? 

— Not unoccupied land , for with respect to the uncultivated land, that is in 
the first instance, and for a time, very far from being fertile, *^it is covered 
with jungle 

3984 To try it by the test of experience, has not the ryotwar sy stem been 
in operation, with little interruption, foi thirty years , and fiom any informa 
tion you possess, can you state that any improvement has taken place m any 
of the rvotwar settlements equal to that which has taken place in Benares, 
and in the settled provinces of Bengal ? — The ryotwar system has not been 
m existence for so long as thirty years Even where the ryotwar settlements 
4 E 2 were 
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1831 S97I If It IS beneficial to create a n^ht of nrnnArf^ tA ««« 

"lent leases of fifteen, twenty, or Unity ?ea?s n It nnt 
^ important to gue a permanent right to that p’roperty 

inducement to improvement ?— I am not disnosed » 1°"“* 

.lam by no means of opinion tlmt cases 
as effectual in improvement as permanent and I slionid <; !?” 

Holders and not by permanent holders, .n the great majority of cases 

prSe '•‘'"/'■y y™ “"'-lier a lease beneficial upon gee,,, I 

nponTlie^IIld “‘>‘=9““'= encouragement to the outlay of e,p ,.l 

of tbJLnWmn^Tcrrr''^®''"'''"^ ''y*^‘=“'-'"g Ihe enjoyment of the preb 
would be^a strontTAr not your opinion that a permanent settlement 

Thmk th^t! p;aXli;.‘‘u:rno".‘ “"P™--”' “-an I temporar, ooeP-l 

nronJrtv oxplam on whatgroundsy on think a permanent security of 

for a hmitpd npn tf encourage a man to improve his estate as a nght 
and live unon^rpnf I think, in general, the persons who own rent, 

them in India a j it aH i hat is the rule almost universally w ih 

made bv thp imma generally, I believe, elsewheie Accumulation w 

whichithesourceof^'ItaP*^"^ is accumulation, and that alone 

granting permanently to the 

body even tn ^ ”f to the zemindar, or permanently to so) 

exait'lnm to thp , because if the permanency of his grant T^ere to 

as nell as to the preXteofTemfnd^r? 

mass of great extent of cultivation, and the 

lots of land raicp ft. could the cultivation of a few begahs or of small 

— SuDDoainfT vnii the character of zemindars, or even proprietors? 

neither more nnr t *‘®"t at the present moment, an equitable rent 

this afteralan^p * ’®n according to my definition of lent it ought to b , 
of cultivltion T" Of popuht.on and the^tem oa 

time somethin<TA something less than the rent, m process of 

Ss Zi h?,c Aftir that time, the ryot whose piy 

cnjoyiniT the permanent, would not be merely a cuUuator 

also a portion^of rpnt° he would have become a landlord, enjoy 02 

large to enable him t 1 * enjoy a portion of rent suffic enlly 

3977 Is that the cast 

small poitions of land, __ 

believe 


:ase cultivating himself 

I generally in Enghiid with the proprietors of vert 

land, do they not in general cultivate them$clves?-i 
^ believe 
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believe in a great many cases not, in others they 'do, but I believe it is not 
found that they are better cultivators than the class of leaseholders. 

8978. Can it be supposed, in looking at the class of individuals who are to 
rent the lands in India, that such danger to any extent could take place?— 
The danger would not be immediate, because the progress of population and , 
cultivation, which would render what would be an adequate rent at this 
moment, a good deal less than a rent, is a result syhich it must require many 
years to bung about. But supposing a payment was to be fixed in per- 
petuity, at the present moment, and that each of the present cultivating ryots 
was after a certain number of years, to be the owner of a certain portion of 
rent, I should expect the consequence I have now mentioned to take place. 

8979* How do you account for the improvements that have taken place in 
Araeiica and in Australia, and which are now taking place in the more 
densely peopled parts of those countries, except on the principle stated, of 
the cultivators being also the proprietors? — ^Those cases I think cannot very 
prope'rly be biought into comparison with Indian the circumstances are 
essentially difierent. 

3980. Are you not aware, that in America it Is not one in twenty cases 
where any person hires a farm, but that the almost general rule is, ' that the 
proprietor cultivates it?— That cannot be the case where the property is 
extensive. As long as the holding is small, no doubt it is so, but such great 
proprietors as JefTei'son was in Virginia, Washington and others in various 
places, have their tenants. 

3981. Then you are not aware, that the cases of having tenants are 
exceptions from the general rule in any of the States of America? — I have 
not the least doubt there are many persons in America who continue to accu- 
mulate, and to lay out their accumulations upon the cultivation of the'land ; 
but I believe that the inducements in America aie of a very peculiar kind. 

3982. Why should not the same principle operate in India, where so much 
waste land may be cultivated, as now operates in other parts?— I think the 
same motives do not exist. The people are in different circumstances. A 
population of old and rich countries transplanted into a country altogether 
new, seem to deal with land not as landlords but mercantile adventurers. 

3983. Is there not also in Bengal unoccupied land of the highest fertility? 
— Not unoccupied land ; for with respect to the uncultivated land, that is in 
the first instance, and for a time, very far from being fertile is covered 
with jungle. 

SQS'i. To try it by the test of experience, has not the ryotwar system been 
in operation, with little interruption, /or thirty years; and fiom any informa- 
tion you possess, can you state that any improvement has taken place in any 
of the ryotwar settlements equal to that which has taken place in Benares, 
and in the settled provinces of Bengal? — The ryotwar system has not been 
in existence for so long as thirty years. Even where the ryotwar settlements 
4 E 2 were 
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■ years.*'"' =”te>-™Pted by village leases for 'a teanof 

mmslanees of Bengal where the settLent has been perST'atl"^ 
ISOlorlSolThaTw'"’'’ ‘‘t “ffo'd,.- ItwasDoTfill 

and the Nnwi^^ r'- 0 ““* “‘'“f t™tory at Madras than theJaeMr! 

it has been the ^1."=“' “"“PJi 

and Lather and -l ' froti varlonscauS 

our handsln rldT '■'‘'t the Madras territory came iali 

our hands in a much more impovenshed state than Bengal. ^ 

pefiod tiia^ settlement has existed for a much longer 
ment ln<? tat n *i ^ Ppt you think that in that province more improve- 

mrZeZ. Z.ZVZ “y P=tt of India ?_r consider that that 
partakes veiymuch of the circumstances of Bengal. 

zemindaiies'\vli;!4i™/i'^^ ^^^tribiite the increase of the value of tie 

increase in a *2ken place since the permanent settlement ?— The 

under the is owing to the great inequality of asscssmeut 

and more than fhn ®®t*'ement. Some zemindanes were fully assessed, 

tl^en exceeSin^^^^^^ greatly under assessed* we were 

cases the incifif^ ’^••‘^^^I’stances of the country. Id other 

favourably sitnatoH l'’® accounted for by the zemindary being 

stances. ^ ‘^creased cultivation, and a variety of other circun- 

perrnanen^sLtlpmprfs^ ''ru^ value of those zemindaries before the 

^QRQ V j - ^^®y no value before the permanent settlement. 

extent of one liundrp?fM***^k acquired value in some cases to the 
ncu s=ttle,ne„t P-Th^ perm^S^tTuIrcr.,.''’™ f™" 

Brovin^'es^Vt^alf attaching to the possession of land in the Upp^r 

cannot be CO “ Lfd h" in Bengal ?-The circumstances 

ment is liable to be^incieS 

-vlnch^our govern ®e„t i^;LSc?3^:'i'; 'iT^TSsr ' 

of August ] 7 ^q‘ 7r ‘[“‘A'"''* Cornwullir, in his despatch of thr f 
obliged®to sav^ rt’it r “ ll"" coramunication, “I am sorry lob' 

been gradualiv declin^*^*^^ ipternal commerce have for many yea 

S nuaiiy dechnmg, and that ah present, excepting tl.e class of shroff* 
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and banyans, who reside almost entirely in great towns, the inhabitants of JDAug, 1831. 
these provinces were advancing hastily to a general state of poverty and r — 

wretchedness:” — It is very likely that he made that description, but 1 should 
not admit the truth of it. 

399 s. Are you aware that almost all the despatches from India at that 
period have nearly the same bearing? — ^Lord Cornsvallis, and the people who 
generally wrote under his direction and under his influence at that time, were 
very anxfous fo make oat a case far the permanent settlement, and Lard 
Cornwallis, of course, went upon the information that was given to him. 

3994'. You are understood to admit that, previously to the permanent 
settlement, a zemindary could not be considered to have acquired the value 
of many years purchase ?— They had acquired the value of no years pur- 
chase, bec.ause they were liable to increased demands by the government 
every year. 

3995 . Arc you not aware tliat the revenue derived from Bengal up to the 
time of the permanent settlement had decreased instead of increasing? — 

That is notin my recollection. 

3996* Is it not within your knowledge that in tlic years which imme. 
diately followed the permanent settlement, the land in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa did no more than offer security for the revenue when it was brought 
to sale ?— ‘I believe that at first the sales brouglit very little. 

8997 . Are you aware that in 1796 one-tcnlh of the whole provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa was sold forarrears of rent?— -A large proportion, 
as I have stated in my former evidence j I do not know the c.vact proportion. 

3998. Are you aware that in llie year 1822, in a despatch of Mr. Cole- 
brook’s Minute, (see a letter of the government of Bengal to the Court of 
Directors, 1st of August 1822,) are these words: ** The sale price of land is 
on an average equal to nearly four and a half times the annual revenue of 
government; ana landed property being very highly prized, we should 
imagine that where circumstances are favourable it may be estimated to 
amount to a C feast sixteen years parcciase of the net rentaf?'"*— f Aave no 
doubt there is such a passage, hut the words now quoted require some expla- 
nation, for it appears to me that there is ambiguity in them. I understand 
that what the letter is speaking of is the rate at which land is sold. But in 
t one part it is stated that it sells for four and a half years* purchase of nine- 
tenths of the rent, and in another that it sells at sixteen years* purchase of 
the whole rent. Now that I do not understand. The first statement of 
four and a half years* purchase of nine-tenths, is surely a great deal more 
than sixteen years* purchase of one-tenth. If we suppose the meaning to be 
that the average is four and a half, and in peculiar cases sixteen, we may 
reconcile the assertions. But the language used in Bengal respecting years* 
purchase of estates, an expression they are fond of using, has sometimes one 
meaning, sometimes another, and we are left to guess what it is. Accurate 
language respecting number of years* purchase would denote the number of 

years* 
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years’ purchase of the one-tenth, which was supposed to be the fhn 
allowed to the zemindar at the time of the permanent settlement m 
that sense the variations are extraordinary In same cases land i^scW 
for not two years* purchase, and in some cases for fifty and Ibde\« 
there are instances of as many as a hundred years’ purchase of the suppo^d 
tenth 

S999 In the same despatch there appears, from paragraph 245, W In e 
been a sale of lahds, and that the years’ purchase, reckoning the proprietor's 
profit of ten per cent on thejurama is stated to be sixty nine years so'w 
months and twenty two days, and the lowest is twenty nine years 
months and twenty six days ?— That appears to be years’ purchase tlis 
one tenth 

4000 Since the establishment of the permanent settlement has not pro- 
perty acquired a value, and are not the zemindars able to sell it at wit 
advance? — That is the case 


Martis, 23® die Augustif 1831 


JAMES MILL, Esq again called in, and examined 

4001 How do you account for the fact, that while the revenue of 
fiom the fJeriod of its perpetual settlement in 1795 to 1828 29, hasad'^ 
eighty per cent, and from 1809 10 to 1828 29 twenty nine per ceO •» 
revenues of the Ceded Provinces m Oude, under periodical and ^ 
settlements, have, between 180Q 10 and 1828 29, fallen offbelneeo 
eleven percent, and between 1817-18 and 1828 29 1*7 ini* 

per cent ? — The senes of questions now intended t> be .pjiJer 

having been obligingly commumcated tome, I have 
the general purport of them, and there are one or two remarks 
allot them, which if the Committee permit me to mnU at the P 
moment, may shorten the process of examination 'I he queries co 
two sets , one relating to the fluctuati ms which have taken place 
revenue, contrasting the progress of the revenue in the permanently 
parts of India, with its decline in those not pei manently settled , to 
set Tclaung chiefly to the cost of collection, wheie also the object sf 
he to contrast the expense of collection under temporary with that 
permanent settlements The facts which ire the foundation of thes 
tions, seem to be adduced for the purpose of one general infcreuccr 
is this, that if it appear there has been an increase of revenue 
cost of collection under the permanent settlement, and no 
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contrary, and great expense of collection, under temporary settlements, there- 23 Aug i83i 
fore the s}stem of permanency is good, that of non permanency is evil i7/r*r 
The statements which are adduced for the sake of this inference, are in 
general prefaced, in short they are put into the interrogatory form by ask 
ing how the facts are respectively to be accounted for To questions of 
this description, it must be apparent that no detailed answer can be given 
To state the causes of all the fluctuations of the revenue which have taken 
place in all the diflerent parts of India, dunng a period of thirty five years, 
would require months for explonng the records, and days not few in num- 
ber, to deliver by word of mouth the particulars to this Committee I 
suppose, therefore, that if in answer to the question which is applied to each 
of the several facts, namely, how I account for it, I state such general 
considerations as occur to me, and bear with weight upon the subject, this 
will be deemed sufficient, and all that is expected from me Having had 
leave to premise thus much with respect to the questions applied to the 
several facts, I may also, perhaps, be permitted to make a remark in regard 
to the conclusion which it seems intended to deduce from them If the 
facts as they are placed in the questions befoie me were admitted, admitted 
without any explanation— if no satisfactory account could be rendered why 
there had been an increase of revenue in the zemindary provinces, and a 
falling off of revenue in the provinces under temporary settlements— this 
would, in my opinion, afford no ground whatever for the inference that 
the zemindary system is preferable to the ryotwar To me it would still 
appear, that to bear out this inference there was nothing wliatever m the 
state of the facts but this one circumstance, that they had existed con 
comitantl) , that at the same tune with the existence of the permanent 
settlement in Bengal there has been an increase of revenue, and in the 
distncts and provinces temporanly settled there has been a decline of 
revenue It does not by any means follow, because the zemindary system 
was contemporar} with prosperity in the one case, the detailed and tempo 
rary settlement with the want of prospentj in the other cases, that they 
were respective!) the causes of these opposite results The question now 
put to me the first of the series on which I have been permitted to make 
these remarks consists of two parts, the fiist, an inquiry respecting the 
cause of the increase of the revenue in Benares during a certain penod, 
and the cause of its falling off in the Ceded Provinces The general 
observations which ?re applicable to the progress of the revenue in Benares, 
from the dale of the permanent settlement, will be considered, I think, as 
going a great way towards accounting for all that progress When 
the permanent settlement was introduced in Benares, it was onl) a part 
of the province to which the permanency extended There was a con 
siderablc portion of it under temporary tenures at the time of the perma 
nent settlement, under jaghire and mocurrerj grants When the decen 
nial settlement was made, which preceded the permanent settlement, pottahs 
were granted to zemindars aud others, not merely for the penod of ten 

} ears, 
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years, but for their lives j so that vfhen the permanent settlement nas first 
introduced it did not extend to the whole of the province, but only to a pirt 
of it From that time to the present, those life and temporary gran^Mva 
been falling in, and have been resettled There have been also verv con. 
siderable resumptions of land under Regulation 2 of 1819, and there are 
many contingencies by which property is continually lapsing to governtaetit 
The sale of those different properties winch ha\ e, from these \anous fau'es, 
become the properly of the state, has added considerably to the 
Benares By one letter dated July 1819i the 'imonnt in one year froni 
sale of those estates appears to have been £376,125, settled at a juiflinad 
21,56. There is another remark which applies to all tlie province^ 
there are transfers of districts from one province to another, in 18192(^fof 
example, the district of Aaimgiir was added to Gazeepoor , and such shcf* 
tions are frequently occurring 

^OOS. Is It )oiir opinion that the increase which appears in the 
the district of Benares, from £455,939 in 1810 to £605,809 inlfi^8|h 
accounted for by the resumption of lands winch had been given aiva}* ana 
by the falling in of lives in the manner y ou have stated ? — 1 hai e n<? douni 
that the circumstances I have mentioned account for a great propod'®"®' 
it , nor do I know any but circumstances of that kind do not pretw® |® 
have enumerated them in full) which can hive operated to produce thee®®di 
because, as far as the permanent settlement was made, and as far as 
once permanently settled remained under the permament sctllcmenh 1“'® 
can have been no alteration , 

4003 What observations have you to make on the increase that ha® 1®^®" 
place in the other sources of revenue, such as the customs, sajerandaiisare , 
and stamps ? — lo a very considerable degree, I have no doubt u ^ 
from more accuracy m the collection. It may have arisen in 
increased prospenty in the country In regard to the customs an“ i® 

duties. It 15 rather wonderful that there should not have been greater ' 

crease, considering that Benares is the thoroughfare between the tv-Og^® 
poctwus of ludva, Upper awd Ijcvicy. 

4004 Do you suppose there has been more accuracy m the 
Benares where there has been that mciease, than in the other liistncWi ''' 
perhaps it wiU appear that there has been a decrease ’ — I consider s 
racy in respect to collection to be the same througliout 

4005. What are the nature of those estates which you stated to 
sold m 18X9, amounting to jumma annual rent of 21,56 ?— They 
estates which came .into possession of governmem, and 8®'' 
disposed of at a certain jumma permanently hxed In such cases, thej 
which it is supposed the estate can bear is fixed and declared perpetua > 
estate is then put up to sale, and disposed of on permanent tenure 
highest bidder 

40 (^ 
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4006. Are you aware wliat number of years purchase of net rent payable 
to the sircar an estate will be sold for? — ^It is very variable ; according to the 
estimate which the bidders make of the proportion which the jumma bears to 
the real capabilities of the estate. 

4007 . Are you able to state how many years purchase any of those jummas, 
as settled in 1795, would have been worth ? — I cannot, but I have no doubt 
it appears upon the records. 

4008. Does it not appear upon the records, that between the period of the 
settlement and 1818, and still more between 1818 and the present period, 
the value has increased to the proprietor? — I should expect that to be the 
case in Benares, in something of tlie same proportion as it has increased in 
Bengal. 

4009. To what do you attribute the increased value of the property to 
the zemindars, if it is not arising from the permanent right they have in the 
soil ? — No doubt it is from the permanent right in the soil that it becomes 
more valuable to them. Every thing that adds to the \alue of the pioperty 
where there is a fixed sum demanded from them, of course adds to what they 
retain. 

4010. Is it not understood that when 'the settlement was made in 1795, a 
fair valuation was made at that time of the value of the lands?— As accurate 
a valuation was made, I have no doubt, as was thought practicable. 

4011. If the value has increased since that period, how can you account 
for the increase otherwise than bj an increased cultivation and increased out- 
lay of capital?— I have no doubt there is both. 

401^2. Can you account for the fact that between the ^ears 1820-21 and 
1828-29» the total revenues of the Ceded 'Tenitories on the Neibudda held 
under temporary settlement have fallen offby aboie 52 per cent., and that 
the land-tax has declined from the sum of £543,372 to £303,689 being 
above 61 per cent. ? — I think the question should be confined to the land- 
tax, because in the other departments it is not accurately determined liow 
far the items have continued the same. To trace in the records the particu- 
lar causes of this decline of the land revenue, would require much more 
time than was alioivedme. I can only state, referring to the official cor- 
respondence upon the subject for minute in/brmafton, that there was no 
doubt a very great over estimate of the capabilities of those districts when 
they first came into our possession, and a jumma was arranged for them 
which was found above their capabilities. As soon as this was discoveied 
remissions took place, and a corresponding diminution of revenue. ’ 

4013. Was' not the reduction gradual? — The circumstance of its being 

gradual corresponds with my remark ; for the remissions aie made in respect 
of this village and the other village, or this and the other estate, accordint' 
as a pressure is found to exist. , ® 

4014. Can vou account for the fact of the land-tax in the territories ce'ded 
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Mahrattas under the Borabay presidency, which in ISofl-Oi 
to £1,364 689 having fallen off in 1824 25 to £859,000 
again in 1827 38 to £1,417,679, and again falling X„ the 
ni the public accounts, namely in 1828 29 to £1 156 000 
hfteen and Bjyteen per cent xL than it was nine years 

IS dSrin f of scarcity, and wl, alert 

plenty J-As^t^tf o'"*' •'’® P'““. or^duriiiga,«.f 

&r«nnnden^" > '““'t ^ofer for a deta,ied"anLrl. 

city and the return I r consequence of the jearofiar 

plen’tv and n r k" o»essnient is the consequence of jewel 

ar?hey stami ,n fluctuations must appear large meiel, 

mam Mmehm« ' occounts, because in adverse seasons large irtem re. 
land these re amounting to a great proportion of what is due from tie 

years in which s a" 1° Ihc former arrears, and then there are im 

the ordinary iiimm!*^ appears When prosperous years succeed, not otl; 
IS brouuht'nn Th agccat proportion of arrears of former Jew 

lookinirlt the aMear very prosperous years, and hence it is that » 

to suc^fluctiiaticnl'r* * ° j derived from the land in a country liiblc 

of years and inlon* cf productiveness, it is only by observing those ofasena 
whether there hc>^ average of a considerable number, that we an judge 

an T A ^ * permanent progress or decline 

of harvest ln^hc** ‘^rat in the year 1822 23 there was great abuuibnce 

any such years of scarcity the revenue falls short, do 

^Thev liaunen m,!" Permanently settled districts in Benssl? 

and from obviniis c ^ Bengal in the permanently settled district 

land but only a zemindars pay not the whole ofthe rentoflle 

almr al4lL’^n°o °crl;‘Lnd “ ’‘'1^ “f ‘T” 

J credit, and are able to borrow the monejf required 

tricbj m knowledge of the transactions in those d ■• 

been over aMessment oonsiderable cause of the fluctuations may not I nr 
over assessment nna and reduction at another? — I believe that 

^ cause of the appearance ofthose fluctuation! 

less fluctuahon'^than^?n\?«* VI, permanently settled terntones there a 
there is actuallv lo<« fl others ? — ily remark was confined to Ben^i 

Bengalis Sfc Bengal, and it may also be stated ibt 

fluctuation of seasons than any other part of Indi^* 
4020 Referncg 
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4-020. Referring to the paragraph 146 of the Revenue Letter to Fort St, 
George which is contained in vol. 1. of Selections, page 547» 't appears from 
that, that the revenue Is collected in general as well when crops are scarce as 
when plentiful ; and as an example, it may be mentioned that in the year 
1822-23 the revenue of the Nizam was £G69»^2S, in the year 1823-24, which 
was a year of famine, £816,401, and in the year 1824-25, which was a year 
of plenty, £529,107? — Observations in regard to famines in the particular 
years of the famine are to be distrusted; because all the results of them do 
not appear till subsequent years ; but the remark in the letter referred to, if 
I collected its import correctly, refers to a particular cause : it says that the 
Board of Revenue expecteil high prices in consequence of the diminution of 
produce, and that the Court ol Directors thought the people, if that were the 
case, might be able to pay as easily as inaycar of plenty, referring merely to 
the chance of a rise of prices; but it frequently happens, and has indeed 
been complained of severely of late years, that along with a great decline in 
the quantity of produce there has also been a want of markets and a decline 
of price. 

4021. Are you of opinion that those great fluctuations arise from want of 
capital to purchase, in years of plenty, the com to retain for years of scarcity 
as takes place in countries where capital abounds? — This has, no doubt, a 
very great effect ; and the inability of a body of exceedingly poor cultivators 
to bear the eflects of an adverse season, and to make up for the deficiencies 
of such seasons, either by previous property or by existing credit, Is much 
greater than that of richer cultivators. It rich to a certain degree they 
would be in the condition of the Bengal zemindars, and able to pay every 
year. 

4022. In that view must not the existence of capital to be applied to that 
and other purposes have a very beneficial effect in securing equally the 
quality of revenue in any district ? — Assuredly. 

4023. Can you account for the fact which appears by returns in the public 
accounts of the total revenues in the ancient possessions under the Madras 
presAieffcj’, eampreheffding the n'hcle or rtesriy Che whoJe of the esantrees 
permanently settled, having advanced from 1793 to 1827-28, by above forty 
per cent , and the land-tax having increased by above twenty-eightper cent, 
in the same period ? — When it is stated that the ancient territories of Madras 
comprehend the whole, or nearly the whole of the countiies permanently 
settled, there seems to be some inaccuracy. The ancient possessions of 
Madras comprehend the Jaghire and the Northern Circars. The Northern 
Circars, or at any rate the principal zemindaries, are permanently settled j 
but I believe there is hardly any portion of the Jaghire that is now under 
permanent settlement. 

4024. In the greater part of the Madras territory has not the permanent 
settlement been done away, and ryotwar settlement been substituted for it? 
--The mootahdary settlement totally failed; there may he a few mootahs 
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liasbeen no increase Ifoimerlv stated tint ,1., I I'»o»fce 

dedil'':^ ttcifear? 

that IS setrtedrortoThe“p'ortio?n'/t M of the ancient fantonn 

IS settled in the Northern Ctrcars p‘ „ “ oPPhe® enhrely to *bit 

Masuhpatam, and Guntoor The ia.rh,re T ’1,^'^“®“'’'’'^"'’ 
temporary settlements imon #1.. •'foht'^e, I believe, is almost wholly iiniler 
moolahs fell into the hands r ^ P > ‘“troduced gradually as tie 
quished ° ‘oo nands of government by being either sold or relin 

under temporary and' DeriodieM"'s"!tl' the land tax in the Carnatic 

nineteen yeirs between tliA ^ttl^ments, has fallen off 12 percent in the 
revenue L fncreS Jiv ^^^8 29, whilst the .hole 

sums being thus In ISIO / than Sper cent, the 

£1i 176, 528 whilst in I82o*if ^ ^ the land tax for the Carnatic vrai 

increased fiom £172 560 fn ^ 030,250 whilst the other taxes bad 

question the land the statement referred to in the 

lacs 77,5S0 , in ISIS it moo I-asnatic in 1810 appears to have been eleien 

'' m e J krs if scarc.tv Tf ““ ''™ Past jean, which 

■n the other "owT,L?.?n "" '^“7,401 ,n the one. and ten lacs 116000 
falling off; because I shm.lii f "“f ‘"fa' fn"" this that there had been any 
an increase even exceed.n,. tn*’*'^* ’ '“P "f prosperity would show 

these years from badnp« amount in 1818 To the distress ansing m 
and along with that nn a * a season was added the calamity of the cholera, 

4028 How d7 '’P“''“"'®al and destructive disease among the caltk 

1809 I0wasf4ig iqq ‘P*® 'and tax ofTan|ore, which in 

of about eighteen oercent “ l "i ^ ®^0'686 in 1 828 29, being a decrease 
years only b\ five or « ’ '''“dst the whole revenue has declined in those 
Tanjorein coiiaequencpnf^*^ ^ — ^There have been large remissions in 

of revenue apoears fo ma ♦ , and the progress of othersources 

4029 YouTavl ' P™’P®"‘7 

taken place do'^yolT'cnnl*',?* <P'a®nvered that over assessment had 

permanently over assp-s**.,! i possible that prosperity should exist ins 
gross produce of thp omi . considering that so large a portion of the 

^nd the duration * *3fcen ? — Every thing depends upon the degree 

of being waterc J"'bi°thii' f'^U® Province ?— It is fertile in consequence 

fluctuations of seasons tti » ^rom which cause It IS less subject to 

4031 You hZ T , " of the Madras territory 

s ate , t at permanent remissions have been made, on its 

being 
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being discovered that the land assessment was excessive ; are the Committee 23 Aug, issj. 
to understand also, that in years of scarcity remissions of the actual assess- -,7)^ 
ment also have been made? — ^The mode of dealing with the defalcations of 2 ;,^, 

unfavourable years is to allow whatever the ryot cannot pay to stand over as 
arrears ; and jf he cannot pay the next year, to stand over again j considera- 
tion being always had, whether it is a real inability, or whether, which is. 
very frequently the case, it is only feigned. 

40S2. In the accounts contained in the Appendix to the Second Repoit, 
taking for instance Tanjore, there are sums stated as’ balances, is that under- 
stood to be arrears? — They are arrears; and after a time, such arreais, when 
it appears that they cannot be recovered without distress to tire ryot, are 
written off. 

4033. Was that excellent rule applied in the Deccan during the years of 
scarcity? — That practice is univeisal. 

4034. Have you not reason to think that the revenue was in those years very 
rigorously exacted, and that the ryots in the Deccan have not to this hour 
recovered the consequences of that seventy? — Cases are frequently occurring 
in which it is discovered that too much rigour has been employed, and they 
are deeply regretted both by the governments in India and by the authorities 
at home. 

4035. In the territories ceded by Mysore, managed under temporary and 
periodical settlements, chiefly ryotwar, the land-tax appears to liave declined 
between 1809‘10 and 1828-29 between twenty and twenty-one per cent., 
whilst the other taxes have declined also between twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight per cent, and the total revenues have fallen off in these nineteen years 
by a sum exceeding £350,000 or between twenty-three and twenty-four per 
cent. ? — I observe from the table referred to, that in 1810 the land revenue 
in the provinces referred tow.is low, and I know that about that period, very 
material 1 emissions took place in consequence of the discovery of over-assess- 
ment, and I observe from the same table, that afterwards the revenue has 
been progressive, 

/if mrC ffre i-JonfiTcrmrir urr oVe wftafe of (fle fancf-tax and otfier taxes 
correctly stated at about £350,000 a year ? — ^I suppose it is. 

4037' Can you account for the fact of the land-tax in the territoiies ceded 
by the Nizam, which fora period of between twenty and thirty years have, 
with the exception of some years under village settlement, been under the 
ryotwar management, having fallen off’ between 1809-10 and 1828.Q9, by the 
sum’ of £120,825, being between twenty and twenty-one per cent., ami the 
whole revenue having declined in those nineteen v ears, by an amount of three 
or four per cent,? — ^Those districts suflered materially from the changes of 
sptem to which the management of them has been subjected, and are now 
slowly recovering from that impoverishment. 

4038. Can you account for the still more striking fact of the total revenue 
■ of 
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23 Aug. 1831. of the districts of the Nizam having been, when Sir Thomas Munro delivered 

over charge of them £718»037f Its having fallen off two years ahervrafds,b 

J. MillBsq. 1809-10, to £662,841, its having risen in 1823-24 to £816,401, its 

having dropped off the next year to £529,107 being a decline of 
per cent., and finally, that in 1828-29 it was between ten and eleven pet cent, 
.less than it was twenty-one years before? — I see that in 1807-8, thefwfto 
which the question alludes, the revenue was, in round numbers, £ 718 , CCO; 
in the next seven years there was a considerable decline, the highest ©[those 
years not exceeding £685,000 5 that after those years the revenue again rose 
nearly to the former amount, and continued at that amount for twayeaa 
In the third year there was again a falling off ; in the next year there was an 
increase beyond the first of those years j that increase was nearly kept up in 
the year after. The following year there was again a decline to £663,000} ^ 
in the next year a rise; in the next a decline. Tlie next year, namelj 
1823-24, the revenue was higher than it had ever been before, W 5 .£ 8 lui 000 . 
In tlie year after that it fell below what it had ever been before, I® 
£529,000; and for the remainder of the years, from 1825 to 1829 , it hw 
regularly been low; which I account for by the adversity of ’t 
appearing to me that in the previous years there was no decline. 

4039 . Is there not still a decieose from the year in which it was drilvered 
over by Sir Thomas Munro?— Yes, but an increase above the year J®®** 
diately preceding that. 

4040. Are those fluctuations to be attributed to the seasons and 
crops or is there any general rule that you can lay down for accounting!^ 
—I should say from an inspection of the column of figures before me , 8 
the annual receipts from 1806-7 to 1828-29, that there is the stooge 
evidence of a revenue not declining. 

4041. Do you recollect in what year Sir Thomas Munro recomm?" ^ * 
reduction to be made in the assessment fi om twenty to twenty-five per tfcnt- — 
I believe it was in 1807-8. 

4042. Do you know when that reduction, as recommended by Sir 
Munro, was cairied into effect? — I should think, from the tahlebeloi®^* 

must have been carried into effect immediately, for during the ne<is« 

years there was a reduction in the amount of revenue, and after thos^ = 
years a rise. 

4043. Are you aware that Sir Thomas Munro only carried that 
into effect a few years before he died ? — I believe that it was in the cou 
being carried into effect the whole of the time that he had any author ;• 

4014. Do you not know that in point of fact, until avery short 
his death, it was not carried into efect?— If it is meant that it was not “ 
sally carried into eflect, 1 am unable to answer the question ; that agv^ 
had been done towards it I am sure. . . 

4045. It appears that in section 39 of the 24th of Geo. 3, c. 
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sitated, “And whereas complaints have prevailed that divers rajahs, zemin- 23 Aug I83l. 

dars, polygars, talookdars, and other native landholders within the British r 

territoiies in India, have been unjustly deprived of or compelled to abandon • “ * <5 

and relinquish their respective lands and jurisdictions/* and required to pay 

so and so ; and it concludes by " for effectually redressing in such manner as 

shall be consistent with justice and the laws and customs of the country, all 

injuries and wrongs which the said rajahs, zemindars, .polygars, talookdars, 

and other native landholders may have sustained unjustly in the manner 

aforesaid, and for settling and establishing, upon principles of moderation 

and justice, according to the laws and constitution of India, the permanent 

rules by which their respective tributes, rents, and services shall be in future 

rendered and paid to the said United Company by the said rajahs, zemindars, 

polygars, talookdars, and other native landholders.'* Do you understand 

that clause of that Act to have enforced a permanent settlement of revenue ? 

—If I understand the purport of the clause which has now been read, it has 
nothing to do with the permanent settlement; it merely ordains that such 
rights as actually belonged by the law of India to various parties named 
should be secured to them, 

4046. You do not think it applies to a permanent settlement of the 
revenue ?— Decidedly not. 

404>7, From the moment Sir Thomas Munro became goveinor of the 
Madras presidency, was not it his great object to inquire into the state of the 
revenue, and to continue reducing where reduction was wanted ?— It was 
the anxious and unceasing endeavour of the Madras government to discover 
where the assessment was onerous, and not of the Madras government only, 
but ofall the governments in India; there is no one thing about which they 
are more anxious, or which they understand more distinctly to be essentialto 
their interests. 

4048. It appears that in 1 809*10, the land>tax of the Conquered Provinces 
under the Bengal presidency was no more than £1,189,843, in 1817-18 it 
rose to £1,397,285, and in 1827-28 it rose to £2,046,652, being an inciease 
of £649,367, and considering that there was a decline in the subsequent 
year, or 1828-29, of above £43,000, can you account for that extraordinary 
change? — ^The increase, the regular increase, which took place in those pro- 
vinces, I have no doubt was owing to the causes 1 have assigned for a similar 
increase in Benares. Originally a portion only of the territory was perma- 
nently settled ; another portion of it remained under temporary settlement, 
and has been gradually sold and added to the permanent settlement since. 

Observing the table before me, I see that in 1809-10 the revenue Is 
£1,378,348 ; for several years, till 1825-26, it continued nearly stationary, 
and in the year 1826-27 there was an increase of not much less than 
£500,000. 

40-49. How did that arise ? — I suppose that there was a very great annex- 
ation to the permanently settled portion during that year ; from which year 
onward, it appears to have continued slationaiy. 


4050. Does 
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4050 Does that same revenue continue now by the last accounts?--Tbi 
table IS made up to the latest accounts we have, and there is no reduction 

4051 Comparing the extraordinarv increase winch has tiken placewik 
revenue of all the countnes permanently settled, with the decline which «t!i 
a solitary exception, has taVen place in all those parts in which teroponiy 
and periodical settlements, and above all ryotwar settlements preiail, does 
this fact not throw some doubt over the supposed advantages ofleniporafy 
settlements ?— The remark wbidi I made at the beginning of thiS daj’j 
examination appears to me to be a reply to this question V hat is assumed 
HI the preamble of the question I do not altogether admit , because Ishould 
sav that a continued increase is only exemplified in Bengal and Bena^s I 
do not admit that there is this increase in the permanently settled distncts at 
Madra? In Bengal the increase has arisen mainly from salt and npioui, 
and when it is considered that Bengal is not only the most fertile poihoii 
India by many degrees, but one of the mqst ferule places on the face of 
earth, under circumstances peculiarly /avounble from tie regularity of the 
irrigation, when it is farther considered that the land revenue, speaK’og la 
round numbers is m the Lower and permanently settled Province* \ 
millions, and that in the Upper Provinces it is also three roilhons, 

ing, in the next place, that Bengal enjoys the great advantages ofaii 3 ''gab!e 
river running through the heart of it , considering above all, that the popub 
tion of Bengal is double the amount of that of the Upper Proving®* I"® 
small amount of comparative financial prosperity which it exhibits appears 
to me one of the strongest proofs which can be adduced, that it i* 
some very pernicious system ot roan^ement 

4052 Are you not aware that previously to the permanent settlei^®*'^ 
Bengal, notwithstanding the fertility ami all the advantages whiCh 
country possessed, the revenue had decreased, and poverty had also u^creasw 
throughout that district ? — I have not the paiticulau of the years |)revioUJ 
to the permanent settlement in cny recollection, but there had bee^^ 8^®^ 
fluctuations in the state of the government, and tlie country bad been ^ scene 

'fiai i'tOivJi'A'vo'n pveviWQ^ lo out o'D'taimng possession 

405S The question alludes to the period from the time when 
U up to the permanent settlement in 1793, wliether during that penO“ 
withstanding the idvantages you have stated, the country not 
grading ? — I have not the evidence to that point in my recollection 

4054 Are you aware whether Lord Cornwallis states fact ^ 
despatches to the Court ot Directors — It is very likely be does , I °° 
disj ute the fact 

4055 The same fertility existing, but a different management, 
being a permanent settlement and the other a fluctuating settlement, 
not think a fair conclusion may be drawn that the former of those ha^ , 
to promote the prosperity which now exists in Bengal ’ — I should 
that conclusion Among the circumstances which then prevented 
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may be mentioned one winch occurs to me as likely to have had a great 
effect, that during the years antecedent to the permanent settlement there 
was no administration of justice, nothing which deserves that name ; whereas 
a great deal has been done to provide an accurate administration of justice 
since that period 

405C. Dojou now stite that there is on efficient court of justice, where 
therjotscan obtain decisions on any of their claims at the present time 
in Bengal' — I believe there are great defects in the administiation of 
justice in Bengal, as there are everywhere else, bull believe also there are 
great virtues. 

4057 Can jou state the amount of arrears at the present existing in 
Burdwan or any of the other districts under the Bengal presidency?—! 
cannot. 

4058. Have jou anj doubt that many thousand arrears exist ?— I have no 
doubt there are great arrears. 

4059 Have you any doubt tint ryots generally, in pi eferring complaints 
against their zemindars, c innot expect to have their causes decided, or justice 
awarded, for years? — I believe there is delay and other impediments, such as 
to interfere greatly vv ith the protection of the poor men, to he nearly a denial 
of justice to therjots from which, in combination with other causes, the 
condition of the rj ois I believe to be most wretched. 

4060. Is not that at variance with what you have just stated as a cause of 
increased prosperity in Bengal, namely, a more efficient sjstem of justice 
than formerly existed ’—There 18 justice to those vvho ore able to pay lor it; 
and that IS something of vast importance towards the increase of capital and 
prospeut) , though such increase would have been hr greater if there had 
been a protection from law to everybody. 

4061. Speaking generall), is it your opinion that the ryots have anything 
like a chance of justice in their applications to the courts taking into account 
the fees and the dela) attendant on every application ’ — I believe that the 
difficulty of access to justice on the part of the rjots as on that of the poor 
man every where else, amounts to almost a denial of justice 

4062. To what cause are you disposed to ascribe it, that the total reve- 
nues of Madras in the nineteen jears from 1809-10 to 1827-28, (the amount 
of territory being nearly the same) have fallen off from £5,515,187 to 
£5,338,637, or a decrease to the amount of £176,550, nhile in tlie same 
period the total revenues ofBLngal, deducting those of the ceded territory 
on the Nerbudda, have advanced from £10,282,917 to £14,413,688, or an 
augmentation by the sum of £4,130,763 Tovvliat cause do you ascribe that 
increase in the one and decrease in the other? — I observe that the total 
revenues of Madras m 1809-10 amount to £5,515,187* f observe also, that 
mthe last year that can be accounted for, 1828-29, it amounts to £5,576,000, 
whicli appears to me to be a very slight difierence. I should say that by the 
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column of figures before me, including the intermediate years, ihereii™ 
dence of great steadiness Will, regard to Bengal. I liaJe ac ounted fc . 
considerable proportion of the increase from the circumstances of B™. 
and the Conquered Piovinces. When the revenue derived from on™ 
which ,3 paid hy foreigners, and the increase fiom the salt mono * 

adde? “'"j'' J* ““'"S to the prevention of smngdin/s?; 

added to the adiance of the land revenue of Benares and the conqLred 
territories, springing from causes having little or no connection wit’li sn! 
piosperity m the country, the increase of revenue in Bengal, not tJi 
urmagmtud“e"! "“^prising for its minuteness not for 

4063 In what dot, the opium differ from the advantages of foreign tradt? 
onsTnu rr radically different , from the circumstance of your lo 
Onm^l, y P‘*ce, you ohtam from foreigners a tax analogous to tbl 

fiom salt, which you raise upon yourown peopll 

tjwaro of a Statement respecting salt revenues pro 
leer what Afr to the Court of Directors, Do you recol 

leet what Mr Tucker say s respectmg salt f-Not particularly 

IS ^trare that hecoosiders that smuggling exists as much now 

1 have no H jcteired to in the question ? — That there is smuggling 

not believe '^'’"•mues in anything hie the same degree 1 do 

undefaln^" '?'=‘'fase that may have taken place, are the Committee to 

Zhom anv , "^Zgranted have been reneved 

without any inciease whatever to the charge ?— Always 

vpnHftl f.?® belfeve that the whole increase of salt is owing to the pre 
from the inereaZi'"®’ “ rery considerable portion of it has ansen 

doubt rhni a r Idle population to consume salt ?— I have no 

inoieased amount of popolalioo, which is very considerable 

of ZpZn 3 °^,n'R^ productiveness of other taxes besides those 

noiarv sptrlem ^^‘ampared with other districts subject to the lem 

a conditmn aTr 1 “ 'o"‘:'usion that the inhabitants are m such 

tricts? If rh ^ IV I’^®y “are in the unsettled div 

hml Tp vpZ ™eant. I should say not, it wool , 

h s I mav an^ aacgeious to build upon any such concluLu. lu proof of 
■n iS Sh ,1 P™g«=aZf revenue has been wry great 

has eZibZu ^ portion perhaps of the British empire which 

Ireland , , ™P™''™ent in all the sources of wealth the. 

uf Ireland iZZ^™ a° e',"^ “ ‘"f=v from this that the population 

re and has increased m felicrty or in wealth, individually talen 

Tto Z,” g^tiy- 

» are aware that a very considerable inciease of price, to the 

atnouot 
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amount of fift) three per cent has been I-iid upon salt since 1793 , do you 
bonsider that that is likely to liave prevented smuggling — Certainly not 

4071 Has It not rither tended to promote smuggling? — Certainly , and 
when I alluded to the prevention of smuggling, 1 stated m) opinion, that 
means had been found sufficient to counteract that, as well as all other 
inducements to smugglers 

4072 Are you aware that notwithstanding all the precautions that have 
been taken, an estimate has been formed by roost experienced persons, that 
ne iMy one third of the whole amount of salt now used in Bengal is smuggled ^ 

What ma) be the amount I cannot sa}, ro^ answer went to the degree , if 

one third is now smuggled, I should say tint irtoie than one half had been 
smuggled before 

4073 Do you recollect whether the reduction of the duty of salt made 
at Jladras during the government of Mr Elliot, had the effect of reducing 
the price to the consumers — ^There has been considerable controversy upon 
that subject, and diversity of opinion, some persons holding that the dealers 
contrived by combination to keep up the price, that however has been 
disputed , and the trutli probably i«, thittbe dealers have been able to make 
an artificially high price in some places and unable to do so in others 

4074 Has the duty on salt that was taken off been laid on again ?— It 
has 

4075 Has It or has it not had the eflccl of raising the price to the con 
sumcpb in the interior?— It has been so recently imposed that we have no 
evidence upon that subject 

4070 You have stated that in general the revenue raised from opium in 
1823 was collected from foreigners , was not the revenue raised in 1793 
from opium equally collected from foreigneis?— No doubt 

4077 It appears from the accounts laid before the Committee, that the 
expense of collecting the land revenue m Bengal, Behar and Orissa m 
1827 28, was no more than 6 374 per cent and m Benares 6438 per cent 
wJiile in the ceded territories and from Oude in the '^ame year it was 9 354 
per cemf , srmf rrr fiVe coiriprwevf per cent is (hvs ifnS&rem.af tu dre 

iccounted for by the greater cheapness of collecting a fixed levenue under 
the perpetual settlement and the greater expensiveness of collecting a fern 
porary one under periodical settlements, or is there any other mode of 
explaining it?— That circumstance is perfectly sufficient to account for it, 
i collection in detail, and asummarj collection require very different degrees 
of expense, but when the facility and cheapness of collecting from the 
zemindars me adduced, there ought also to be taken into account, not 
only the original ten per cent granted to them, bnngiug up the cost of 
collecting to sixte'^n per cent , but all the addition made by circumstances 
to the value of this tenth since the penod of the settlement, making it m 
many instances equivalent to two tenths and in some to three or four 
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23 Aug 1831 4078 It appears ftom the same accounts that the expense of collectr-r 

Oie land revenue m the ancient possessions of Madras, a considerable part of 

J MxU, £sq ^hich IS under permanent settlements, was 10 201 per cent , while in Tan 
jore, under village settlements, it was 12 766 per cent Jn the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces ofMysore in the Carnatic, and in the provinces ceded 
by the Ni2am, it was respectively as high as fifteen per cent 531, seventeen' 
per cent, 321, and seventeen percent 326 Does the disproportion in tfis 
case arise from a village settlement being necessarily more expensive tlun a 
permanent one, and a ryotwar more expensive than either, or isthere^any 
other mode of accounting foi it’— The more any assessment is in detal, the 
*more undoubtedly appears to be the expense of collection , but in wliitem 
degree the collection on account of government may be sumtnar), si 11 tie 
collection in detail must be performed, and they who perform it must be 
lemunerated If it is done by the head man of a village, there are allov 
ances to him for his expenses , if by the zemindar there are the larger 
allowances I have previously mentioned But there is another circumstance 
which It IS necessary to take into account in drawing any conclusion from 
what stands in the accounts under the head of charges of collection tiat id 
those charges are included a great many items, distinct from the mere cost 
of collection, various payments made immediately out of the collectors 
treasury, iq fact, local expenses in general I have in my hard a paper 
which exhibits a specimen of these charges Under the Madras prcsi 
dency u\ the year 1828 29 there was pavd by the several collectors one 
lac 86,000 rupees for repairs of roads and bridges, and the building of boti 
galows , the whole ot the charges of the judicial department, and the pro* 
viticial police, amounting to twenty five lacs 92,540, payments on account 
of interest ^ the ecclesiastical department and others, 80,000 rupees , advances , 
to the military department to the amount ot seventy nine lacs and 80000 
rupees , marine payments 40,000 rupees pensions and charitable allowances 
eight lacs 56,147 

4079 Do all iho«e come under the head of charges ?— They come under 
the head of charges where they are paid fiom the local collections 

4080 In the collection of a great amount of revenue, must wot the dif 
feience in the resources between two districts, and the difference ot we 
extent and density of the population necessarily cause a great difference m 
the per cenlage and the expense of collection?— Most certaiol} 

4081 In applying that consideration to the Bengal presidency, wou 
not that of itself cause a very matenal difference in the expense oI co 
lection between the Lower Provinces and the Upper? — No doubt, ana 

should have proceeded, after my former observation relating to the vario 

Items included under the head ot charges, to specify thvswith other 
cdmstances, which tend to swell the amount of what appears the cos 
. collection The whole of the expense of surveys, I imagine, is include 

4082 If that is the case, must not the whole of the accounts laid he 0^ 
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the Committee be inaccurate? — There would only not be so perfect a sepa- 
ration of the various items as would enable you to judge with precision what 
‘is really the cost of collection, and what is not ; but in being what they are, 
the accounts are not incorrect. \ 

4083. It appears from the same accounts, that in the year 1818-19, before 
’the subsidy from the Peishwa was comprised in the land revenue of the 
ancient possessions of Bombay, and through which there is afterwards an 
apparent diminution of expense, the charges of collection amounted to 
22.13 percent. To what cause is it to be attributed tliat the land-tax in 
this part of India is so extravagant in the collection ? — I have no doubt 
that very considerable Items are included under .this head, over and above 
the mere expense of collection; the charge, for example, of the very minute 
and expensive surveys that were carried on in various parts of the Bombay 
territory. 

4084. Do not you conceive that the expense of management must neces- 
sarily be much greater in a wild and barren country, where the inhabitants 
are from the nature of the country not under complete subjection, while 
its revenues are much less than in a settled fertile province? — Certainly 
much greater j and there is also another remark of importance, which is, 
that in all detailed settlements lire great cost is in the beginning, because 
the didicuity consists in ascertaining the value and extent of each man^s 
possession* 


JoviSy 25® die Augusii, 1831. 


JAMES MILL, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

4085. Upon your last examination some questions were put with regard 
to the per-centage of e.xpense of collection. There appear several discre- 
pancies in that account, as compared with any calculation it appears possible 
to form upon that subject. Taking for example the charges of collection 
made on the gross revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, in the year 1827- 
28, supposing the whole of those charges were taken as a per-centage upon 
the revenue, the amount, according to a calculation which has been made, 
would be 17.20 ; supposing the mere charges of collection on the gross 
revenue were taken, deducting the other items which appear in the account 
of the Second Report, the charges are 5,33 per cent, instead of 6.374 as 
stated in that table. Will you have the goodness to explain in what way the 
Committee are to understand the tables which have been presented to them? 
— I am not conversant with those accounts, and cannot tell how they are 
to understand them. 


23 Aug. 1831. 
J.-Mill, Esq. 
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40S6 AVhit would you propose as tile best mode by iihich thePon,™ » 
can urive it thebnowledge of that —I should thiot tlia tlil “f 
Ind.i House under whose supenntendence 2 accoontrm mfl? 

^ ^ ° '"/“'•-nation required, and oF having the aem 

*ade up upon any principle the Committee may direct ® 

bf n Committee, il appea/s that the charges 

temnnrn^rf f avenue Tn the ceded territories m the Nerbudda tin£ 

iJh t ^ settlements in 18^7 28, amounted to 15 106 decimals percent 
tL tfseTrca^ the weight of charge in 

* general mswer to that question Mhatl 
stated in ansvvei to a question put to me the last day I was here contaned 

try whmh"'ir 3 d^h^''*^?r^ portion of this charge’ A conn 

ve^rv i dp ^ operations, and lecentiyundera 

Sim^npi government, could not fad to be in very disordered 

fniDiitpnp?? nP equiring great minuteness of inquiry, and wherever great 
This rpmirt ‘^^tiiiy IS necessiry, a corresponding expense is unavoidable 
'into ftnr -nAsel^ applicable to all those territories winch have newly passed 
fluteiirnmrv been received m circumstances requiring very loi 

common ** another thing which deserves the greatest attention 

been undpreht’ which v settlement very much m detail has 

the commpnpfl^'^ The great expense of a settlement in detail applies to 
settlements in ^^’’^porary It is at the commencemeEt of 

minutP anfi « 2t the commencement, that the laborious ind 

When rlip inquiry which they occasion is necfssiq 

Dossessinn extent of the land in each village, and each mans 

IJ; InTZL ascertained, and also the amount w Inch he ht to 

of e’xnenfiP nro j Ifedses of a certain duration aie granted, the cau a 
settlements will' 'tnd the charge of collecting revenue under r)olMr 
be moip pvnpfioo small, it will hardly be necessary that there should 

4 n«a under a settlement in detail than a zemmdary settlement 

sequently to fcttt Mahraf^war 

settlement in those provinces? — It is n vilUge settle 
!" L L '"'‘“"y ■"'» circumstances of the ryots 

that the case been granted in those ullages?— I Hi”' 

the Upper PrLmeer leases obtain in those terntones as w 

lantwLi” “ appears that the charges of collecting H' 

Sr Z h ceded by and conquered from tlie Alai rattt 

'ndnZZnZn‘‘^'’T'‘’'“->'’ “■"““"ted in 18S7-8S to SI 36 percent 
do you asenho P™*'””’ chargeable on the land Tevenue , to rfal 

mtme of tl e „ “““Z ‘I'm charge, can you teenbe 

nature of mabL?“'“"* sj'P™rla mentioned, and are any of them of * 
of mahhhana, or other allowances paid to zemindars, deishmooU 

deishpandes 
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deishpandies or Mlhge officers — There can be no doubt that mj^likhana is 
included, and allowances to the descriptions of persons mentioned in the 
question, as well as others 

4092 Will you state what nialikhana is’ — MaUkhana is a per»centage on 
the revenue allowed to parties wlio appear to have been hereditary engagers 
with the government for the levenue, when thej are deprived of the 
engagement The ten per cent which was illoned to the zemindars of 
Bengal, was of the nature of malikhana previous to the permanent settle 
ment, when allowed them if temponrily deprived of the management of 
their zemindafies , and in the Upper Provinces, wherever a mociiddum or 
held ot a village proves tint he and lus fimily have been in the lubit of 
collecting the fevenne for 1 certain length of time, in other words have 
enjo} ed it as i species of hereditar) office, he obtains (if he is put out of the 
office, or if on account of the weight of assessment lie decline" to engage), 
inalikhana, which n such a percentage on the collections as accords with 
the custom of the district, diffeient tn different places 

4093 Is mahkhana alloived at the present moment m collecting the 
revenue? — The individuals engaged are supposed to be sufficiently paid in 
theteimsof their engagements Malikhana is an allowance to those who 
have a legal claim bold the office when they do not liold <it 

4094' To what cause is to be ascribed the progressive rise that has taken 
place in the collection of the land revenue in Bengal, Behar, Oris&a, and 
Benares , and in respect to the first, is it in any manner to be attributed to 
the incorpoiation with them of the province of Cuttack?— There is no doubt 
that the province of Cuttack has contributed to the increase of the rate, 
because Cuttack has been settled pretty much in detail , and being a new 
countr), in circumstances corresponding with those of other new countries, 
in much di'sorder, the same minuteness of inquiry was indispensable 
Another source of the increase of expense in Bengal and Benares has been 
Regulation II, of 1S19, which established rules tor the resumption of rent- 
free lands, lands evading the government assessment without a valid title 
The collectors, to carry those rules into effect, required additional establish- 
ments In some cases expense has been increased by dividing a large 
collectorate into two , the judicial and police duties, receutiv assigned to 
collectors, have rendered additions to then establishments necessarj^, and in 
general there is more minuteness, and hence need of more assistance in the 
mode of performing the collector’s duties 

4095 To what circumstances do you asenbe the progressive and striking 
increase which has taken place in the expense of the collection of the land 
revenue, under every mode of settlement within the Madras presidency 
since the year I8O9 10, and more particularly since the year 1821 22’ — 

I believe tliat a great proportion ot this increase has arisen from a growing 
conviction, that the establishments were unequal to the duties which they 
had to perform To afford tint protection to the ryots, which cannot be 

afforded 
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afforded without accurate inquiry into the circumstances of each, and ife 
state of his land, and without minute supervision of the different agtntt 
employed in that difficult work, an increase of agency was necessary 
4096 Do } ou conceive tliat increase of agency has been attended 
with the effects that 30U have described as contemplated? — In some degree 
I have no doubt it has The evidence is scattered through many volames, 
and It lequires years before the effects of new circumstances appear lery 
distinctly, and before you can pronounce with certainty how much of real 
advantage has arisen from them. 

4097, The increase appears in the ancient possessions to be from 4235 
decimals to 10 210 decimals In the Carnatic it was from 6 872 to 17i2L 
In Tanjorc it was from 5 572 to 12 766 In the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces from 7*^ to 15 531. In the provinces ceded by the Nizam froni 
8 113 to 17,72b “ — ^Those differences are so great as to indicate differest 
systems of management The same remark m regard to increase of esiab 
lishments caused by the minuteness of the inquiries, and the supennlCDdeoM, 
made in reply to the former question, applies also to this 

4098 To what circumstances do you ascribe the progressive and vis 
increase which has taken place in the collection of the land revenue, utioet 
the presidency of Bombay, from 1809*10 to 1827*28?— My suspicioo is, 
that the same items are not included in those two different accounts A gwit 
difference has been occasioned by the circumstances I have already so ofien 
mentioned , the extensive and minute inquiries which have been carried oa, 
and increase of establishments thence required. I suspect that iQ the co t 
of the latter years the expenseof surveying is included. 

4099 The accounts quoted in the question are taken from the si™* 
table, and made up at the same time, how can there therefore be that com 
parative difference ? — I cannot account for it. 

4100 How do you account for the rise that has taken place m 
charges of collection of the customs for Bengal, Bahar, Onssa and Bectar^ 
from 10 and 13 per cent, in 1809-10 to I7 and 16 per cent, m 

been found necessary for the better conducting of the business} to* 
prevention of illicit trade and the evasions of the duty. 

4101. How do you account for the rise which Ins taken place w ^ 
charge of collecting the customs, and the extraordinary fluctuations ju ‘ j 
charges, which the accounts exhibit from 1809*10 to 1827*28 m Ihe ceu 
territories in Oude, and do you not constler a tax collected at ^ 

27 per cent as in 1827-28, (implying that for every pound .j e 

out of the pockets of the people, no more than 14i 7rf finds its way ® ‘ f 
treasury) such a one as ought not to exist, either in India or ° « 
country ? — Of the particular causes of the increase I cannot gne * 
account 1 can only state such general considerations as ^ j J® -.gUt 
before, with respect to the impropriety of any tax being collected a 
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a charge, t It may be remarked in general, that' although the cost of rea- 
lizing any species of impost is a proper objection to it, and a reason for 
avoiding it if a better can be found, it must be obvious to every person who 
reflects upon the circumstances of India, that there is hardly any tax which 
can be raised at a small expense in such a country. The raising a revenue 
must always be cosily in a country where the population is very poor, and 
spread over a great extent of country. When a great revenue is to be col- 
lected from a great extent of. country in very minute sums, from a great 
number of people, it is perfectly obvious that a cheap collection is impossible, 

4102. In the year 1814-15 it appears from the same Account that the 
charge of collection upon the customs in the Ceded Territory was only 11. 
Can you explain why there was that falling off in the charge of that year? — 
I think it is necessary, in order to know what are the fluctuations, to look at 
the series of years in continuation, because very often the apparent diffe- 
rences are only a matter of account. It often happens that the same items 
are not brought to account in one year which have been in the preceding ; 
if there are debits or credits which cannot be brought to account in a parti- 
cular month, they are transferred to the following year. The customs have 
been regularly progressive. 

4103. While the charges of collecting the customs in Bengal have been 
for the most part greatly augmented, to what cause is it to be ascribed that 
they have been greatly reduced of late years under the Madras presidency; 
and is any part of this reduction, whether it be real or apparent, to be 
escribed to the introduction of the farming systerOf as far as respects the 
land customs I believe that the apparent reduction is entirely owing to 
the system of farming ; it is so ascribed by the Madras government, who had 
recourse to the farming system on account of the great expense of collecting 
by the officers of government. 

4104. Are you aware of the effects that have been produced by the farm- 
ing system, as compared with the other mode? — ^The period has not been 
long enough to afford complete evidence. The apprehension on the pait of 
the home authorities was, that in the collection of those customs, there 
might be room for abuse and extortion on the part of the farmers, and 
instructions were addressed to the government, to make sure in the first 
instance that the payments were so definite, and the determination of them 
so clear, that every man upon whom an overcharge was made should be 
aware that he was overcharged. The Madras government have reported 
that such care has been taken, and that generally the system had given great 
satisfaction to the meicantile community, and the people generally ; tliat so 
far from any complaint there had been declared satisfaction. So far we have 
evidence. 

4105. When did the farming system first begin? — Some years ago. 

4106. Do you not imagine that there is a considerable degree of extortion 
practised under that system ?— That was the apprehension at, home when ihe 

4 H proposal 
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a tax collected at such an expense liable, and in a still higher degree to the 
^The ‘i? customs in the ceded te?ritoiy (mm'Oiide? 

mmnP ^ ^ " peculiar circumstances, which it would require a rerr 

mentmnL ,Teh r‘ *h»t a veo considerable portion of what n ben 
nmonrrolfpe??n really charge of collection Ibe 

attendmrrthp poll P^tge, and it is one of the nnhappy circumslancei 

same anmnnr f fiction of customs, both inland and sea, that you need lie 
a smaU revennl establishment, and pretty nearly the same cost for colleclie; 

great a large ner a large , and wherever the return a ns 

great a large per centage of course is unavoidable 

lectin^ thTrcTOnf, ' “eenbed the advance in the charge of col 

ner cent m monopoly in Bengal from 101ft) 

lar« mc;eas. f?^ 0 to 13 924 per cent in IsVeS’-lLre hm bw 
have been m for the prevention of illicit triffic, and tieit 

ments In thp m l ^ increase in the cost of production, additional juj 
4 ,™ TI, ““'“"gees, and an increasing espenl^s of fuel 
poly under collecting the reienue derived from the salt noao. 

Ser cent s ihT presidency are stated for the year 182728 at IS^l 
on account of th ^ “''urge erroneously calculated, by including the outhv 
among the rerpmi “P ^'ic salt, the mere instrument of taxatiDO 

recZ s nm .7 ’ "=“'">i'"g " from the expenses, and with thn eoi 

thrinference 0 ^ 1 6 '‘’’6 P“r ’-I d“"lit 'he cogeclnesl af 

13 per cent 024 ’ *'““““5“ I cannot understand how, if m tb' 

and that i<i tnlon T *1^” included that ought not to be lOcluM 

Cent and tlipv nr^ molungees are not included m the 13 p*”" 

cen and they are added, „„ doubt it will make a ddference 

Pron the salt m 1''“' “P ““''““""g 

dene ‘ 7™°P"'d' ""“ent possession, under the Jlidra. pro. 

"ess of collecting dol 5"""’ •" "•'at is to be ascribed the greater eape'"" 
Bengal presidenfvv^'rir"?.?'^ the Madras than under * 

dencies will oooo^ , r difference of system pursued in the two Pj^ 
Bengal salt '“Too 1 VF''’ f'”' g^n'er part of this difference 
or m tile neioljhoMrl, “““r^ government warehouses, either at P'l're 
neighbourhood of the manufactory, and brought to ptiWio 
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twelve times in the year. The mode of disposing of it at’Madras is to col. 25 Aug.issx. 
Icct it in golahs (warehouses). • It is carried to the government golahs in the j 
different districts, and sold in retail at a fixed price .from those golahs. Of 
course a larger establishment for so much detail is required, 

‘ 4111. How is the Madras presidency supplied with salt?— -It is supplied 
with salt of their own making, the salt on the coast is chiefly made by solar 
evaporation. 

41 12. Is there not an import of salt from Madras into Bengal? — There is, 
and the home authorities have pressed strongly, for a series of years, upon 
the Bengal government, the expediency of taking a larger supply from . 

Madras than they have been disposed to do; the Madras government 
thinking it would afford accommodation to the corn trade, supplies of rice 
being required for the Madras presidency from Bengal, and corn being fre- 
quently carried from Bengal to Madras, without a return cargo, which the 
salt would afford. 

4113. Is not the salt more easily produced in Madras than in Bengal ?— 

There is difference of opinion upon that subject; it is on one side alleged, 
that Madras can afford it cheaper than the Bengal government can make it : 
the Bengal government dispute this, and have urged a variety of reasons 
why their receiving a great part of their supply from Madras would not suit 
them ; accordingly a very moderate portion of what they need has been 
obtained from Madras, and rather in an unfavourable manner, because the 
same quantity has not been demanded from year to year, and the Madras 
government has effected the supply in a less perfect manner than they other- 
wise would have done, from the suddenness of the calls, and not having 
regular preparation. 

4114. Supposing there was no monopoly on the part of the government 
in salt, are you not of opinion, that the regular course of trade in India 
would be an export of salt from Madras to Bengal, and an import of 
rice into Madras from Bengal ?— 1 believe that would be the case to a great 
extent. 

Supposing saft to 6e more easily produced* under the MaaVas presi- 
dency than in Bengal, how happens it that the charge of collection should be 
greater under the Madras presidency than under the Bengal presidency? — 

From the circumstance I have mentioned, the greater charge of collection is 
the charge of retailing. 

4116. "Would it not be possible to adopt the same principle of sale under 
the Bengal presidency, that exists under .the Madras presidency ? — Not only 
would it be possible, but it has appeared to the home authorities an experi- 
ment which it would be desirable to make, instead of periodical sales, that 
the salt should be distributed fiom the government golahs at a fixed price 
in any quantity. At present the article being brought to public sale at twelve 
times in the year, andthe merchants and opulent people in Calcutta being 
4 H 2 the 
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the principal buyers, and not very numerous it has Ua 

■r. Mill, Esq. together they are abie to estabhsVa sn 

» menopoly in their own favour. “““lish a species of ,„j. 

formation of salt upfn the rocks theSv j “tIj ”f 'It 
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own account, and^thtFm^I?'”^?^ have ceased to manufacture salt on tlieir 
upon what is delivppar; p ^®^I®cting the revenue is by an excise duty 
upon what is imported those manufactories, and an equivalent duty 

salt revenurirriie^provmrpl^iJ^^ ^827-38, the charge of collectingtlis 
the average of the whoJc by and conquered from Mysore, areon 

for every” pound sterllncr*tLi^*^^" 38.451 per cent. Is not a tax wbicb 
the treasury but 12? 4 ,/ pockets of the people, yields to 

fail in the value amount nf pernicious impost ; and does rota 

1827-28. ora decrease ofooirs?'^'’'" tomiSSin 
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manufacture thp pncf ^ , interior, at a distance from the place of 
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m that district from relates to the falling off of the salt reienufi 
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4*93. iVanne 

}earl827.28 was derived from salt at Bombay in the 

of the public resourpM? was the amount of charge on this brauch 

question. 1 does not appear, an^ I cannot ansaer the 

ilSt. 
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4124'. Was not there a monopoly trade in Bombay at the same period ?— ■ 
Jie system at Bombay has not till lately been uniform j monopoly in a 
:rtain sense of the word existed, but private manufacture and importation 
ere allowed under a duty, while government was the principal manufacturer. 

: has now abandoned the system of manufacturing, and has 'adopted the 
'Stem of duties. ' 

4125. When was that adopted ?— Within a few years. * 

4126. Are you able to speak of the effects of that in a financial point of 
iew ? — I am not. 

4127. From whence do they chiefly import the salt into Bombay?— They 
nport it from Madras. 

4128. Does Bengal salt go there? — I believe never. 

4129. You were understood to state that you believe that the whole salt 
mported into Bombay from any other part oflndia came from Madras, and 
lone from Bengal ; does not that arise from the superior quality of the salt 
nanufactured at Madras over that manufactured at Bombay ? — From 
cheapness. 

4130. Would not the permitting the import of salt from Madras into the 
Bengal presidency greatly increase the commercial intercourse between 
Bengal and Madras, and lower the price of grain to the people of Madras, 
ihd the price of salt to the people of Bengal?— I think those consequences 
n some degree would ensue from it. 

4161. If appears that the charges of collecting the revenue under the 
opium monopoly in Bengal in 1809-10 were 3.796 per cent., in 1825-26 
10.365 per cent, and in 1827-28, 4.940 per cent., will you explain the 
causes of increase and fluctuation of these charges? — The intermediate 
year here stated appears a very extraordinary year. I have no doubt that it 
can be very satisfactorily accounted for from the records why the cost was 
ten per cent, in this year, and only from four to five per cent in the other 
years. 

J Xlo /jy? /i’J'AUi'EX wlwibfj'ir was jJwf Tftar.ijc* wlxtc.b was Iwd 

[opium exported to China, and afterwards a great sum was repaid to the 
'buyers ? — There was one year in which the opium delivered at Calcutta 
proved of inferior quality, and large repayments were made to the merchants 
in consequence of their losses. If this be the same year, as is very probable, 
it fully accounts for the difference of charge, 

4133. The charge of collecting the opium revenue for the year 1827-28 is 
reckoned in the* public accounts, 4.940 per cent., deducting the advances to 
manufacturers for tlie prime cost of the opium, both from the receipts and 
charges; are not the actual charges of collection very nearly thirteen per 
cent., can you state in what manner the charge is estimated so low as 
4.940 per cent.? — If tbe cost of production is added to 4.940 per 
cent., and raises the whole cost to thirteen pei cent., I should say that the 

cost 
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means a desirable tax authorities that this was by no 

minutely inquired imo evils attaching to it ought to ^ 

that nothimr blit tlia.v,.* Madras government themselves have slated 
to give up any t'poo their finances, and their inabi^ 

PUltlcg an c„^ toSmonopnly!''^ 

colleclors tdiulatn n considerable portion of the time of 

licubrs. The ^neStleml 'T'’ ■"""opoly ?-l cannot state ibeF' 

years is on the snot and collector in Coimbatoor for a numbero 

4141 A ^ . 

Coimbatoor, containp^lTn^!*/*^ ** stated in the report of the commissionert 

monopoly occunipd m endjudicial selections, that thclobs^ 

hranches^of reXut ‘he collector than all the clir 

°'®"uc. and that he was forced to exercise his attention snd 

vigiliocc 
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igilatice from the plough up to the wharf? — t have no doubt that there is a 25 Aug issi. 
real deal of detail and a preat deal of difficulty. To prevent smuggling in — ^ 

1 article raised to an artificially high price,' and which may be grown over » Esg. 

1 extensive country and carried in every direction, must be a work of great 

ifficulty. 

4142. Are you aware that the commissioners in Coimbatoor urged, as an 
rgument for the overthrow of the existing system of the tobacco monopoly, 
hat it could not be continued without serious injury to the inhabitants, nor 
without corrupiiug every servant employed in the monopoly, and introdubing 
raudinto every other branch of the revenue ; and what modifications of the 
nonopoly, if any, have been made in consequence of this recommendation ? 

—There is exaggeration in that ; but this also is a question which Mr. Sullivan 
:an answer better than any body else. The instructions to him have been to 
ntroduce every possible improvement in the modeof collecling it; he re- 
:ommended, I think, a transit duty ; bis opinion was controverted by the 
collector of Malabar, and under tins conflict of opinions the business has 
■emained pretty much unaltered. 

414S. Is there not a regulation of the Bengal and Madias government, 
which IS confirmed by an express statute, and which provides, that all rules 
and orders respecting the imposition of taxes should be framed into reguia* 
tions or laws and duly reported, and that the courts of justice are to be 
I'guided in their proceedings and decisions by such regulations and by no 
lolher?— I have no doubt there is such a clause, and I believe that it is \ery 
I strictly complied with. 

4144. Do you conceive that it is complied with in those cases in which the 
temporary and periodical settlements of the land revenue are made by the 
collectors?—! believe completely so. 

4145. Do they however foim any pa»t of the regulations? — They form 
part of the regulations undoubtedly, that is the genera) rules under wliich 
they are conducted. 

iJJ iiiv lw.thii.nd apv .m.5«i£gxp.tw*.nl 

of these temporary and periodical settlements, which are in conformity with 
the Act of Parliament? — Certainly. 

4147. Are you not aware that in the year 1811 the authorities at home 
interfered to prevent a permanent settlement of the land levenue in India, 
which xvas a measure contemplated and counselled by the authorities in 
India? — It has never been particularly recommended in any other way than 
in that of opinion by any of the Bengal authorities. .\t the period when the 
permanent settlement of the Upper Provinces was contemplated by the 
Bengal government, who had announced their intention to the superior 
authorities at home, they received a strong representation from the commis- 
sioners in those provinces, pointing out the inexpediency of proceeding to 
make a permanent settlement at a time when our want of knowledge of the 

country 
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I .H„k ought to be ke?t os distiocr?:. orstTbiT 

.1- St a cet-tsin ’’rioi '■ “ 

to the ^ 1 “°“ ”°‘ ‘1““''“" “6“^ ?-TI>e sasie np,l,o 

salt and thtte\^"n',i^''l'V'^‘"‘^T'".® ‘'’™ ‘° masuraclmd 

sFisHH 

Stained -Thf " 1“'’'"“'= “ ‘I'® “"■= «" '» 

liave not had the paniTO?a‘'rt°etttc''tS‘'°" '"'" ’ 

revenu^e derivfS^fmm^^u'”. ^iccounts laid before this Committee thitthe 
conquered fiom Mu *ol>acco monopoly in the territories ceded bped 
£31?84S or 38^7-28 to £85,482, and the charge) to 

taken from thi ® monopoly which for every pound slerliag 

operation treasury, anYof which th! 

viously imDoliti/n«**^^ ’ partial, and confined to a few districts onl/, oh- 
contrLrTrand dtk" of ^xationr-There has been considenble 

nonoly, wh^ich anni;« opinion upon the subject of the tobacco mo 

article is chiefiv^^m ^ ^ provinces, Coimbatoor and Malabar; the 

been more tljan^oncp''^r Coimbatoor and consumed in Malabar. Iths* 
means a desirable f^v home authorities that this was b/ no 

minutelVin^riViJjo" ^“-^ing to it ought to be 

that nothin^ hnf rTio „ * The Madras government themselves have stated 
to give up any go, , tipon their finances, and their ioabifitr 

tl.™ from putting an enll ’’ 

collectors trreculate llm UPi" T '"'P' considerable portion of the time of I*" 
licnlars. The%entl,nl„ mcnopoly ?_I cannot stale the p>t- 

years is on the snof mri collector in Coimbatoor for a number 0 

4141 A ^ . 

Coimbatoor, contefnedTn^ih * '* report of the commissioners in 

monopoly occupied mnr ‘ 

WanchesV reS w ,f collector than all the other 

revenue, and that he was forced to exercise his attention and 

vigilance 
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vigilance from the plough up to the wharf?— I have no doubt that there is a 25 Am^. i83l. 
great deal of detail and a great deal of difliculty. To prevent smuggling in ^ 

an article raised to an artificially high price, and which may be grown over 
an extensive country and carried in every direction, must be a work of great 
difficulty. 

4H2. Are you aware that the commissioners in Coimhatoor urged, as an 
argument for the overthrow of the existing system of tJic tobacco monopoly, 
that it could not be continued without serious injury to the inhabitants, nor 
without corruptiug every servantemployed in the monopoly, and introdu’eing 
fraud into every other branch of the revenue ; and what modifications of the 
monopoly, if any, have been made in consequence of this recommendation r 
—There is exaggeration in that ; but this also is a question which Mr. Sullivan 
can answer better than any body else. The instructions to him have been to 
introduce every possible improvement in the mode of collecting it; he re- 
commended, I tnink, a transit duty; his opinion was controverted by the 
collector of Malabar, and under tliis conflict of opinions the business lia s 
remained pretty much unaltered. 

4143. Is there not a regulation of the Bengal and Madras government, 
which Is confirmed by an express statute, and which provides, that all rules 
and orders respecting the imposition of taxes should be framed into regula- 
tions or laws and duly reported, and that the courts of justice are to be 
guided in their proceedings and decisions by such regulations and by no 
other?— I have no doubt there is such a clause, and 1 believe that it is very 
strictly complied with. 

4144. Do you conceive that it is complied with in those cases in which the 
temporary and periociic.-vl settlements of the land revenue are made by the 
collectors?- 1 believe completely so. 

4145. Do they however form any part of the regulations ? — They form 
part of the regulations undoubtedly, that is the general rules under whiclj 
they are conducted. 

4140. Arc there to be found any regulations and rules for the management 
of these temporary and penorfi'caf Feufements, which arc in contbrmity with 
the Act of Parliament? — Certainly, 

4147. Arc you not aware that in the year 1811 the authorities at home 
interfered to prevent n permanent settlement of the land revenue in India, 
which was a measure contemplated and counseUed by the authorities in 
India? — U has never been particularly recommended in any other way than 
in that of opinion by any of the Bengal authorities. M the period when the 
permanent settlement of the Upper Provinces w’as contemplated by the 
Bengal government, who had announced their intention to the superior 
authorities at home, they received a strong representation from the commis- 
sioners in those provinces, pointing out the inexpediency of proceeding to 
make a permanent settlement at a time when our want of knowledge of the 

country 
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countiy, and above all onrwantof knowledge of the tenures and 
ryots, exposed us to the danger of incurring the same evils whiclT hid bt! 
already expenenced in Bengal. ,n consequence of our proceed, e tolfc 
permanent settlement without a sufficient knowledge of cuciimstaacS , 
consequence of this representation, the Bengal govfrnment Themsd.» ai 
to the conclusion that more time was required tor .0012, and 
at home went no further than to forbid the making o? aSy setdem emi Z" 
petuity without their permision previously obtained ^ 

^^4148 Did not that take place twenty-three years ago ’-It is miny jm 

o/a anything been done since that period towards the esUblubKil i 

mern Sf „ -Nothing has been done toward, Iheritibbk 

m.nurnmqmries^"''"' ““ “ ke ordering lery extensile ni 

inquiries With a view to that ?— On the part of the Bee 
nlalfnn rin rt. ^ because they held inn contea 

ment to hehevo fu'! at home, there has been no enconnji 

provinces Ikat a permanent settlement would ever be made in Ihoie 

tli^SOth * *** ^ former examination, that you did not coniiJrr 

settlement of iho 1784 as having any reference totheperiminti 

inst uct2,!f u tevemie of Bengal Ari you not aware that in Us 

settlement to h I-onrtof Directors to the Governor licneral ordenngthil 
rnovvRdeed th,r2?‘‘ '«■«'> ‘kny c, ted the section in questioMO 

Visions and comply \MtIi ii5 prfr 

adoDted m tliP fi ^ desired the Indian government, in all measutw 

scru2o,"I ,e„,‘’™'"'=l?kO"orthere fo pa, the mst mmoteasd 

Opinion on ihp rnn!t of Parliament, both in cense and spint?— V; 

portance and tint of an Act of Parliament cannot be ot much in 

Snee vvnhom anv '’’’'"'"i" ‘’'^kvered after having heard the clime rrid 
righl’.n mv of the Act, 'but I still bci.e.ci™ 

o^ect th/n under Vo°ni’ ' 'Y *' m nothing but the psiwobj 

province, viliicli nn n permanent settlement m the Bvcfd 

«s eirectej2LrcoSm:yt:2m lermF 

by Lord Cornwib?,^ uonceivc that the permanent settlement which wsimiJc 
peam to lmve of tbo Act of ParliaracntM' >1^ 

to the Ko\ enimc.nt of Directors in their inslrncnc 

say thafthc nerrmni^nf the perrmnent settlement , but 

ment ^ originated in the commands of ihe 

Directors, that in the same instructions the 

, as they stated, of carry mg the commands of 
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latnre into efiect, directed the government of Bengal to settle the permanent 
revenue, eilhenn perpetuit), or foralong term of \ears?— That the Court 
of Directors so directed the settlement to be made, is not doubtful 

4154- Are vna aware, that in a subsequent dispatch, the Court of Direc 
tors bestowed then hearty approbation upon the perpetual settlement, giving 
It a preference to long leases and stating the obvious disadvantages of the 
litter’ — The opinion of the Court of Directors of that time was, that the 
settlement in perpetuity was preferable 

4155 Are you not aware that promises have been mide to sevenl parts of 
Indn of a permanent settlement being estiblished in them, that settlement 
not existing there at this moment, and those piomises not having been Car- 
rie I into effect ? — I believe that such promises were made, and unfortunately 
m ule 

4156 By whom were such promises made? — They weie made explicitly 
by tlie Bengal government, and implicitly it least by the aiitlionties at home 

4157» Do)on remember an) year in which they were explicitlv made?— 
Shortl) after the Upper Provinces came mtoour possession, when the) were, I 
believe, still under a lieutenant governor * 

4158 Has not veiy considerable dissaltsf iction been felt and expressed b) 
the natives of the ced^'d and conqueied provinces of Bengal, at the non per- 
form nice of the promises thus made to them?— \s to the degree and kind of 
the dissattsficiion the evidence appears to me to be exceedinglv doubtful , 
there i& no distinct ev idence of dissatisfaction among the body of the people , 
there is evidence of dissatisfaction in vaiious part« from ov er assessment 

4159 Were not the peiemptory directions on the part of the Directors not 
to proceed to form i permanent settlement in those provinces in the }e^l 
1811 — ^There may have been directions so early, they have been repeated 
again and again 

41G0 1\ as there not n project entertained by the Indi in government at 
home of granting leases for fifteen years in the subsequent y ear to the period 
mentioned, namely, 1812 — I have no recollection of it, that latterly the 
Bengd government has been instructed that the authorities at home would 
be ready to grant leases of a greater duration, 1 have already stated 

4lGl H IS not a difficulty been found in granting leases in perpetuity in 
consequence -of not being able to decide who really were the proprietors of 
the land? — The whole of the reasons against proceeding to a permanent 
sttllement, of which that is one, are numerous, they have been stated fre 
quenily , they are to be found in the records, and may be easily repeated 

4lG2 Youliave siatetl that onlers have been sent out recently to all parts 
of India except those parts subject to the permanent settlement, for granting 
Iea«>es of thirty y ears , w Int v\ as Ihi. date of that order ? — I cannot state par- 
ticular dates, they are varioiK, and will be obtainedtby reference to the 
records In the third volume of the printed Selections, at page44y, there is 
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an order of that kind in i despatch dated the lOth of November imlte 
following terms ‘ Should you succeed in securing to the ryols those nghu 
which It was assuredly the intention of the permanent settlement atrings. 
ments to pieserve and maintain, and should you, in all cases where ihenitu e 
and extent of those rights cannot now be satisfactorily ascertained and filed, 
provide such a limit to the demand upon the r) ots as fully to leave to ihea 
the cultivators profits under leases of considerable length, we should hope tba 
the interests of that great body of the agricultural community maybeMii<- 
factonly secured ” Here is another passage at page 465, in a letter of th 
18th of February 1824 “ In following the instructions which welavecom- 

niunicated to you for retaining in the hands of the government the propertjr 
of such lands, even in the Lower Provinces, as may be acquired by govern 
ment, you are to understand that we are favourable to leases for a term of 
years, more especially leases for years to the ryots, each for his separate 


possession 

4163 If those orders were sent out in 1824, ought they not to havekrn 
acted upon previously to this period — \o doubt tiiey ought to hale beea 
acted upon, and in many cases they have been acted upon 

4164 Are there accounts of any instances in which they h n e been acted 
upon ^—Various instances may be traced if the volumes in which tieyiff 
recorded were explored , but the time and mode of carrying such orders in 
effect are always left to the authorities on the stiot, because 

here to foresee the difficulties which in particular instances inay stand i 


4165 Are you aware whether the orders have been carried into eff^t 'd 
any district in India ?~Not many entire di»tiici. 

4 1 66 With recpei-t lo the promise given to the ceded and conquer'd 
\inces of Bengal, of the permanent settlement, was there not a law 

the Goveriio general, and registered, containing the same pie Ige» a'' “ j 
out reference to the authority of the Court of Directors?— The quy ^ ^ 
suppose, has reference to some more or less distinct expression of u P ^ 
some regulation winch I do not benr in mind Flie language of o'? ^ 
ment was certainly that of a promise 


41 O 7 It nppears thit Regulation X, of ISO 7 , i-* 1 regulation for 

elusion of the ensuing settlement in the Ceded and Conquere i * r 
passed by the Governor general and Council on the llih of June , ,g 
section hvt of that Regulation it js stated, “The Governorgci 
Council, however, hereby notifies to the zemindars and other actual pr p 
of Ian 1 in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, tint the junimi " . 

be assessed on their estates in the last year of the seillemeni 
ensuing the present settlement shall remain fixed for ever, m case t 
dars shall now he plyased to engage for the pay ment of the P” V 
on those terms ui perpetuity, and the arrangenunt;* shall receive d '2 
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of ihe Honourable the Court o^ Directors ?” — There is here the reservation 
of the approbation of tlie Court of Directors 

4168 If regulations of that nature hate been passed in India, in what 
wa/ hate those regulations been rescinded? — ^This regulation, in substance, 
has not been rescinded. 

4169 Was It not rescinded in 1812 ? — The different imports of the word 
must be attended to A law may be said to be rescinded, when the whole 
of ns provisions are only to be enacted in another form. A regulation passed 
for a temporary settlement, is of course rescinded when the period for which 
the settlement was made is expired ; but another regulation is framed, 
containing all the provisions of the old one which the present occasion 
requires 

4170 Does It not appear that the regulation thit has been read was not 

for a temporary but for a fixed and permanent settlement’ — ^There is no 
regulation for a fixed and permanent settlement, it is merely a promise that 
the jumma then to be mide would be made permanent, if the Court of 
Directors complied ? 

4171 . In the year 1812, Regulation IX, section 7 , contains this provision, 
“ Such part of section 5, Regulation X, of the year 1807> as declares pro- 
\ isionally that the jumma which may be assessed on the estates of the zemin- 
dars, and other actual proprietors of land in the Ceded Provinces, shall remain 
fixed for ever, is hereby rescinded ?’*— What was rescinded in tins case is 
nothing but the conditional promise ; rescinded because the condition was 
Withheld. 

4172 * Did not the Governor-general of Bengal state that his regulation 
with respect to permanent settlement was rescinded in express* obedience to 
the orders of the Court of Directors, and with greit reluctance ? — That it 
ivas rescinded with great reluctance is very likely, but that it was a regulation 
IS clearly not the matter of fact It was only a promise contingent upon the 
assent of the authorities at home. It was a promise placed in a regulation , 
and an extraordinary thing it certainl) was to enact a promise 

4173 . Is It not recognized in the year 1812 as a regulation ‘—There is no 
question about the regulation of 1807» it had the name of a regulation, cer- 
tainly , my negation is, that there was any enactment rendering the jumma 
perpetual This could be no law, because it remained subject to the appro- 
bation of the authorities at home. 

4174 . Was not the first regulation that applies to that made in 1803, and 
was not It made by Lord Wellesley without any provision for the approbation 
of the authorities at home ? — That 1 am not aware of. 

4175 . Was there not another regulation for the Conquered Provinces ,in 

1805’ — 1 am not aware of a regulation then to make a settlement in perpe- 
tuity. * 
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^ «77 Suppos.„g ,t we,e ,I.e poI.cr™eLa;i“ 
those pans of India, nhere it ilL nM at the^presenf ^00,™!“'"' 
not lhat permanent settlement as easili be made it. .r™ 
tn the tilioge s^stein. as where the zllndTr; r" 

don .that the pi, meats of the lyots might be' reLer“l 

-..lement.o.eeb 

upon the rjot Mcie modeiale that mneh ' '"PP”''"" “ wren 

the conntrt than by mahin r a ne gieater aihantage 11 iilil accruelo 

the aehiindars ?ll7 a pe mlnerSem 'f "■' """f 

preferable to make it w^tbTh "'yms “ 

the^'dl^fr/stem preraU^^ "j making a permanent settlement aim 
the head of 'the tiirage, if mai »?tlm,Ii‘’r‘‘ ■■ '7™""!"' “‘lament •■tl. 
went of the riots nroii.line- . '"“"t fismg n nil equal precision tl e pij 
demanded, as a sacnhcmg ol Ihe ' 


demanded,;sa7aonb7„l o',"?,.‘'‘‘‘,”“’'''"S ' 

l-e been saX'dm Ben "f"’ 

41S0 Do \ (111 nnf .1 . 


servnig th°°'ghtsoTtim?ro'it. •1™''*'“'’ might easily be made lor pi< 

be made, notlsily, becatls'e ive hnT ,‘r‘'''“” Til 

war seulemerit ^ ^ thftcult to make a coirectri'ot 

should be foi m'ed' ^amTshonn*!’'"’ “ ullage settlement, anrsliirati 

of all tndividiids shall be ' l^'if “ 1 ’ promulgited, by winch the ngliti 
mentioned on a Lmer d ! ' -The eaped.eilt itileh 1 

c tiled upon tocive an ar/^J \iildge dioildbe 

tliat tilt levenue of tlm totite collector of the mode in winch he means 

should be fixed up m l H'stnbuted , that tlm stoierrem 

of making his remarks i.nraw, t**’ j corjtributor to lia\e an opponiin U 
Dots has been provideifm iL^n ^’il^ction;, Sechritj ftr the 

making settlements wifh #!..» Deccan by tht collector himself, nlio m 
the head man of the viilarro If ‘Mn^the collection to be nude bt 

gave him a pottah *' » marie J *:eparate settlement with each rMl.ani 

prekent the same mac'tlcelll-ei ""‘ler the piesent circumstances, nhat woiiH 
'^lent ?-The thing nndoubfedlVmlg^.J^i^f permanent 

hnd re\enue in ImbL vvpip*^' ff’ *^j'^,*‘"PP®sing.a permanent settlement ofthe 
aljle Seciirih would tben l>v^ *’y our go\ ei nmenl, that aver) consider 
'va) the securTrof ih/ j' government >-I do not sceins^l>»t 

41S4 If 'll, g^'ernment would be increased b) it 

'bci. lights Were tstabli&Iied, cltpendiiig upon tl e 
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failh of the government, would there not be a natural apprehension in the 
mind of the individuals possessed of those rights, that if a new government 
were e-itahlished, or if India were conquered !»y any adverse power, those 
riglus would not be preserved as they have beett by the government who 
granted iliem ? — 1 believe that, witli the csiablislimcnt of rights which now 
exists the security in question exists. When we ore enabled to make the 
assessment on correct principles, and to render the payments permanent for 
the period of a reasonable lease, I bcHovc in that case that there will he a 
perfect notion of fixed rights on the part of the agricultural population ol‘ 
India. Tliere will he a diflerence, to be sure, in lilt* value of the possession 
to tile ryots, if you allow them to become pioprictors of portions of the rent, 
hut I should consider that an impolitic proceeding, because so long as the 
rent of land is not more tlmn adequate to the e.xpenscs of tlic state, whatever 
portion of the rent of land you jicrmit the ryot to retain, in the same propor- 
tion you must liave otiicr taxes to supply the deficit, and 1 know no other 
taxes that would not he more ojipressive, more tell by the people, than the 
payment of a rent from land. 

41S5. Supposing the wcalili of the country to increase, might it not hear 
a tnuch laiger amount of taxation derived from oilier source.*, without that 
increased burthen upon the people?— If iherichcs.of the country increased, 
there is no doubt that the country might bear a greater taxation without 
feeling a greater degree of burthen. That is to say, if the people increased 
in wealth iiulividuatly. 

4180. Was not the argument which has been now mentioned relating to the 
greater security of the govcrnmctit, an argumcnf put prominently forward 
by Lord Cornwallis, at the lime he made the permanent settlement?— Very 
likely it was so ; but I believe it was a miscalciilalioii. 

41S7« Do you not conceive that the people of India, generally speaking, 
arc A timid race, and easily allow themselves to he Jiibjccl to the extortion of 
persons in authority ? — Certainly, ton t'cry great degree. 

.41C8. Shnnld you not say tlut, under such circumstances, the limitation of 
riVe I'ami* revenue m perp^rnfey, nrftiTrg" info account tftefr eftaraefer, woui'n’ Ac 
aitunded with greater advantage to that country than where there existed a 
stronger repulsion to acts of auihorilv on the part of the government ot home ? 
— ^'rJu-rc can be no doubt that if yon rawe the revenue in a lc.ss vexatious and 
perplexing manner, you confer a great favour upon those from whom it is 
derived, because the vexation that attends tlic raising of a revenue is one 
m-uiTial item of il»e burihtMi which the people bear. There can aUo be no 
doubt that rendering permanent at a moderate rate the jiayments ofihcr}ols, 
would be a boon to those individual Vyots j hut inusmuch ns it woultl be an 
alienation of a portion of the resources of the state in lavonr of this particular 
class of pfnple, tiie consequence must be a taxation of all tlic rest of iljc. 
community for their benefit; and 1 think no one portion of tlie people should 
be enriched at the expense of another. 

• - . . 4189. Supposing 
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iaAiy 1831 4189 Supposing the land revenue to be permanently fixed, do jou not 

- — conceive that it would be possible to employ natives in the collection of tht 

f Mill E<iq revenue to a much greater extent than you can do where the land as^ssmtu 
IS subject to perpetual variation? — No doubt, the moment jou render the 
payment due from each ry ot definite, whether defined for perpetuity or defined 
fora ccTtavn number of years, and tlve moment you also lender thealans- 
tration of justice so perfect that each ryot when he sustains an injury can 
obtain redress, you may collect the revenue in any manner tou please how 
ever summary, you may farm a whole province with perfect safety toone 
man 

4190 '•Would not the revenue, under those circumstances, be collected at 
much leas cost than it is at the present moment^ — With respect to ilie 
summariness I am not awaie that the expense would be considerably dm 
wished It would undoubtedly be apparently diminished, because the cast 
that would immediately come out of the government resources would appear 
to be less , but a remuneration must be left to the fai mer for all the trouble 
he i!j at in collecting the revenue 

4iyi Supposing the revenue to continue the same, would not the chartrei 
be much less? — The charges would be much less, if justice were more 
perfect I consider that a great part of the charge to winch governraentiioff 
goes in maintaining collectors establishments, is chiefly for the 
protLCiing the ryot, of seeing that the ryot susluns no wrong whleine 
administration of justice is yet too feeble to afford him the prolecnouM 
requires A great proportion of the expense of collecting the revenue anei 

from an anxiety to enable the collector to afford the protection to the ry0‘ 

which the judicial estabhsliment is inadequate to afford 

4192 Supposing the same numbSi of officers to be employed in K 
collection of the revenue, and that they weie under native supermtennen 
in one case, and under European in the oth‘»r, would not the salaries 

the native superintendents be considerably less than those which are paid 
European superintendents? — Greatly less 

4193 Would not a considerable advantage accrue to the 

by the introduction of a system whereby natives and not Europeans mg , 
largely employed in the collection of the revenue The great ^ 

should contemplate would be the cheapness If the payments ot ttie 
were accurately defined, and there weie an administration of justice ^ 
ciently perfect to afford redress to the ryot for every gnevanefe, ' {be 

employ, without danger, the greatest rogues m the world in coliecti § 
levenue 

4191 Would not the people of India derive very considerable benefit 

natives being employed m the collection of the revenue, where i-u F 

are at the present moment employed ? — \ii opinion is very S®”®” for 
tamed, butin which I confess I do not participate, that it would Ag 

the natives of India to be more largely employed in the ^^juent 
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government than they now are It appears to me that the great concern of 25 Aug 1831 

the people of India is, that the business of government should be well and 

cheaply performed, but that It IS of little or no consequence to them who are 

the people that perform it The idea generally entertained is, that you would 

elevate the people of India b_) givin^; them a greater slnre in their own 

government , but 1 think that to encourage anj people in a train of believing 

that the grand source of ele\ation is in being an emplqj/e of goveinment, is 

anything but desirable I he right thing, in my opinion, is to teach people 

to look lor their elevation to their own resoarcest their industry and eionomy 

Let the means of accumulation be afforded to our Indian subjects , let them 

grow rich as cultivators, merchants, manufacturers, and not accustom them 

selves to look for wealth and dignity to successful intriguing for places under 

government, the benefit from which, whatever it may be, can never extend 

beyond a very insignificant portion of the whole population 

4195 Do }ou not conceive that the exclusion of the natives from the 
higher brandies of the revenue emplqjment is looked upon by them, and is, 
m point of fact, a stigma upon them — I do not believe that thev look upon 
it in that light 

4196 Do you know any country in which it would not be so considered 
— 1 should point to India as a country in which it is not so considered. 

4197 Supposing, for example, Englishmen alone were employed in the 
higher branches of emploj ment in Ireland, do you not conceive that the Irish 
would consider it a stigma upon them ?— I consider that the feeling of 
degradation, from being governed by foreigners, is a feeling altogether 
European I believe it has little or no existence in any part of Asia 

4198 Do jou not think that, bj the greater employment of the natives of 
India in the higher branches ot employment, the character of the natives 
would be ameliorated^ — I should think that such employment would have 
little effect m that way The thing of importance, in order to elevale the 
character of any people, is to protect them Elevation is the natural state ot 
a man who lias nothing to fear , and the best riches are the effects of man’s 
own industry , effects which never fail when the piotection is good 

4199 Have you ever been in India — I have not 

4200 Andyou can only speak from wbatyou Ii ive read and heard Yca 

4201 Are y on aware th it petitions have been sent home by the natives of 
India, most numerously and respectably signed, complaining in the strongest 
terms of their exclusion from the civil, judicial, and financial departments of 
government? — I am perfectly aware of such petitions having been sent home, 
but 1 am fir from supposing that those petitions speak the general language 
of the country 

4202 What reason have you to think so? — 1 can only speak generallv, 

because my reason is an inference from all 1 know, tiom all I have heard, anil 
all I hwe read about the people . 


420 J Is 
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4203. Is the correspondence you have read native coirespondence-— Xjj 
native corresponilence. 

4204. Do you allude to the correspondence of the Company’s senauts 15 
India exclusively? — ^Not exclusively. 

4205. You have not seen anything stated by the natives themselves apes 
that subject ?— Not any thing written by themselves upon that subject. 

420(5. Are the petitions that have been referred to from the presidencies ‘ 
or fiom the provinces' — ^From the presidencies, I believe, evclusnel}. 

4207. Do you conceive that it is possible for any person to form an ai'e 
quate judgment of the character ot a people without being personally 
acquainted with them.’— If the question refers to myself, I am far from pte 
fending to a perfect knouleilge of the character of the people of India. 

4208. Do you conceive that the 8th article of the 7th clau^e ofl’ie 
Regulations ot t?93, by winch a pledge was made by the Governor general 
in Council to enact such regulations as he may think necessary for llie 

geneial protection of the infenoi departments, and other cultivators of ll’e 

soil, has been ledeemed or not in the couniiies where the permanent 
ment has been introduced? — It has not been redeemed; it has been fre* 
quently violated. 

4209. Do yon conceive that the circumstances of Bengal, v-here the per 

manent settlement was introduced, are at the present moment such « to 
warrant the government to resort to .vets that would redeem llut 
given on the introduction of the regulation? — I fear the change of cireuDi* 
stances is such as would put great difficulties in the way, because there fu'^ 
beet! such fluctuations, that it would be difficult to know who were the 0^” 
In occupancy at the time of the permanent settlement. 

4210. Do you conceive that a fair adjustment of the riyhts anti claims of K 
ryots and zemindars, in countries wliere the settlement has been 

might be made without infunging ibe principles of the settlement of iJ ^ 
and that government would be justified in entering upon that adjuvlmcn <• 
their claims? — Certainly. 

4211. Are you aware that in lands included in zcmimlaiies 

recovered from jungle waste, the government have actually interfered 
the demands in many of the zcmindarnes on the ryots ?— In certain ^ 

which they have comptomUed a doubtful question between the '^''' '***'1.-. 
gov erntnent and the rights of the zemindars, they have commenced liy se n 
tlie demand upon the ryot. 

4212. Do you recollect whether the amount settled is, that where 

ment had a right to eight annas from the zemindar, tlic zemindar 1 

right to collect more than twelve annas fiom the cultivator? ^ 
common proportion. 

4213. Will not the consequence of this probably be that 
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zemindars who possess no waste lands will have their cultivators desirous 25 Aug. 1831. 
to go to waste lands, where they have such' superior encouragement, and • 

will not the consequence of that, where it occur, .be to put many of the 
best lands out of cultivation ? — That is an occurrence frequent in every part 
of India. 

4S14. Are you aware that the ryots in Bengal who possess lands at those 
money assessments under the late regulations, are represented by the recent 
despatches to be in a prosperous condition, where their settlements have 
been fixed ? — ^Yes. 

4215. Are you aware that in the Regulations of 1793, no other proprietors 
or holdeis of land or possessors of rights under the zemindars were noticed, 
except talookdars, tenants, under-tenants, lyots, and other cultivators ? — 

Those are the terms made use of. 

4216. Do not you think that when those regulations were introduced with 
those general terms, the actual occupants of villages and lands subordinate 
to the zemindars had in those countries actually the same rights and proper- 
ties that are usually common to such classes of persons throughout different 
parts of India? — It appears to me that it is implied in the terms, and 1 have 
no doubt that such is the fact. 

4217 . Do not you conceive that in India, as elsewhere, a prosperous 
tenantry can alone make a prosperous lord of the soil ?■— I believe so. 

4218. Are you not of opinion that the destruction of the rights of the 
subordinate holders of land by tlie general Regulations of 1795, before we 
had minute information upon the subject, namely, the rights of village commu- 
nities, of khoodkhast ryots, and others, was one great cause of those internal 
disorders, and that gang-robbery, which went subsequently to so great an 
extent, especially in the years 1808, 1809, and 18X0? — I believe so j and also 
of the great absence of prosperity among the ryots of Bengal at the present 
moment. 

4219. You were asked whether the per-cenlage upon the collection of land 
levenues of the possessions ceded by the Mahrattas included stipends and 
pensions as charges upon tlie revenue; have you referred at all to the 
Appendix that was laid before the Committee? — I have not. 

4220. In page • under land revenue charges, you will find stipends and * Page 1201.'^ ^ 
charges charged in that column, and in the year 1827-28 you will find they 

amount to £^12,545, will not that make a great alteration with regard to 
the amount of per-centage in the expense of collecting the revenue? — Most 
certainly. 

4221. Are you aware whether, in the charges against the salt revenue 
upon the opposite side, there is not a deduction made of the advances made 
to the manufacturer before the revenue is put down ? — From my recollec- 
tion I should say, that the gross amount of revenue, that is, the whole 
of the returns from the sales, is put on the one dde, and the gross charges, 

4 K including 
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the “the? ptoducUoD, with all intermediate erpeevs,,, 

4222. Upon the side of charges there is £497,845 placed as adranctsp 
manufacturers j do you suppose that that is deducted before they put Jon 
what .3 on the opposite side, £2,382,277, or is it merely the groi amooo" 
—I believe in hoth statements the gross amount. On the one side tee ii 
the whole of the receipts from the sales, and on the other the charges, admu 
to the manufacturers, and all other charges. 

4223. were asked as to the expense of collection in the ceded pro- 
vinces in Oude. In the last year, I 827 . 28 , it was stated that it had risen to 
twenty-seven per cent, upon the collection of the customs. Upon tunuc» 
o page * does it not appear to you that the customs, from some caiis^ 

have been very much reduced during the latter period? — There appean 
irom those statements to be a great reduction. 

4224. May not that account for the apparent increase of per-centage upoD 

the collection?— Undoubtedly. r b r 

4225. Upon a former day you were asked your opinion as to the best 
mode ot improving the country, whether by a zemindary settlement or 1 
ryotw^ry, and your answer appeared to express an opinion that you coa. 

should become a man of property} wai 
tnat the intention of youi answer? — Certainly not ; it is by no meani aa 
evil that the ryot should become rich, and by no means an etil that be 
s lould become a landed proprietor. My objection applies solely to the 
rendenng of any man a proprietor at the expense of the state, alienatiaj 
revenue in order to render him rich. That be 
possible ^ <Jesirable thing, and as many of them « 

stated that in the ryotwar settlements it is distinctly 
ers 00 that there shall be a maximum although not a minimum fixed?— 
1 hat was the principle of Sir Thomas Munro's settlement. It appears to as 
"®cessary part of the principle of a settlement in detail, 

though It was ofSir Thomas Munro's. 

matr«T‘ If there is a maximum fixed, does not that becoraencarlyaper* 
Sin. ‘ ryot?— It is sure to become in time a perma- 

popularion ' because the rent of land will increase , with the progress of 

permanent maximum to be so high, as that it « 
fS W ® ‘he country, would not it in point of 

andthl letter?— The trutli is, that the maximum is so higb. 

a the remissions so frequent, that in practice the settlement is annual- 
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VeneriSj die AitgusU, 1831. 


ALEXANDER SINCLAIR, Esq. caUed in, and examined. 

4229. You \yere for some years in India? — I was ten years there alto- 
gether, at two periods. 

4230. Will you state what situations you held in India, and in what parts 
of thejcountry ? — I went there in 1813. I was on the Madias establishment; 
and from the end of I8I7 till the beginning of 1820 I was register of the 
court of Cuddapah in the Ceded Drstficts. / then came home, owing to 
bad health, and returned in 1823, when, after being a short time an assistant 
to the secretary in the board of revenue, I acted as sub-collector of Ramnad 
for^bout six weeks- I was then three years in Tanjore as sub-collector, 
the last three months of which I was in charge of the whole piovince ; and I 
came home again, sailing in April 1827. 

4231. You left India on account of your health?— Yes. 

4282. It appears that your name is mentioned in the course of the evidence 
oi a witness before the Committee, Mr. Peter Gordon ; have you seen that 
gentleman’s evidence ?— Yes, I have, 

4233. Are there any points of that evidence on which you wish to make 
any observations to the Committee? — ^There are a few points on which I 
conceive that an erroneous impression requires to be removed j for instance, 
from the answer to Question d25 it may be supposed that I was one of those 
in the Company’s service who were not acquainted with the native languages. 
I think, in justice to myself, I may say that while I was in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts I transacted business without an interpreter in the Teloogoo language ; 
and that when I went to the southern districts I transacted business all the 
time I was there in the Tamul language; in both cases the language of the 
country. I conversed with the natives, examined evidence, took petitions 
myself from them ; indeed, I wrote a Malabar letter, the day after I arrived, 
to the head tehsildar of Ramnad. In answer to Questions 545-6-7.8-9, 
tijere is some allusion to the state of the people* In Mr. Gordon’s evidence 
there is so much mixture regarding Tanjore, and Ramnad, andMadura, that 
it 13 very difficult to say exactly to what district it applies ; m some cases it 
may be conceived to apply to both districts, when it applies only to one. 
Thought! know little of the state of the people of Madura or Ramnad, hav- 
ing been only there for about six weeks, yet while I was in Tanjore 1 became 
very well acquainted with the state of the people there, and I do not think 
that they are in anything like so wretched a state as he describes them ; at 
4 K 2 least 
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A hitnclntr, Lsq 


least I wish to say tliat, as far as Taniore is conrern,,! it. 

so unfavourable a situation In answer to Questions’ i5i7 "“4 

irrigation, I cannot aubscnbi. to tbe oninions f ^ 

lates to Taniore In Vnswers 805 anif fi ibL ^ ^ 

the works /or the pu/pirrf fr?!,! to w n^^^^ 

Zhoi TlTeti’n answer to'S 

neirlv halFtlip InnH “’’“•o wljicli I was connected with Raranad very 
r.eafon of I^^nd , but that beiag 

But from the 'trrn' the wet land had verymuchdecreased 

564^^rehte°to*the^n^'' evidence, m the anwer to Question 

fnuch more fe t.U^ does , but asTanjoreuso 

be of no value wh and as in T mjore the dr) land is stated to 

answer will apply equalVto’Kan?na"i'‘'"‘‘'’'° 

wat« m ***?'^ called dry, flooded by a collection of run 

^ merns oTram ' it is cultivated 

what1IcaUed'drv*^?inrf°**^^^^'*.“^ season to be used at another?— No 
upon irrigation ^ P“”jah, and does not depend in the smallest degree 

oftbGve Zrlv theextentand population ofTanjoref-It is a triangle 

ber of villao-ps n ’ the population is 870,682, and the cum 

ber ot villages paying revenue to government 5,688 

vanousr3!Si^ amount of its revenue’ — The revenue vanes from 

charees for thp v ® of the land revenue, together ff tfi the 

Mr clonVnH 1822 and 1823, in the“first ofwh^ 

was S3 4 Ron'T'^u^^ commenced The gross land revenue for IfSO 
76,131, and’if^fnn!?^ charges 7 Ucs and 28,758, the nett collections 25 lacs 
progressive mrrpiln this table that during that period there was a 

for 'the last of rh ^ revenue, and a progressive decrease in the charges 
charges 4 hcs 8fi revenue was 38 lacs 36,832, the 

4240 m collections 33 lacs 50 0/5 

was merely that ®®^ection of those fo ir years particularly ?‘-Jj 

y tuat I got the copy of an account that had been made a' '*?’ 

perioiij 
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period ; but the land revenue increased still farther during the two following 
years, owing to the increased price of grain. 

424-1. In discharging the duties of the situation you held in Tanjore, you 
of course were conversant with the administration of the land revenue in 
that country ? — ^Yes, I had experience of it for three years. 

4242. "Will you be so good as to state the description of settlement which 
prevails in Tanjore; was it a permanent settlement, or the ryotwar, or the 
village system? — It was the village system ; but it was in some degree ryot- 
war also, as in most of the villages the share of each individual was perfectly 
known, and it was levied from him accordingly. 

4243. To whom was it known ? — It was known according to the govern- 
ment accounts, in which his share was entered. 

4244. With what description of persons is the settlement made ?— With 
the meeiassydars. 

4245. How do you conceive that a settlement made with the meerassydars 
can be considered as a village settlement? — ^'fhere is calculated an amount 
for the whole village, which consists of the portions of each according to the 
government accounts, and their adherence or non-adherence to the rent 
causes general advantage or disadvantage to them all in making the settle- 
ment for the year. 

4246. Do you mean to say that there is any one principal person re- 
spo'nsible for the whole ?— No. 

4247. Will you explain more in detail the system of settlement that pre- 
vails in that country? — By a calculation made up from the old accounts of 
the village, a ceitain standard produce at a certain standard rate, with a 6xed 
assessment on the dry land, &c., is offered to the meerassydars, who are tlie 
proprietors of the soil, at a rent If they agree to that rent the settlement 
IS made ; if they do not consent to it the village is taken under the manage- 
ment of the Company’s servants. 

4248. In one village is there not frequently more than one meerassydar? 
— Fn most cases there are more. 

4249. Is each of those meerassydars dealt with separately ? — They gene- 
rally agree together; if some of them will.not agree, the rest most frequently 
hold back ; but there are cases in which one portion will agree and the other 
will not. 

4250. Has it fallen to your lot to make, or to assist in making some of 
those settlements ? — It has. 

4251. On those occasions with whom did you transact? — With the mee- 
rassydars themselves ; but more frequently it is done through the tehsildar 
of the talook. 

4252. Is the tehsildar an ofGcer appointed by the collector?— Yes ; he is 
collector of the revenue for a large division in the country. 
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425S. What is the duly of the sheristadar ; is he in any wavconcm.j ■ 

irtheS‘°;’ i" the collection; he is L head aiH;” 

in the collector s ofl5ce, who takes charge of the accounts, t 

42.54-. Will you be good enough to state what is the operation in that 
country in settling a village ?-An account is made up from the best iVor. 
mation which we at present possess of the extent of land and produce of ibt 
village. According to this account an offer is made to the raeerassydarsio 
pay a share of the produce upon this standard, and if they agree the settlt- 
ment is made; if they do not agree, It remains under the coveromeiil 
management. ® 

4255. Is not the class of persons who cultivate the land immediately under 

the meerassydars called parakoodees ? They are. 

4256. And below them is there not yet an inferior class ? — Yes, an inferior 
class, denominated pullers. 

4257 . In point of fact, does the tehsildar or any other officer of the col- 
lector ti eat with the meerassydars individually previously to such settleuient 
being made, or does he merely summarily place before him the sum at wliicb 
Ins rent is proposed to be fixed by the government ?— They inquire of tbe 

if they are willing to consent to the rent, and they finJ cut 
what tneir sentiments are in the case. 

f n j mean to say that on such occa'jions the meerassydars have 

mi and free access to the seivants of the collector of the revenue r-Perfectly 
ree, and I believe in general, but ceitainly in my own case, perfectly free 
cess to tlie European officers of government also. Their ohjeclions were 
aIt£Ted*"^° consideration, and if they appeared to be fair the terms «re , 

4259. Are th^e Committee to understand that in the country which jou 

arc speaking of those settlements take place annually r— The setllemenM 

nave been of various descriptions. For the first four years of our possession 
the whole country was under Aumanee management; in Tushes I214I5 
and lb an annual rent nrevailpil r.i,., from fuslie 



- loVi J • >n F«slie 1220 there was one year’s rent; me 

r P.oHi 'I Fuslie. which corresponds with the year 

CQiini t, *0 greater part of the 

country on a permanent fooling, with a power of revisal incase of the settle- 
ment having been very improperly made. 

atlSnUi long, after we took the management, the 

clrmnistration continued under the Aumanee system ?— For four years. 

havc^ilo w the produce of tliose fouryeara?- 7 | 

those four statement of the produce of the whole country for 

years, but I have here selected by accident the annual , 

^ a considerable 
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a considerable number of villages, perhaps twent^r-five villages, stated 2G An§, i831 

■ , A.S,::^r,E,,. 

4262. During the period that the administration continued under the 
management of the government, did the revenues, or did they not, largely 
decrease? — I believe they decreased very largely; at all events the produce 
brought to account was greatly diminished. 

4263. To what do you attiibute that large decrease under that system? — 

To the impossibility of managing so extensive a country upon that system. 

I have found that even in the small number of villages which are still under 
the government management, there is the greatest difficulty to make those 
lands produce any thing like what it is proved that they produced in formei 
years, even with, in many cases, an improved irrigation. 

4264. Have you reason to know that, under that system of administration, 
fraud and corruption existed to a very great extent? — To a very great 
extent. In the first year of our possession it appears that the administration 
of affairs went on very satisfactorily. In tlie second year there began to be 
some frauds ; but in the third and toucth years there were very great fraud*!, 
so much so that a commission was sent from Madras to investigate. It will 
be proved by a reference to almost any of those villages of which I have 
accounts here, that as soon as the village came under the government 
management, the produce brought to account invariably fell off. In many 
cases the cultivation was decreased and not so well performed. 

4265. What are the four years during which It was under Aumanee 
management? — From 1801-2 to 1804-.?. 

4266. Did any circumstances come to your Jinowledge, which exposed a 
very general system of corruption in the individuals employed in the collec- 
tion of the revenue ? — In some cases I obtained possession of the real 
accounts of the roeerassydars of the villages, and in those accounts there 
was almost invariably a very large account of bribes paid to the different 
native officers of government. 

42G7. Do you mean that you had, from the admission of the meerassydars, 
evidence of the existence of a general system of that description ? — The 
meerassydars were unwilling to admit any such facts, but at the same time 
they admitted that those were their own accounts. I have in my hand a 
translation of an account of one meerossydar j it consists of nineteen pages, 
and only comprises five years, and it is almost throughout an account of 
bribes that he gave; and here are notes from his coriespondence with his 
own managers, in which he directs them to give those bribes, and to endea- 
vour to get the grain measured falsely, to use ftlse measures, and to take pos- 
sesrion of some of the grain at night, j if they can get it falsely measured in 
the day’-time ; and my belief is that throughout the Aumanee villages in 
general this is the system that prevails. I believe that under very careful 
' superintendence 
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superintendence it may be prevented in a considerable number ere,,., i 
that It IS quite impossible to prevent It nltoirether T r'on « a 
ofeases in winch. Soring my 

a ver^' small amount of grain, compared with what the\ nm/liirArl f 

even a difficulty in getting the raeerassjdnrs to cultivate the whole ert« 
when It IS under the government management 

4268 In the even t of the meerassydars not consenting to the realiUtiJ 

m^ent ofShe™ pi^y 'dm 

«h?m®®thJ?over^''"'f''“" ishedestgaitti 

A nerson *» conduct the management of the estate?- 

A person called a monygar is appointed 

r'T **escnption of persons IS that moavgar-Hea 
IS a Tiprcnn loolcing out foi 30 ofBce , sometimes it turcs out that he 

sraah anr? xi, ° *^'spldced from some officc Thepayiiw 

lation sn so temporary, and the opportunities for pew 

thesituafirtn difficult to procure people of character to fil 

the situation they are m all cases natives of the distrmt 

tote^hpi held to be persons who are supposed 

nroduoefl nf of those practices which the accounts jou hate just 

exhibit?-No, there is tn geneil teiyltUe 
sildir and tu them, but if the peshUr, the deputy tefi 

manaVd duty, the affairs of ihevillage wilfbeveB 

son whn mnr, number of cases The peshkar isaper 

reports to him ^ subdnision of the talook under the tehsildar, and 

dnt?m„T‘i' the goodness to sUte in what proportions the pro- 

11® ner r#>nf ^PP?® divided ? — ^Taking the produce allOOcul!u!% 
P-a5a crnum nghts“ and ?ees of office, m can 

share w.H. ^ oP which 4^ is the gmerument 

government oTnr added lor alms resumed, leaving 45j aJths 

not acree tn ft ® °^*he produce but incases when the meerassydars do 
xpenis of from their share topayibn 

xpenses of the management of the village 

the five ner to the meerassydar independent of 

deduction^ from ih ®‘^“®bcd? — The meerassydar has one-third 

of the remainder the parakoodees the other tvio-tbinJ 

ko^dees ^ tvvo-tbirds what proportion does he allot to the pa^ 

4275 
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4275. Do the parakoodees coiisider that they have a right to that share? 26 Aug jgsi 
— They have a perfect right to it , and sometimes they la) their complaints ^ SirwTl^ r 
before the collector if the meerassydar attempts to oppress them incair- z:sq 

4276 Are the p irakoodees the actual cultnitors of the sod? -In some 
cases the meerassydar cultivates, and takes all that share to himself, and is 
at the expense of cultivation , but in general the parakoodee is at the 
expense of the cultivation The meeiassydar enjoys the rest perfectly tree 
as a re\enue 

4277 In the event of the meerassydar not concurring in the rent, but the 
government taking it into its own administration, and appointing a monygar, 
what becomes of the situation of the pankoodee? — He leceives the same 
share that he would have done if it had been undei ihe meerassydar, 
excepting that if there be, as there often is, a very large share of produce 
nbt brought at all into the government accounts under the rent, of that the 
paiakoodee will be thereby’ deprived He receives the same proportion 
otherwise , but from deficiency in tlie cultivation perhaps a less quantity. 

4278. In what mode is the monygar remunerated? — He is paid a small 
salary. 

4279 In the event of the government taking the cultivation of the estate 
into their own hands, does the meerassydar continue to receive the same 
proportion of the produce that he would have had had he consented 10 pay 
the rent’ — The meerassydar loses, five per cent of the gross produce is 
taken by the government to pay the expense of supeiintending the cuiti< 

V ation 

42S0 Does the meerassydar under those circumstances get any profit 
whatever? — ^Tfie raeerassyder has fits shaie of the pioduce, minus five per 
cent The five per cent is deducted fiom the sum total of the villages I 
have here a paper containing a statement of the case of a village, given to 
me by one of the chief servants of the government, as an example of the 
rent, though it does not give the usual process of fixing the giain amount 

4281 Will have the goodness to read Jbat paper ?— 

{The Witness read the same, as foUo’a.s J 

“ Memorandum 

rayba m g 

Ramapooram village, containing 15 — — 

This village, as well as the wliole province, was under management of the 
eircar from Fusly 1210 to 1213, both inclusive , and the quantity of gross 
produce in the abovesaid years is as follows 


4L 


In 
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Fuslies. 

Extent of Land. 

Gross Piodiice. 


1210 - - . _ 

1211 - - - - 

1212 - - - - 

1213 - - - . 

Vaylies, 

15 

15 

15 

1,875 

2,250 

1,500 

1,800 



60 

7,425 


Average, or - 

15 

1,856J 


In some villages the average abovesaid is taken as a basis of the seltlj- 
ment for the subsequent years ; and in others, the highest gross produce id 
tne said four years is taken, according to the local state of the village and 
the nature of the irrigating river. As, for instance, the standard gross pro- 
1 'SV 1*^ village is the average of the four years, which being colluni! 


A chuk. 
rum is nearly a 
rupee and a half. 


Tt £■ • ^ . Cvlls. ffi. ® 

Deficiency of produce is j 36 — — 

The mailwarum or circarshare is . . . . 0 ? II 

at S double fs. a cullum, amounts to ch- 20 . 4 , to be deducted from the 
profit by price. 

The following are the deductions usual in the- gross produce ofavillage: 
. CulU. n 

9 per cent, sotuntnims on the gross produce, is - ■ ” 


Remainder - . . _ 

Deduct again 3 per cent mauniums - ^ - 

Remainder - . . _ 

Deduct again the coodiwarum or inhabitants’ share, at 
50 per cent. . . . _ 

Remaining arnount of mailwarum or circar share 
Add, resumed pitchay, at 8 mercals per 100 cullums 

Total - • 


j V uwuuic 4an* a cuiium, being tne y ' 

standard price, and amounts to - . , . 249 5 ^ 

for the 'T 8 c. is the standard money amount 

3 fan’ a enli^im standard money amount is formed at the ra 

» It may vary as the current selling price 


I,C8!) 

s 

50 

il 

1,638 

ai 

819 

4i 

819 

4i 

12 

41 

8S1 Sj 


formed-- 
rises or falb. 


rate £ 
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If the current selling price •become 3f fen* a cullum, it is 25 per cent. 26 Ang. 183 I. 
more than the standard price ; the amount at 25 per cent, to the standard — 
jumma is 62c7js. 3f. 26c., and out of this profit by price 10 per cent, of the 
standard jumma, being 24cfi^. 9^ iCc., is remitted to the inhabitants, and 
the rest, being SJcJis. 10c. if added to the standard jumma, amounts to 
286c/j^. 9^ 18c. to be collected from the meerassydars 

But if on the other hand the price fall 25 per cent., and become only 2^ 
fan* a cullum, the amount of the loss between S and 2^ fan* Chs. /. c. 
a cullum is - - - - - ~ - • - 62 3 26 

The amount to be remitted to them at 20 per cent, only is 49 8 8 

In the standard money amount, the aforesaid sum of 49c/;^. 3f. 8c. is 
deducted, and the rest, being 199cAs. 7jf, is only collected from the mee- 
lassydars.” 

4282. Was the settlement made by Mr. Wallace a settlement from year 
to year ^ — ^For the first year it was from year to year, then for tliree years, 
and then there were two periods of five years in succession ; but during 
most, I believe all, of those years, there were villages that did not come into 
the arrangement. 

4283. From the means of inforraafioo you possessed during your expe- 
rience in Tanjore, should you say, that upon the whole the means of ascer- 
taining the fair rents are satisfactory ?— I think that hitherto the information 
IS exceedingly imperfect. During my administration of the sub-division, I 
found that there was a great extent of produce that had not been brought 
to account. I am treating at present almost entirely of irrigated land, the 
other is comparatively of small importance, and the settlement of the vil- 
lages is always founded upon the amount of produce in the wet land. 

There aie‘some cases in which the meerassydars held out from not con- 
senting to the fixed teerwa upon the dry land; but that is very seldom the 
case. I found that there was a lery great extent of cultivation that had 
never been brought to account j and also that the produce in some villages 
JP35 s!Cti}al]y ahove 200 per cent, mwe than appeared in the gnyernjnent 
accounts. The consequence is that the servants of the Company, being 
aware of their enjoying this surreptitious advantage, levy taxes upon them 
to a great amount almost at pleasure, and the meerassydars do not complain 
of this, because they wish the system to continue. AVheil I was in charge 
of the whole district, I found that' the extent of land and produce not 
brought to account, was even greater than in my own division j and that 
the information regarding some of the villages^was much more erroneous 
than that of any in my own division, to Ihe amount of 2, S, and in some few 
cases 400 per cent. I reported those circumstances as they came before 
me to the Board of Revenue, ' > 

4824, Under those circumstances of defective information, and of the 
4 L 2 existence 
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26Aug 1831 existence of so much dicnn«iti/Ati 

yl Sinclair, E,, You not conside/the recurrence of anT/nuaf I" 

' evil ?_I do , and I stated, both prTvatelv to st Tb “ F'« 

licly to my superiors, that I was anxious ^>t,f ^ ’\Iunro and pub- 

ihould be known, and that then a fair setil ^ 

the meerassydars might be assured acamsf 

the government, and aiminst esaction on °/ ™ the part of 

vants, but that as long as this system cnnf ‘ E“''“™'"t « 
bery, and ertortion subsS vTithr 'otg would fraud, bn 

yofunde?vrr®cla:jLr!l^::;^^^^ nlhm 0 /°^,'’“'' 
government was 5,688, and J had “ 

and my division was mor„ J 1 , ^ ‘'>em, namely, 2 0 )t, 

was 2slS "’O other The number in IS*i 

and council of Madr'aT Sted'lhe°sd”^' i*^ 
following exoressmi fp, Marci, 1813, in whicli there it the 

regardinl Taniore 8,0 as^hsrT"? “1 ‘I"* ‘"f“™ation being as accurate 
thmg fall wahfn yiur observe lion .0 “ ' n'"”*' ^ <1 •») 
ment of Madns of that day or V an k that thegoiern 

as accurate 1 knowledce of thf subsequent day, had any thing lie 

lord has of his estate in EncLdTTLk!! 

being complete, and 1 ’ "" 

Thomas Munro and th 
tion IS verj imperfect 

probable procSds oTfhn'lo JJ to come to any fair estimate of the 

UfuIrevenuelLeU^Thi^^^^^ other means than by s 

tor> , but 1 thmlf K, sf r ^ System would perhaps be the most SJti'fac 
cured by a careful inmcf" sufficiently accurate could bepo- 

expensive a process '''thout going through so tedious and » 

described, did •jC'ng so notorious and extensive as you b'e 

that any iiidividuals^vverp "" the period of your residence in that country 
dars to justice, in so far i myself have brought several teI)s^ 

'" 428 ?”"’'''’“"'' “™SleaZm 

—The collector'makes^mnniM control of the Board of Heienne? 

fines that he has tmoose?? ‘•’n Board of Revenue of all the 

nas tmposed for that month, with the causes for which the; w<p 

inflicted, 
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inflicted ; and in some cases the Board of Revenue revises those proceed- 
ings. 

Does the collector, in any instance of detection and conviction of 
peculation or malversation, proceed to inflict punishment without first obtain- 
ing the sanction of the Board of Revenue? — The collector acts upon the 
evidence before him upon his own responsibility j but his proceedings are 
liable to be revised and even cancelled. 

4292. Of what description of persons is the Board of Revenue usually 
constituted? — ^The Board of Revenue is appointed by the governor, who is 
responsible for the fitness of the persons who are so appointed. 

4293. Have you found practically that the Board of Revenue has been 
disposed energetically to support tlie collector in his attempts to put down 
the abuses that prevailed ? — 1 feel great delicacy in answering this question j 
but I can only speak as to my own case, in which the Board seemed to seek 
occasion to object, and the government in their answer to the Board sup- 
ported me in some points against the opinion of the Board, particularly in 
approving and directing a continuance of those inquiries which the Board 
ordered to be stopped. 

4294. Can the Board of Revenue, in any case, having any local know- 
ledge upon the subject upon which tliey have to decide ?-^ome members of 
the Board of Revenue have been in the revenue department, and tlierefore 
they are acquainted with the system, and with the state of the countries 
where they were- 

4295. Supposing an individual felt himself aggrieved by a conviction 
before the collector, in what way does he address himself for redress to the 
Board of Revenue at Madras ? — He either goes himself, or sends a complaint 
to them by petition. 

42911. Previous to the collector’s decisions on such cases being overruled 
by the Board of Revenue, is he himself heard upon the subject ? — He has an 
opportunity of an explanation. 

4297. During the period that you yourself discharged those duties, had 
you occasion to make any specific reports and suggestions to the Board of 
Revenue touching the abuses that prevailed within your jurisdiction? — From 
the time I became acquainted with the stale of Tanjore I repeatedly made 
representations, and particularly when I was in charge of the whole pro- 
vince ; I mentioned that a tehsildar, whom I had turned out and convicted 
of fraud and bribery to a considerable amount, had represented to me, that 
in one of the talooks in which he had administered the affairs of government 
for some time, there was , a revenue of a lac of rupees which might fairly be 
levied from lands and produce that were not brought to the government 
account. . There were other tehsildars who made similar reports of other 
talooks, but not to the same extent $ and I discovered in my own division, 
that there was a very considerable extent of land that had never been brought 

to 
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. 

:: ^-0 - .r ... 

in consequencrofThMe'represenTa»on?? 'Tn 

Munros.nformatmD, from vS« consequence ors.rTbow 

jore, he ordered the survey wliieh ’ ™Scrd mg the real stale of Ta. 
the country. commenced at the time wheo IM 

Soo.‘ Wer‘’en?“‘^"‘‘^““'" °f Tanjore ?-Mr, Campbell 

of the government suTvcy n ‘'"= “mmencemsDl 

of the talooh of Myavmm The commenced the survej ,n apart 

for being very factious anH T there are notonous 

left the eouniy I am norl.m""''^''’"'' P>“ > ‘“‘'“'"e 

Thomas Munro, from his t c f the particulars Sr 
conducting this survey: cave Turn Campbell’s capabilities for 

collectors. ^ ^ greiter powers than were usually given lo 

to conviction^ by O'" peculators having been brougbt 

henisay * phel! during his collectorship?— Merely from 

removal from Sctnecto^shm^^^ circumstances of Mr Campbells 

high situation at Madras. Ti was afterwards placed in a 

regard to the fraiiA« . C® point that I wish to mentioawth 


“igii siuiacion at Madras. Tii^re. -.c >»« auciwaius ywnuru 

regard to the frauds that i ^ ^hat I wish to mentioair 

that when the meeiassvdi^ ^ various acconni 

remission on account /r r.. ? tt great number of rented villages deraandi 
they had a verriarce^Lr?!^ '"undction, in there ter, 

their connivance and standard gram amount, and 1 

nt fJ,., ^^SlStailCe inDernntrntmm five fr.?..,! 


tney had a very larn-p ,nnr«,7'i or inundation, in tUose very year 

their connivance and assi«:M.?^ standard gram amount, and ft 

of the government receive/ this fraud, the native servant 
instances, I have found from money Among otnei 

village held in common ^ court between two meerasvydaisofi 

meerassydars have all nnvif^ proof of the frauds that are practiced Tbe 
the gov ernment account r of their own, vv hich differ totally frorr 

accounts, one for the offirorc that the curnums have also two sets ol 

tvith the meerassydars ^he government, and oneforconiraunicatioDS 

ongin in the looseiL^^nf^ik^^^'^ all those frauds and abuses have tber 

part of them. ®**sting sy stem of settlement* — The greater 

interest in the coun^vp”^Tk**^"' native proprietors any permanent 

rest.iwhich is saleable either n..w“‘r® proprietors have a very valuable mte 
private sale js generallv privately ; but the amount g*'^” 

sales sometimes the servant«^ grater than by public sale, because m public 
beforehand, by which fh« ^ ^ government have made an arrangernent 
y vtnch they are to become the purchasers, and although the 

transaction 
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transaction is public, yet they prevent people coming forward, and the bid- 
ding is very often unfair. 

4305, Is it your opinion that the meerassydars would prefer an annual or a 
temporary settlement to a permanent settlement ? — ^The great meerassydars 
are averse to having the exact state of their villages known j they liave no 
objection to making the settlement for a long period, provided they are still 
to enjoy the advantages which they are conscious they possess. 

4306. In each case will notit depend upon the amount of concealed lands 
not brought to account which the individual may hold ? — I conceive so ; they 
are very willing to come to a final settlement when that settlement is very 
inadequate, but when the settlement is quite fair, many of them will not agree 
to it, in hopes that by some means or other they will get a more favourable 
ofier at a future period. In the revenue letter from Madras, dated the SOth 
of January 1824, it is stated that the meerassydars might have held out for 
one season, but that it is not likely that they rvould have held out longer if 
the rent were fair. But if the intention of this letter be carried into effect, 
(for it is stated that this proves that the rent must be too high, and therefore 
it is proposed to lower it,) that is the very object for which they have held 
out. 

4S07. Do the meerassydars at present conceive that they have any con- 
siderable interest either in extending irrigation, or otherwise iroprovdng their 
estates ? — They throw the whole burtlien of sustaining the irrigation upon 
the government j I have even known an instance in which they were averse 
to assisting the government with their own people who were in the neigh, 
bourhood. 

4808. Do you think that a system of settlement, either in perpetuity or 
for a long term of years, would be beneficial, both as respects the revenue, 
and as far as regards the well-being and improvement of the condition of the , 
natives ? — I consider that a fair settlement for a long period of time would 
be very advantageous to the people j and if made on equitable terms would 
not be injurious to the government interests. 

4309. What do you mean by a long period?— Fifteen or twenty years. 

4310. You have stated that the meerassydar^s share of the gross produce 
amounts to about 40 per cent. : supposing the whole of the lands in Tanjore 
were brought into the assessment, and that 40 percent, alone were allowed 
to the meerassydar, do you conceive that under such circumstances the 
estates could have any value at all in the market? — ^Yes, I do. 

4311. Do you not imagine that the chief value of the estates sold arises 

fiom the quantity of land cultivated, which is not brought into the assess- 
ment? — should consider that in the cases where there is land not brought 
into account, that would increase the price very mat'erially. > 

4312. Can you give any idea of the number of meerassydars who have re- 

’ fused 
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26 Atip, 1 831. fused at any period to concur in the reouisitions of on 
A S,nda,r, i:,g. S'™ the number of villages, but not the number ofLSv5’~' 

. collector, who wS all EuroJlL^lr 

Mfs!ilc5ntTranvm“'''‘'’f European snperialeate 

natiie collectors e"^hibit = t ? ^ toevtonlon vhichtbt 

the state of fb» o . ~ should consider it sufficient, if it iieie not ih 

known to the native seJ^ts. ■' H<4 
berides th^i^of th^ Europeans employed there any other duties to perfora 

trales^.^* whose superiotendence is the police?— Under the msgis- 

in awaK of any considerable amount of oppression practi'eJ 

vate a a^nt?tv?P " J^'^ivators of the soil, by compelling themV co’ti. 
system does nZ ^ proportion to their circumstances?— No, dit 

coileit ie ins, During the time I was there, I ool) u- 
dars and the nor there was a great dispute between the meera'ii- 

oars and the parakoodees. which I got settled amirahly. 

cietX^aemmW referred to apply to Maduia?— 1 am not siS- 

been Ll/six w^isltret cta^^of r"““1 

“ the n'ew^hws^hwi!* ^^®''enue Selections, in a letter dated J81S,iIul 

ment took finm th principles, and not by any spcciffc ewct* 

which thev havp revenue officers the power to punish and confinft 

o take frL the ryot to cultivate, and annoiHy 

tlle keuicoTirh^^^^^ able to pay/ The tehsidar nas strippedcf 

sun, the stocks mA ' stone placed on the head under a biimi-p 

andoccas^ insignia of office, by the disph 

the rents of suf’h !•, i been .enabled to saddle tlier^ois'u 

ledge stitc \vhpil> ” proper.” Can you of >our own ire«- 

can only speak wUi * proceedings took place in any part of 

y speak with regard to three districts, and no such case evercamew 
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my knowledge. I beg to add, that I experienced no difficulty in Tanjorc iq 
collecting the revenue, and the state of things just referred to does not 
exist, at least as far as my knowledge goes. 

• 4323. The letter which has l)een quoted has reference to some relief given 
from the evils that existed under the ryotwar system ; are you aware whether 
the new regulations do, in point of 'fact, prevent practices of that nature? — 
I am not aware of it. 1 know that that system did pievail of forcing the 
lyot cither to cultivate that which he was unwilling to cultivate, or to pay for 
land that he did not cultivate j but it was not in Tanjore, and I do not know 
how it is at present situated. 

4324. Have you examined the mound of the Cauvery in Tanjore? — I 
have; it is of very great extent. The river is divided by the island of 
Seringam, and it would be rejoined at the other end of the island, but for this 
work, which is erected in consequence of the southern portion of the river 
flowing in a higher bed than the northern, and taking advantage of this 
circumstance, this annicut is built to throw the river into the Tanjore dis- 
trict. 

• 432J. Is it not from that work that the great fertility of that part of the 
country principally arisc3?--It is, 

4326. Is not that a work of an ancient date?— Itis; before we had posses- 
sion of the country. 

4327 . Is it kept in good repair at this moment?— That and all the other 
works are paid particular attention to. I have here a table of the annual ex- 
pense of the works for irrigation for every year, and the most minute attention 
IS paid to keeping the channels clear, and promoting irrigation by every 
means. 

4328. Have you seen several other situations in Indin, where works of a 
similar natnre, on a smaller scale, might be applied with great advantage to 
the country ? — I Iun e not seen any places where it could be carried to much 
greater extent than it is, but 1 have no doubt that there are such places. 

iS^. i7o you nof conceiVe ti^at m ti\a< part of* fntfia irngatibn may fie 
carried, with proper attention and outlay of capital, to a considerably greater 
extent than it is now carried to ? — I am not aware that any very great addi- 
tion could be made.’ ' In the Ceded Distiict there is a tank between two hills, 
which 1 believe is twenty miles in circum/erence. 

4330. Should you say that in Maduia the irrigation is carried to as great 
an extent as it might be?— I have no doiiht that it might be in some degree 
improved ; hut in regard to tlie district of Ramnad we aie only in temporary 
possession, and I am not aware of the state of t^e zillah of Madura itself. 

^4331. The language of Tanjore is the Tamul, is it not? — It is. 

4332 In what language are the revenue accounts kept? — The revenue 
accounts are genet. lUy in the Mahratta, and the accounts in the district are 
. ,4 M all 
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the Mahratta, in which state they are sent up to the European office. 

4333. After that are they again translated, or are they sent in the Jhl. 
ratta to the Board of Revenue — All the accounts that accompany the anmil 
reports are sent in English; but of late years Sir Thomas Mnnro aJMl. 
the Board of Revenue some native officers, to whom the Mahratta aceouau 
are now sent. 

4384. Are the natives of Tanjore generally acquainted t\Ith the MjIi. 
ratta language?— Not in general; but the cleverest accountants are the 
Mahratta Brahmins, which is the cause of the accounts being kept by them, 
4835. Then in the event of a refei ence to the revenue accounts on the pii 
ot the cultivators, which accounts would they see, the Mahratta acconoiscr 
the larnul accounts?— The Tamul accounts. Besides the village or” 4 Uttuni 
curnum s own account, there is a curnnm of a larger district fMahanum) 
whose accounts are also In Tamul ; those are sent to the talook office, >ni 
there they are deposited at the same time that they aie put intoMahratu. 

4386. You have stated that you understood the native ljngu3"es,jf>J 
transacted all your business with them in the language of the people that 
you communicated with ; is that generally the case with the Compin/i 
servants? — No; there are some cases where the collectors and judges hare 
earned one language or two languages, and then they are sent to a district 
where there is a third language spoken, and in that case they are obliged to 
communicate by means of interpreters. 

T, f'' peculiar difficulties of the Madras preiidenc; 

the number of languages spoken within that presidency?— It is. 

4338. How many natiie languages might you meet with ivilhin thatprc* 
n TiTi 1 ^‘*™**^ tbe Teloogoo are the two prevailing languages. 
Un the Alaiahar coast there is the Mallyalum, and in the north-vresteni 
only prevails in one district, although it « 
w III le Ceded Distiicts. The Hindostanee is sometimes made useo, 
as in the case of the late Mr. Peter, the collector of Madura; liegenew’^ 
communicated in Hindostanee, which is the French of India ; it is uiidersiwx! 
oy most natives of education. 

Inuf,®; •» be studied, either in this country or is 

wn nlli “"i’ going to that presidency, which of those langn^ 

ould you adyse hm to make hifnself master of?-I should concono ^ 
e wZ ?" ““S™ be the most likely to he useful, bo«o‘' 

oHiat ivp. • ."i°" '"““b him to communicate with lhcla"rt 

Tam il an I mbr"'"->'b-'“Pting the Miissulmen themselves, whereas 
« o ^ several very large districts. ' 

yoiin. 8“'’0™ment pay much attention to the qualifications 

perihaTn L f S.o out as writers, with respect to making thc”^ 
P in some of those languagcsP—Tliey are encouraged as much as 
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sible to become acquainted with them *, but perhaps in their after service those , 26 Au^- 1831. 
languages may not be of so much use as might be expected. , ^ ^ 

4S1'L What languages did you make yourself master of, and at what ' ’ 

period did you acquire them? — In. the college at Haileybury I made myself 
pretty w’ell acquainted with ‘Persian,’ studied a little Hindostanec, and 
began Sanscrit. When I arrived at Madras, I was told “ these languages will 
be of no use to 30 U, you must select two other languages to Jearn.”. I then 
chose, first, Taraul or Malabar, and secondly, Teloogoo or Gentoo; -1 
was consequently more intimately acquainted with the Tamul than with 
the Teloogoo ; but when sent up the country, 1 was sent to the district of 
Cuddapah, where the Teloogoo was spoken; I however was able to transact 
the whole business without an interpreter, and dictated decrees in the lan- 
guage of the country. When I came home, and returned four years after- 
wards, I was appointed to a district where the Malabar was spoken, and I 
was enabled to manage the business and to converse with the natives without 
an intepreter. 

• 4342. In part of your evidence you have stated, that when Tanjore in 
1300 fell under our particular management, from that time the revenue 
began to decline; have you had an opportunity of looking at the Revenue 
Selections that have been laid before this Committee ?— I have not seen them 
of late. 

4S4S. It appears fiom that, that the revetiue had been declining before 
that period, and from that time became greater for several years?— It was 
the amount of produce that appeared to decrease ; the. revenue might vary 
on account of price. I merely stated, that during the last two years of the 
Aumanee system there had been very great plunder, and that the revenue 
had decreased so much that there was an inquiry appointed. 

4344. Was it from the decrease of revenue that it was taken into the hands 
of the government? — No; it was in the hands of the government for the 
first four years, and it was during that time that this system offraud, which 
aWns’i 'tmTsmaS \'mwQg’nt)'Q\ tVie inVoitV, \i>oV p\ace. 

. 4345. In alluding to the extensive frauds committed by the government 
native servants, do not you ascribe them chiefly to the very low rate of pay'- 
ment which those servants receive? — Not altogether to that cause, because 
the tehsildarS are very handsomely paid j they have one hundred and forty 
rupees a month ; but I conceive that no pay would prevent them from taking, 
money from the people, so long as the present system makes the temptation 
so very powerful. 

4346. Do you conceive them to be more apt to commit frauds than the 
lower classes of people in this country ?-r-I consider the present system, has 
caused a great degeneracy of morals there, and that they are very much worse 
than t!\e people ol this country. 


4M2 
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Is that in consequence of the system under v?hich tk gwere. 
ment exact the revenue? — ^From the present system of admimuetmg tie 
revenue. . , * 

4348. And consequently might not a change of that system naturally be 
expected to produce an improvement in their morals’ — YesiatthessmetiM 
the character of the natives is such that they seem to have no idea ofju'ticc 
or truth ; they consider justice as deciding in their favour, and Injustice u 
deciding against them, and they have not much idea of gaining justiceexcept 
by means of bribery. I think they have very great confidence in the Euro- 
peans generally, but the only reason why they have not absolute confidence 
in them is, that they are afraid that they will be imposed upon ly ibe 
native servants arourtd them ; and therefore, even in the zilUh cooit, 
they bribe the servants of the judge, although the judge m^y be a person 
of unimpeachable character, as in tlie case of the judge ofTanjoresihilel 
was there. 

4349 Must not that be more particularly the case where ihejudgesdopot 
undei stand the native languages ' — It must render them more liable to being 
imposed on. , 

4350. If complaints were biought to you, as collector, from the 

you not generally inquire into them, and remedy them if you could?— lodf 
I sdt outside of the office, and received complaints from all tvbo bad wyto 
present. As many sometimes as one hundred people in aday, camewthcon* 
plaints ofsarious sorts, some of them relating to the magistrate’s 
regarding their own neighbours, and some regarding irrigation and other 
subjects; and 1 endeavoured to give justice on the spot, if possible } hot 
if it was impossible, I took the best means that occurred to me to procure 
justice. 

4351. Could a collector, who did not understand the language of llic 
people, have done so? — He might, through an interpreter. 

4852, During the time you were in that situation, did any complaint erff 
come to you that a person had been tortured? — I have no recollection o < ; 
case in which torture was proved ; I recollect that there may have 
case, though very rarely, in which complaints were made, hut I noerr • 
lect a case being established. There was no case in which a 
showed any appearance of having been tortured ; but when the w i 
make a complaint, they generally throw in a great number ofcircums 
which are utteily de^tuute of’foundation, merely to makeup a 
"When Sir Thomas Munro passed through i the district he 
from hundreds of people, and it appeared that none complained o 
ojipression. , , h < . ’ * 

4353. You have stated that, when the government take 

of the villages, the person who is put in. as monygar is very often a 

bad character ; is the collector aware, at tlie>time that be puts inai 
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in his possession, that he is a man of bad character ?— No, that- situation is 
not filled up by the collector; it is generally filled up by the tehsildar. * 

4Sfi4. Is not the tehsildar the confidential revenue officer of the collector ? 
—He is the head administrator of the talook ; but it'is impossible, where there 
are so many offices given away, that the'collector should inquire into the cha- 
racter of every individual. One reason I have for saying that I recollect the 
monygar’s situation to be so very low is, that the peishkaronly gets seventeen 
rupees a month,* and he has the whole district under him j and consequently, 
a person who is put in charge of a single village, or of two or three small 
villages, cannot have the half of that. 

4355. How' would you propose that the information should be obtained 
which you say is wanted with regard to the revenues of Tanjore f — It 
would require a very active person to make investigation'? for several succes- 
sive years, and to inquire of every person at all acquainted with the state of 
the different parts of the country, and to verify the information occasionally 
by measuring the land, and by estimating and measuring out the produce or 
a portion of it. 

4356. Are yon aware that a measurement had commenced in Tanjore, and 
that 'the natives showed so much objection to it, that the government 
in the meantime withdrew it ?— I am aware of that fact; but 1 conceive 
'that the opposition to it arose from the desire to continue their system of 

concealment. 

4357. If any individual, without going minutely into a measurement, was 
merely to give his opinion that such and such villages would bear additional 
assessment, or that he believed there was a certain quantity of land concealed 
in those villages, might not that individual, giving an opinion loosely, be apt 
to be much mistaken, and lead the government to make an assessment which 
might be very unjust to the people ? — I think, that if he took all the informa- 
tion that could be got, and was at all judicious, there would be no great 
danger of his exceeding the real state. 

ito have acted with impropriety, the collector decides and acts upon his own 
lesponsibility ; does not he also immediately report to the Board of Revenue 
’what he has done? — There is an order of late years, that they should imme- 
diately report in the case of any of the servants of the highest rank, such as 
sheristadars and tehsildars ; he may dismiss the others without reporting; but 
every thing is reported at the end of the month, with respect to all above a 
certain rank receiving a certain sum of pay. 

4359. Upon the whole, what is your opinion with regard to the happiness 
and comfort pf the inhabitants of Tanjore at the time you were there? — 
At the time 1 was there they seemed to be very comfortable. I can chiefly 
judge from the facility with which the revenue was collected. 

4360. Is it your opinion that the assessment upon that country is a light 

assessment r 
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aasessraent?— Itisa vcry light assessment in some places - andlflmi- 
very few cases is it heavy. , ana l tiwik m 


tInnfLt 

been so for so many yeis, that no increase of foorwouidVeS^^^^ 

not more however 

the unknown advanmges «hW.?o"m%’polss"' ” E'“‘ 

liappen that in frequent instances the government is 
owr5hanrls th*. ^ '"^^^S^nienl of the estates of the meerassydars intotheir 

affixed ? In slip ^^^f^ssydars not acquiescing in the rent proposed lo be 

many V S!es t f “ great cavilgar.an/ has agr^l 

allh^uffhtlfevillnfrp ^een considered to be a feeling of pride; and 

yet there are "5^ypr®‘*“ce even more than the standard gram amouct, 

besides the hnnp ^jjyantagcs which they consider themselves topossesr, 
their liaviofr nS r ® *J?°re ^bvourable assessment at a future period, 

loir U the sale of the grain is one. ’ 

light one • d^o vnn y®“ consider the assessment generally to be a 

Suce is an *hat the tax of 40 per cent, of the gross 

great and wHpip ^ ^ where the produce u so 

Tsfi^n '* 1° i « P'^'^rer country it might be sc. 

land cuitivate^f^'Ih!?*"^^''^® that, in those cases in which there is no concealed 

—I should consiHp s«ch cases a light one upon the people’ 

1 Should consider It a fair assessmentin those cates. ' ^ 

as all partieTa“"concern/r “ go'’®rnment claim went?-No, in as far 

officS-il % ! ™"®'*’®rab!e extortion on the part of the reunue 

Mill can afford to pay\hose ' 

bury. in Cuddapah, who was the collector ?-Mr. Han- 

dapah P>“ue during the'time'you'were in 

ments, o'" two years, and consequently there were twosettl- 

4871. 
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4371. Were you present upon that occasion?— I happened byaccidentto S6'Atig. 1831. 
be present upon one occasion. - * ^ Stnl^ 

i ^72. Did the result of the settlement upon that occasion 'appear to you ' 
to leave a satisfactory impression upon the mind of the 'people? — I had a 
very scanty means of judging upon that occasion; but it appeared to me 
that a good many of the inhabitants objected to the settlement, ' ■ 

4373. When’you state tnat the revenue is easily collected in Tanjore, and 
deduce from that the conclusion, that the settlement is a light one, are you 
aware that there are very considerable fluctuations in the amount of the' 
revenue derived from Tanjore? — ^That is owing to the variation of price in 
the grain. 

4374. Is it not the practice, in calculating thegovernraent share of the gross 
produce of the soil, first to calculate it as if it were to be taken in kind, 
and that quantity again calculated by the average price existing in the coun- 
try ?— It is. 

4375. Would it not follow from thence, that in years of scarcity, and when 
the price had risen considerably, the government revenue would be the 
largest ?— Yes. The drought in the neighbouring countries does not aflect 
Tanjore at all materially, because the Cauvery is filled from the Malabar side 
of the country,' where the monsoon I believe never fails ; and consequently, 
although there may be a famine around, I believe there never was a scarcity 
in Tanjore. They always have a great quantity of grain to export, even in 
years of famine in the neighbourhood, owing to them deriving their supplies 
of water chiefly from the Malabar coast 

4376. You have stated that Tanjore is a great exporting country; what 

returns do they refceive for the produce exported? — 1 believe, generally, 
money. ' 

4377. Is there a greater accumulation of money in Tanjore than in other 
provinces of India? — A great quantity of the money of Tanjore is sent in 
the shape of revenue to Madras ; much is not conveyed by orders or bills ; 
it is mostly remitted in money. 

4378. Then according to that system, money is constantly returning 
again, and constantly going out?— Yes. 

4S7.9. Is there not a greater portion remains in Tanjore than in the other 
provinces of India ? — 1 believe there is a great deal of money in Tanjore, 
but I cannot compare it with other provinces. There must be more money 
in a rich province than in a poor one, and Tanjore is the richest province 
under the Madras government. ^ 

4380. Are any of the meerassydars men of prudent, saving habits?. — In 
general they are not; the great meerassydars are like great landholders else* 
where, they are very often encumbered with' debt; and on the occasion of 
a marriage, or other great ceremony, they do not limit their expenses by any 
regard to the future. 


4381. In 
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feel disposed to depos,t .t!^ ’ '* P'^“ ''herelhejrS 

.ngly tioubleso^e .o have such^a co^phcatera^^o’aW “ '™“ " 

barver:si^hi‘H\”i^if.^h:rar„\®^^^^^ 

the‘pL™™vhfh?''‘'“'”a‘“"uf=' y™ <'’=* "'""■‘“f 

would “'^''‘‘’‘^“"Siderably augmented?— I am not an'are tbt it 

of ju5tme^dre°Lrned”on m which the transactions of the coortt 

the native lanvmvo t. .n transactions of the courts are carried on in 

con equence o®f ?h®. ; i, '''"® ^ame time a Persian record lept, in 

consequence of there being a native judge attached to the court ' 

nesses all carried courts, and the examinations of ml- 

anon u ^ 'a"g“age?-An in the native langiisje 

both languan'es^ in the t^cntt lept ?— The records are lept in 

Tom n ' ^ ‘‘''® “<1 •" Persian language 

counts m the^fahratT?"'*'''' **“*1 practice of keeping reienneic- 

unnecessary difficuliiL arS**"’ '^“i '’"'"gthe language of thecoonp, 
I cannot sav th^f t u •uterposecl in the management oflhereienue?— 
Ton T ''■' “"y ■" coSsequoune. 

know the fi^u^TThich are language ?— No /I nitrel/ 

Gentoo. ^ ™ore convenient than those of the Walabar or 

It? .No Europeans connecteli with your establishment know 

Hahratta B^riimm/ natives know the Mahratt i language ?— AH tbe 

( are acquainted with\haUan|r[agL"“™*'®'' 

Generally J*^beca^"e^^heva^^^ officers chiefly composed of that class”" 

4304. v V. ^ ^“''Sidered the most able of the natives 

veryfreely°v,fK^thp^ni^t^ **”‘*^^011 line bien in the habit of commuoicalio;! 

must ha\/had oDnnrinn*^^* * c *!*^'*’ language, and consequently jou 

disposition to otmoTh r their chnracter. Setting a.idclj" 

that the character of ^ Prevails among them, do you not conadff 

fracter of the natives of that part of India is upon the whole ik 

chsnelet 
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character of a frank and geneious people, peculiaily sensible of gratitude? 
— I cannot snbscnbe to that opinion , I do not think they are frank or gene- 
rous, and gratitude ij> a word which does not exist, 1 believe, in any of the 
native languages 

4895 Does it not exist in the hearts of the natives’ — I should think 
there was not a great deil of gratitude 

4396 You do not consider that the) are a people upon whom kind treat 
ment will pioduce a bettei effect than harsh treatment? — They would not 
be insensible to kind treatment, but it seldom makes the same impiession 
that It would in other countries 

4397 Did you not find them sensible of your anxietj to do them justice ? 
— I found some ot them so , but when an ofl^ceris gone, 1 do not think that 
they preserve much regard for him. 

4398 You said that the word “gratitude** is not to be found in their 
language , is not the word “ ingratitude * to he found there ? — There is no 
simple word for il , they have a phrase, nunre artrmner, meaning “ the state 
of not knowing benefit.** 

4399 Are not the natives, generally speaking, more likely to place confi 
deuce in persons out of Ihe Company*s service than in those in the Com- 
panj’s service, and more ate'i«e in dealing with such persons?—! think that, 
excepting when a native’s own concerns are at stake, he would communicate 
with the government’s European sen ants very freely I do noi iliink he 
will communicate with any person regarding Im own private affairs, but 
upon any other point, upon the state of the country, or tiie affairs of his 
neighbours, he has no objection to communicate 

4400 Are they not exceedingly servile to gentlemen m power, and much 
more so than to those people whom they are more upon a footing with ? — 
They are exceedingly submissive both to native officers and to Europeans, 
but perhaps moie so to the native officers than to Europeans 

4401. Are not the crops frequently left upon the field covered over 
with straw wifiiout any protection f — Onder merely the protection of the 
watchman 

4402. Are not the pullers a cla«s of persons who have but a bare sub 
sistence? — They hive a subsistence upon coarse grain 

4403. Nevertheless are instances of stealing among them frequent’ — ^Not 
frequent of stealing from each other , when grain is carried off, it is gene 
rally done in consequence of dispute 

4404 Has any thing been done of late years towards the education of the 
people ’ — There is a missionary who has a school in the distiict, but I am 
not aware of any other means having been tiken 

“llOo Have the goodness to refer to page* of Mr Gordon’s evidence, 
where you will find your name quoted as an authority for what is stated 
4 N in 
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in tint answer. Is it a fact thnt the inhabitants in the first place cjrnot 
nio\e from place to phcc, c\cn to cirry from nJlage to village a burden 
without a passport’— As far as my information reaches it is not tbe case 
in Tinjoie Ibis answer seems principall) to relate to the thank d^en 
and chayaroot diggers With tlut part of the subject I am quite m 
qu anted, but with reference to the cultivators, I only recollect tk 
one case which J have alrcadj mentioned, and then 1 got the difference 
arranged 

4-40G Were any of tlic native judges established m Tanjorewhen jou 
were there ? — Yes 

4407 perform the duty * — The head lutne judge «as i 
man of first rate character, I had the highest opinion of him, and often con 
versed with him, and received iisits from him 

4408 Had the natives confidence in Ins decisions ? — I believe that mk 
decisions they had , but some of the lalook mnonsiffs, who were in inferor 
stations, were not so highly considered, in fact, some of them were leiy 
generally accused of corruption, as well a% incompctcncy 

4409 Is it your opinion that that sj stem can be e’cteniled so as to make 
It beneficial to the country ?— I do not conceive that it can beexteoflw 
furthei than it Ins been 

4410 Do you think it still necessary to limit the decision of tliejudgeto 
a certain amount?— I think that as there is an appeal, and as it is m theui'- 
creiion of the judge whether the native judges snail hive the larger 
not, the range might be considerabl) extended , but 1 do not concenetni 
the number of ziUah judges could be decreased 

4411. lo whom does the appeal be from the native judge now ?— Tolli^ 
zdlah judge, and then to the provincial court 

441^ Are you aware of the extent of district over winch the ziUah court 
of 1 anjore extends ? — Yes 

4413 Do )o« know whethei the amount of the population under it U2S 
much as 1 300,000?— -I think that may be correct 

4414 Do you think the zdhh courts at Madras are sufficient to 
well as to decide appeals from the native courts? — I am not aware of ' 
is the present state, but I know that at one time they were very insutnc 
particularly on the Malabar coast 

4415 Was not there a consolidation by Sir Thomas Munro of some zi ^ 
in that distiict? — ^Yes 

44 16 Do you conceive that one ziHah court for so large a 
you have described is sufficient to administer justice to the people 

part of India ?— 1 consider it scarcely sufficient to superintend it pr^P ^ 

4417 Whatwould be the greatest distance that a lyot wouhl 
travel, supposing he were either a party or a witness in a civil ^ 
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supposing that civil cause to be heard in the zillah court? — The distance 
might not be very great ; in that zillah it might amount to fifty or sixty 
miles} but there are zillahs in which it might amount to 200 miles. 

4418. In speaking of the corruption and peculation on the part of native 
servants of the government, are you aware of any corruption or peculations 
winch have taken place on the pait of the Company’s European servants? — 
1 can only know of such cases as have been tried and brought forward which 
are before the public. 

4419. Is it not notorious that such peculations have taken place on the 
part of the European servants of the Company ? — J here have been cases 
brought forward and substantiated, but not very frequently. 

4420. Have they not been to a gieat extent of peculation where they 
have happened ? — Where they have happened they have been to a great 
extent. 

4421. Can you mention the names of any ^ — I only mention it from hear- 
say } that was the case of Mr. Peter. 

4422. Are you of opinion that, in proportion to ihe number of the 
Company’s European servants employed, and the number of their native 
servants, the instances of peculation are greater in the one than in the 
other in proportion to the number ?— Infinitely greater among llie natives } 
1 consider that the con luct of the Europeans alluded to is an exception to 
the rule} but that in the other case the exception is where they do not 
peculate. 

4423. How many native servants may there be employed in the district in 
which your were employed ? — I cannot state the number, but it is very con- 
siderable; including the two sets of cumums, and the different officers, it 
must be 1,CU0 

4424. How many European servants are there? — There were four, and 
sometimes possibly five in the revenue department. 

4-4€S. J7a you suppose tataf amount ofpecaiVtfarrs orr ftW parrt 

the natives liave amounted to so much as the defalcation of Mr. Peter ? — I 
am not acquainted with the amount. 

4426, Have you heard that in the case of Mr. Peter the defalcation 
amounted to about twelve lacs of rupees? — I am not aware of that, but a 
letter I had from India stated a much less amount 

4427. "When the Company’s servants travel through the country, in what 
manner are they conveyed and supplied with necessaries ? — When I was in 
Tanjore I believe that every thing was paid for; and in cases where com- 
plaints came before me that such an officer or such a person had passed 
through the district and had not paid, I sent a reference to the military sta- 
tion of Trichinopoly to procure the payment. I conceive that of late years, 
at all events, it has been usual to pay. 

4 N 2 
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P"“<>f the supplies obtained from the mt.i,.. 

I he collector makes out i fi^d piico in h,s office 
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JAMES COSMO MELVILL, Csq ngam called in, and erammei 

evidence and statements deliiered to til 
AsTi nder^f .p'tston, upon the subject of the Company’s financei - 
examine '"■th oV this Committee that I shodd 
ZZesZl 1 1 "T’ ^ so. end I am noiv prepared to am.et 

'■'sending them 

Mr “t® important to state, with lespectM 

tiDOn the^everol^?*^*"? S'^njI, previously to pour being qoestioaeJ 
obiect of Mr T which lie has produced ?— As the gwt 

seems to Hp tn and Mr Rickards in his evidence last ;ear 

whollv ponin 1 u p'’'" '*'*'t of India lias been prineipallp, if nd 

ble to reZ d hf r «>' '-•’"■penp’s fade it ina, be dran 

exoress 'ind n tlommittee that such a notion is utterly opposed to tie 
fac^t Ta, moreZ; r® of Parliament made at tunes ivhen t e 

1703 Parliament / than it can be at this remote period h 

'Tv de rr ^ UIS) declared, - 11 bereas t '»• 

■' in^InZ^ end protection of the British posseswm 

millions nr tl ^1 now due and oiiing, amounting to serea 

in Ts „ he ‘he Indian debt at that t.m? M? ”, 

by the eniranem t declared that the debt sccine 

Zasoriff ‘ f ‘he East Indies, “ iias incurred ij 

the sad Geo I II°T i u-i'* P“ errpenses in that country ” Again, m I* ’ 

loans made hvti, o®5 “ P™''‘dcd tintsums payable in rcs| ect oftie 

drawn md.eV P'J''' ‘“,‘he Company to enable them to meetbi' 
reiTnucs of ZZ <i=l>l.^slinnld he charged ■ upon ^ 

■n the last cZ.eX“"(a7 ^ 0 ^?^". 
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term used to describe the India debt From all these quotations I think it 
will be seen that the converse of the proposition which Mr Rickards and 
Mr Langton are seeking noiv to establish, has been Jong since settled by 
competent authority, and that any discussion regarding the origin of the 
debt must now be useless, unless it be intended to revise all former decisions 
of Parliament upon the subject of the Company’s accounts I say this with 
a view of saving the time of the Committee, and not from any desire to 
avoid the minutest investigation and scrutiny into all the Company’s accounts 
from the remotest period My deliberate conviction is, and I state it upon 
tlie responsibility of the office which I have the honour to hold that the 
more the C ompany’s accounts are sifted, the more obvious will it be, not 
only that Parliament was light in coming to the conclusion fiiat the debt 
was wholly territorial, but also that no statement of account has ever yet 
been furnished that does full justice to the commercial branch of the Com 
pany’s affairs 

4'1'34 Mr Langton, in answer to Question ^906, refers to certain observa 
tions of the Select Committee in their Second and Third Reports in proof of 
his argument, that the debt of India is not wholly territorial How do you re 
concile those observations with the view which j ou have now given of the de 
cisions of Parliament ’—I t does not appear to me that the passages which Mr 
Langton has quoted admit of the construction which he has put upon them It 
IS Very true, that the Select Committee, m the progress of their inquiries, saw 
the necessity of ascertaining whether the large amount of debt which had 
been contneted since 1793 was incurred wholly upon the terntonal account, 
and therefore, in page 359 of their Third Report, they expressed themselves 
in the terms quoted by Mr Langton But if we follow the Committee to 
the end of their investigation, we shall find them, at page 873 stating and 
showing an excess of return by England to India since 1793, of £1,629,701, 
which, they ndd, is the amount in which, upon the principle now acted 
upon, the Political may be stated to be debtor to the Commercial concern 
during the period in question” This fact, so admitted by the Committee, 
and corresponding also with the fact admitted by Mr Langton bimselJ 
without including interest, seems to me to show that no part of the debt, 
from 1793 to 1809, could have been contracted for the trade But what 
ever construction may be put upon the several passages m the Report of 
the Committee of 1811, Parliament must have been of the opinion I have 
ventured to express, because that Report was before them when they passed 
tlie two last laws to which I have referred 

4435 What was the financial state of the Company’s affairs whilst their 
cliaracter was purely commei cial ^ — That point appears to have been inquired 
into by tlie Committee of Secrecy in I77S, who in theil Third Report, page 72, 
say, that “ to enable ibe House to compare the profits of the Company, be 
fore they were possessed of the terntonal acquisitions lately obtained in the 
East Indies, with what their profits are at present,” they have prepared a 

statement 
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17 -ie there was a clear balm™ rcLnP • r " 

repaying every demand. In tl.at ye ,r 'hoTlE/ * 

India, and the consequence was ^nttli^an U ^“^'*^''“'''^'8”'" 
and previously to the acorns, tTon of tl n n ' Sradnally H.f 

Company acquisition of the Dewannie it had turned a/am,tllB 

they wte'^!rmlTer?„‘':S Irall”"'’"'"' » 

m India ?-ClearIy no^iUs ' lim^r «"‘™t,.gd,b, 

which I have referred that the nrofi s >" the statemert h 

pay all the ComDanv’s profits of the trade were not onlj^ ample to 

enabled the Comnanv rn ^nf ^ ^ "ere such as to have 

wars commenced, wuh an und upon the period when the expenditure for llie 

for borrowing in’lndm mmt 

mercial. territorial, and m no degree com 

nere flfterwardfffou^ht cummercml charges incurred m India, ivbli 
that statement or not? Committee of 1810, are included in 

from a balance sbeet uUl V****®";^"^ I referred is dra«n 

providing for every obhgation.^*^'''* Company’s propertjiifter 

exhibittns\lus^(!-pnilnT Committee of 1773, whist 

terntoriaffrom the comS ^ ^ Compan>N affairs, did not separate tbs 

nals, 12th March 17831 Committee of 1783 {.iJe Jour 

saiy, to show whni ‘ ^ separation so far as they deemed neces 

account. * *uerce had expended up to 1765, on the terntonil 

the subsequent^ Commiff^^** charges were therein included, vvhen 

separate h^ead? as norhTvm^ b. ought forward those charges under a 
furnished ?~Tlie ^^rn.. * ‘"S been included in any of the accounts before 
from a balance sheet Committee of 1773 being drawn 

vided for previouslv to ®^^'S®tion, paid or unpaid, must have been pro- 

select committee hn^ H’® balance, and I am not aware thatanv 

not made provision for ®bJted that in such accounts the Company Jnd 
showing thramouSt The Committee m 1783. before 

deducted the whole Company on account of the wars, 

to 1765. incurred m maintaining all the settlements up 

4440 Th 

"OW to ascertaul'whotliif!^” *“ ‘^“'"mercial branch, the object bei»S 
the territorial branch uu ^ commercial or a profit on 

ticular result, .e tho “““"gh the general account may show the pit 

charges so clear InH J *''^1 period as to the commerajl 

tvhen they brought 1.; made by the Committee in 1 81ft 

^ar that account which appears in the App^ndi^^*® 
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the Second and Third Reports ?--As I have already stated, there was no 
separation of accounts on the books of the Company m 1705 , but I under 
stood the object of the question lately put to me was to ascertain the state 
of the Company's affairs, whilst they were exclusively commercial. I an 
swered that inquiry by showing that in 1740, just before the aNars may be 
said to ha\e commenced, their annual account exhibited a balance in favour 
of £908,823, after pioviding for every obligation 

44tl You have stated that in 174G there would have been no necessity 
for contiacting debt for the commercial depaitment. Tint ha\ing been the 
case pievionsly to the Company’s assuming a political character, and their ac- 
counts m that character having since 181 1 been separated from their trade 
accounts, what, upon the principle of separation, has been the result of the 
commercial branch? — By statements printed in the second Report of the 
Committee of last year, it \\ ill be seen that, after paying the dividend to the 
proprietors and all commercial charges, there was a surplus profit of 
£15,000,000 sterling. 

4442 Then it would appear that both before the C ompany had the terri- 
tory, and since the accounts vvcrc separated, the trade was profitable, and 
con«equentl) that no debt could have been incurred m India for the trade ? 
— Clearly not 

4443 Mr. Langton, apparently following jour arrangement, Ins divided 

the time from 1765 to 1 814 into three stages Have you anything to remark 

upon tins’— My division was 1765 to 1780, 1780to 1793 , and 1793 to 1814 
Mr Langton has not altogether followed this arrangement, even as respects 
the first period, as on reference to page * it will be seen that Ins statement 
18 from 1705 66 to 1778-79 as regards some of the piesidencies and from 
1766 67 to 1779 80, and 1764-65 to 1777-78 as regards others. With respect 
to the othei two stages, he has taken 1781 to 1792, and thus omitted two years, 
one of which however is included in his last term, which is 1792 to 1809 
These omissions and differences must of course affect the comparison which 
he has made with my statements, even vvitliout reference to difference of pnn 
ciple between Iiis accounts and mine 1 am however quite ready, in spite of 
these discrepancies, to proceed to show what reliance is to be placed on Mr 
Langton's statements, whether considered by themselves or in comparison 
with mine 

4444 To what documents did you refer in prepanng your statement for 
the first period, from I765 to 1780^ — To ofiicial documents laid before Par- 
liament in the year 1783 I observe that Mr. Langton, in answer to Question 
278b, when asked if there were no Parliamentary documents to which I might 
have had recourse, replied that there were accounts prepared by the Compa- 
ny’s accountant general, and laid before the Committees of Secrecy in the 
years 1773 and 1782. Now I wish to tell the Committee that the documents 
to which 1 referred were Parliamentary documents, that they were prepared 
by the Company’s accountant-general, and what is more, that the results that 

they 
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they contain were examined and aanctioncd hi a Committreof H,Mi. 
of Coinraons in a Report reeorded on tlio Journals of the ISlh of March l-ffl 
from winch, with the permission of l|ic Committee, I will now pm'*, 
followiiif; passasc, “It also ap|icared that the Company hjic reemedaDj 

dTo s"nm of xlea” 000 °'? ret enues in fndia no moieta 

tiictsum of £3,022,909, from winch deducting the sum of £2 169 398 can) 

tha?tl'°^"'"‘'"ei,’° ''™ rem’tn'fg for the f onipanj amounted to no non 
Comnln ;'*f®-*70ashich was appropriated in the rcdnction of lit 

Company s bond debt, and the said sun, of £1,453 5;o being dedaettj 
froin the sura of £o, 069 ,eS 4 leaves the Companj in disburse upon accooit 
eqfl ‘"'rtlones were acquired, to the amonrlol 

£3,1 1(1,113 besides inter. St ” Dns sum of £3,Blb tOO is that winch lU I 
linn fTo'l'o* ‘’sr }“■■ to he the amount (Question 5b7I SecoiiJ 

..qT ' lit ° ’ 0 ?"“ " Committee will he pleased to refer to the taof 
ft ♦ 1 t ^ ^ *^®"‘'C<]uencc of the llcport from which Have 

cxtrictcd the pnswgc just quoted, they ml) see that Parliament adopted and 
♦ftft^ the CommiUcc’s statements, alleging as a reason for affordin» 

both politicil and commercial em 
had been caused b\ means of the expenses ol the wars and hos- 
•n « 1 *^ tndia, and the homev^ard bound ships not having duU arrived, and 

in a subsequent enactment of the same year; (23 Geo III c 83 s 1 the 
nrifi of the Company were attributed exclusively ‘tothevran 

nr p.pI * Indnand in I uropc** Nor can it be said that the Comm ttee 

Hn decisions without the amplest inforraat on 

un reference to the Journals of the 5 tb of February 1767 it will be seen that 
mnn! f ° wis hid upou ibo ublc, showiog iH full detail theeaof 

fliftf ♦!, ^**1 ou Jccoimt of the wars previously to 176 '^ bceing t!en 

, _ ' ement which I made lias been authorized by official documents, 

of the House of C ommons and by Parliament itself 1 h* ^ 
whether most iclnnce is to be pi iced upon that 
result exhibited too at 1 tunc (I now refer to I 78 S) when the Conpjny ac 

" ‘'I® "'>k)ecte 1 to tlic most rigid, I mightalmost sav suspicions scrutinv 

by some of the most clear sighted statesmen of the day. including the late Mr 
accounts furnished 'ifter the lapse of halfa centurv, bj anini 
wprp iin” r b responsible individual, and prepared from documents whcji 
were all before Parliament when the result which I have stated was declared 
17 r>s*»!. IS the difflrence between the result of your statement frojn 

stain!r,,rf,?’,'^"^ Wton. as respects the firstpenod’- 

mterp^r 000 remained due to the Commerce bes 

exnpDfht or sums expended in the wars, w ns founded upon the fact of 

069 f)S4 is stated in the Kep 

Mr 1783; The question beUi«" 

of tins me respects the amount yielded towards the reimbarsem 

nutted bv i ^ according to the accoun 

tted by a Committee of the House of Commons, the amoun^Jg^J 
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£l,453,C8‘l; Mr. Langton says that it was £0, 115,979- The difference be- 30 Aug. 1831. 
tneen us is therefore £4,66^,^295. ’ • ' , _ — — 

, _ j j J. C. Melvtll, 

4tl6. Can y'ou give any explanation of the causes of that difference ? — Lsq 

In the first place Mr. Langton has totally’ omitted the home charges, which 
amounted to £706,514. 'Now this is a remaikabic omission, because the 
Committee of Secrecy, to whose reports and documents Mr. Langton thinks 
I might have had recourse, state in their Tliird Report, 9th February 177S, 
p. 72. “ Several articles of expense which ought to be charged to the account 
of the tenitorial acquisitions are involved in the expenses incident to the 
commerce of the Company, and to the general management of their affairs at 
home.” The Committee then enumerate several such items. Now, sup- 
posing Mr. Langton to have overlooked this passage, yet the very accounts to 
which he jefers, and which he produced, page 252*, as copies of those from * 3S2 
which he supposed my statement to have been taken, show, upon the face 
of them, that an expense had been incurred “for laising and transporting 
troops for the defence of the territories, with other cliarges not relating to 
commerce, paid here.” Tlie effect of this omission of Mr. Langton is, that 
he saddles the trade with such tilings as these : £50,000 to Sir J. Cornish 

and Colonel Eyre Coote, for naval and military stores taken at Pondicherry, 
to be by them distributed j £31, to the Board of Ordnance for stores de- 
livered in India ; £10,000 to each of the three supervisors,** and many others 
with wliich I will not trouble the Committee, but which are enumerated by 
the Committee of Secrecy in 1773. Then Mr. Langton has omitted the 
'paijments to government of£2,l69,99S, upon tbeground (vide Q. 2S80)**tbat 
it would be unjust to claim as a debt fiom the territoiy the am.-unt paid to 
Government for pei'mission to appropriate the surplus territorial revenue.” 

To this opinion of Mr. Langton it might be sufficient for me meiely to 
oppose the Report of the Committee of 1733 already refened to, who, as a 
matter of course, deducted the pajTnents to Government from the sums 
remitted to the Company; but I would remind the Committee that this 
arrangement of participation, as it was called, arose out of a claim on the part 
of the public to all the territory, which it was fondly hoped would prove an 
inexhaustible mine of wealthy that claim was compromised for a sum of 
£400,000 per annum; but that this was tocome out of the revenue is perfectly 
clear fiom the Act 7 Geo. Ill, c. 57, which ratified the agreement, and 
which provided, tliat if the Company should be dispossessed by any foreign 
power of the territory, or any pait, the £400,000 should be reduced in such 
proportion as the net income of the territory lost shouldbear to the net income 
of all the territory ; and wlien the golden dreams of a rich harvest from the 
new acquisitions were dissipated, and Parliament had to suspend the obligation 
imposed upon the Company, they, in the Act 13 Geo. Ill, c. 64, s. IS, 
treated theairangement as one of “participation in theprof3isarising(notfiom 
tiade but) “ fiom the territorial acquisitions and revenues lately obtained in- 
the East Indies and the Select Committee of 1783, In their Ninth Report, 

4 O thus 
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JO 1831 tlms expressed themselves regarding the same arrangement “ GovemtnMi 

also thought they could not be too early in their claims for a share of whit they 

^ ^ considered themselves as entitled to in every foreign acquisition madehjtbe 
po^vcr of this kingdom, through vfhatever hand or by whatever means it wjj 
made” It therefore seems to me to be quite preposterous, at this t me cf 
da^, to consider that which Parliament declared should come out of the 
territorial revenue to be a charge upon the Company’s trade 
, The third mistake that Mr Langton has made, is, that he has chargedtk 
trade with tlie wliolc amount of losses by hatta or exchange^ which must pnn 
cipally hav e accrued to the territory in the collection of its reienue, owing 
to the state of the coinage at that time I am aware that Mr Langton bu 
also credited tlie commerce with gains in batta and on European goodi, 
but that the larger portion of tliat was commercial will be apparent to the 
* J8G Committee if they will turn to the Account (page S52*) which shows aprofit 
upon e\porls of £1,1 10, 424- , with which sum at the least, 1 conceive com 
mercc should have been credited, instead of with that of £5,275, the difiei 
ence between Mr« Langton’s debits and credits under this head 

ty Do joii conceive that tlie cxplanitions jou have now given account 
sufficiently tor the discrepancy between your result and that of Mr Lang 
ton 1 do , I have little doubt that if it were practicable accurately to cw 
TQCt the several items in Mr, Langton's account which I have enumerated 
and to adjust the difference of period, the result would be the same as mine 
and what Parliament has admitted, namely that in the sun o* 

£3, 6lC, 000, besides interest, remained due to the Company on account o 
the wars 

4 ilS Was not the Company’s commerce relieved in 1765 from a he^ 
charge which it Ind previously incurred for maintaining forts in 
Pieviously to 1705, the oidiinry expense of the Indian settlements, 
the revenues they produced, « as defray cd by the commerce > the 
that expense appeals by the accounts before the Committee to have 
comprised in the sum of £-12l,229 per annum Since 1705, the 
has been charged only with expenses strictly commercial The 
been charged with the politicxl expenses On the one njjj 

the commerce was relieved, but, on the other band, 

nothing to the commerce tor the use of the sums previously expead^^ 

the acquisition ot the temtory, and commerce was only fjlarce 

continue on loan to the temtory those sums, by disposing, m 17^^’ 
pait, and subsequently morlgiging to the Bank the remainder, or tna P 
tion of their commercial property denominated the East India Amu 
whereby the Company, as a commercial body, sustained a positiv j, 
income amounting to £121,773 per aunum, besides the continued cn » ^ j 
inteiest on the Home Bond Debt, which nnghthave been -lore 

out of then profits 1 consider, therefore, that the territory denv 
advantage than the commerce from the alteration which took place i 
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and that the commerce has since borne every charge necessary for the car. 
rying on of trade. > 

' 4449 . From what document does that loss of £15^1,773 appear r— It may 
be deduced from accounts which have from time to time been laid before 
Parliament} indeed the sale of the annuities is adverted to in the Fourth 
Report, page 4S2 ; but the fact can be clearly shewn in any shape in which 
the Committee may be pleased to call for the infonnation. 

4450. Has any computation been made of how the account would stand, 
supposing the trade to be charged with the £121,229 per annum, on account 
of the settlements in India, and charging the territory with interest from 
year to year on its unliquidated debt? — In consequence of Mr. Langton’s 
observation (Q. 2889) that a huge sum of many millions would have been 
saved to the territory if the accounts had been correctly stated, I have 
caused a computation to be made of how the account would stand, suppos- 
ing on the one hand a charge of interest to have been made from the first at 
tlie rate of five per cent, per annum in the transactions between territory and 
trade? and supposing, on the other hand, the trade to be charged with the 
full amount ot £121,229 per annum as tlie expence of maintaining the settle- 
ments abroad; this Account is continued until 1814, and shows a balance 
then due to the commerce of more than eighty millions. 

{The Witness delivered in the Accauntf which read, and is asfolhws ; tiz,] 


Statement of the Amount which the outlay furnished from the Cororoercjal Funds of 
the East-India Company, on account of the Indian Territory, with Interest charged 
thereon at 5 per cent, per Annum, would have reached in the four scleral periods from 
1751 to 1766 , from 1766 to 1780 . from lySOto 1793 , and from 1793 to 1814 , after 
allowing for the Amount of all Returns made by the Territory to Commerce, awl 
calculating the Commerce as chargeable, through those several periods, with the full 
Expenditure of £ 1 * 21,229 sustained by the Company in tJieir purely Commercial dia- 
racter, previously to the state of circumstances which led to the acquisition of the 
Territory, beyond the Charge subsequently borne by ihe Commerce for Estabhshmenis 
expressly Commercial. 


£. 

1751-52 Imports deficient .. 396,753* 

- 1 Year’s Interest 1 

«t 6 per cent.} ■ 9 . 837-65 

» 752-53 .. 444 . 056 * 

860,616 *65 
Interest - 43.030 *83 

* 753*54 818,973* 

Atnoant of Annual Charge of £121,229 (with 
accruing Interest). 

istyear .. .. 121,229* 

Interest .. 6,061*45 

2d .. .. ^ 121,229* 

1,722,620*48 
Interest .. 86,131-02 

* 754-55 761,314* 

, =48.519-45 

Interest *2,425*97 

3d .. .. .. 121,229* 

Carried forward . . 2,570,065 *50 

Carried forward .. 382,174 42 
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•r r MektU, 

■'-*7 >7i;5-5(! 

Droufllit forwanl 
Interest 

£. 

• *»S70 ,oC 5 *50 

188,501 *27 
508,9()S • 

3 867,516 77 

*63.176*84 

250<)OS* 

4th 

Brought forward 
Interest .. 

igjoa -4 
Uls-'J 

>7S<j J7 

Interest 

5«h 

Interest .. 

5S151S 4 

111 245 

« 

>757-58 

Inlirest .. 

3.681,311 -Cl 
184,065 -58 
437.571 * 

6ih 

Interest . 

669865 .4 

33 tail] 
111229 

•758*59 

Interest . . 

4.308.650*19 

•»5.*38*5l 

*.075.»94 

7lh 

Interest .. 

41.119 i) 
111,^9 

>759-00 

Interest 

54>9*»976 70 
879.648*83 
858.618 

Sth 

Interest .. 

98704; oi 
49.3s> 3? 
111,229 

176o-6j 

Interest . 

<>.73 i.. 43-53 

336,563*1? 

*7*.6 io* 

9tlt 

Interest . . 

1, >57.618 89 

57.881 *4 
111,119 

>761.63 

Interest 

7.839484 *70 
361,971 *33 
871,926* 

loth 

Interest . . 

1.336.73933 

66,656^ 

iii.iig 



1 703-63 


> 763*04 

Interest . . 

• 764-05 Imports exceed , . 

Interest , 

*705-66 Imports defiaent.. 

Deduct, 

A' per separate calculai™ -53 



13 th 


14 th 


15 th 


. t, 53480355 

jSsStfl "0 


9ft4«io J6 
J21,22Q 


J 5 Years .. • 



"^7,874,893 -63 I 
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Brought forward . 
Interest . . 
*766-67 Imports deficient . . 

Interest . . 

1767-68 Imports exceed . . 

Interest . . 


£. 

7.874,893-63 

393,744 63 

251,226 • 


8.519.864 -31 

425,993 


8.945.857*52 

148,706* 


1768-69 


8,797.151 *52 

439,857*57 

9.237,009*09 


.-yy A.. 

Paid Government, 400,000 1 _ ^ 

Imports exceed, 470,772/ ‘ 


Interest 


9,166,237*09 

458.311 '85 


1769-70 £. a 

Paid Government, 400,000 \ 


Imports exceed, 771,426 / 
Interest 


,9.624.548 ‘94 

371.426' 


1770.71 
Paiu 
Imports exceed, 


9 / 253,122 * 94 - 

462,656‘14 


Paid Government, 400,0001 .0, , 

18,912; 3®’’' 


10,096,867 -08 
Interest .. 604,843*35 

1771.72 £• 

Paid Government, 400,000 1 o 

Imports deficient, 810,585/ ’ ^ 


11,812,295 -43 
Interest .. 590,614-77 


1772-73 

Imports exceed, 
Government 


£1 12,402,910.20 
371.991/ „,g9i. 
200,000 3 ' 


12,230,919*20 
Interest .. 611,545*96 

1773-74 £. 

Imports deficient, 20,881 1 Rg-, 
Government .. 253,779/ 


13,117,125*16 
Interest .. 655,856*25 


1774-75 £. 

Imports exceed, 590,335 
Government .. 115,619 


IS.772,981'41 
} 474.7>6- 


Carried forward .. 13,298,265*41 
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Brought forward . , 
Interest , . 


> 775*70 Imports exceed 


t. 

>3.9981865 *41 

OO 4.913 *97 


> 3 . 96 . 1,178 *68 
498.oCt • 


Interest , 

>3,535.>17*C8 

676,755.88 

>776*77 Ditto 

*4,9> 1,873 *56 
• 331,893* 

Interest . 

>3.879.980*56 
• 693,999.02 

>777*78 Ditto 

14.573.979 58 
581,735* 

Interest , . 

1 3.099.944 *58 
699,612.22 

>778*79 Ditto 

Interest 

>4.691,856 -So 
639,108* 

14.052,748.80 

702,637 .44 

>779*80 Ditto 

14.755.386*24 

359,722. 

Less. 

Annual charge of £121,239 
for 14 years, with interest 

14402,664 .24 

} .«3>9I2 m 8 

Interest .. 

i».o. 6,74 i .56 

601,337-08 I 

>780.81 Imports exceed .. 

19,628,078 *84 
112,368. 

•mo n * Interest 

1781*83 Imports deficient . , 

^ 0>&i 

1 Ip ts w 

1 en *.r.a ! 

■^.rl 

.78..83 Dto '"!™‘ .V 

14.721.095.38 

736,054.76 

1.545.699. 

Interest .. 

17.002,849.14 
850,143 .45 

>783*84 Imports exceed .. 
Carried forward . , 

17.852,991 *59 
77449* 

17,775,842 -59 
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Brought fo'ward 
/ntcrest 

1784 85 Imports deficient 

Interest 

1785 86 Imports exceed 


17.775842 59 
888 is 

452.397 


ig 117, oji 71 
955851 58 


20,073883 89 
loi 630 


19971.253 29 

Interest 998563 bt> 


1786 87 Imports deficient 

773 368 

Interest . 

ifSj' 33 

21,743 183 95 

1,087,159 19 

Interest 

1788 89 Ditto 

22979627 14 
1,148981 35 
568,819 

Interest 

1789 90 Dit‘o 

24,697,457 49 
1,234871 37 
271 037 

Interest 

1 90*91 Ditto 

26203335 86 
1,310,166 79 
639 68x 

Interest 

1701 98 Ditto 

28,153,183 65 
1,407,659 18 
5S4 251 

Interest 

1792 93“ Ditto 

30,145093 83 
1.507,254 69 
37.571 

4dd, 

Decrease of commercial proper 
ty from 1779 80 to 1792 93 
with interest as per Contra 

31 689919 52 
1 695,508 93 


^ 518,998 


Decrease of Commercial Pro 1 
perty, 1780 to 1793 / 

Interest calculated for half the period on the 
total sum, say from 1786 87 
(Assuming the decrease to hare been uni 
Ibrm in tlie period of the calculation, as the 
actual periods of such decrease cannot readily 
be amred at ) 


i?86 87 

1787 88 

1788 89 

1789 90 
•790 91 
1791 g-* 
179* 93 


Interest 

Interest 

Interest 

Interest 

Interest 

Interest 


6 18,998 
25.949 90 

544 947 '90 
27.24? 39 

679, >95 29 
28609 76 

600,805 05 
30,040 85 

630,845 30 
■ 3>,543 21! 

662,387 56 
33119 37 

^■695 506 93 


Deduct 

ABnuaIc:ljar|,e of Cl 2 1,229 for 
13 )ears with interest 


32 385426 45 

} 2 147 327 >3 


30 238 ogg 32 
Interest 1 511 904 g6 


31 750004 aS 

1793 94 Imports cxcetd 127 538 


31,622 466 sS 
Interest 1 581,123 31 


Carried forw ard 33 203 589 59 
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Brought forward .. 
Interest . . 

1806-7 Imports deficient 

£. 

56,997,001 *15 
2,849,850 *05 
242,320* 

’interest ... 
1807.8 Ditto . . 

60,089,171 *20 
3,004,458 *56 
1,665,662 • 

Interest . . 

1808-9 Ditto 

64,759,491 *76 
3.237.964*58 
1,726,837* 

Interest , . 

‘i8og-io Ditto 

69.744,093*34 
3,466,204 66 
3.745,850 * 

Interest . . 
1810-11 Ditto .. .. 

76,936,148 '00 

3,846,807 *40 
1,022,305* 

Interest , . 

iSli-iS Ditto 

81,805,260*40 

4,090,263*02 

835.441 * 



Drought forward . . 
Interest . . 

. £. 
2,188,906 *80 
109,445 *34 

1807-8 

Interest . . 

2, 298', 354 *14 
114,917*60 

1808-9 

Interest^ .. 

5413, =69 
.100,663 *48 

i8og-to 

Interest . . 

2.533,933 '22 
126,696*66 

1810-it 

Interest . , 

2,660,629 ‘88 
133.031 *49 

1811-12 

Interest . . 

2.793,661 *37 
139.683*06 

1812-13 

Interest .. 

2,933.344 *43 
146,667 *22 

1813-14 


£3,080,011 *65 


30 Aug. 1831. 

J. C. Mtlvilh 
Esq 


86,730,964.44 

Interest 4,336,548*24 


91,067,510 *64 


181S-13 Imports exceed .. 4,247,271* 

86,840,241 *6j 
I nterest .. 4,342,012,08 

9 *>» 82,253 *72 

1813-14 Ditto * .. .. 2,250*236’ 


£. 88,932,017*72 

Z/ess, 

Increase of Commercial Pro- 
perty, with Interest, 1793-4 
101813-14. £3,080,011*65 
Charge of, 

£121,229 for 21 

. 5 ears 4»330»ao9*03 

7,410,220.68 


Aggregate Amount of the Out- 
lay from Commercial Funds 
on account of the Temtory 
with accnung Interest to 1st 
May 1814 81,521,797*04 


The accruing Interest on this sum calculated 
to ist May 1831, would carry the Total 
Amount to ^£186,849,452 *03 


East-India House,! 
29th August 1831 j 


Charge of £121,229 per annum for 21 jears. 


Amount for 15 years broi 
ibmard 

Interest 

slilj 

2,615,947 60 
130.797 *38 

121,229* 

16 years 

Interest 


4,867,973 *98 
143.398 *69 

121,229 • 

17 jears 

Interest 


3,132,601 *67 
156,630 *08 
121,829* 

iSjears 

Interest 


3,410460 *75 
170,543 *03 
181,229* 

ig years 

Interest 


3,702,012 *78 
185,110*63 
121,229 ' 

20 years 

Interest 


4,008,552 *41 
200,407 *62 
121,229* 

31 years 



£4.330,209 *03 


(Errors excepted.^ 

4 P 
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AFFAIRS: 


^ 4151. Are the Committee to conclude, fiom what you havs .c, j . 
you do not concur in Mr. Eaneton’s oninlnn tlm ^ cave stated, thl 
chaitgedwith the interest upon^a debt of £5G! 387 
Indif i„; 1765?-! do noteo'l.enr in that 

iebt existing m India in 1765 hnf Hia t!rt.r >, • ^ ° ^ some 

e^imSm 

r.rnc”’? ™ tl«n remained ' ' 

anfvarions trrrRo“ cash and bilh, and st.« 

nuri1falatlshtt‘'nfT‘'' i-duded m the «, 

Indian accounts hii^Mr T India?— They are included inthe 

of the debt in I765 * snakes no allowance for them in speabj 

asstts^at ^^co5k to see what was the amount of 

the books anH set against the debt- — I have cursorily ewtnmed 

4.4 ti *nyself that the assets greatly exceeded the debt. 

Dorted *tn accoiints from which Mr.Langtonpur. 

S Ltelnf, "f?. h's statements j and do those accounts coStainany 
there are- hut i 'j allude? — I am not airare that 

there must havA ho consideration might have satisfied Mr. Langtonthat 

on'lirout Thegoveinment of India could not b? earned 

which^^T^3n^?nn''^t^^ papers laid before Parliament to 

those assets whi^h ' has access, he could Jidve discovered thS amouotef 

T . ^hink might fail ly be set against the balance of the 

which he could ^ ‘''"X paper before Parliament from 

fact of their exUtAn^ educed the precise amount of the assets, although the 
of i772 • hpsiflAc k* I^’om the investigabdiis of.tfie Committee 

mittirof the investigatlijn-s of the Com- 

for in a subsemiAnf not were assets of that description to be accounted ^ 

have bebn th^i *1 ^ ^^hink the fair inference loan accountant would 

10 1765 ■ ^ deficiency to bc supplied as r^syects the assets 

was hdff had he any ground for asderiauiln^ wbef/ier ‘I 

have su nended^ n»Ilions^_i L not aWilre that he had. bOthe 

"■erciaUniUhi^rudlcertairdt^^^ 
ton,^vhilsradmutm^^ I*™™ 

favour of the terntoHal if information, draws an inference 

territoual finances ofth^tpeiiod from the fact that the t^ 
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torial revenue was productive to the commerce in the years preceding 1^80, SO^Ang, i83L 
and that the Select Committee, in their Second Report* had alluded to the 
productiveness of that revenue from 1792-93 to 1802-3. Have you 'any 
remark to make upon that part of Mr Langton’s evidence ?— I have. Mr, 

Langton’s inference seems to be this : he says previously to 1780 the Indian 
finances^ were prosperous, and that after 1793 the Committee of the House 
of Commons show that they were also. prosperous j therefore he infers that 
there could not have been any great deficiency in the intermediate period. 

Now the Committee will remember that in the year 1730 the war ndth 
Hyder broke out, which explains the cause of the deterioration in the 
finances compared with the antecedent period. The Committee are also 
aware that the war with Tippoo concluded in 1792, and this accounts for 
the subsequent improvement in the finances ; but that improvement was 
not to the extent supposed by Mr. Langton, who relies on the statements 
of the Committee, that from 1792-93 to 1802-3 the revenues of India were 
“ more than sufficient to pay every expense of administration and govern- 
ment, and the inteiest of the debts, by a sum of £3,734-,4'45.” Now the 
Report from which Mr. Langton quotes this is expressly confined to the 
finances of the local idministration in India, and is therefore exclusive of 
the home territorial cliarges, which, if the Committee will refer to Appendix 
46 of the Third Report, they will see must have amounted for the period 
in ouestion to more than £3,000,000, exclusive of the charge incurred in 
England for King’s troops sening in India, amounting to more than 
£1,500,000, which was udjusted in account with the King’s Government. 

The Committee will therefoie see, that although in a few of the years 
immediately succeeding the peace of 1792, there may have been comparative 
financial prosperity, there is no foundation for the statement that the reve- 
nues of India, during the whole period fiom 1792-93 to 1802-3, were in a 
fioumhing condition. 

4459. Will you state in what account now before Parliament those items 
of home thargeshate been incorporated With the account to which Mr. 

Langton refeired, so as to show m.that account generally the deficiency' 
jfuw mvnvAwiT r — Jiff j"; ftyAWjRnrnA Keponi 

4l60. Is there any account made up in which the, home 'charges are 
added to the charges in India, and a general balance drawn? — ^Yes. The., 

Committee of the House of Commons incorporated the home charges in the, 
account to which I have referred in my last answer. 

4461. In the statement given, by Mf. l«angton of the ordinary and cxtra-_ 
ordinary , receipts of the ^Indian treasuries, those expenses are included, are,,, 
they not? — Yes j Mr. Langton includes .them in his statement ofthe finances, 
for the last period, but, he makes no allowance for them in the inference, 
which he draws regarding the comparative productiveness of the revenue. 

4462. Do you suppose that the Committee in that Report did not take 
into account the teriitonal expenses incurred and to be paid in England?— 

' 4 P 2 ' ' Clearly 
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wLTndi'an vIet 

. «6S. Mr. Langton aJso refers to the period in question as one of psta 
ordinary prosperity, and one generally of peace. Lm which hcdLn 
inference opposed to your account that the commerce had assisted fte'ler. 

toryin that period. \VIiat Ifave you to say to that’ Uponairiktl 

“remMVhfe liberty okaying that Mr. Langton is totally mistalen, 
nny, ™ Comnuttee that, in the period from I78O to 1784 tieCco.' 

Eenort ofthe^r”® expensive svars. If Mr. Langton had reaLt 

^ of Secrecy in 1782, lie svould have seen how d, 

« AnH ^ finances were harassed at the commencement of this timj. 
the cliir V S"!!” (sny they in their Sixth Heport), “that when 

Su'l spread themselves still widerf and with ntito 
^ Company s possessions, it became expedient to propose t’le 
monf^ HS, interest, to supply the increasing necessities of go\em- 

*1 r u ® j of warfare were at this time mfitt 

seyetely felt, and m addition to the necessity of borrowing money atintere^t, 
sum of rupees 64,44,601 had been raised, the alarming etpe- 
rinn«»c * I^rge Teduction, Of possibly atotal suspension ohhe Ccai- 

L ensuing year, seem to be inevitable.” And e\CB 

« Tkf ff V Committee in their Third Report (page870)jsy, 
or the war which ended in 1783 were particularly prgudiciil 
nnrl niu systein of India. The revenues had been absorbed, the pij 
ffMnfi,, of both the civil and military branches of the senice verc 

the Company was extremely depressed, and 
’ fiisJnn 'y^ole system had fallen into such irregularity and coo- 

tho ^ n 1 • real state of affairs could not be accurately ascertained nil 

mnh°i ^ ° yf®*" 1735.86. But it must be unnecessary for me to 

Svnm cxpensiveness of the period from 1760 to 17Sf- 

1 j , continued apprehension of war; 'fipp^ 

Iftnn-fnn Hot been altogether destroyed, andiiw- 

Tnrlifn flnor, to Mr, Dundas's. parliamentary speeches upon die 

even thi<8 might have seen how mistaken he was in supposin'; tb^ 

■“ Tli^ r ^ of* financial prosperity. Mr. Dundas said in 

thp recollect that the beginning of theyear 1?SS «vi5 
■ Wl?h ^^ecounts Were received in India of thb expected rupte« 

. CamnhTlT nr« 5 consequence of the orders from England, SirArchiba d 
talcethp actually in readiness on a moment’s warning ^ 

narivl amt P army sufficient to act ^vith effect, both agaioston 

bad been department of the Indian govemmcri 

imraedia^clvff the war, that it was tnipo^tle 

and unlinuMit bottom of their affairs j daily calls of heavy anry* 

for the rSttn d.sturbed every system w4ich could be 

tablishmcms Ki^n^ ^ ‘^'^““erce or finance.” In fact tlie 
mg’s and Company’s, were at that period 
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occasioninga large increase to the financial burdens of India. With respect 30 Auj. 1S3I. 
to the remainder of the period, viz. from 17S9 to 1792, Mr. Langton refers j » 

to the war with Tippoo, which then prevailed ; but he thinks that the finan- * ^ ' 

cial pressure consequent thereupon could not have been great, since, at the ^ 

conclusion of the war, Tippoo bound himself to pay a large sum as a part 
of the expenses. The Committee will see that Mr. Langton*s last year in , 
this stage, is 1791-92; the treaty with Tippoo was not. concluded until 
February 1792, and the Parliamentary accounts show that a large portion ^ 
of the money from Tippoo, and the whole of the revenues from his new, 
cessions, came into account in the subsequent period, and to that extent • 
affected the- comparison quite the other way from that supposed by Mr. 

Langton. On the whole, 1 am astonished to find that any man can describe 
the period as one ** little disturbed by untoward events.** We had war ith 
Hyder, war with the Mahrattas j the war with the French and Dutch upon 
Indian ground ; then a few years of peace, far from undisturbed, affairs 
calling for continued preparation for war, and finallj' war with Tippoo. 

Instead of being surprised, as IMr. Langton expresses himself to be in ' 
reference to history, that the finances of India should have proved deficient 
to the amount I have stated, the Committee must, I think, see that it is 
altogether incredible that they could have b6en in the state shown by Mr, 

Langton in his accounts. 

4464. As. Mr. Langton reasons as to the expense of one period Com a 
want of documents, would it not have been by far the simplest m*ethod to 
have drawn up the actual account of receipts and expenditure during those 
vears, as a better means of enabling this Committee to judge, than speeches 
by Mr, Dundas or any other man in the House of Commons, or any where 
else, and could not that now be done? — 1 did not consider myself called 
upon to prepare financial statements in consequence of the accounts of Mr. 

Langton, unless the Committee had been pleased to order them ; but as 
Mr. Langton has supported his views of Indian finance by reasoning from 
the history of the times, I have thought it necessary, in answer to the ques- 
tion put tome, to show that that reasoning is unfounded. 

4465. Are there any documents before Purliament which would enable tins 
Committee to form a correct estimate with reference to the real state of the 
finances of India at thatperiod ? — I do not think there are, Theaccount which 
has been lately produced shows the transactions between the territory and 
the trade for the whole period. 

4466. Will the Return to which you have now referred, delivered in on tlie 
25th of August, supply the deficiency in the accounts during the period 
alluded to? — It will depend upon the judgment of the Committee howfarthe 
deficiency is sufficiently supplied. The account in question is a complete 
statement of the transactions between the territory and the trade in the three 
periods, including^ of course, that from I78O to 1793. 

' 4467- It is stated to be an estimate ; are the Committee to understand 

that 
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Clearly not in their Second Report, because the i’aoat 41 . j i . 
from the Indian view only. ±S.7S1,M5 is detel 

. 4.163. Mr. Langton also refers to the period in question as one of 
ordinary prosperity, and one generally of peace, from which hediann 

ritory in that period. AVhat Kaye you to say to that Unon all thit I 

lTero nd^his Com‘^-^“^;l"",‘’^^ is totally laiLken 

einind this Comnuttee that, in the period from I 7 SO to 1781 ihcCe- 

Export of in most expensive wars. If Mr. langton had mdde 

Comanv^, “ of Secreiy in 1782, he would have seen how fc 

« AnH ^ finances w^e harassed at the commencement of thu tm* 
the ra 1 ™v *"<>” (sny Ihey in their Sixth Report), “that wltj 

the ealammes ofwar had spread themselves stiU widerf and with grata 
e Company s possessions, it became expedient to propose L’'e 
moTtf® HE. interest, to supply the increasing necessities of go^en- 

QPxr^x.li f u extensive scene of warfare were at this toe racst 

to the necessity of borrowing money at interest, 
if- rupees 64-,44,6Cl had been raised, the alarming cipe. 

mnxr’e ?« ^ feduction, Of possiWy a total suspeusioo oftheCtw- 

L ®"suing year, seem to be inevitable.” Anderen 

» Committee in their Third Report (page S 70 )uj, 

tn fine, war which ended in I 78 S were particularly prejudicu! 

'tn/^ niin, system of India. The revenues had been absorbed, the p:j 
oreatlir ofi both the civil and military branches of the seriice ve-e 

of the Company was extremely depressed, »ad 
fjiqinn fhnt ti system had fallen into such irr^Ianty and cov 

thp mnnino !f affairs could not be accurately ascertained t!l 

mnltinl year 1785-86. But it must be unnecessaiy’for meW 

From expensiveness of the period from 17&0 to 17^- 

j-.j J ' 9 there w’as the continued apprehension of war} TipP^ 

LanMnn been altogether destroyed, and& 

Indian flmnn ^^r. Dundas’s parliamentary speeches upon the 

even tliU unght have seen how mistaken he was in supposingthit 

« Thp r P financial prosperity. Mr. Dundassaidin l/Sl^ 

the ril the beg/nning of the year 17SS «s 

with rrnr,.o received in India of the expected rupti^J* 

om Bngland, SirArchibsi' 

- ........anf’e wAmiDC W 


whh r “-wuuuf were received in India of 

Camnhpllf’ 5 °"®equenceof the orders from 

L^mpbell prepared, and was acluallv ; 
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t , J , , 1 |« 1 / < III '( 1 U'JfW ilJ,l i lli' ' ^ 

nd a large amount of debt, incurred. , JHe makes commerce answerable for SO \'ij is3i 
he debt, but leaves it uncredited with the deficit- , < >i i. , • .i 
Finally, Mr. Langton, if he had referred to the accounts pointed in I787, 
ould have found it stated upon many ofthenn thaf, owing to the embarrassed 
ircumstances in which th'e affairs of India then were, there were omissions in 
he charges Tor instance, in an account 'of the revenues of Madras, from 
782-S to 178T5, tliere is tius'note: ^“The above may^^not^be considered 
s the whole of the railitafy charges”, as the account could not be made 
ip complete fbr want of the books: the peishcush for the circars is not 
ncluded ” -My conviction is, that these several causes are sufficient to 
ccountforall the differences between Mr. Langton’s statement and mine, 


upposing his figures to be in other respects correct. 

4470. 1)0 those items which you have mentioned include all the accounts 
i^ntten off, or can you state the aggregate amount of accounts written off in 
his period to account fbr the diflerence? — I am not aware that any other 
urns were ordered to be written off in the period in question than those to 
vhich I have referred. ’ 


4471'. 'You say ihat no credit has been given for the assets in Tndia^ do 
’ou mean money laid out in fortification, orwhatP—Cash, good bills, and other 
ivallable assets.' Dead ^tock is not included. As the affairs of the Indian 
;overnnient grew in extent, an increase of cash balance became necessary j 
vliere one million was a sufficient resource in the early period of the Com. 
lany ia India, three millions became necessary as their territories were 
‘xtended. ^ 


447^1. Can you state what was the increase of assets between the com- 
nencement and tlie termination of this period to which you have alluded ?— 
It was £^,161,329. 


4473. Did the increase of the assets appear upon the annual accounts? — 
Fheie wereno regular annual accounts laid befbreParhamenttill 1789, when 
he Indian budgets commenced; I do not apprehend that there were state- 
nents fiom which Mr. Langton could have deduced this precise sum. 

4474. ^Does that increase arise entirely from those particular items you have 

mentioned ? — Entirely.^ . 

447j5. You have made no computation ofthedead stock?— None. ^ 

4<f.76 You stated tliat the sum advanced from commerce to territory for 
the period in question was £0,800,000 ; is it not the fact that in the year 
178;J the Company were in considerable commercial difficulties? — Whatever 
commercial difficulties they may have been in were produced, as Parhament 
declared to have been the case, by reason of the wars, 

4477- Were not the investments in India provided for about that period 
by. means oHoans? — I am not prepared to say that loans have never been 
contracted in India foi the purpose of supplying investments ; but the pro- 
duce of all such investments being required to defraythe territorial payments 

in 
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for lli’e jicriod ill qup.ti'raf^M,!m 'rton™J far'itl‘^ >l|Jtof JIr.L;r-.T 


cliar^’cs or In<lia, omits t\\o vmm If K."* * 8»[«pccii thercrcnuarj 
BhoH-sa suniliis rrcclril Inlm^i of £1 SOS ’i .*"*'** 

ln..lcni,lc,l tl,otor, l„n-"„ L .ifm crii l^ 

1», Ihcrcforo, is ‘>r£0,S20.SS7. V,c dHTamiklxm 

“f"’' AKrro«>-Ili 

foiiliJcil on lilt Jmoiiiit incnrrii/’ Jr'"’Kloii. wlio talc) liitm upon titbia 
• small year of capriS , i u ' /“" "I ''S*-'- 
rsso otliic l.omo^ ^ f 'fWW a;car a. dc nS 

incimicil i„ ,„,. rciiili I- i' E’sn^ 

CoinmiltcL*, is £J 3-3 3 (yt J iJ***^'*!^*^^^ J m the estimate lately laid bcfati}; 
cxstniple sv ill, r«Aca 'to th^. " f *^3. iSt,m Togi«r 

plies to them on the vnv>if* Pft'^p^of military, aaiitp. 

tihcsat £^7,102 anniMfl^ "inch arc cash dishuncmenLs Mr.Ls-fca 
in 171)3.1. 'n,c to have been the eipeBinrt 

Mr. LanctonS, no“» ofiCS.410rtmn=. 

period : bcsaviL tiTriinr^f /arj/orhUste/jiDtlj 

*0 much, ancIthorernp..iA ' much, and tcrTito^lmejpenW 

forgetting, rthou«h Jr had il,c rcm3!ndcr,8ppared; 

last period ho allows for should forget h, because in Is 

Isad received remained avaim tluitpartof what the terrlwn 

ofc.ish. goodbUlf m,‘t 'fi ® *n India; such vvis the fact, mtece 

' ' ' “'‘^‘■nssets it, I7P3, os compared with 17!iU »« 

alth*mmh nllovvancp vvliaicvcr for jyni cnV/fSc / rJ 

jirinted on the Ith rilipi ordered by the Ilouse of Commons to 

• hie to this second period “‘M a sum of X77Cr8»>7 a#«' 

J>er computation aceonm. / ®if» nnd on reference to a scries cfst(xi: 

• derablo amount of debt fr^m fi! ' v*'’*,”’? f "’’ii 

Mul further ' Mr T .iH«f Nabob remained for future adjunraent. 

the Committee win bo 

has given the incrcasc^of amtencut, tliey -inll see iho ^ 

accounts only from ]7SI in ^792, and the 

^ent and explained Lv Mr r/^'i ’^'ccortlmg to the .accounts before ftdu* 
^G.Sa^O-Jf), and in 17«o debtof India amounted in 179^» [? 

Tire increase, thereforn’ °^^‘"StoMr.I.jington’s statement, tofl,7i-’0'^'^ 
J^ngtpn has stated I -CtfSS.aoa, -being £1,515,017 Jess than -Mr. 

debt having been disebV arises irom the diflerence ofperi<^ 

result of ,7,0 IndTan^'?! ‘ But tlicii Jlr. I^nglon hi I5ft e“‘ 

;. ,- I p.. finances m 1760.1. in „|,icl, there «io serious 
■ ' - • auu 
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‘land a large amount of debt incurred. , «He makes commerce answerable for SO V \r 1831 
-.the debt, but leaves it uncredited with the deficit. , I >j j i . ’ 

Finally, Mr. Langton, if he had referred to the accounts printed in 1787, 
wouldliave found it stated upon many ofthem that, owing totfce embarrassed 
. circumstances in winch the affairs of India then were, there were omissions in 
I the charges for instance, in an account of the revenues of Madras, from 
1785-3 to 1784--5, there is tlus'note: ^“The above may^^not, be considered 
’ as the ^hole of the mditafy charges, as the accounts could not be made 
■•up complete for want' of the books: the peishcush for the circars is not 
included” -My conviction is, that these several causes are sufficient to 
account for all the differences between Mr. Langton’s statement and mine, 


: supposing his figures to be in other respects correct. ^ 

4470. l3d those items which you have mentioned include all the accounts 
wntten off, or can you state the aggregate amount of accounts written off in 
this period to account for the difference’ — 1 am not aware that any other 
• sums were ordered to be written off in the period in question than those to 
. which I have referred. 


J 4471'. Tdu say ihat no credit has been given for the assets in India, do 
you mean money laid out in fortification, or whatP—Cash, good bills, and other 
' available assets. Dead ^tock is not included. As the affairs of the Indian 
government grew in extent, an increase of cash balance became necessary j 

• where one million was a sufficient resource in the early period of the Com- 

• pany in. India, three millions became necessary as their temtories were 
. extended. 


I 4475 Can you state ivliat was the increase of assets between the com- 
mencement and the termination of this period to which you have alluded?— 
It was £5,161,329. 

' 4473. Did the increase of the assets appear upon the annual accounts ? — 

Thei e were no regular annual accounts laid beforeParliament till 1789, when 
i the Indian budgets commenced} I do not apprehend that there were state- 
i ments fiom which Mr. Langton could have deduced this precise sum. 

4474. Does that inciease arise entirely from thoseparticular items you have 

’ mentioned ? — Entirely. ^ • 

4475. You have made no computation ofthe dead stock? — None. , 

• 4476 You stated that the sum advanced from commerce to territory for 
the period m question was £6,800,000; is it not the fact that in the year 
1783^the Company were in considerable commercial difficulties? — Whatever 
commercial difficulties they may have been in were produced, as Parhament 
declaied to have been the case, by reason ofthe wars. 

4477. Were not the investments in India provided for about that period 
by. nleans ot Joans? — I am not prepared to say that loans have never been 
contracted in India foi the purpose of supplying mwstments ; but the pro- 
duce of all such investments being Tequired to defray the territorial payments 

in 
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in England, and having been so applied, any money which the temtorjiajh 
have borrowed to purchase the investment was nothing more thinidth 

contracted fora territorial purpose, 

^ 4^78. Was it not the fact that for three years the investments Arere pn- 
vided through the medium ofloans? — I am not aware of thatfact,butift!:e 
years referred to are 1780 to* I78S, the wars which then prevailed account 
for the inability of India to provide for the home territorial pajmenlrinsij 
other mode than by borrowing or drawing upon England. 

44f79. Can youstate what was the annual amount of the Compitiy'r «fflr 
'mercial capital about that period ? — I am not prepared with that infonnition, 
it can be furnished if the Committee desire it. The capital was increasd 
'during this second period (I7SO to. 1793) and again in 1793, and a te 
portion of that subscribed in 1793 W’as stated by Mr. Dundas tohavebw 
applied in the liquidation of Indian debt. . 1 

4180. Must not the India trade have been an exceedingly beoefichl ^ 
in the period alluded to, being one that enabled a sum ofupivards of £6,800j'XO 
.'to be applied fiom commerce to some other purposes ?— 1 have no doubtto 
were profits from the Comj)any*s trade, but there was an increase of capita 
'during that period *and an issue of bonds. > 

448 1. Did the Company's trade at that time pay customs tothe temtorj^ 
No ; the Company obtained, by grant from the Mogul, arenussioii c 
customs and other duties, and it was not till the Act of iSlSthatthose 

, were imposed upon the Company's trade. ' ' ju 

4482. Were.the profits arising fromsaltandopiumcieditedto thelw«' 

They were all credited to the territory, ’but the charge V v bfiic 

board, »until IS 14, was borne by the trade, having merged in the charge 
Eoard of Trade. ' . . , 

4188. From what period have those profits been credited tothetenitoq 

jThey have abvays been so credited. ' j • .J 

,,4484'. Supposing the tenitoiy had been credited 
customs in that period, are you prepared to state what would nai 
difierence' — I think that the average of duties and custorasm 
the Company's trade since 1814 has been about £47,000 a year. 

, 4485, In the Ninth Report, p. 57, it is stated that the ^^urt 

were diminished by the mere_ accumulation of interest acemmg^ a surpln* 
'of investments j how can you leconcile that with there 
from commerce ? — The surplus from commerce, as has j"®®" 
observed, had long been applied in aid of the territorv j the te 
in consequence, largely indebted to the trade, and 
borrowed upon the occasion refeired to was, so far as co 
concerned, merely to discharge a debt ' , 

4486. It appears that, in 1780, £700,000 was ^ 

investments in India. By another Report it appears that*./ jjom****^ 
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^ borrowed 'to purchase investments in I78I, and that £800,000 was borrowed 30 Aug. isai. 

to purchase investments in 1782, Do you consider that those sums were 
5 borrowed merely to make payments in England on account of the terri- 
", tory ? — To the best of my recollection the necessity ibr borrowing in India 
, at the period referred to, arose from the wars in which we were then en- 
gaged } and, indeed, I have to-day quoted from the Secret Committee of 
“ 1782 to show that the pressure on the finances was such as to induce an 
‘ intention of stopping the investment. 

• 4I87. Did the payments on account of the territory amount to those 

• sums? — ^That will appear by the estimate lately laid before this Committee. 

J But even supposing the amount in those particular years not to have 
■ equalled the amount returned by India, yet there was a large arrear due 
i to commerce, owing to short returns from territory in antecedent years. 

4488. Do you consider that, upon reference to the general reasoning of 
: the Select Committee in 1782, you are warranted in considering that they 
: attribute the origin of the debt to the tenitory, and not to the trade? — I 
j will not venture to construe the views of that Committee, nor is it necessary* 
j to do so, as I have already shown that Parliament, with the Report upon 

their table, pronounced the debt to be territorial. If I remember rights 
the Ninth Report was applicable to a particular period, and showed the 
] delusive and dangerous nature of the expectations of a rich harvest to the 
' public and tlie Company from the Dewaniiee. 

4489. In the Ninth Report it is stated, When. an account is taken of 
tlie interconrse (for it is not commerce), which is carried on between Bengal 

i and England, the pernicious effects of the system of investment from 

• revenue will appear in the strongest point of view: in tliat view the whole 
) exported produce of the countiy (so far as the Company is concerned) is 

not exchanged in the course of barter, but is taken away without any 
i, return or payment whatsoever. In a commercial, light therefore, England 
becomes annually bankrupt to Bengal to the amount nearly of its dealing, 

, or rather the country has suffered what is tantamount to an annual plunder 
of its manufactures and its produce, to the value of £1,200,000.” What 
corrcrusion rfo you come to riom tftat extract, iiTt is not that the commerce 
^ had been injilrious instead of beneficial ? — ^I have never heard the fact 
‘ denied, that immediately after 1765 the demand for remittances from India 
was excessive ; but it is also the fact, thatvlhe produce was applied to pay 
( ' to the public £400,000 a year, and the remainder to reimburse, so far as it 
j would go, the debt previously o^ing to the trade. 

! 4490. Had not these Committees of Secrecy, been investigating the 

I accounts for a period before they came to that conclusion ? — They had j but 
' 1 think their vie%\s regarding the investment are limited to a few years. 

' 4491. Docs it not appear that the statement refers to a period, and that 

consequently they had the accounts before them for a period ? — ^They had 
accounts before them for a series of years. 
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k| the formation of the guarantee-fund. I would further state, that the prin- SOAi^g. 1831. 

ciple upon which Mr. Langton has fixed the sums chargeable to commerce ’*7; .7; 

'' is quite inadmissible; whateVer he cannot account for, he throws upon the ‘ ’ 

■-J trade, and he makes interest accrue upon it. Now whilst I -would by no 
means deny that the Company, in its territorial capacity, should account for 
b all its receipts, I must contend that the trade can only be held ‘responsible 
for the monies actually issued to it, and that the statement between the two 
branches should be one of actual and not of hypothetical and'suppositious 
’a transactions. 

s 4491. Referring to Mr. Langton^s figured statements applicable to the 
’2 period 1792*d to I80S-9, do ‘ you see any objection to them, without 
tr reference to the charge for interest? — Yes, Mr. Langton has made certain 
omissions even in tins period. If the Committee will refer to column 6, 
r page 5G2* of Mr. Langton’s statement, they will see that he has stated the 
s tioating debt of 1792.S, £2,012,786, and in 1809, £3,722, 610. Thedif- 
Terence, £1,709,824, he charges to the trade, or what is the same thing, he 
holds the trade responsible for it. If tlie Committee will refer to Appendix 2 
to the Third Report of 1811, they will see that these sums include arrears 
" of allowances,' the amount of which, in 1809, exceeded that in 1792-3 by 
£764,627. 

i- 449.'3. What do you mean by arrears of allowances?— I mean sums due 
j to the civil and military servants of the Company, for past services, but not 
received by them; and as arrears of allowances are not charged till paid, 

^ Mr. Langton has under this head made commerce accountable for the said 
\ sum of £76!', 527 too much; Mr. Langton has also omitted £500,000 paid 
^ to government for its participation in tlie revenues. His third omission is » 

£520,799, being the amount paid in bills of exchange beyond that charged 
in the accounts, owing to the rate at which the bills were drawn being in 
excess of the rate at which the accounts are stated. Mr, Langton has 
further omitted £250,081, being the sum applied to St. Helena by bills, in 
excess of remittances of tliat kind from St. Helena (wVeAppendix 6 to' Third 
Report, and Appendix 88 to fourth Report). , 

4496. You have stated that there were certain allowances of arrears 
\ included in the sixth column ; do the same items of arrears of allowances 

’ appear in 1809, and in the intermediate years, lhat you state appears in the 

^ years J792-3 r — ^There is not, I believe, any statement of them beyond that 
s contained in Appendix 2 to the Tliird Report. 

' 4497* Is there any account before the Committee, or before the House, 

of the adjustment between those two periods that appear in Appendix 2 to 
j the Third Report? — I am not aware that there is. 

^ 4498. Are the Committee then to understand that you are satisfied that 

^ the ^ statements of Mr. Langton are not to be relied upon ? — That is my 

, distinct opinion. I should be very sbiry to say, with respect to Mr. Lang- 

^ ton’s statements, what I am sUrpnsed to see he has presumed to insinuate 
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with respect to the Compan/s statements, “ that either ignorance or bad 
faith presided at their preparation” (Q. 2928) : hut I think I have said 
enough to-day to satisfy this Committee that Mr. Langtofi’s statements are 
defective in principle ; that he is totally mistaken in -his historical facts 
and inferences, and that in Ins figured details he has made those omissions 
which completely destroy all his results. • 

4499. Is it not the fact tl>at, with all the docnraents which the India 
House could supply, the statements which have been at different periods 
laid before the Committee, purporting to be to the same effect, have consi- 
derably differed ? — ^Whatever differences may appear in the statements laid 
before this Committee, they are principally to be ascribed to variations in 
the form of accounts called for, and the Committee are aware that the calls 
are made by honourable Members according to the views which they may 
severally wish to have elicited. For example, last year there were laid 
before the Committee not less than four statements of freight : all freight 
paid } tlie freight of goods sold j the freight of goods imported into England *, 
and the freight of goods exported from India and China, These accounts 
all necessarily differed one from another, and yet were all correct. I am 
at the same time perfectly aware that mistakes will occur in our accounts, 
as indeed in all accounts. When we discover them, our endeavour is to 
adjust the error ; and I can further-assure the Committee, that our object 
in obeying their calls for papers is to meet the views which we suppose to 
have prevailed when their orders were issued. 

4500. Have not you yourself admitted that the statements laid before 
this Committee, from the India Board, differed Irom those which yon 

.afterwards produced for the same period, in many items? — I have; the 
differences were explained and adjusted for the information of the Committee. 

4501. In allusion to the accuracy of the accounts from the India House, 
will you refer to the Appendix of the Second Report of 1810, \Yhere the 
commercial charges are stated, between the years’ 1793 and 1809, ’to be 
£3,160,710, and in Appendix 12 to the Third Report the same account is 
.stated to be £2,910,176, making a difference of £244,422, having the same 
head and purporting to be the same account?— I submit, that if the fact be 
so, it merely shows that the accounts had been examined and adjusted. 

4502. Are not all the accounts referred to by both parties, of the most 
intricate and complicated nature ?— The accounts of the East India Com- 
pany, previously, to 1814, were necessarily complicated, as they involved 
territory and trade, and receipt and expenditure, both branches in India 
and in England. But I think that the accounts since 1 814 are much clearer, 
and are fully comprehensible to any gentleman who will take the pains to 
understand them. 

4503. Has a balance ever been struck between territory and commerce in 

those accounts? — ^Tlie accounts between territory and trade were separated 
only in 1814. . ' » j. 


4504. Was 
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Was the balance struck at that time between territory and com- 
merce ?— It was not in 1814. But I have to-day sho^yn that a balance was 
struck in 1783. 

' 4505. Do you consider that the difficulties that occurred in 1814 prevent- 
ed the adjustment of the account between the territory and commerce ?— - 
I am not aware that there were any difficulties deemed insurmountable. 

4506. Were not declarations made in the House of Commons by Lord 

Castlereagh and by Lord Buckinghamshire that it was totally impossible to 
make an adjustment of this account? — ^Whatever may have been the diffi- 
culty apprehended, I think it has been greatly lessened by the plan adopted 
since 1814. • 

4507 . Have there not been various Committees appointed at various inter- 
vals for the investigation of the affairs of the East India Company? — That 
fact is notorious. 

4508. Have not some of these Committees endeavoured to come to some 
such adjustment as you before alluded to, and have they not given it up in 
despair ?■— No } I have this -day shown that a Committee in 1783 did dis- 
tinctly decide what sum up to 1780 was due to commerce. 

4509. Since that period ? — The reports of the Select Committee of 1810 
and 1811 speak for themselves. • 

'4510. In the accounts which were rendered on the part of the Company 
from 1793 to 1814, has not the expense of the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India been included ?— It has. 

4511. How do you reconcile this charge with the enactment of 1793, 
which provided’that the expense of^the Board of Commissioners should be- 
deemed and taken to be a commercial charge?— In 1793 the term commer- 
cial was applied as descriptive.of all receipts and payments in England. Mr, 
Dundas,! in his speech upon the Indian finance in 1796, whilst speaking of 
the increase in charges of merchandize, said the sums paid to Mr. Warren 
Hastings, and the pay to officers at home, have already increased this 
estimate," The object of the enactment, therefore, I conceive merely to 
have been to secure the payment in England. There was at that time no 
separation of accounts, but as soon as Parliament prescribed the separation 
they declared that the expense should be political j and it seems to me to 
be quite absurd that the expense of a Board with power to control every 
thing but the trade, should bd charged to the trade. 

4512. Do you include all the expences of Bencoolen ?— In the statements 
up to 1809* all the expences of trade at Bencoolen were defrayed out of 
supplies made to it from India, and from Europe. 

451S. Did they not then include the commercial, as well as the civil and 
military expenses of Bencoolen ? — Yes ; the head of supplies to Bencoolen 
must have included the sums disbursed then for the trade, but the terri- 
tory has been credited with the whole cost and commercial charges of all 
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consignments from thence; and thus all charges from Bencoolen liave been 
recredited in the home accounts. • ^ 

4514. Was not Bencoolen declared to be exclusively a commercial 

colony? I am not aware t)f any such declaration, nor could I ever concur 

in the opinion that Bencoolen could be considered, after 1765, to be altogether 
commercial. I find that in l783 it was stated by a committee of proprietors, 
and recorded in Parliament, “ that Bencoolen is, and has long been, a losing 
establishment f’ and if the Committee will refer to page SS^ of the Second 
Report, they will see it stated in a despatch to Bengal of the 31st of August 
J801, that but for circumstances of “ a political nature,” that settlement would 
have been abandoned; and they will alsosee, by the Act of the4edGeo. Ill, 
c. 39, reducin" Port Marlborough to a residency, that the arrangements for 
that reduction were made subject to the control of the India Board. Indeed, 
if Bencoolen is to be considered an appendage to the Company’s trade, 
Sincapore and theDutc'h setftements.intlie very^earl o! the Indian territory, 
or their equivalent, must he considered to belong to the trade, since they 
were received in exchange fur Bencoolen. 

4515. Do not you know that Bencoolen was held solely as a commercial 
settlement for upwards of n century before ever we acquired the territories 
in India ?— The Company held Bencoolen os they held Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay ; and up to 17^5 the commerce paid all tlie charges. 

4516. What took place in 17^5 to change the character from commercial to 
territorial ?— The Compauy’s character was altogether changed from that 
of merchants merely to that of a sovereign body, and in this latter character 
they might retain the settlcnient from political considerations, 'though at a 
heavy cost, but merely as merchants theyx:ould not retain it, after ascertaining 
that it involved a certain lo5S. 

4517* Is there anything on record to show that from 1765 up to 1800 
Bencoolen was viewed as ft political, and not as a commercial situation ? — 
The only statements 1 haye been able to find upon the subject in print, are in 
the year I7SS, and in the ye^r 1801 ; to both of which I have already referred. 

4518. As St. Helena, before the acquisition of the Dewannee, was con- 
sidered a commercial colony, why should that be tranferred to the territorj* 
in India immediately after the acquisition of the Dewannee ?— St. Helena was 
placed in the same predicament as all the other settlements. It does not 
appear to me that the commerce ought to be charged with any thing more 
in respect of that island than a tonnage duty. I look upon St. Helena to 
be, with respect to India, what Malta or Gibraltar is with respect to Great 
Britain. 

4519 Before the acquisition of the Dewannee was it so? — ^Before the 
acquisition of the Dewannee all the settlements were charged to the trade. 

4520. Mr. Langton has referred to a discrepancy between your statement 
regarding the rates of exchange since 1814, and that contained in a state- 
ment 
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meat of the Company’s accountant-general ; can you explain this? — The whole 
cause of the difference is, that when I was questioned upon the subject, I re- 
ferred to the exchange in India upon England. The Company’s accountant- 
general has made out his statement upon the principle of the exchange in 
England upon India. 

4521. You were understood to state, tliat only those sums which have been 
actually charged against^commerce should be brought into this last account, 
to which the examination refers. In the event of there being sums arising 
from tenitory, blit the application of which docs not appear, not having been 
charged to commerce, in what May would you propose that should be dealt 
with? — I think that the territorial branch should account for all its receipts; 
and if the Committee will refer to Appendix 2G to the Third Report of 1811 
they will sec that such an account was drawn up by the Select Committee at 
that time. 

‘1^522. Can you at all state the amount of those sums not brought into the 
account during the period from 1792-3 to 1809?—! have before pointed out 
certain items uhich i consider to have been omitted by Mr. Langton. 

4523. Arc there not several accounts of that nature between tlic years 
1792.3 and 1809?— I think all the expenditure between 1792-3 to 1809 is 
to be traced in someshape or other in the Reports of 1810 and 1811. 

4521. Would it give you much trouble to make those statements of the 
accounts for those tlircc periods, with those corrections wliich you liavc 
detailed upon Mr. Langton’s calculation, after the same manner ns that you 
presented to the Committee with reference to Mr Richards’s?— If the Com- 
mittee, after examining tlie statements which I have this day made, should 
desire to have them put into the form of an account, wc will endeavour to do 
so. 

4525. You referred to a payment of £500,000 from the Company to 
Government; on account of that payment did any increase of Uie dividend 
take jjlace? — The dividends were increased by Act of Parliament in 1793 
from 8 to 10^ per cent. 

4526. What would be your opinion of the submission of these accounts to 
some professional accountant? — I hardly know what is meant by the term 
“ professional accountant,” if it docs not include the officers of account em- 
ployed by the Board of Commissioners, by the East India Company at home, 
and by their government abroad. If thoseofficers are professional accountants, 
the suggestion to refer these accounts to other persons seems to me to imply 
one of two things, either that the officers who have framed the accounts are 
not competent to adischarge of their duty, or that they are subject to a bias 
in the performance of it It does not become me to speak of the competency 
of the Company’s officers at home, but perhaps no one has more experience 
than I have of the ability of the officers who act at the India Board, and of 
the officers of account to' the government in India. As to a bias in the prepara- 
tion of those accounts, will the Committee ^ve me leave to suggest that the 

present 
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check, and that the check preponderates greatly against the view ^hicli the 

J CMelnil Company may be supposed to take , because if the Company wish to favour 
the trade, the India Board and the officers of account abroad must have 
equally strong desire to support the Indian territory, besides which, even as 
respects the Company’s officeraathome, many of them, including myself, a^o 
dependent not upon the trade, but upon the territory In short, I can safeV 
assure the Committee that the only object aimed at is to furnish the accounts 
m such a way as to exhibit fairly the resultof the transactions between the t\*'o 
branches 

4527 Supposing it were the object of the Committee to obtain these 
accounts drawn up more strictly according to the ordinary form of mercantile 
accounts than they appear to be at present, do you suppose that the append 
ment of a professional accountant foi that purpose would conduce to t^® 
attainment of that end? — I think not, the officers of account at the Board aP^l 
at the India House will, I am sure, put the accounts into any shape that ra^J 
be desired 

4528 From what you have stated of the manner in which the accounts ate 
kept, do not you think there ought to be other accountants in Englai’^ 
capable* of drawing a balance on the accounts that have been submitted to 
the Committee ? — Without presuming to utter one word in disparagement of 
professional accountants not connected with the Company, it does not 
appear to me that the labours of this Committee would be facilitated by 
employing them 

4529 Have you not in your evidence to day admitted, m explanation of 
the difference between the accounts made up by Mr Xangton and yourself* 
that various items have not been included by Mr Langton because the^o 
were no documents which you were aware of, that Mr Xangton could ha''® 
access to, to obtain them ’ — ^That is applicable to some of the items in the 
period 1780 to 179% but not to others , as, in most of the cases, I have 
referred to the documents Any deficiencies would haae been supplied, if 
called for 

recommendation made by the Select Committee of striking a balance sh^et 
between the revenue and territory annually, of every item in the treasuries 
ofEnglandand India, has been done> — Only since 1814 

4531 If so, where a difference of opinion exists between the accountajits 
of the India House and other accountants, by what other mode could the 
difference be adjusted but bycalhog in other individuals not in the least cC^ 
cemed in the dispute as to figures ? — ^There could be no difficulty in adjust- 
ing mere arithmetical differences , but accounts cannot decide principles 

4532 You have stated that the Board was a check upon the Company » 
was the Board any check upon the Company, in so far as the accounts wC^e 

■* ' concern^^t 
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concerned, previous to 1814 ?— They were a check upon the Company pre- 
\iously, but there was no separation of tlie accounts before 1814. 

4533. It was stated by ^Ir. Cartwright, in a former day, that 10 per cent, 
was added to tlie prime cost of all goods despatched from England. Is that 
done now in the invoices that are sent out? — ^Tbo 10 per cent, previously 
to 1814 was an average. The actual expense incurred is now charged. The 
10 per cent was less than tlie actual charge, which comprises interest, insu- 
rance, and commercial charges. 


t/oviSf V die Sepiembrisy 18SI, 


JOHN SULLIVAN, Esq., called in, and examined. 

4534. Ih what part of the East Indies were you resident?— 'Chiefly in 
Coimbatoor, as principal collector and magistrate. 

4535. How long were you resident in that country ?— Between fourteen 
and fifteen years. 

4536. When didyou return to England?~Last June; fourteen months ago. 

4537. In that situation, of course, you were faniiliar with the manner in 
which the land revenue was collected in that country? — Yes, that was my 
chief employment during the fourteen years I was there. 

4538. Did you make any arrangement respecting it? — In the situation I 
filled as collector, my principal business was in settling and collecting the 
revenues of the fcountry. 

4539. You are acquainted with the workings of the different systems? — 
1 am particularly acquainted with the working of the ryotwar system, and 
generally with the other systems. 

4540. To what extent of district does your personal knowledge reach - — 
Coimbatoor, and also the neighbouring province of Mysore ; Coimbatoor 
touches upon that province ; 1 was attached lor three years to the Mysore 
residency. 

4541. In what situation was the land revenue when you went there? — 
When I went there it was in a very depressed situation. 

'1542, In what year was it? — In 1815. 

4543. Was it under a commission that was appointed to arrange the mode 
of levying the revenue that you acted ? — The assessment upon all the lands 
had been fixed before I went there, my duty was to collect that fixed assess- 
ment. 
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4544. What was the system under which it was levied when you arrived 
there ? — The country was leased out by villages at a rack rent. 

4545. Will youdescribe the different systems of land revenue that prevailed 
in the Peninsula ? — The system of the zemindary, the village lease system, 
and the ryotwar system, 

4546. In what parts of tlie country do those systems exist now? — The 
zemindary system is confined entirely to the provinces known by the name of 
the Northei n Circars, and partially in the Salem province, and partly in the 
zillah of Chingleput, under the Madras government. The ryotwar systeni 
obtains now in the districts of Malabar, Canara, Coimbatoor, Bellary, Cud- 
dapah, the two divisions of Aicot, and partially in Madura, Tinevelly, Tan- 
jore, and Trichinopoly. 

4547. And the villagesystem prevails in the other parts ^ — I believe that 
is obsolete; I do not think it prevails anywhere under the Madras govern- 
ment at present. 

4548. You found that existing m Coimbatoor when you went there?—* 
Yes. 

4549. Was it intended that you should substitute the ryotwar system, of 

was it your own suggestion ?—U was my own suggestion. 1 should state 
that orders had been sent from this country to substitute the ryotwar system 
in every possible case. It was the great abuses that were found to exist 
under the village lease system that induced Sir Thomas Munro, with whom J 
wasjoint commissioner, to lecommend the re-establishmentof the ryotwaf 
system. ' 

4550. Did you go there in (he character of commissioner ?— Commissionef 
and collector. ' 

4551. Were you induced fiom your own observation of the country td 
recommend the ryotwar system in preference to the other? — It was a recur-' 

1 ence to the ryotwar system ; that system bad been established before ; it waS 
established in Coimbatoor in 1801, in the first instance, and was continued 
until 1809, when thecountiy was leased for three years; thatlease expired in 
ISIS-IS, the revenue year, and it was then partially leased again till 1814-15 
when the ryotwar system was re-established. < 

4552. For how long w'as the lease ?— For ten years ; it commenced in 1814 
and was to continue for ten years. 

4553. Will you have the goodness to describe the different tenures ? — ^The 
village lease is the Government demand upon the village itself, upon the 
’^SS^'egate *, the Government fix the demand upon the village, and agree with 
renters who undertake to pay that demand, leaving the renters to settle their 
demands ivith tlie ryots as they please. 

4554. Will you explain the particulars of that system;' who 'are the 
renters? — Anybody who engages for the rent; the villages are put up to 
auction; the assessment is first fixed upon it ; if the people of the village 

choose 
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choose to take it, they have- the preference; if they refuse to take it, other 
persons are called in who wili undertake to pay it. 

4555. Is that what is meant by the village system, when spoken of in any 
other of the presidencies ? — Only at Madras ; there is no system of the kind 
introduced at Bombay ; the better name would be the lease system. The 
professed object of the village leases was to resolve itself into an individn.il 
or ryotwar system ; that was tlic ultimate object of the authors of the system, 
455C. Who were the authors of the system ?— -It was introduced under the 
government of Sir G. Barlow. Mr, Hodgson and the gentlemen of the 
Board of Bevenue of tliat date recommended it. 

4557. When was itthey proposed it? — Tlio first lease for three years com* 
menced in 1S09, the second for ten years in 181C; the dates are given in a 
Minute dated Januaiy 181S, which will be found in the first volume of the 
printed Selections. 

4558. What was the system prior to 1801? — -The system prior to 1801, in 
Coimbatoor, and in all the provinces we got from Tippoo, was the ryotwar 
system. 

4559. MTiat was the change that was then made? — A. survey was made, 
and an assessment fixed unon each field. The revenue under the Mysore 
‘dynasty was fluctuating, the object of the ryotwar system was to fix an assess- 
ment upon all tlic lands of the country in perpetuity. 

45G0. Then' in 1809 tlierc was a change again?— The first change to tlio 
village system was made in 1809, when the survey and the assessment fixed 
upon each field were entirely lost sight and a sum was fixed as the 
government demand upon each village, in consideration of which the whole 
lands of the village were made over to the person undertaking to pay it ; tl)0 
first lease was for three years, and tlic next for ten ye.irs, and to be permanent 
if sanctioned by the home authorities; lliatsanctionw’as not given, and the 
lease was permitted to expire. 

4561. When did it expire? — In 1823. ■ 

4562. .Did it continue till 1823? — Yes, in most places it did. 

4563. What was the proposition of Mr. Hodgson ? — ^Tbat will appear by 
the Minute before referred to. [The witness rc(^ the same.] It is stated here 
that the aim of these village settlements \vas the gradual conversion of the 
village lease into a lease of each individual ryot’s lands. 

4561*. What is the pecuUarprinciplcof the ryotwar system? — The peculiar 
principle of the ryotwar system is to fix an assessment upon all the lands of the 
country. > 1 

■ 4565. IVliat is the distinction between that system and the principle of the 
zemindary system? — ^The great distinction in principle is, that the ryotwar 
system enectually^does that which the otlier professes to do, but never has 
' . . ' 4'R Q done, 
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1 Sepi. 1831. done, and never can do, that is, to fix an assessment upon all the lands in the 
— country. 

, 7 . Sullivan, Esq. 45(53, That never has been done under tlic other system?- — No, noti‘^ 
Bengal, at this moment j it is called a permanent settlement, but if the Con'- 
mittee look into the details, they will find there is no data upon winch to fix 
the assessment upon the land ; and tliough there is a demand of the goverri* 
raent upon a certain portion of territory, when that portion is broken up or 
divided, the parties must apply to the government fora rc-asscssment of any 
portion of the estate winch, from accidental causes, may have been so broken 
up. 

4567. ^ViU you have the goodness to distinguish between the amount pain 
to the government and the amount levied upon the lands? — I consider there 
is a great distinction. The idea I wish to convey to the Committee is this* 
under the ryotwar system the assessment goes from the detail to the aggre- 
gate ; I will take for example the Rajah of Burdwan, w’ho pays the largest 
amountof revenue to the government of any zemindar in Bengal. The ryotwar 
system deals with a ]icrsoit of that class in this way ; it measures and asscs^s 
every separate portion of that estate, and the aggregatcof tliat osscssmerit 
is the demand'of the govenunent upon tlio R.njah of Burdwan. On the olh^** 
hand, if there is a proprietor of an estate of 10 acres, the assessment upon his 
10 acres is tiie amount of the demand upon him in perpetuity. My object 1® 
to show that the ryotwar system respects property ofcvcty class, that of the 
largest landholder and that of the smallest landholder. In order to do thl^» 
you must assess everyportion of the land, you must deal with it in detail, and* 
whether the property consists of lOacres or 10,000,000 of acres, each separate 
portion of it must be surveyed and registered in the public records. The 
object is two-fold: under the influence of the Hindoo institutions, which 
quire that the landed estate shall be broken up and divided between the son.^* 
no great mass of property can ever remain undivided any length of time jwhef* 
it breaks up, the assessment, under a ryotwar system, is already fixed upo:^ 
each separate portion of the estate. Another of its objects is to facilitate the 
transfer of landed property ; when a large zemindar, for instance, has occS* 
sion to sell any part of his property, or alienate or hetyieatlx it, tEe first 
tion asked when he takes it into the market is, what is the amount of the 
public demand upon the land? — ^Under the ryotwar system tlie proprietor 
produces an authenticated copy of the survey register from the village 
accountant, which shows tlie exact demand upon it in perpetuity, and he 
carries his land into the marketand sells it without difficulty ; butunder the 
zemindary system, if a zemindar wishes to dispose of a village, or only 
acres, before he can ascertoin the amount of the assessmentand public burthen 
upon it, he is obliged to have recourse to the collector, who must re-assess that 
separate portion of his estate. 

4508. Then the distinction you make between the zemindary and the ryot' 
war tenure is, that in the one case the details of the interest of the respective 

ryots 
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ryots are known, and in the other case they are not ascertained ?— In the one 
case they are ascertained completely, and not at all in the other. 

45G9. 'Would it not be possible to ascertain them under the zemindary 
tenure? — ^Yes, at the timeitw'ould have been possible, but it is impossible now 
to ascertain it. 

4570. Could you not establish this zemindary system, that of a great pro- 
prietor dealing directly with the government, and yet ascertaining that all 
the inferior occupants shall have their rights protected and knorni? — The 
ryotwar system deals with the proprietor ; if the rajah is the complete proprie- 
tor of the land, he is the person with whom the government deals j it does 
not profess to interfere between him and his tenants, it leaves him in perfect 
possession ofjiis rights, and stands in the same relative situation towards his 
tenants as a landlord does to his tenant in this country. 

4571. But, in order to ascertain what he is to pay, you would assess the 

whole of his fields Yes, first in detail, and then in the aggregate. 

4572. In that case, what greater protection could you give to the ryots 
than is given under the zemindary settlement? — ^Tlie zemindary settlement 
is founded upon a usurpation of the rights of the ryots j if the zemindar 
was absolutely the proprietor of the land, his right is as good as the right of 
any ryot, but you have constituted the zemindar, and made him proprietor ; 
you have taken away tlie right from the ryots and given them to the zemin- 
dar. It is a question whether you have any right to interfere between the 
zemindar and his ryots. 

4573. What advantages with respect to the condition of the ryots do you 
consider the ryotwar system lias over the zemindary system ? — In the fixed 
a'lse^sment upon the lands of the ryot, which is the best incentive to his 
industry, the government demand being fixed upon his land, all tlie benefit 
of the improvements is leit to himself j his capital is employed in creating 
fresh produce for his own benefit. 

4574. What sort of property resides intUeiyot? — A complete proprietary 
right in his land j he is the owner of his land to all intents and purposes. 

4575. Are there any very large estates held under that system ? — There 
were two or three to a very considerable amount, but under the operation 
of the Hindoo institutions they have all broken up, and in the next gene- 
ration they will be petty estates, but that is not the consequence of the ryot- 
war system, but of the Hindoo institutions. 

4576. Under the ryotwar tenure, is it not possible for the zemindar with 
whom you deal to exercise great oppression over his ryot with impunity, as 
far as the governmentis concerned ? — I conceive not: I should say he has 
no great means of exercising oppression over him; he may demand from 
him what he pleases ; his land is his own, he may let it for the highest sum 
he can get ; but the ryot under the zemindary system is completely with- 
drawn from the protection of the government; riie government has nothing 

to 
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1 Sept 1831. to do with him in any way whatever ; if he suffers any injury from the 
zemindar, his only remedy is a suit in the court. 

.7 Sullivan, Etq What other advantage do you think the ryotwar system possesses 

over the zemindary system?— In the creation ofagreat body of independent 
proprietors; I should think that one great advantage over the zemindary 
system, which is confined to the creation of a very few, and they are only 
propnetors in name. 

4578. Is there any advantage as to the revenue ?— Yes ; the decided 
advantage is, that all the fruits of industry accumulate for the benefit of the 
great mass of the people ; in the case of the zemindary system they accumu- 
late for the benefit of a few, 

4579 . Does it tend to the accumulatiom of capital ? — Yes, in a very 
considerable degree. 


STATOfENT showing the Results of the Rtotw tR STSTEir in Coimbatoor, from 1814-15 

Accountai 


YEARS. 

Number 

of 

ViUages 

Hamlets 

Popdatioo 

Ptock Cattle 
and 

BuiUoes 

Sheep 

and 

Goats 

Numher 

of 

Persons 

paying 

Taxes 

Nomher 

of 

Ploughs. 

Konber 

of 

Wells. 

Quantity 

of 

Land psyt" 
Asssuoient 

i 8 i 4.I5« ,, 

5.79>t 

550,814 

377,139 

384.167 

124,692 

63, 108 

33.734 

^ 1 - 

1815*16 .. 

6.613 

563.695 

441,540 

393.83; 

144,580 

83,287 

27.097 

1,345424 

1816-17 .. 

5,6.8 

585,147 

417,365 

372,822 

145.335 

83.331 

26,863 

1,355.436 

1817-18 .. 

5,748 

611,823 

418,586 

385,306 

145,664 

82,762 

27,366 

1,373.394 

]8l8-ig .. 

5,783 

664,114 

452,010 

403,981 

160,232 

84,331 

27,162 

1,412,064 

1819-20 .. 

5.799 

637,637 

457.664 

398.7;; 

160,975 

83,899 

28,812 

1,419,746 

i8so-21 .. 

6.850 

625,815 

503,304 

389,260 

163,382 

81,499 

20,558 

1,415.303 

i 831-3« .. 

5,914 

638,199 

458,433 

394,205 

162,593 

88,853 

28,719 

1,418449 

1822-23 .. 

5<953 

677,252 

485,037 

394,506 

168,899 

81,733 

29586 

1,458.459 

1823-24 .. 

5.970 

827,5300 

601,881 

451,102 

169,422 

85.630 

29,889 

1,464.136 

1824-25 .. 

5.979 

842,214 

606,468 

465,236 

172,009 

85,457 

30.989 

1,472,844 

1825-26 .. 

5,993 

852,409 

643.786 

464,358 

174.813 

85,940 

31.239 

1,448,221 

1826-27 .. 

5.993 

854,050 

666,357 

443.847 

175,418 

88,159 

31.592 

..444.6.7 

1827.28 .. 

5.996 

859,056 

654,837 

451,060 

175.164 

88,076 

31.694 

1444,031 

1828-29 .. 

5,996 

870,866 

658,011 

429.544 

184,244 

87.769 

30,818 

1,457.610 


* “nie ProTuiee ma tuiderleaseiq ISI^IS. t Deserted TiUtges mcladed m these rtturns. 

g la^ts under fire rean nf age an indoded m the returns of tlie last six years 
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4-580. Howmany ycarsexperiencehad you ofthataystem?— -Fifteen ycars^ 1 Sept. 1831. 

4581. Did you obsen'C any of its advantages? — Yes, those advantages are j SulUvan, Z*q 
not matter of opinion, they arc matter of record ; every improvement is traced 

and recorded. 

4582. What record have you of those advantages?*— This paper is a 
statement drawn up from official documents, and which I appended to a 
little tract I drew up upon the rj'otwar system, for the information of the 
authorities in tins country. 

4583. Will you have the ^odness to state the general results? — The 
progress of population *, tlic increase of stock ; improvements in agricul- 
ture; the crearion of capital employed in different works ; the increase of 
revenue from the land, are all gi\’en in this Statement. 


SS-SO, both incliisirc, compiled from the denned Accounts kept by the Cumums, or Natire 
)f Villages. 
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Rerenoe 
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Samp*. 

ToUl rroJoM 

of 

riertnue 

In all 
Rwiebes. 

Amagt 
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per Hetii. 

Ilapeca. 

*.864,391 

Am*. 

» A. P.} 

19 10 3 

nupeei. 

109,215 

Rupee*. 

113,608 

Ropeea, 

*9,889 

Rupee*. 

12,185 

Rupee*. 

1.966,389 

b. A. 9. 

3 9 1 

2.011,193 


19 *4 C 

120,671 

108,787 

20,438 

13,049 

3,259.093 

4 0 i 

>.93l,85ot 


19 3 6 

124,335 

123,284 

22,073 

10,727 

3,206,215 

3 13 4 

2,018,407 


19 >4 0 

*23.77* 

153.144 

==.857 

>5.381 

9.381,509 

3 14 3 

2.071,180 


*9 7 9 

164,650 

167,506 

.5.487 

16,399 

.484.994 

3 11 11 

2.086,042 


ig 15 10 

158,716 

210,734 

36,167 

19.*99 

2.550,6a 1 

400 

2,042,1675: 


00 5 0 

174.647 

193,966 

32,3*1 

22,603 

.489, 165 

3 15 8 

2.055,146 


20 7 8 

J 7 2.793 

193.243 

38,33c 

19,668 

2,508,823 

3 14 11 

2.142,165 


20 4 5 

17*.537 

206,291 

41,169 

15,7*6 

.,611,359 

3 13 8 

2,083,1905 


J9 6 7 

164,341 

172,805 

4».*77 

17.49* 

..497.85. 

303 

8,775 


19 12 5 

*61,319 

100,390 

42,084 

15,890 

8,636,155 

3 1 10 

2.219,416 


19 JO 1 

160,217 

202,350 

43.85. 

15,453 

.,671,379 

3 3 9 

2.230,030 


*993 

159,360 

203,629 

44,088 

14,116 

..673.999 

3 8 1 

2,227.4763: 


19 6 ji 

166,231 

202,743 

53.661 

20,986 

3,680,494 

3111 

*.*89,2755; 


18 10 9 

*79,023 

.14.873 

54,661 

31,322 

2,670,760 
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4584'. The ryotwar system you conceive to have been the original insti- 
tution?— Yes, Ido; the ancient system. 

4585. And more agreeable lo the people? — Most decidedly. Therefore 
in this little tract two or three very striking instances of the tendency of the 
Hindoo institutions to break up all accumulations of property into srriall 
divisions. When we took possession of Coimbatoor in 1800, there was a 
proprietor of the name of Ramacharry; he possessed an estate of 1,700 
acres, and was assessed at the annual sum of 8,000 rupees ; he died in 1807« 
leaving to his children a landed estate of 2,270 acres, assessed at 11,000 
rupees. These accumulations they held in common until 1818, when they 
were divided amongst his three sons. A repartition of it subsequently tooK 
place for the benefit of his grandchildren, and in 1829 it had been split iiito 
20 separate estates, the largest of which did not contribute more than 4OO 
rupees to the revenue. Another was Vancatacharry, a proprietor of t-he 
same place ; he in 1800 had 1,030 acres, rated to the public assessment 
6,300 rupees, the estate had increased to 1,842 acres, and his payments 
to 6,700 rupees; when it was divided amongst eight of his descendants. 
Vencatramiengar, a proprietor now living in the Coimbatoor division, had 
in 1800 a pioperty consisting of 1 1 1 acres, and paid 1,000 rupees per annum 
to the public revenue; a few years afterwards his estate had increased Co 205 
acres, and his payments to 1,744 rupees; but having already made a par- 
tial distribution of property amongst those ,who will be his heirs, the estate 
in his immediate possession is now reduced in size to 104 acres, which 
at his deatli will be partitioned out to his descendants. Supposing thu^e 
three men to have been settled with under the permanent settlement, when 
the estates broke up as they have done, each separate portion would have 
required a re-assessment; but with the assessment originally made under 
the ryotwar system, no farther interference is necessary on the pait of the 
government. 

4586. The first estate you have named paid 8,000 rupees to the govern- 
ment? — Yes. 

4587. From the division of the property amongst his descendants they paid 
400 rupees each ; what did the same property pay to the government altoge- 
ther after the division ? — Precisely the same sum ; the assessment is fixed in 
perpetuity. 

4588. In what sense do you think the ryotwar system can be called a per- 
manent system ?-:--I consider it the only permanent system, inasmuch as the 
land-tax is fixed in perpetuity on every field in the country. 

4589. As a maximum? — No; fixed. 

4590. Fixed in what sense ; that it cannot be exceeded ? Yes, that it 

cannot be exceeded. 

4591. It varies within that demand P-^-When too high it is modified apd 
reduced. 

4592. Boes 
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4592. Does that require a fresh survey?— No; it is merely aq arithmetical 
process reducing so much per cent.' ; no fresh survey whatever is necessary. 

4593. In tlie province of Coimbatoor is the survey complete ? — Yes. 

4591<. And the assessmenf'fixed upon eveiy field in the province? — Yes. 

4595. ' According to a principle that can. never- be exceeded ? — Under no 
circumstances. 

4596. In what mode did you proceed to make that assessment? — It was 
made by my predecessor, Colonel M*Leod ; he was the gentleman under 
wliose superintendence a part of it was made, and the other part under Mr. 
Hurdis; they Avere the first collectors of the province after its cession to the 
British Government. 

4597. It Avas made by them in connection with the native village au- 
thorities? — Yes; in communication with, and with the .assistance of the 
natives. , 

4598. You saAV no reason to doubt the accuracy of it ? — It required mo- 
dificationupon several points, and has been modified and reduced. 

4599- At Avhat proportion was tiie assessment fixed? — I think the average 
amount of the original assessment was 45 per cent of the gross produce of 
Ihe soil. ' 

4G00. Paid to the government?— Yes. 

4601. "Was that the rule by which the assessment Avas made?— It did not 
exceed it in Coimbatoor j in the rice Tands, the lands artificially irrigated, 
it varied' from 45 to 60 per cent. 

4602. You take a proportion of the gross produce as the rule of assess- 

-raent ? — That Avas one of the data ; but it should be understood, in those 
countries Avhere.a large portion of the land is dry, there has always been a 
fixed money payment from the earliest epochs, as Jong ago as the Bizzanuggur 
government « - . . 

4603 . What other data Avere there? — The customary payment Avas one 

lArCa, wiVatever ciTcrfif fretfnrceif riAJrrr^ftA? ofirgnnn’ nrcuriK; tiVe wars' 

another; and that was again adjusted by the proportion of the produce of 
the soil, as in this country every landlord takesa certain portion of the produce 
as rent commuted for money. 

4604. ‘Was the assessment fixed higher -than it had been previously?— 
Rather lower ; there Avas very little difference on the A^hole. In some par- 
ticular instances it was fixed much higher, indeed enormously higher ; but 
that continued only for four years, when it was as much reduced. 

, 4605. In general was it a high assessment?— No, in general moderate. 

4606. X)id it exceed what could fairly be considered the rent of the' 
land? — In some instances ; it did in 'those instances; but when it didso, 
it Avas iipon a rough survey that had not been revised and raodifiedi 

4 S 4607. The 
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1 Sept 1831 iSCf/' The^ question referred to the pemanent maximum’ — TfwasconSi- 
derabl} lower 

. 4008 In all cases? — Yes, upon its rfevision , but it is necessary to explain 

that the tendency of a fixed assessment upon the soil is to increase the prP 
duce, and diminish the ratio of the assessment The ryots pay a muc?h 
smaller proportion now than they did when the tax was first assessed, so thAt 
the calculation I make is that they do not no\s pay more than 20 per cenf> 
having onginally paid from Sb to 45 

4''09 During four }ears.the a sessnicnt, jousay, u as too high? — Ye^. 
the rough survey was, before it was reused, a great many errors had crept 
into the survey that had not been revised 

4610 "What four years were they ? —They u ere 1804, 1805, 1800 ar>t^ 
1807 

4611 Do you suppose that the survey was made prior to your time m 
same manner as since ’—Yes, I imagine stnctly so in former times 

4612 In what proportion did they assess them — The assessment 
generally much higher, they took a larger proportion of the produce cor^ 
muted for a money rent , the demand upon the land was larger 

4618 'What has been the effect of the ryotwar system in other parts 0^ 
Madras?— I do not consider it has had a fair tnal in any other province 
until of late yeais it has had no existence nhatever, and 1 am certain, if 
continues for any number of years,. the benefit arising from it will be aP 
parent , I should say ten years was a fair tnal 

4614 Was not the general complaint that Sir Thomas Munro’s assessment 
was too high? — He lowered it, he found it loo high, and lowered it 
proposition was to have lowered the assessment of some of those districts 
25, and in other instances 38 per cent , but his pioposition was oier rule^> 
upon the ground that the govcniment could not spat e so much money TP® 
land was let at a rack rent in 1809, and continued till 1822 and 1823, iili#ii 
the ryotwar system was introduced His very first measuie, where an oP 
portunity offered, was ordering the reduction suggested in I8O7 His orde^^ 
were tmt caicuid stTvad^ iixtQeiPCuixcirk^md.ux 

appointed to the distnct under Sir Thomas Munro’s instructions, who did i'® 
duce the dssessment, and it was in 1826 Sir Thomas Munro w ent there to s®® 
the effect of it, on that mission Jie died So that in these districts tlie ry(^t 
war system has only had a fur tnal of two or three years 

4615 Whatare tile districts m which it prevails’ — Bellary and Cuddap3^> 
the ceded districts 

4bl6 Has the value of the land of Coimbatoor increased as compared ivitb 
the value of the land in other distncts? — I should think \ery considerably 
0 4617 Can you state in what degiee ? — I think 1 ascertained in Coimb^ 
toor lands sold as high, sometimes, as twenty years purchase the net rent 

' 46lS’Were 
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sold as high as twenty or twenty-five yeare purchase. , ^ — 

4619. What would be the number *of years purchase such land would* ‘ ” ^^9- 

sell forin other, districts? — I should think not more than four or five years; ** 

in many parts of the province lands are not saleable at all. 

• 4620. From what cause do you consider the value of land to have been 
enhanced in Coimbatoor^ — I consider the increased value of land to have 
arisen entirely from the ryotwar assessment, which, as a fixed assessment, 
secures to the ryot the exclusive benefit of the industry and capital employe^ 
upon tlie land. Under the permanent settlement he cartnot have tiiat 
benefit, because it is not fi.xed. I can illustrate my meaning in this way: 
suppose a rj'Ot in a 2emindary district to have a well, and the land is arti- 
ficially irrigated from that well, and that the same description of land be- 
longs to a ryot in Coimbatoor ; in the one case the demand is permanently 
fixed and registered, the consequence is, that all the capital he can spare 
he throws upon it, sure of receiving the whole profits : hut under the 
zemindary system a ryot is not sure ; there is no fixed demand upon him ; he 
may pay. rent equal to one-third of the piodiicc this year of his well land, 
and the next year the zemindar may come upon him for one-half; there 
must always be a very considerable aifierence between them, the difference 
depending.upon the limit fixed to the assessment of the land. 

4621. Is there much competition for the land?— Yes, very great competi- 
tion. * 

4622. Would you not have to depend more upon native agency in 'the 

• rjotwar system than in tlic zemindary system^- 1 do not think you depend 
more upon native agency under the ryotwar" system. The difference is 
between the agency of zemindars, and the agency of tehsildars ; a bargain is 
made between the ryot and the tehsildar in the one case, and the agent of 

, the zemindar in the other. The tehsildar is the agent who collects the 
government revenue from the ryots. 

4fi2i% T-lm Cnmmittpi! juaderstand. when j/nu aw* ^^jpealdqg of the advan- . 

, tages of the ryotwar system over the zemindary system, you would contem- 
plate a permanent maximum that shall never be exceeded.’ — Yes. 

4G24. Do you not contemplate that permanent maximum being a low rent 
upon the ryot? — Yes, most unquestionably; that is the foundation of tlie 
whole. 

4625. Do you think, in the ryotwar system established by Sir Thomas 

Munro; the permanent maximum was a low rent ?— What he wished to 
establish in I8O7 was a very moderate rent, and what he did establish in 1822 
was a moderate rent. . • ' 

4626. A moderate assessment was not established in the Madras presi- 
dency, where the ryotwar system now exists, except in Coimbatoor,^ until in • 

1827 ?— I think in 1825. 


4 S 2 


4627. Do 
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4627 Do >ou recollect the actual amount of the permanent maximum in 
Coimbatoor in the time that it \ as ongmally assessed in 1801 ?— I think I 
,have stated I considered it to amount, to about 40 or 15 per cent 

4628 Do you know the actual revenue raised? — I am not sure, I cannot 
state it from memory 

4629 Do the Committee understand that the permanent maximum esta 
bhshed in Coimbatoor is now actually realized?— Yes, in a majority of 
instances A very considerable increase did take place in consequence of the 
extended agricultunl improvements upon the land 

4630 Was it not necessary in the pronnce of Coimbatoor to make the 
reductions necessary in other parts of the presidency r — Reductions have been 
made , considerable reductions, in the last fourteen j ears , andin those years 
1805 and 1806, when the assessment was found too high, tbcte nas a very 
laige reduction made 4 

4GJ1 You were understood to state that the permanent maximum is now 
actually realized in Coimbatoor ?— The permanent maximum is realized 

4632 Do you conceive, after the revision of the actual settlement, a per 
mancnt maximum exists in Coimbatoor ?— Undoubtedly 

4633 And that it is not m the power of the collector or the government 
of Madras to vary it? — Certainly not m the collector, and it would be a 
breach of faith on the part of the government 

4634 Was that permanent maximum conterofilated at tlie time the village 
leases were granted ? — No, that was lost sight of 

4035 Then in that Case a devution from the principle laid down existed 
in Coimbatoor — Yes, completely 

4QSG That commenced m 1809? — Yes, and continued to 1812, in the 
first instance, and partially to 1815 

4637 If that great deviation could have existed in those jears, what is 
there to prevent a «im»hr deviation at the present moment ^ — It was entirely 
the act of the government, I thought it a very reprehensible one cgrtainlj, 
I consider tliattlic filth of govcmmentis pledged to that maximum of assess 
ment, and to deviate from it would be a gross breach of faith, as under that 
faith large sums have been expended jn improving the lands 

4638 Do jou not conceive that a permanent maximum if fixed too high, 
is an injury rather than a benefit to the country ? — A most decided injury, it 
is a vice in an^ system, there can be no prosperity under it, it matters not 
what the system is, if the assessment la too high the agriculturalist must be 
ruined 

4039 Tlic table j ou have given in of the revenue of the state 6f Coimba 
toor, from 1814 15 to 1828-29, is draun up for the jears during viliich jou 
Mere collector for the distnct? — ^Yes 

4&10 Do jou not imagine that the prosperity of the province which is 

subject 
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subject to that settlement must very much depend upon the attention, or 1 Sept, 1831. 
otherwise, paid by the collector? — 1 do not think peculiarly so, because the _ „ J ^ 
great business of the revenue has long.been completed, which is the assess- ^ 
ment of the land j the collector has nothing to do but to collect it. 

4Cll. But that has been deviated from ? — It has been revised, but it is 
revised as a landlord revises the rent of his estates in this country : you can 
neither have an immutable revenue or an immutable rent. 

4G42. Was any. part of the reduction that took place in the assessment of 
Coimbatoor made at the suggestion of yourself?— It was. 

464S. Supposing a collector had been at Coimbatoor who had not taken 
the same view you did, and had endeavoured to realize the permanent assess- 
ment upon that province, do you imagine that the same results would have 
taken place at Coimbatoor that are e:!chibited upon this Table? — >1 think its 
prosperity would have been very much checfcea indeed. ♦ * 

4644. You have stated that you think in Coimbatoor land will somedraes 
sell for 20 to 25 years purchase ; are you aware of the price at which land 
sells in the Bengal presidency, where thepermanent settlement exists ' — ^No, 

I am not aware of that} but I conceive the zemindar himself can only sell 
rights of revenue j he cannot sell the land itself ; the ryot under the zemindar 
cannot sell his land, because it is so heavily Used as not to bear a saleable 
value. 

4645, Mr. Will has stated the price as varying from 25 to 100 years pur- 
chase 3 — That is the government revenue. 

4G46. But what is sold is the rent accruing after that is paid ? — It is the 
right of collecting the government revenue. 

4647 . That consequently evinces a considerable extension of cujltivation 
upon the estate so.sold ? — J do not think it so foUowsj it may have been a 
very low and unfair assessment onginaliy. 

4648. Has there been a considerable investment of capita] mthe province 
of Coimbatoor in tlie shape of irrigation ? — ^Yes, as shown in the Table. 

4649 . liy whom is that done ?~By private proprietors. 

• 4650. You stated that you did not remember the amount of the original 

assessment ?— No, I must refer to tbe*accounts. » 

4351. W&s the whole of the land of that province, whether cultivated or 
not, brought into that assessment ? — Yes, it was all surveyed and valued, 

Avhether occupied or not. 

4652. Do you not conceive that the assessment being settled by a minute 
, survey establishes a great and effectual check upon the native public servants 

and the cultivators^ — Most decidedly; it is the only check, in my opinion, that 
can be established. 

4653. What is your opinion, from your observation ‘of the provinces that 
have been under your management, of the general character of the native 

* * ’ ^ servants, 

• 
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. 4660. Are you not aware that a fixed and moderate assessment, iwherever 
it obtains in* India, and under whatever name, is attended invariajjly in 
every place with the same improvement in the state of the country which 
you have ascribed to the rj’otwar system in Coimbatoor, and is not that 
exemplified in the highly fiourishing state of the estates of manyjaghiredars, 
both in the Madras and Bengal territories? — lam not aware of the state of 
the Bengal jaghiredars. 

4661. Are }ou aware of the state of the jaghiredars in Bombay? — I do 
not hnow the state of them, and I am not aware that any person has an 
accuiate knowledge of the state &f the zemindars in the Madras territory', 
or of the polygars; if they pay their hist regularly, the government are 
satisfied. 

4662. Do you not conceive, wherever a moderate assessment exists for 
any length of time in any part hf ‘India, prosperity immediately evdnees 
itself in such a district, under whatever system the revenue is raised? — I 
should say decidedly not : I think the government may be very moderate in 
their demands upoif the zemindar, and other people of that class/ and the 
demand upon the rypl may be as great as it was under the native govern- 
ments, with this very great difference, that it is impossible for the.ryots to 
look for any change. 

' 4663. That is supposing an arrangement is made with the zemindar, and 
he has the power of exacting what he chooses from the lydt .’—Yes. ( 

4664. -The Committee is supposing that an assessment shall be made 
upon the ryots, that is a. moderate assessment ?— Then it is, to a certain 
extent, in fact, the ryotwar system. 

*4665 Supposing the rights, of the ryots had been sufficiently attended to 
at the time the permanent settlement was established in Bengal, and the 
assessment upon tiiem had been moderate, do you not imagine that a great 
increase in the population and prosperity of Bengal would have been the 
consequence? — No doubt. 

4C66. Do the Committee understand you to state, that after the reduction 
made in the assessment of Sir 'Thomas Munro, tliat any permanent 
maximum w’as fixed, subject* to that reduction? — ^There was a permanent 
maximum fixed, subject to that reduction. ... 

4O67. By whom ’ — Sir Thomas Munro himself. ' 

4C68.'In what year was it? — It was in the year 1800 that the Ceded 
Districts came into the possession of the British Government. After the 
fall of Seiingapatam Sir Thomas Munro assumed the charge of these dis- 
tricts as principal collector, in ISOl, and immediately commenced a. new 
survey, with a view to fix a permanent assessraentupon all the lands. That 
survey and assessment he had nearly brought to a conclusion in I8O7, and 
in reporting upon it, he stated to 'the government that the assessment 
amounted at that time to 45 per cent, of the gross produce of the soil, 

* ' * * . - which 
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J Spt 1831 servants, and their progress towards improvement?— I ha\e a \ery high oP* 

moil of them , I think, where they have been wanting m good qualities 

f S Himn txt] entirely owing to our treatment of them 

4G54 Are you of opinion, that giving greater trust and responsibilitj 
those persons, and at the same turje i liberal and fair increase of pay and 
consideration from the government they serve wiU tend to render them 
of integrity, whose duties may be enlarged with perfect safety to the stat® ^ 
— I have no doubt that mil be tlie result. 

4655 Do not jou conceive, from the land being the principal source 
rev enue, and the happiness of the people being > ery greatly dependant up^*^ 
the collection of it, that a minute knowledge of the territorial branch of 
ministration is quite essential to every civil public functionary of the govci” 
ment, m whatever line he is employed’— Most indispensably necessatj ^ 
should think no person qualified for any office of trust who had not tP*^ 
knowledge 

4656 Are not the disputes and Utigitions of the inhabitants of those pr® 
Vinces ot which joii have Knowledge in i far greater proportion regardiPS 
lands than on any other subject?— Undoubtedly they are 

4657 Do jou think that an cirly education ind the attainment of kno" 
ledge in the revenue line, and the exercise of magisterial duties is esse” 
tially necessary to form persons for the judicial branch of the idministnti®” 
of our provinces lu India’— I should think it essentially neccssirj , there 
no other education by wluch they can become acquimted with the manuc^®» 
and usages ind customs of the people, their modes of transacting bu®' 
ness, and the loans ihcj roikc, and the mode in which they borrd" 
money in the transactions between the agnciiltunl and commercial pojf“ 
lalion, besides, in that situilion they live inhabits of fimiliar intcrcoiir^*j 
with tlie people, whicli llicj can never do in the trammels of i judicl’*' 
office 

4058 Do jou think, from the observation v ou hid of its effects that 
exercise, ov cr extended tracts of country, ofthc functions of i commissions^’ 
combining both duties judicial ind revenue, is calculated to iiromote yistic*^' 
to secure the happiness of the people, and bejond the present sjste^ 
both in economy and cfficicncj, to promote the general interest of 
government?— I tliiuk those objects cannot be attained under any 
system , and I should saj at present there is no efltctual check over the 
oJhccrs eilhcrrcvcnnc or judicial 

4G59 Do jou not think from jour experience, that, independent of 
check and control over the officers revenue and judicial, it would in a v^D 
great degree prevent that collision, which, descending from tlieir superior®’ 
often throws into parties and produces the worst effects among the nati'® 
officers of government, aj, well as a want of confidence m tlie inhabitants 
tlic province?— J hat is raj decided opinion 
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4660. Are you not a^vare that a fixed qnd moderate assessment.-vvherever 
it obtains in -India/ and under whatever name, 'is attended invariably in 
every place with the same improvement in the state of the country which 
you have ascribed to the ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, and is not that 
exemplified in the highly flourishing state of the estates ofmanyjaghiredars, 
both m the Madras and Bengal territories’? — I am not aware of the state of 
the Bengal jagliiredars. 

4661. Are jou aware of the state of the jaghiredars in Bombay ?.— I do 
not know the state of them, and I am not aware that any person has an 
accurate kno\\ledge of the state of the zemindars in the Madras territory, 
•or of the polygars; if they pay their kist regularly, the government are 
satisfied. 

4662. Do you not conceive, wherever a moderate assessment exists for 

any length of time in any part ‘of ‘India, prosperity immediately evinces 
itself in such a district, under whatever system tlie revenue is raised ? — I 
sliould say decidedly not; 1 think the government may be very moderate in 
their demands uporf the and other people of that class, and the 

demand upon the rypV may be as great a's it was under the native govern- 
ments, with this very great difference, that it is impossible for the.ryots to 
look for any change. 

* 4663. That is supposing an arrangement is made with the zemindar, and 
he has the power of exacting what he chooses from tlic rydt ?— Yes, j 

4664. The Committee is supposing that an assessment shall be made 
upon the ryots, that is a. moderate assessment? — ^'fhen it is, to a certain 
eitent, in fact, the ryotwar system, 

4665. Supposing the rights, of the ryots had been sufficiently attended to 
at the time the permanent settlement was established in Bengal, and tlie 
assessment upon them had been moderate, do you not imagine that a great 
increase in the population and prosperity of Bengal would have been the 
consequence ? — No doubt. 

4C6ff. Ho the Committee uneferstanef you to state, that atler the reduction 
made in the assessment of Sir 'Thomas Munro, tiiat any permanent 
maximum was fixed, subject’ to that reduction ?— There was a permanent 
maximum fixed, subject to that reduction. 

4667. By whom? — Sir Thomas Munro himself, 

4668. -In what year was it? — It was in the year 1800 that the Ceded 
Districts came into the possession of the British Government. After tlie 
fall of Seringapatam Sir Thomas Munro assumed the charge of these dis- 
tricts as pnncipal collector, in 1801, and immediately commenced a. new 
survey, with a view to fix a permanent assessmentupon all tlie lands. That 
survey and a'ssessment he had nearly brought to a conclusion in 1807, and 
in reporting upon it, he stated to ‘the government tha^t the assessment 
amounted at that’ time to 45 per cent, of the gross produce of the soil, 

* * , • which 
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1 Sent. 1831. which he proposed to reduce^ in some instances 25, in others 33 per cent., 
— ■ stating it as his opinion, that such a reduction would in progress of. time 
J. Sulhran,Lsq. giyg a' saleable value to all the lands of the province. He coupled that prQ. 

position with another, that went to declare .the lyots the absolute pro. 
prietors of their lands upon the payment of this fixed and reduced assess, 
ment. The government of Madras acknowledged the advantages th^t 
would accrue from adopting Sir Thomas Munro’s suggestions, as far as'the 
welfare of the people was concerned, but stated that the pecuniary exi. 
gencies of the government were so great as to mal^e it impossible for thern 
to give up that amount of revenue that* would have followed from -th'e 
reduction proposed in the assessment. Sir Thomas Munro embarked fiji- , 
England in 1807,* and in 1808 and 1809 the government*, of Sir George 
Barlow introduced a village rack rent of the districts which had been und^r 
Sir Thomas Munro’s charge, which reqt continued until 1812 ; that* rack 
rent* was followed by a lease of ten years, which * expired in 1822, when Sir 
Thomas Munro ordered the reduction which he had proposed in 1807 to he 
made, and which was carried into execution in the year 1825.26, and th^t 
reduced assessment is now the maximum demanded upon the land of those 
districts. 

4669<’In what way is it fixed as a maximum assessment; whatinstri). 
ment has the ryot to show that his assessment is now fixed in perpetuity ?-«- 
He has given to him what is called a ‘*puttah,”Vhich gives a particular 
detail of the lands in his possession, with the amount of the government ta);, 
and that puttah has the seal of the collector attached to it. 

. 4670. Have these puttahs been generally given ?— Yes ; but I do noj 
consider them sufficient, they ought to have something from the goveri\'. 
ment itself. There ought to be a declaration, wliich there has never beef), 
that the present assessment is the maximum demand upon the land. 

4O7I. The puttah is granted by the collector ?— -Yes, on behalf of the 
government. ... • ♦ . 

4C72. Docs it depend upon the authority of the individual collectors 'to 
grant these puttahs ?“No, it is obligatory upon them. 

■ 467s. Is it by one of the regulations under the Madras presidency that 
these puttahs are granted? — Yes, it is, • , 

,4674. Can you state the dale of that regulation ? — I believe it is a regu- 
lation ofilie year 1802. 

4G75. That was previous to the reduction? — ^Yes 5 it is merely a ’rcgul:^. 
tion that puttahs shall be issued. 

4070. Has a frcslj regulation, since thcTcduction of Sir Thomas Munro^s 
asscssmetxt, been given out at Madras, that a pennanent maximum shall be 
established ? — I do not think it has been made matter of regulation. ' 

4G77, Have tht puttahs generally been granted to the lyots under the 
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Madras presidency subject to the reduction of Sir Thomas ^Iunro?~Ycs, 
invariably, 

4G78. But it is not granted upon a regulation of the Government ? — I do 
not speak positively ; 1 do not think there has been a regulation issued. 

4G79. Do you conceive that puttnhs granted to the ryots, not founded 
upon the existence of an actual regulation, arc instruments of such validity 
as to enable you to state that a permanent maximum exists throughout the 
Madras presidency? — ^Yes, decidedly, in the ryotwar districts. 

46SO, W.is nothing done to moderate the assessment for the twenty years 
that elapsed from tlio time of the first assessment of Sir Thom.is Munro, not- 
withstanding his recommendation, .and was it left to himself finally to do so 
on his own responsibility ? — ^\’es, it was: 

4C8I. Do you conceive that a settlement made with the ryots and zemin- 
dars can be practicable wltliout either being inefficient in its protection of 
the former, or effecting a complete ch.'ingc in the condition of the latter? — 
Under the present sptem it is utterly impracticable ; it is staled so by Lord 
Hastings in the broadest possible terms. 

4682. "WTiat would be tlie situation of a zemindar, suppose an assessment 
was formed bvtho government upon each of his ryots wliich he could not 
alter, would he not become a mere collector?— Yes, completely so j and it 
would be a gross violation of his proprietary right 

4683. Was not the regulation to which you have referred a regulation for 
a perpetual settlement of the hladras presidency?— Yes ; but as far as the 
puttahs arc concerned, it was applicable to theiyotwar district. 

4681. Is there any other regulation as to the pultalis except the one you 
have stated? — No other occurs to me now; if there is any other it will be 
found in the regulations of the hladras government. 

4685. In the first instance of this permanent settlement were those puttahs 
granted r— Yes, invariably, in the ryotwar districts. 

rimf pwWiriVs tfiiiAaf pertmtacfff ffnixfirrcfirr eirf.ri'i’iifi’iwc? 

Sir Thomas Munro? — ^They stated the assessment of the different districts. 

4687. Then if those puttahs give the reduction that was then made, there 
can be no others granted? — ^The puttahs arc granted annually ; sometimes 
a ryot will throw up part of his land or take other lands, when another is 
granted, showing the names and the quantity of his fields, and the amount 
of his tax ; if no alteration is made in the holding, the puttah is not altered j 
if he has resigned part of it, or added to his holdings, it is altered j it is “ 
annually granted. 

4C88. It is granted as a matter of course r — Yes ; and it is evidence in a 
court of justice, with the collector’s seal attached to iU 

4689. It is evidence for that year ? — ^Tbere is another granted for the next 
year. 

4 T 4690. If 
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1 Sepu 1831. 4690. If a ryot gives up the cultivation of a field for some years, and then 

goes back to that field again, does he expect that the same sum will be charged 

7. Sulhvan. Esq. ^ revenue upon that field that was charged him before ? — ^Yes j neither 
more nor less. 

4691. In those cases in which the land is worth from ten to twenty years 
purchase, the cultivator would have no disposition to throw it up ? — Never. 

I do not say that all the land is of that value, but I have known it sold at 
that value. 

4692. What can be the inducement for the cultivators, who have the 
property in the soil you have described, to throw up any part of the land ? 
-—Frequently from being reduced in their circumstances. Many of the 
ryots m India are men who live from hand to mouth, and if a plough 
breaks, or. a bullock dies, or the rains fail, they are not able to carry on 
their cultivation ; they are men of no capital, they cultivate upon bor- 
rowed capital ; a succession of bad seasons will go tar to ruin the richest 
proprietor. 

4693. Do the Committee understand that the puttahs granted annually 
contain a list of the fields, taken from the original survey, with the rent that 
each field is to pay? — Yes, they do. 

4694. You have stated that the cultivation is carried on chiefiy by bor- 
rowed capital ?— A good deal of it is ; but not chiefiy. 

4695. Can you state the interest that the ryot commonly pays for the 
capital borrowed • — He always receives advances from the government when 
he wants assistance, and if he is poor he pays no interest for it; it is what is 
called “ tuccavee.” 

4690. Is that often granted ?— -Yes, whenever applied for ; no interest is 
charged upon it, and it is repayable by instalments. 

4697* Then why sliould they borrow of others? — They generally get the 
money from the government. 

4698. Can you state the amount that is so obtained in any one year,?— No, • 
1 cannot precisely *, but one great proof of the amelioration of the condition 
oflhe inhabitants is. the (Uminished jEunount of IheixdyaxmPii; iia-sdinu- 
nishcd in Coimbatoor from 50,00(7 or 60,000 rupees a year to 18,000 or 
20,000 rupees a year, 

4699. You have stated that they get " tuccavee ” whenever it is applied 
for; do you mean in every case?— Wlicn every necessary inquiry is made ' 
into the circumstances of the applicant. 

4700. The revenue is chiefly collected by the native servants of the col- 
lector? — ^The heads of the villages arc the collectors. 

4701. Under the ryolw’ar system? — ^Yes; and he pay's it over to the 
tehsildar, who repays it over to the provincial collector. 

4702. Did not Sir George Barlow expect by tlie alteration he made 

in 
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in the revenue in 1S09, that he would have been able to have raised the 
revenue equal to that which the assessment then was without the reduction 
of Sir Thomas Munro? — He did expect it, and completely failed in his 
expectations. 

‘4703. Did the settlement made by you in Coimbatoor differ materially 
from the general system of ryotwar introduced by Sir Thomas Munro? — In 
no respect.' 

4704. It has been stated by a witness before the Committee, Mr, Mill, 
that in that settlement of Coimbatoor the putticut plan was adopted? — 
That is founded upon a misapprehension j such a plan was proposed by me, 
and seconded by Mr. .Thackeray, who was acting for me, but it was never 
carried into effect. The proposition arose from the situation of some of the 
lands in Coimbatoor 3 it is a great cattle country, and there is a large quan- 
tity of pasture land. In other districts the pastures are held rent-free ; in 
Coimbatoor they pay a light tax am'ounting to one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
fixed as'«essment, so long as it continues pasture: when the bnd is tilled 
and produces corn, it pays the full assessment. In the same w.ay, lands that 
depend for their produce upon the falling rains pay a much lower tax than 
lands artificially irrigated. Tlte object of this putticut plan, which means 
lands entered in the ryot's puttali, was that the ryots should be enabled to 
convert their pasture lands into arable lands, and their common dry fields 
into gardens, for a certain number of years, without paying the full maximum 
assessed upon them. 

4705. It is stated by the same witness that there is this material dif- 
ference between the two, that after the field survey and valuation were made, 
one sum was assessed upon the ryot for the whole of his holding, and he 
engaged to pay it for a year ? — ^That was the proposition, but never carried 
into effect. 

4706. It is stated that the putticut system was acted upon for nine or ten 
years? — That is a misapprehension, it never bad existence ; but there is, in 
point of fact, very little difference between what is intended by the putticut 
system and the system that prevails now; I stated it to have originated in 
that tenure of the land which makes the ryot pay 3 small sum for pasture 
land ; when he turns it Into corn-fields he pays the common assessment ; 
and the object, as I stated, was that for a certain number of years, I 
thought ten years, he should be allowed -to convert his pasture into arable, 
and the arable into. gardens, without any alteration*as to>the assessment. 
The system now is to give a terra of years to the ryot, who converts his 
arable field into garden land, before he is called upon to pay the full 
amount of the maximum assessment5 -so that, in point of fact, there is very 
little difference between the two systems. Under rise .present system, each 
field with its specific assessment is entered in the accounts, and in the ryot's 
puttah. 

4 T 2 4707. The 
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4707. The Committee understand from Mr. Mill’s evidence, that accord.* 
ing to the working of Sir Thomas Munro’s system, a species of settlement i# 
made with the ryot annually: that every year, before harvest, his crops ar^ 
surveyed, to ascertain whether he shall be able to pay the maximum for thaf 
year, or whether an abatement must be made, and to what extent ? — Nd 
survey is ever necessary after the first grand survey is made, except for:^ 
remission j there is no such thing known as an annual survey of the crops j 
the settlement there spoken of is the settlement of accounts between thd 
government and the ryot at the end of the year. In a country like India, 
where the great mass of the people are poor, and the seasons uncertain, 0 
remission of the assessment is necessary. In this country the landlords are 
constantly obliged to give up a portion of their rents, when seasons are ad- 
verse, or markets bad. 

4708. Is it or not the fact, that an annual survey of the crops is made with 
that \ iew ’—A survey is made of the crops of those ryots who may apply for' 
a remission. 

4709. * But from the fluctuation of the seasons, or the poverty of the ryots, 
or other causes, is not the assessment a matter of annual assessment or nearly 
so *1 should say decidedly not} the great mass of the ryots pay from year 
to year the same sum. 

4710. It appears from the same evidence there has been a fuller experl* 
ment of the ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, inasmuch as there has been no 
interruption to that system in those districts since it was originally made by 
Sir Thomas Munro ; is that the fact? — The survey of Coimbatoor was not 
made by Sir Thomas Muuro in the first instance, but by Colonel M'Leod, 
and it was interrupted by the village lease system } that obtained from 1809 
to 1812, and again from 1813 till towards the end of 1815 ; the ryotwar set- 
tlement has been continued from 1815 till 1 quitted in 1829, and continues 
in force at this moment. 

4711. The abatement made by Sir Thomas Munro, the Committee under- 
stand you to say, was from forty-five to somewhere about thirty-three and 
twenty-five per cent. ? — Yes, of the gross produce. It was intended that in 

dered one-third of the gross produce of the lands, and in some instances 
only twenty-five per cent. 

4712. Did you ever receive peremptory orders from home, through the 
Madras government, to take care that nojmorc^than the rent of the land was 
taken ?— I have no recollection of having received any such particular 
orders hut I considered myself completely rcslricicd from increasing in the 
smallest degree the fixed assessment upon the lands. 

4713. In the Ceded Districts did the same interruption in the ryotwar sys- 
tem take place?— I Iiavc already stated that it was interrupted in 1809, and 
notrc-csbbhshed till 1823, 


4714. Vas 
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. 4714. "Was it over the whole of the Madras presidency, where the perma- 1 S^pt. issi. 
nent system was not in effect? — Except in the provinces of Malabar and — 
Canara. Ssg. 

4715. Do you conceive, in those districts in which the ryotwar system has 
been fairly tried, an improvement has taken place in the circumstances of the 
people? — It is not matter of opinion, but of record, that such an improve- 
ment has taken place. 

47IC. To your own knowledge can you state an instance of a person 
under the ryotwar system making an addition to his property? — Yes; two 
or three instances that I adduce are strongly in point upon that subject; 
instances can be found of such improvement in every village in the province. 

The aggregate improvement is shown in the statement I have given in ; it is 
the only system where the whole fruits of the ryot’s industry go directly to 
himself, and in whicli the government do not participate. 

4717. Always supposing the assessment is moderate ?— Yes, 

4718. By the paper 'given in it appears that the quantity of cultivated 
land has gradually increased ? — ^Yes, every year. 

’ 4719. Must not that have been effected by the capital of the ryot? — No 
doubt ; there is an increased population and increased capital, and in one of 
the columns It will be seen that there is a gradual increase of what is called 
garden land. 

47SO. It has been stated by Mr. Mill, that there is not anything on the 
records of the Company that indicates this increasing prosperity, beyond the 
factor the facility of collecting the revenue; are not the facts you have 
given in to the Committee upon this paper necessarily withm the cognizance 
of the Court of Directors?— That statement is drawn up from official records, 
which are submitted to the government of Madras every year, and which 
contain information of the most minute particulars as to the condition of the 
property, the improvement of the lands, the increase of stock and capital, 
and everything connected with the country; it is the most complete statis- 
tical record that can be made. 

4721. On the subject of the reductions made to those ryots with whom 
those settlements have been made, in bad seasons, is not it a matter that is 
open to much fraud and corruption ?— To less fraud and corruption under 
the ryotwar system than under any other mode of settlement, inasmuch as 
each held bears its separate assessment ; and the collector being in constant 
communication with the ryots, is more likely to understand their circum- 
stances, than under the zeraindary settlement or the villageJease system, 
where he knows nothing about them. 

4722. What check is there upon the representations of the native servants 
with a view to such reduction? — ^There is that check which one native gives 
to .another 5 a proposal for a reduction of the assessment must be made 
through the head of the village, who is a person residing in the village with 

' the 
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, be acquainted with his circumstances, so as to know whether he is able to 

J. Sullivan, Lsq jj, jjg makes his representation to the tehsildar, who is the district 

collector ; and if he has any reason to suspect a fraud is intended, hO 
deputes a person to survey it and inquire into the circumstances, to ascer* 
tain .whether he has reaped a fair crop or half a crop. 

4723. Whom does he depute upon such an occasion ? — One of his assistants* 
There is exactly the same check there upon a fraudulent application that any 
landlord has in this country when a farmer comes and asks him to abate his 
rent; the landlord must trust to the representation of his tenants; if hs 
distrusts them he must depute somebody to make more minute investigation* 

4724. ' In the event of a ryot, with whom a settlement has been made, not 
being able to pay his kist, what is the consequence ? — If he is unable to pay 
it, a remission is made ; and if he fails altogether he abandons his land, and 
falls into the class of labourers. 

4725. What is done with the lands? — They are left till somebody choose? 
to take them at the fixed assessment. 

4726. Is the village under this system made in any case responsible for at> 
individual ryot? — No, and I think it a very great pity they are not so in som^ 
cases. That was Sir Thomas Munro’s recommendation, but it was not car 
ried into effect. It was the universal practice under the native government* 
and is the practice under all other systems ; it is the only real check upor> 
fraud; where other individuals are made responsible for the defalcation, they 
will take care no fraudulent application^ are made for remission, 

-.4727* In case of an industrious ryot being able to accumulate property* 
has he any way of disposing of it ? — It is either appropriated to the improv?'* 
mentof the land, or dissipated in weddings and feasts among the family, of 
employed in trade. 

4728. Do you not think if banks were established it would tend to encou-* 
rage industry ? — Yes, I mdde the suggestion myself ; I thought it would tend 
very much to do so. 

' 4729. ’The irrigation of the land is always conducted by the capital of 
yriu\iT»t»\ Wt ^oiTn’DatDOT 5ottds an except 

tion; the wells are there made by the ryot’s own capital ; the large works^ 
dams, and tanks, are effected by money from the public treasury, but th^ 
great source of irrigation is the wells executed by the ryots themselves. 

. 4730. Are there any meerassadar rights in Coimbatoor? — Evexy ryot is & 
meerassadar ; he is the owner of the land. 

•4731. You consider them hereditary proprietors ?— -Yes. 

^ .4732. Is salt and opium a monopoly, in Coimbatoor? — There is opium, but 
it is not monopolized ; salt is a monopoly. ’ ' 

4733. - Where is the opium produced? — The Nilgherry mountains. , 
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47S4'. Is not the tobacco monopoliEcd?— The^tobacco/ the produce of 
Coiinbatoor, is monopoJized for tlie consumption of the neighbouring pro. 
vince of Malabar, 

4735. When you stated the crops were not valued, is it not one principle 
in the valuation, to value the land according to the crops it is able to produce, 
such as indigo, sugar, or beetle vines? — ^Wben land is originally surveyed, 
every thing that can affect the value of the land is taken into consideration j 
what crops it can bear, and 'So on j when the assessment has been once fixed, 
DO further valuation is made of the crops with a view to re-assessment. In 
this country, in other parts of Europe, and in America, most minute surveys 
are constantly carried on for the purpose of ascertaining the value of land. 

4736. Was not there a considerable defalcation in the province of Coim- 
batoor on the part of a collector ? — M^hcn I took possession of it, there was 
a defalcation on the part of one of the native servants. 

4737. Of the name of Cassee Chltty ? — Yes; the great source of pecula- 
tion was in the tobacco monopoly, and the money advanced for the repair of 
the tanks, &c. 

47S8. What do you consider to be the difference between the systems of 
land revenue obtaining in Cahara, Malabar, 'and Coimbatoor ?— -There is this 
great distinction between Canara, Malabar, and Coimbatoor: the system of 
Coimbatoor is founded upon a survey made in our own time ; in Canara and 
Malabar, a survey was made in I'ery ancient times ; no systematic resurvey 
has been made by us. 

4739. The alterations that have been made with respect to the collection 
of the revenue ought, according to law, to be founded upon actual rcgula- 
tions of the government, ought they not? — It is not, I believe, imperative 
upon the goveinment to pass a regulation ; the revenue is now collected as 
it always has been. 

4740. Is it not required by the Act of Farliament that there should be no 
alteration in that respect, without a regulation passed by the government ? — 
Tharfiis HD .alifijcation that I know of in ]die cidlfiriinn of ihe jevemie. 

4741. The simple fact of granting the puttah is a very material change? 
— ^That was the usual practice under the native government; it is the usage 
of the country. 

4742. Is it considered that the increased value afforded to land by irriga- 
tion, or other modes of farming, would form a fair subject of assessment?— 
The lands are so assessed ; the most distinct answer I can give to that ques- 
tion is, that the land is divided into two great classes ; lands artificially 
irrigated, and those lands that depend for their produce upon the falling 
rains. Lands artificially irrigated bear five or six times a higher assessment 
than lands not irrigated. 

4743. In point of fact, is the land so improved assessed higher, as to its 

gross 
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■gross produce, than tJie other lands?— It is absolutely higher; the increase 
of assessment upon such lands is very great, but the tax, compared with the 
value of the produce, is lighter. 

4744. Do you think that the diflcrencc would be equal to the interest upon 
the capital so employed in the improvement of the land ? — ^The difference of 
the assessment between the lands irrigated, and the lands not irrigated, is 
such as to make it an object for the ryot to employ bis capital in improving 
the lands ; the assessment is now so adjusted, as to make it the absolute ad« 
vantage of the ryot to convert the lands that depend for their produce upon 
the falling rains into irrigated lands, inasmuch as the tax is lighter upon that 
land than the land that depends for its produce upon the falHngrains, and he 
is constantly in the habit of doing it. 

4745. If an individual proprietor makes an improvement with regard to 
irrigation, sinking a well, or any other mode, how docs the government treat 
him under those circumstances? — ^In Coimbatoor they give him five full years, 
for the reimbursement of the capital employed, before the land passes from 
that class of lands depending upon the rains into that class of lands artificially 
irrigated. 

4746. By the return you have given in, the quantity of live stock in the 
country does not appear to have Increased in the same ratio with the popula- 
tion or the number of villages ; can you account for that?— Very likely from 
frequent murrains among the cattle $ there were two or three years when 
there was a severe murrain, and it is cot so easy to take an accurate account 
of cattle as of men. 

4747. You said, in all instances the head of the village, in the first place, 
collected the revenue; howls he appointed? — From lime immemorial, it is 
his hereditary office so long as he conducts himself well ; it has been so from 
the most remote times. 

4748. Does he receive any salary from the government? — He has service 
lands. 

4749. "Which he has always held?— Yes; he and his predecessors. 

4750. "What power has the collector over him ?— He can dismiss him if he 
behaves ill ; there is a regulation for his punishment, as well as that of any 
other officer who abuses his trust; the collector has power over him and all 
his establishment. 

4751. Though hereditary he is liable to removal? — Yes, if he misconducts 
himself. 

4752. What check is there upon the collector?— A very imperfect check 
indeed ; it is a partial check by the Board of Revenue, and partial check by 
the government. 

4753. Is not the collector bound to report to the Board of Revenue any 
instance of the kind, you are now mentioning, the dismissal of any village 

officer?-^ 
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officer?— Yes ; he is obliged to send in periodical returns of the dismissal of ' Sept. 1831. 
servants upon his establishment. J.Suih^«,aj 

4754. Under whose control is the village accountant? — Under the coU 
lector’s. 

4755. What are the pirticular duties of the village accountant ? — He has 
the custody of one copy of the village records, in which is included all the 
lands of the village, and the names of the different proprietors. 

4756. Is he appointed by the tehsildar? — His office is hereditary. 

4757. Is he paid by land ? — ^Yes. 

4758. Upon what principle does a money commutation takepljce? — 
was originally made with reference to every circumstance that can affect the 
value of land : upon the rice lands, where the government received a share 
of the crop in kind equal to from 40 to CO percent., the tax was commuted 
for a money rent, upon the average selling prices of a certain number of 
years. 

. 4759. That does not alter now ? — No } it is fixed. 

4760. Are you at all aware of the mode of raising the revenue inTanjore? 

—The revenue was raised in Tanjore for some time by dividing the crop 
with the government} for a short time there were triennial leases and quarten- 
nial leases and quinquennial leases, and now the ryotw.nr system is about to be 
introduced, fixing the assessment upon each particular piece of land. 

4761. Do you remember having made a icport to the board of revenue, 
stating that the people of Coimbatoor have just cause of complaint against 
the government for their interference in their cultivation and disposal of 
tobacco, after having permanently fi.xcd the land assessment, and that you 
observed, that to make free markets, free prices, and unrestricted cultiva- 
tion, the data for assessing land, and then to shut the markets, regulate the 
prices, and restrict the cultivation, was surely to trench upon private rights, 
and to violate public faith?” — ^Yes, I have a perfect iccollection of having 
made that report. 

4762. Does that system still exist? — ^Yes, it does. 

4763. Did you report the consequences of that system ? — I did. 

• 4764. Did you further report that the burning and plunder of villages, 
where the ryots refused to sell their tobacco to smugglers, was not an unfre- 
quent attendant upon smuggling, and tliat Mr. Commissioner Gimme had 
.noticed that the present system augments the duties of the collectors, magis- 
trates, and courts of justice, inasmuch as it itiises a host of smugglers, and 
consequently an increase of crime and frauds without end amongst the native 
servants; were those the consequences that you repotted? — Yes. 

4765. That s}slem still continues? — Yes; and a more important conse- 
quence was, that under the operation of this system, the consuntption of 
tobacco at Malabar had decreased, with an increasing population, upwards 
4 U of 
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of 40 percent , that was stated in the report of Mr Commissioner Grreme, 
who was sent to Malabar to report upon the state of Malabar 

4766 You also stated, m tlie joint report of Sir Thomas Munro and your- 
self as commissioners, that the ryots have sulfercd, on account of the tobacco 
alone, a total loss in four years of four lacs and 55,000 rupees ?— — We did 

4767 Of course you have a perfect knowledge, after a residence of four- 
teen years, of the produce and capabilities of the Coimbatoor district® — I 
have 

4768 Will you be so good as to state them to the Committee ? — I have a 
perfect recollection of them, and I have embodied them in this memoran 
dum, which I will read The area of Coimbatoor is 8,500 square miles, its 
population 850,000, its elevation above the sea 1,100 feet Mountains rise 
fiom Its base to an elevation of 9,000 feet , it is capable therefore, from the 
diversity of its temperature and soil, of yielding every species of European 
ns well as of tropical produce Itis intersected by rivers, from which canals 
aie taken off for irrigation , these, at a comparntively small expense, might 
be so prolonged and enlarged as to make a canal communication from one 
end of the province to the other, nnd to connect the eastern and western 
coasts The principal products of Coimbatoor are iron, cotton, saltpetre, 
tobacco, elephants’ teeth, sandal wood, opium, sheep, cattle, and gram of 
every description The potato grows in great perfection on the Nilgherry 
mountains, where meat and butterare also cured 1 be sugar cane is common , 
coffee has been tried and has been found to answer remarkably well The 
mulberry grows in some parts of the province and might be extended to all 
The best kinds of the tobacco are monopolized by the government The 
cost of a candy of tobacco in Coimbatoor is about 22 rupees , the mono- 
^ly price at Polyhant in Malabar, twenty five miles distant, is 175 rupees 
Tobacco, from the moisture of the climate of that province, is next to a 
necessary of life , the enormous price put on by the monopoly deprives the 
lower classes from the legal use of it {smuggling to an immense extent has 
been the consequence of this monopoly system It was ascertained, in 1822, 
that the consumption of tobacco m Malabar had declined, under the mono- 
poly system, nearly 40 per cent , the population having in an luteival ol 
nearly twenty years very greatly increased Tobacco being the most valu 
able product ot the land in Coimbatoor anj system that checks the con 
sumption of the leaf checks the giowth, and injures the land revenue of 
Coimbatoor , the revenue therefore derived from the monopoly in Alnlabar is, 
in fact, raised at the expense of the land revenue in Coimbatoor, and by a 
system the most oppressive that can be imagined The people in Malabar 
now pay about 200 rupees for a bad article , thej used to pay but 60 rupees 
for the best description of the leaf The land tax m Coimbatoor, upon the 
lands which jield this tobacco was fixed in 1800, with reference to unre 
stncted cultivation to free markets and free prices in 1812 the government 
prohibited the cultivation, except upon government licenses, and in quantities 
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and prices fixed by.the government, but no alteration was made in the land* 
tax. This was a breach of faith. A large portion of the cotton produce, 
as well as of the saltpetre, has always been taken by the government j some- 
times by agency, sometimes by contract, which, though nominally open, is 
in fact a close contract- The fcotton, which fetched so high a price at the 
Company’s sales in August last, was the produce of Coimbatoor; as it grows 
upon the poorest soils, the produce may be carried to any extent. 

“ The great fertility of Coimbatoor, its varied produce, and its proximity 
.to the Malabar coast, render it of great Importance in a commercial point of 
view; and its importance in this respect would be much enhanced if the 
communication with the Malabar coast be improved either by opening canals 
or by the construction of a railway. A plan for opening a canal communi- 
cation has been sketched in the appendix to tlic pamphlet on the ryotwar 
system, which 1 drew up for the information of the authorities in this 
country ; and as iron ore is found in great abundance immediately upon the 
frontier of Malabar, there appears to be every reason to believe that a rail- 
road might be constructed without any very great expense. The commerce 
of Coimbatoor is now shackled by the imposition of an additional custom- 
duty on its entrance into Malabar. This is a crying evil. Gold has been 
found on tlie Nilghcrrics, a blue mountain of Coimbatoor j and is collected 
of a very pure kind and in some quantities in the district of ‘ Wynaad,’ 
which is immediately below the mountains.” 

4769. You have stated your opinioti of the native character, as far as you 
have had an opportunity of observing it, to be generally very favourablej do 
you confine that opinion to the natives of the district of Coimbatoor, or to 
the Peninsula generally, as far as your knowledge extends?— It is a general 
opinion, as far as I have had an opportunity of observing it. 

4770. You have visited Calcutta and Bombay? — Yes, I have. 

. 4771* Consequently you can speak from your own experience?— Yes, 

my impression was very favourable, particularly of the Parsees of Bombay. 

4772* Would you not be disposed to place as much confidence in the 
natives of India, as you would in your own countrymen ? — ^Yes, if equally 
well treated. 

4773. Are they hot extremely anxious to be raised in the scale of society ? 
>— I consider them to be most anxious to be raised, and to feel acutely the 
depressed state in which they are kept. 

• 4774. Have you not found that feeling to be general throughout India, as 
far as you have had an opportunity of observing ?— Yes, universal, as far as 
ray observation has gone. 

4775. Are they not more anxious, in your opinion, upon that score, than 
even for the improvement of their worldly circumstances? — ^Yes, I think 
that is the feeling dearest to their hearts, to be entrusted with that decree 
4U2 ^ of 
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obtaining possession of India 

J SuUiian,Esq 477(1 Have you not /ound, where you have placed confidence in natives 
It has generally or dwiys been lewarded by a faithful discharge of their 
duties — It has been sery frequently so I have had cause to complain, 
like others, whose confidence has been abused 

4777 Are you not of opinion that the more they aie encouraged, and the 
more they are admitted into the employment of the goveniment of the country, 
the more they will improve themselves? — lam decidedly of that opinion,* 
and I should think that the best system that could be established at this 
moment would be to entrust all the details of the revenue, and all the 
original suits in judicature to natives, leaving the business of cotiliol to 
Europeans , the natives would do the details much more effectually than 
Europeans 

4778 Would not the situation of European servants in India be roost 
completely helpless Mitbout the assistance of the natives’ — ^Yes, entirely so 

4779 So that they may be said to be mainly dependant upon the natives 
foi carrying on the affaiis of the country^ — 1 consider the most efficient 
officers of the government quite helpless without the assistance of the 
natives 

4780 Do you consider the natives of India a very sensitive race of 
people, and alive to kindness?— Yes 

4781 And grateful for it — I think so, certainly 

4782 And anxious to make suitable leturns — Ye«i, I think so certainly* 
I speak under qualification here, but fully as much so as any other people 
with whom I am acquainted 

i783 Is much of the produce of Coimbaloor exported ’—A very large 
proportion 

4784 Where is it sent to — ^The cotton principally to China , it is taken 
by the Company 

4785 Is any sugar exported? — Yes, in arough state , what is calledjug 
gary , it is exported by sea 

4786 Is any cotton sent by Madras now ? — A small quantity, 

4787 In what way was tliecotton sent to Madras? — It was collected at 
Coimbatoor, and sent by land carriage, by carts, to Palaracottab, a distance 
of 180 miles , there it was screened, then sent to the coast of Tinnevell/* ^ 
distance of 30 miles, making aland carnage of 200 mileS , it is then sent 
across the surf, put into boats and sent to Madras , re erabirked at Madras, 
and again sent across the surf, and kept there until the arrival of the Chinx 
ships , It IS then reshipped across the surf for China 

4788 This occasioned, of course, a great increase of price ?— Yes, and it 
has caused the abandonment of the tiade 

4789 Would 
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4789. Would it not be cheaper to ship it from the Malabar coast ? — ^Yes, 
certainly. 

4790. How is the cotton purchased by the Company?— It is taken by 
close contract, not an open contract. 

' 4791 . Was the market open ? — Yes, entirely. 

4792. Are all the cultivators of land meerassadars ? — All the proprietors 
of land are. 

479s. What proportion do they bear to the cultivators? — I cannot state 
tl)at j I will ascertain it, 

4794. Are there any hereditary occupants who are not proprietors ? — All 
the occupants are recognised by the government as proprietors j they have 
free leave to sell or mortage. 

4795. Is there any hereditary class similar to that in Bengal called the 
khood-caste ? — No, there is not j there is nothing analogous to it. 


JoviSf 15® die Septemhris, 1831. 


THOMAS LANGTON, Esq. again called in, and e.^amined. 

4796 . Have you considered the observations made on your evidence by 
Mr. Melvill, in his examination on the SOlh of August last?— I have 
had an opportunity of perusing his evidence since it was printed, and I 
have considered it attentively, but I regret that I have had so little time 
to arrange what 1 have to observe in reply j if I liad l»ad one-fourth of 
the time that I have waited for Mr. MelviH’s coming forward, my evidence 
might have been in a more suitable state for the Committee. 

^ 7 ^. Vn answet \o ^oesVion previous 'to going into 

any examination of the accounts prepared by you, makes some general 
lemarks on the subject of themj have you anything to observe to the 
Committee relative to those remarks?— Mr, Melvill cjuotes different Acts of 
Parliament in which the debt in India is mentioned as being a territorial 
debt; he infers from these that the question, to the origin of the debt, 
lias been long settled by competent authority, and that all discussion on 
the subject must now be useless, unless it be intended to revise all former 
decisions of Parliament upon the subject of the Company's accounts. Mr. 
Melvill must surely recollect that it is entirely owing to his own evidence 
on the 7th June last year, ( 5 G 71 of 1830 ) in which he reverted to the 
transactions of the earlier periods of the Company's mixed territorial and 
commercial character, that the subject has been taken up by me. His 

assertions 
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15 Sept 1831 assertions on that occasion have appeared so much at variance with the 

inferences which have been drawn by those equally competent at least to 

/ TmiQton, Lsq judge of the subject, I mean the Committees of Secrecy of 1783 and 
belect Committee of 1811, that the well known expressions in the Acts 
alluded to, whatever may be the conclusion drawn from them, ought not 
to be a bar to a rei lew oi the facts on the occasion of the pending inquiry. 

4798 Mr, Melvill, at the close of his reply to Question 44SS, states his 
opinion that the commercial branch has never had full justice done to it 
in the accounts, dojou conceive there is any ground for that remark ? — 
If full justice has not been done to the Company, the fault can only he 
nith themselves, with whom the preparation of the accounts entirely rest. 
In reply to the question, I must however say, that I have seen nothing 
to change the opinion expressed by me, in my reply to Question 2927, 
that a decided disposition to relieve commerce at the expense of territory 
IS apparent in the accounts. 

4799 Mr Melvill, in answer to the same question, expresses an opinion 
that )ou put a construction upon the language of the Second and Third 
Report of 1810 and 1811 nhich the pascages quoted by )0U do not admit 
of, have you anything to observe on this head I remain fully persuaded, 
that whoever will attentivel) compare the two last pages of the Third 
Report with the quotations by me, (from 2906 and 2908), will admit 
that they will bear no other construction than that which I have put 
upon them, whether the Acts of 1812 and 16X4> be in conformity with 
them Of no , and the inference which Mr Melvil) draws from the balance 
of supplies, stated near the close of the Report, is vitiated by the adjust- 
ments, which are pointed out as requiring to be made in the very next 
paragraph. 

4800 Mr. MelviIl has also expressed a decided opinion, that the Com- 
pany’s commerce was in a flonnshing state previous to their being engaged 
in warfare, have you any observations to make upon that? — It does not 
appear to me to bear much upon the question. I do not dispute the fact, 
and believe even that for many years the departure of the Company from 
their commercial character, and their connexion with the territory, was very 
unfortunate for both interests, but 1 think, it may well be doubted whether, 
without that connexion, the proprietors of India stock would have enjoyed 
uninterruptedly, for near forty years, dividends higher than they ever shared 
before the acquisition. The control exercised over the Company by the 
Legislature, though its interference and claim to participation were greatly 
complained of, probably saved them from rum, and to its forbearance m 
later years they owe the greatest part of their present capital. 

4801. Mr. Melvill states, in answer to Question 4443, that you have 
deviated from his arrangement of periods, and omitted some years j what 

was the cause of your not foUowingexaclly his arrangement? ^Tfae accounts 

'from 
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from which I drew mine give the years forBencoolen and China, in con- 15 1831. 

junction wth those for the presidencies, in the way I have stated tiiem. 

The reasons for this I cannot explain, and have merely conformed to what Esg 

appears to have been practised generally by the Company with regard to 
those two places. With regard to the year 17 SO being omitted in my 
account, both statements embrace the same length of twc up to 177S-9* 
which the accounts state to be as late as they can be made up to. I take 
the surplus actually drawn from the revenues for the same years, in which 
the supplies from Europe are furnished ; Mr. Melvill's account takes the 
net proceeds for which the investment, purchased with that surplus, sold in 
England in the year following, and the supplies from England in that pre- 
ceding. With regard to the second period, 1 liave stated (290I<) the source 
from which I framed the account, and Mr. Melvill must know that the 
extracts in this compendium only commence with the year 1781-2? and ns 
to tlie omission of the last year, Mr, Melvill, in his division, names J793 
merely (not 1793-4.), I therefore concluded 1792-3 was meant, and that his 
third period commenced at the same point as the inquiry of the Select 
Committee of 1810. 

4802. Mr. Melvill (4444^ states that you (at SSyC of your evidence) 
attached a higher character of authority to the documents Irom winch you 
had drawn your accounts than to those to which his evidence (nt 3071 of 
1830) referred. But be says the documents referred to by him were Par. 

Ilamentary documents, and tliat they were examined and sanctioned by a 
Committee of the House of Commons, in a Report of the IStb March, 17S3, 
in which it is stated, that, after what the Company had received from the 
revenues, and paid to Government, they were left in disburse, on account 
of the wars by which the territories were acquired, to the amount of 
£3,616,183 besides interest He further refers the Committee to two Acts 
of 23 Geo. Ill, wherein it is declared that the Company's embarrassments are 
owing to the wars and hostilities in India and Europe. Mr. Melvill then 
states, that Parliament adopted and acted upon the statements of the Com- 
mittee, at a time when the Company’s accounts were sulyected to a most 
rigid scrutiny by some of the most clear-sighted statesmen of the day, and 
are more to be relied on than those you have prepared after the lapse of 
Haifa century, when the accounts which you have followed were all before 
Parliament. What observations have you to make upon that statement of 
Mr. Melvill ? — If I had no other grounds for the views I have sought to 
impress on the Committee than the accounts I have presented, I might be 
reduced to abandon them as untenable? but as those views do not depend 
on, but only receive corroboration from the accounts ; as they are confirmed 
• and borne out^by the Report of a Parliamentary Committee, the Committee 
of Secresy, sitting at the same time with that Committee which Mr. Melvill. 
refers to? ,and as Mr. Melvill himself describes the persons composing thnt 
Committee, to which I am in a great degree indebted for my opinions, as 
composed of some of the most clear-sighted statesmen of the day, I see no 

reason 
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15Stj»{ 1831 reason to give them up I must request the Committee to permit 

me to contrast the two Committees, and the objects for which they 

I Umqion Esq ^gj.g appointed In consequence of the embarrassments of the Com 
pany, the Committee of Secresy was appointed in 1782, to inquire into 
the whole of the Company’s affairs, and into the causes of the difficulties 
under which they laboured , this Committee was to sit at the India House, 
to examine papers and persons, and to adjourn, as to time and place at its 
discretion Its inquiries were most minute, and its Reports included every 
branch of East India affairs Its Ninth Report more particularly embraced 
the subject in question, and the views it holds out of the origin of much of 
the early debt are conformable with those which I stated in 2889, but 
expressed in much strongei language than would be proper for me to use 
before the Committee 1 might fill many pages of your Minutes with 
extracts from these Reports, in confirmation of my assertion, and I hope to 
be permitted to quote a few passages in corroboration of it But the Com 
mittee of Secresj, notwithstanding the opinions to which I have alluded, 
was not opposed, I believe, to the Government interposing to relieiethe 
distress ol the Companj at this juncture, yet Us Reports would have afforded 
but an awkward ground woik for the relief which it was intended to give , 
and the petition of the Company, presented on the dth March, must, I 
suppose, have been intended to lay the foundation for those Acts, which 
were eventually passed for the purpose, and to which Mr Melvill h is alluded 
The petition presented on the 5th March, 23 Geo III , was referred to an open 
Committee, which reported on that day week that the allegations of the 
petition had been proved by the officers of the House and on the 2d July, 
1788, Resolutions were adopted, lecommending certain measures of relief, 
which the Acts of 23Geo HI , c S6 and 83, enacted As the foundation for 
these Acts, I admit that the petition, Report and Resolutions above described 
were most appropriate steps, but when the object is to inquire, after a half 
century has gone by, into the eflects of the transactions of tliose times on 
the present relative situations of the two branches of the Company’s affairs, 
I submit they must be very unsatisfictory, especially when the deliberate 
opinions of the Committeo of beciecy, foimed after such an investigation as 
has been described, might have been resorted to by Mi Melvill, if they 
would have suited lus purpose If I may be permitted, I should wish to 
quote a few extracts from that Ninth Report, in confirmation of those obser- 
vations In the Ninth Report of the Committee ol Secresy, made on the 
25th of June 1783, it is said, “A new way of supplying the market of 
Europe, bj means of the BnUsU power and influence, was invented , a 
species of tra !e, if such it may be called, by wlucli it wis absolutely impos- 
sible that India should not be radically and irretrievably ruined although 
our possessions tlicre were to be ordered and governed upon principles dia- 
metrically opposite to those which now prevail in the system and practice of 
the British Company’s administration ” Again, it is said, “ But with all 
these endeavours of the Presidency, the investment sunk in 1769, and they 

were 
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were even obliged to pay for a part of the goods to private merchants in the ^pt. 1631. 

Company’s bonds, bearing interest. It h plain that this course of business 

could not hold.” Then it is said, “ Notwithstanding the famine in I770, ^'^g(on, Isq. 
which visited Bengal in a m.inncr dreadful beyond all example, the invest- 
ment, by a variety of successful expedients, many of them of a most dan- 
gerous nature and tendency, was forcibly kept up, and even in that forced 
and unnatural .state, it gathered strength almost cverj' year. The debts 
contracted in the infancy of tlic system were gradually reduced, and the 
advances to contractors and manufacturers were regularly made, so that the 
goods from Bengal, purchased from the territorial revenues, from the sale of 
European goods, anu from the produce of the monopolies, lor the four years 
%vhich ended with I78O (when the investment from the surplus revenues 
finally closed), wore nci'cr less than £1,000,000 sterling, and commonly 
nearer £1,200,000. This £1,000,000 is the lowest value of the goods sent 
to Europe, for which no satisfaction is made.” To this tliere is the follow- 
ing note: ” A sale, to the amount of about £100,000 annually, of tlic export 
from Great Britain, ouglit to have been deducted from this £1,000,000.” 

It is subsequently said, ” Your Committee find that there lias also been at 
Madras an investment on tlic Company’s account, taking one year with 
another, very nearly on the same principles, and with the same efiVets, as 
that from Bengal.” The whole of the following section on the internal 
trade of Bengal is very important, buiT wish to quote only one of the last 
paragraphs of it : ” Your Committee arc of opinion, that the Company has 
now arrived at that point, when the investment from surplus revenue, or 
from the spoil of war, ceasing, it is become much more necessary to fix its 
commerce upon a commercial basis, and this opinion led your Committee to 
a detailed review of all the articles of the Indian traflic upon which the 
profit and loss was steady ; and we have chosen n period of four years, during 
the continuance of the revenue Investment, and prior to any borrowing or 
any extraordinary drawing of bills, in order to find out how fjr the trade, 
under circumstances when it will be necessary to carry it on by borrowing, 
or by bills, or by exportation of bullion, can be sustained in tlic former 
course, so as to secure (fio capi'taf and to afford a reasonabfe divuCend. And 
your Committee find, that in the first four years the investment from Bengal 
amounted to £4,170,525 j upon £2,200,277 there was again of £180,337, 
and upon £1,916,248, a loss of £705,550 j so that the excels of loss above 
gain upon the whole of the foregoing capital was, in tlie four jcar.«, no less 
than £519,229. If the trade were confined to Bengal, and tlic Company 
were to trade on those terms upon *t capital borrowed at eight per cent., 

Indian interest, their revenues in that province would be soon so overpowered 
. with debt, that those revenues, instead of supporting the trade, would be 
totally destroyed by it. If, on the other hand,* the Company traded upon 
bills, with every advantage, far from .being in a condition to divide the 
smallest pcr.centage, their bankruptcy here would be inevitable.” 

4803. Do you lllihk Mr. Melvill has any authority for considering'the sums 
spent in the wars, namely, at £5,069,684, as a debt owing to the trade?-— 

4 X . I think 
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15 S^lb31 I tliink lie lias not ; nml. nilh tlie permission of llio Comnliltec, I will stale 
T. Lnnnbm, Eaa. Opinion. It is staletl in the Report of the Committee, 

on t le ^tli i\Iarch 1783, that Government liad unexpectedly made a demand 
on llie Company in of £634.,Gi5, on the ground ofthat amount being 

yet due to make up the three.fourtlis of the net profits realized by the Com. 
pany. It appears from this circnmslnnce, that though the sum of £400,000 
13 named in the Act of 7 Geo. III., as what was to be annually paid in parti- 
cipation, this was the proportion of those net profits to which Government 
asserted their claim. In the Act of 21 Geo. III., the same proportion is again 
reserved in granting to the Company the possession of the territories and 
revcniiM for ten years j and when, in 1783, the Company in their petition, 
amongst other things, beg that the term may be prolonged, they allege, as a 
reason why the pub ie should not object to a long term, tliat lliey can never 
require more tlian three-fourths of the profits of the territory. If, therefore, 
Mr Melvdl s assumption that the £5,0C9,C84 spent in tlie wars, is to be 
looked on as a debt due from the territory to the Company, mid tliat only the 
one-lounh remaining to ^em, after the three-fourths to Government were 
paid, was to be considered as the portion liquidated, it would follow tliat this 
nm! “ conquest, hut sometimes as a cession 

acouWdnn . -if virtually charged, immediately on its 

m m Jrnsi nn ^ o t'ebt of twenty. millions, liable, according to iMr.AIelvill, 
Inmis ihst remained unpaid, a proposition so mon- 

on by an Act of Parliament, every feeling 

tion • and the £ ^ "Ut it has never received such a sanc- 

nrefe'rred tnVd e' P't't'ons the Company have 
Jmi /n wh^h^ '“'bearance in their difliculties, 

So ore^thnlnl “vritsare detailed, in 

nor in dm Renn ? “‘’i- T''" ' V"'"’ ‘’f 'bo 5th March 1783, 

in Liai I “®P?'"boreon of the 12th March 1783, quoted by iMr. Melvill, 

ever e^nt’ered tato “thllm^'’^" indicated that it had 

t^hrterrito^ of India "'j'")' <>"0 to consider it as a debt due from 

Loth ;; ;°^at ligSf ■ ™ "" ’"■ Melvdl chose to repre- 

have^n*enHs^fiv!*°in'?h "tvon by twenty millions? — The amount which they 
of the^net revemms- ih» ‘ " pwernment claim to liave three-fourtlis 
net revenues the r* before, whenever they took any money from the 
"eSuemirtlen^r"™ three-fourths of it, and con- 

mmions. ^ "■= Company got their five 

wo'tTi.aTrel^med'^i;' became surplus, the Government ' 
been repaid tlie fiat mil r “■ 'P the Company had 

millions o ^Yes- that i<! "J”*’ would have received fifteen 

that time. ’ ^ P'tnaplc upon which the- thing proceeded at 


4806. Was 
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4806. Was there at that period any public understanding that the Govern- 
,ment should have three-fourths of the surplus?— In 1767 is the first Act, 
and the.termsof the Act are, that Government shall hovef400,000 annually. 
Only £400,000 is mentioned ; but in 17S1» after the payments had been 
.‘suspended for some time, they came upon the Company again with a claim 
of £634,645, upon the ground of that amount being yet due, to make up the 
!three-fourths of the net profits realized by the Company. ‘They had had 
£2,169,000, but the Company had realized £3,616,000, therefore there was 
still wanting to the Government £634,645, in order to make up their ihree- 
ifourths, from whence 1 infer that the understanding was that it was to be 
^three-fourths. There was a negotiation, and finally the Government agreed 
ito take £400,000 in full of the claim of £634,645, of which £800,000 was 
paid, and £100,000 remained unpaid. In answer to Question 4446, Mr. 
Melvill states it as a mistake of mine, that 1 consider it unjust to claim as a 
debt from the territory the amount paid to Government lor permission to 
appropriate the surplus territorial .revenue, and adduces as a proof of my 
error, the provision of the Act of 7 Geo. III., that tlie amount payable to 
Government should be reduced in proportion to any loss of the territory 
that might be sustained, whiclt I tliink has no bearing on the question. It is 
obvious that if the Company should hereafter be dispossessed, either wholly 
or in part, of the country from which the net profits were to arise, in which 
Government asserted a right to participate, .the share of the public therein 
ought to be diminished in proportion to the loss of revenue sustained, which 
is all that can be meant by the clause of the Act of 7 Geo. III., referred to. 
But so far from making this claim on the territory of India, the Company, in 
their petition of the 5th March 1783, point out another party as the debtor 
for a portion of this £5,069,684, an undefined portion, it is true, but from the 
mode of expression, it might be inferred that the greater < portion was 
intended. After describing the troubles in India arising out of the European 
wars, in which the expenses sustained by them out of their trading stock 
had amounted to the above sum, they proceed : ** And the petitioners beg 
leave to submit to the House, that in respect of.so much of this expenditure 
as relate, to European war^. the petitioners jdioidd liave iieen iodezniufied 
by Government.” The petition goes on, ** and as to so much as respected 
the mere Indian wars, which produced the cession of territories and revenue, 
the petitioners conceive it must be allowed, that if the Company, in obtain- 
ing the revenues, acted as agents of the State, they ought to be reimbursed 
their expenses as agents, and that the State ought not to avail itself of the 
benefit of the acquisition, without first making a satisfaction for the expenses.” 
This is not like a claim on the territory for the whole amount, with interest. 
The petitioners, great as they describe their distress to be, ask for no per-* 
mission to draw more freely on the revenues of India, or to mortgage even 
their fourth part of the net profits of those revenues ; they beg that so much 
of the £2,169,398 I8s. Q{d. paid in participation, may be restored to them, 
as will enable them to go on .with their afiairs 5 or if that is not conceded, 
that the £300,000 last paid may be given back, or at least, that they may 


15 Sept. 18.31 
T- J-Ofipion, Lsq. 
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15 Sept. 1831. be released fiom the payment of the £100,000 still remaining due; and 

.if no other means of relief is granted, that they may be^ allowed to 

T.I/in<fioniT.sq. increase their bond debt j. but ot a debt due from the territory to the 
trade not a thought is breathed. The surplus revenues of India wore 
left in the possession of the Company, subject to their paying over three, 
foiinhs thereof to Government; but ibe Acts of the ISth, lOtli, COib, 
and 2lst of Geo. III., which renew this grant, pointedly describe the 
thing granted, not as the gross revenues, but os the clear prqfiU q/' (he 
terrilorial acgiiisilions and revenues^ after dtfraying the charges and expenses 
attending the samcy and beyond this no* right over the Indian revenues 
ever appears to have been conferred on them. These limitations of the 
rights of the Company over the Indian revenue arc not only inconsist<jnt 
\viii\ the notion of a debt, chargeable on it at its acquisition, but they 
appear to me quite decisive as to the commercial character of the loans for 
investment, during the period in which u surplus revenue is admitted to 
have been realized. Another consideration is not to be omitted. The Icgis. 
lature has, from tltc 3'eaf I7C7. always asserted the riglils of the crown to 
the tcnitorial acquisitions of the Company, the possession of which has ouly 
been continued to them for terms of two, five, three, one, ten, and twenty 
years. It would be ridiculous to suppose Out the possession granted for 
two years in 1707, and the permission to take the net profits of the revenue 
lor that time, on the payment of £400,000 yearly to Government, could 
entitle the Company ‘to charge the territory with a debt of five millions ster- 
ling ; and if they had not then the right, nothing which has subsequently 
taken place could give it tliv'in. It is perhaps unnecessary to argue longer 
against so groundless a pretension ; but as it Is now asserted so confidently, 
and ns on the asiiumption that it is proved or admitted depends entirely^ the 
* Vaije GoI-Gd/. computation of £180,849,452 at pages 420-42 1,* as well as the denial of what 
appears to me to be proved, viz. that if not the whole, at least a great part 
of the debt in I78O was decidedly commercial, I would not omit to men- 
tion what I think is decisive as to the point in question. 

4807. Do you mean by surplus revenue, surplus over the whole Indian 
expenditure? — Clearly ; it is in several Acts repeated in the same terms ; it 
says, tfte c/ear protffs of tAe terrfroriaf acquisi’fibns and revenues, after delray- 
ing the charges and expenses attending the same. 

4S0S. Do you mean to s-iy that the home charges are taken into considera- 
tion? — I have no doubt that they are. 

4809- Having gone through that Report particularly, Iiave you found any 
notice of.the expenses taken at the India House in the settlements they 
maker—I have not noticed them: Air. Alelvill does notice them, and 
points out where I ought to have seen them. Certainly they are very 
voluminous, and I have not been able completely to look through them ; 
but the home charges are in fact included in the earlier part, that is to 
say, the expense of raising and transporting .troops, and certain other 
expenses. 


4810. You 
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4S10. You are aware that Mr. MelviH, in answer to question 4489, when 
one of those quotations from the 9th Report was read to him, admitted that 
immediately after 1765 the demand for remittances from India was exces- 
sive ; but states, that their produce was applied to pay the Government 
£400,000 a year, and the remainder to reirobune, so far as it would go, the 
debt previously owing to the trade} and that (447^ he described all such in- 
vestments as being recjuircd to defray the territorial payments in England. 
What have you to object to tliese statements?— Mr. Melvill assumes as a 
debt previously owing to l!)e trade, what I think he has no authority for con- 
sidertng'in that light. The amount of investment stated in the quotation, 
£1,200,000, a magnitude whicli it is said to have reached in both the last 
years of Mr. Melvill’s first period, is expressly stated to have been in part 
effected by loan ; now, as the territorial payments in England, by Mr, Mel- 
vill’s own statement, ore charged in the account winch shows the realization 
of a surplus revenue in that period, his answer to 4477 cannot apply to this 
loan, which must, i think, be admitted to be commercial. 

4811. You contest the right of the Company to consider the sums spent in 
war previous to 1765 a debt dire from territory to trade} are you of opinion 
that the Company ^ve been in any other way compensated for the money 
they disbursed in those wars? — I am of opinion that if the Company were 
not rather unreasonable, they would consider the money spent in those wars 
well laid out, and that tiiose sums have brought them greater returns than 
any they ever laid out in a mere mercantile speculation. The immediate re- 
lief to the Company from the whole of the expenses of their establishments 
at the several presidencies and settlements is not denied by Mr. Melvill, and 
the prime-cost invoices ofthe investments and cargoes to Europe from India 
has already been mentioned as a proof that the whole of the commercial es- 
tablishments at the presidencies and at the factories were defrayed out ofthe 
revenues. The increase of their power freed them from all dangerous inter- 
ference of their former rivals in the Indian commerce ; their trade was more 
secure, its field more extended j it was relieved from the payment of duties, 
which all their competitors had to pay. Mr. Melvill states this last item to 
have amounted to £47,000 annually since 1814, from which period their com- 
merce has been again charged with them; but from 1765 to 1814 they had 
this advantage over all competitors, when the duties were considerably 
higher, and their own commerce much more important than it has been of 
late years. Heie is a Statement of what the duties were in 1818 and after 
1814, which will shew that they were very considerably higher than in the latest 
period, during which the duties annually amounted to about £47,000, so that 
this advantage alone, if computed with interest by Mr. Melvill, would ma- 
terially reduce the amount of his Statement at p. 420.* Mr. Melvill states 
(4481) that this exemption from duties was a grant fiotn the Mogul j it has 
been obtained, therefore, by the same means as the grant of the Dewannee, 
and is quite an appropriate set-off to the expenses of the war. 


15 Sept. 1831. 
T. /xinjton, Esy 
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The great increase of valuable patronage which increase of territory gene- 
rally brings with it, is also an advantage not to be despised, still less the long- 
continued enjoyment of a higher rate of dividend than they ever shared 
before 1765. I consider these advantages as ample compensation for all their 
outlay, though I believe they are not the whole of what might be enumerated. 
1 think also it may well be doubled, whether the whole of the £5,069,684 
should be considered as expense of war. Commerce, in turbulent times, is 
carried on at a much greater risk and expense than in seasons of peace, but 
also with much greater profits to counterbalance the risk and expense. The 
Company’s commerce, during these wars, must have been in this predica- 
ment, and the imports invoiced, as in the second Account, at p» 251,* will 
have sold much more advantageously than in a time of peace, whilst the in- 
creased expenses .in India are all thrown on the war account, and the com- 
merce charged only as during the peaceable period from 1750 to 1745. 

4812. IVould not the dividends of the Company have been much greater 
before 1765, if the expenditure for the territory bad not taken place ? — I can- 
not, of course, give any positive answer upon that subject. The dividends were 
reduced, I believe, in 1755. From that time up to 1765 they were at six per 
cent., therefore, for ten or eleven years before the acquisition oftbeDewan- 
nee they had been at six per cent, j they were afterwards raised to ten, if not 
twelve per cent. I have 'made an extract, from which it appears that the 
additional dividends which they received 'during that period, above what the 
rate of the dividends had been for the ten years previous to the acquisition of 
theUewannee, amounted to about a million ; that is, that the proprietors, 
during the fifteen years after the acquisition of the Dewannee, received near 
A milfion more oi dividends than they would have received, if the dividends 
had continued at the rate they were at for the ten years previous. 

4813. Have you made any calculation if that five millions and odd had 
been divided amongst the proprietors in dividends, instead of having been 
expended for territory, what thd dividends would have been ? — Certainly not. 

4814. In answer to Questions 4445 and 4446, Mr. Melvill states the dif- 
terence between your and" fits statements ot' the account from 1765 to 1730 
to be £4,662,295 •, do you admit that to be a correct statement of the dif- 
ference between you? — ^The difference, as a matter of account, between us 
is that between £6,115,979 and £3,622,969, or £2,493,010, arising in part 
from two errors, one of which, the home charges, by a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the several Reports and Appendixes, might have been 
avoided ; but I had had few opportunities of consulting these till after I had 
given my-evidence, as will appear from my not having seen the territorial 
receipt in England for the expedition to the Manillas j and the account at 
page 252,* which Mr, Melvill says ought to have led me to these charges, I 
had only had a transient inspection of in the JournaUofBce, till I saw it 
printed in my evidence. The amount stated by Mr. Melvill may be correct, 
or at least near the mark} for 1 can discover no accounts, except from 1763 

to 


15 Sept. 1831. 
T. l,angton,£sg. 


* Fage 384. 


* Fage 386. 
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15 Sept. 1831. to 1772, and I presume it is by an avenige from these that Mr. Melvill taljes 

the amount. 1 In this amount, »bowever, I must admit my estimate to be 

T. Langton, Esq. over-ratedj as to the other error, if itis one, for Mr. Melvilldoes not appear 
to be very certain of ins facts, it is one into which I could not help falling, 
and even after Mr. Melvill’s explanation, I must say it is scarce conceivable 
that losses or gains, by batta or exchange, when occurring in territorial pay- 
ments and receipts, should be passed into accounts containing commercial 
gains and losses and the nominal amounts only be entered in the territorial 
receipts and disbursements. These losses and gains by exchange, owing to 
the state of the coinage, must have equally occurred in the commercial trans- 
actions, and such losses and gain-?, when classed with gains and losses ot 
Jactories on Indian goods, as is the case in these accounts from 17(i5-6 to 
1778-9, would be ill their proper place. If some part, however, of this he^d 
of loss be territorial, there is no ground stated by Mr. Melvill for considering 
it as entirely such, nor any reason shown whyl should give commerce credit 
for the gains on European goods, and neglect the losses on India goods, ppd 
at the factories. Both these errors, even if the latter be taken to the fidl 
extent claimed by Mr. Melvill, will not bring the accounts to correspond, 
nor will the diderence be made to disappear by assimilating the Bencoolein 
and China years with those at the presidencies ; or by taking the previous 
year for the supplies from England, as is done in Mr. MelviITs account: a 
greater amount will still appear to have been drawn fiom the revenues than 
the committee of pioprietors admit to have been realized in England. Per- 
haps as there was always, according to the Ninth Report, a loss on the trans- 
mission of the investment, the difference may be owing to that cause. In 
reply to Question 2925, I said I was far from supposing theie might be no 
errors or oversights in my statements, and it would be presumptuous in me 
to expect that none ivould be found j neither of these, though they may prove 
me to have over-rated the amountdrawn from the territory during this period, 
affect the principle for which, 1 contend. Surplus revenue, to a considerable 
extent, has b^eu drawn from the territory, and though, from the claim (jf 
Government to three-fourths of it, the commerce may not have been 
aided to the full amount, the territoiy has undoubtedly _been so burthened- 

If, «.& I cflucelve, the oyluion tbat tUw i-*. z. ww territory 

be altogether untenable, the question of aid fioni one branch to the oth^r 
can only date from the commencement of the connection. ' I do not, there- 
fore, admit the difference of £2,169,398 between Mr. Melvill and me to be 
an error on my part, as I only stated the amount drawn from the revenut?. 
not what was netted by the Company. • , 

4815. In answer to Question ‘H48, Mr. Melvill states that since 1765 the 
commerce has been charged only with expenses strictly commercial. He 
admits that from the transfer of political charges the commerce was relieved, 
but that on the other hand the territory has paid nothing to commerce for 
the use of the suras previously expended in the acquisition of the teiritory. 
^hat have you to remark on these points, and on the computation of interest 
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at p. 420% from 1751*2 to 1813-H, and from that lime to May 1831 ? — 
From the exports from India being stated in the accounts to be invoiced at 
prime cost, while those from England are stated to be invoiced with 10 per 
cent, laid on, I think that commerce cannot have been debited in India with 
any charges whatever, political or commercial, from I7C5 to 1778*9, whilst 
a -portion of the English expense, in the charge of 10 per cent, has been 
borne by the territory ; and as to tlie second point, it is difficult to suppose 
Mr. Melviil can be serious, when he talks of the territory paying nothing 
for the use of monies expended in wars, the result of which might as probably 
have been their expulsion from the province of Bengal, as the grant of the 
Dewannee. In this calculation, too, it may be observed Mr. Melviil debits 
commerce with the annual charge of the establishment up -to the present 
time on the scale at which it is stated to have been between I7SO and 17*15, 
a scale which the expenses have probably always exceeded since 17^5, and 
which is only a small propoition of their present amount; but what the 
present scale is cannot be stated, as the return of the Bengal commercial 
establishment has not been furnislied. 

4816. Mr. Melviil, in answer to Questions 4451 to 4457, says that when 
jou would throw the debt at the period of the territorial acquisition on the 
trader, you should have given credit for the territorial assets at that time ; 
and that, though you may not liave found ally clue to their amount, you 
ought to have inferred, from this feature in the accounts investigated by the 
Select Committee in 1811, that there was a deficiency to be supplied as 
respects the assets of 1765. Do you admit the justice of Mr. Melvill’s 
remark, and do you allow this to have been an oversight on your part?— • 
Mr. Melviil states these assets to have consisted of cash and bills, stores and 
various territorial assets. Of cash and bills I take it for granted the Com- 
pany received little along with the territory; and if they had, I should not 
consider it a fair set-off to a debt that was of a commercial character. A casli 
fund no doubt must ha\ e existed to go on with the concerns of the Company 
if they had been merely of a commercial character, and still more when tliey 
were engaged in warlike enteqorises,; but as in the^vear of the acciuisition a 
loan of £157,148 was contracted, I think it probable that this money was 
borrowed for the very purpose of carrying on the government, and that the 
funds previously on hand may have been applied tocommeccial purposes. 
Of the stores on hand, I should also think itprohabie that they, along with 
the importation of the year, would be carried to account as commercial 
supply; for, on the authority of the I^ntb Report, the principal part of the 
expoj js consisted, at this lime, and up to 1782, of marine and military stores j 
as for the fortifications, as tiie greatest part of the expense of them Iiad been 
incurred durim; the wars in question, I suppose that expense to be included 
in the £5,069,b84. 'Wilh.regaid to the territorial assets generally, from that 
period to the present time, they have gone on increasing with the increasing 
possessions in India, but tliey have been entirely accumulated from territorial 
funds, and in the earliest period much against the wish of the Directors, who 
■■ 4 Y on 


15 Sept 1831. 
T-iMtigton, Lsfj. 
* Page C5l. 
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15 Sept 1831 on one occasion, remonstrated strongly with their officers in India at such an 

inteifeience with the funds for investment, though the Indian government 

T Langion Esq represented it as essential to the preservation of the country, to curtail 
the investment till a more considerable fund to meet emergencies was 
secured ^ 

4817 lo answer to Questions 4458 to 4464, Mr Melvill contests the 
correctness of >our views as to the state of the Indian finances, and of the 
country itself, between the years 1780 and 1793 , what have 30U to remark 
upon the statements he makes on this head? — On a re perusal of my reply 
to ^901, and those of Mr MelviU to 4458 and 4463, I think he does 
not faul) describe my observations, which remain, in great measure, unre 
futed Mr Ha’vtings might he too anxious to represent Indians in a state’ of 
prosperity at the time he quitted the government, but the account of the 
* Pa<'e 396 surplus revenue of Bengal, at p i258* of roy evidence, shows that he was right 
in his statements on that sulyeet With regard to the quotation from the 
Second Report, it certainly only referred to the actual revenues of India, 
and the Indian charges, but which charges included heavy advances for 
government TalTing the general balance in 1802 according to my view of 
the accounts, with interest included, there appears, upon the whole of the 
account, a surplus of neararuillion dunng thit period My remark, that 
India enjoyed a longer duration of peace from 1784 to I7SO than it has ever 
done since, he meets by informing the Committee that there was the con 
tinned apprehension of war What I said of the profound peace of Europe 
he appears to apply to India, though I had myself spoken of the hostilities 
in the early part of this period 1 do not, however, profess to be deeply 
versed in Indian history, and I leave my observations, and those of Mr Mel 
vill, without further remaik, to the better judgment of the Committee 

4818 Why do you charge interest in this case in your statement, when m 
jour former answerjou do not allow the commerce to charge any interest 
against the territory? — I have never said that the commerce had not a right 
to charge interest, with the exception that I did not conceive it due upon 
the £5,069 000, and Mr Melvill s calculation, at 4464 of his evidence, 
proceeds upon the assumption of charging interest upon the sums expended 
in the wars, even before those wais had reached the province of Bengal 
where the first acquisition was 

4819 You said that you did not thinl interest should be charged for the 
money that commerce had advanced upon the acquisition of territory, and 
now you charge commerce with interest for the money that the territory 
advanced? — I suppose that interest should be charged for the money that 
the territory advanced to commerce, but in the former case the money 
expended in the wars was not money advanced to the teriitory, it was 
money expended in war, which might have produced no favouiable result 
In the one case the money is advanced from the one party to the other, m 
the other case it is spent, and the other party gets no advantage from it 

18‘?0 Has 
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4820. Has it not been the usual practice, upon the successful termination 15 Sept. 1831 

of a war in India, to ex.act some large tnbute from the native princes, as a 

compensation in part or in wlioie for the expenses of the war ?— No doubt, Esq 

frequently, both in India and in Europe. 

4821. Have you, in your inquiry into 'this period previously to I7G5, 
attempted to distinguish between the wars which were undertaken by the 
Company for tlie defence of their commercial establishments, and those 
whicli M'ere undertaken with the object of obtaining territory^ — I do not 
suppose that tlie wars were undertaken in the first instance with the view of 
obtaining territory. In the petition tliat has been referred to, of the 5th of 
March, the whole transaction is related. The war is stated to have begun 
by sending out frigates to attack the French commerce. I conceive that if 
the Company had engaged in wars for the acquisition of territory, they 
would have been very reprehensible indeed. 

4822. ' In answer to Question 4405, Mr. Melvill state.s tliat he believes 
there are no documents before Parliament which would enable tlie Com- 
mittee to form a correct estimate with reference to tlie real state of the 
finances of India during the second period, but that the account lately pro- 
duced shows tlie transactions between the territory and the trade for the 
whole period \ and at 4409 he enumerates several errors or omissions in the 
account you have drawn out. With reference to the second period, will you 
state to tlie Committee in how far you admit your statement to be defective, 
and if you have any remarks to offer on that presented by Mr. Melvill, will 
you state them to the Committee ?—-I must again request the Committee to 
refer to the description I gave of the materials from which my account was 
drawn. The Indian revenues and charges alone were before me, and, as far 
as regarded the home cliaiges, I couUl take no other course but to estimate 
them by the nearest years of the following period, which, up to I796, varied 
little in amount. IVith the increasing territories all the charges increased 
rapidly, and I think it was natural to suppose that their amount, after the 
accessions of territory at the peace with 'lippoo, at which period I took my 

,v.ni\U dwgtcfia,tR'’.tlmnp\v.^lmL«.tpAl\e.vuv'‘,v\Ub.hvm AV. Mp.WvU 
says the amount taken by me (that for 1793) was an unusually small year of 
expenditure ; on reference to Appendix 46 to the Third Report, it will be 
seen that it was greater by £7,993 than the following year. Mr. Melvill 
institutes comparison of some of these charges in his estimate with those for 
the same objects, contained in the sum assumed by me for an annual ave- 
rage ; of these I could know nothing when I gave my evidence ; bpt 1 will 
now also offer one comparison of the whole English territorial charge in his 
estimate for this whole period, with those from 1793*4 to 1809-10, which 
latter,' from every consideration of enlarged territory and general character 
of the period, might have been expected to be much the more expensive: 
the average of tlie thirteen years, up to 1793, is £313,122 .per annum, that 
of seventeen years, ,1793 to 1809-10, is only £291,998, omitting the pay of 
4 Y 2 * militaiy 
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15 Sept. 1831. military officers on furlougli and retirement, a cliarge which did not exist in 

the earlier period. The excess of these charges at tlie earlier period U 

T. Langtoji, Esq. scarcely to be imagined. Mr. MelvHl say^ I have made no allowance f<jr 
increase of territorial assets ; I admit it. The amount of these assets at the 
earlier period is no where to be found j but comparing the amount of cash 
and bills in 1792-3 with what 1 should suppose it to have been in 1780, 1 
* think the increase must have been very trifling. Tlie amount in I78O may 
be estimated, vaguely 1 admit, from a comparison of the total receipts and 
* Page 392. disbursements in the account at p. 256* of my evidence. Mr. Melvill says I 
make no allowance for sums written off and adjustments. I do not kno^ 

. what adjustments may be meant; and as for the sums written oif, though I 
have introduced them into my account of the third period, it is with a 
strong impression that they have no right to stand there; which opinion, I 
think, the Select Committee of 181 1 entertained, when they placed this 
amongst the doubtful ones, and passed it over in the Report in silenc^- 
With regard to the increase of debt, I must admit an error, and the only oiK 
'* Page 396. in wliich I can accuse myself of negligence : the increase of debt at p. 258^. 

I have inadvertently stated to be between 178O and 1792, which should hav’u 
been between 1780 and 1785, svlien the debt was at the highest during th^s 
period ; and I have, in consequence, overlooked a decrease between 178'^ 
and 1792, of £400,000, which would reduce my estimated surplus by IhA 
amount j and by taking the year 1792.3 into this period, in whicli year, by 
my third accovmt, the balance was in favour of commerce, it will be further 
reduced by about £420,000, the balance against commerce in the lat^r 
period being correspondenily Increased, independent of Oie interest, As to 
there having been omissions in (he charges, as I had not seen the accounts 
referred to, I can say nothing about them ; nor could the circumstance, if ^ 
had met with any notice of it, have served further than to show me, th^^ 
nothing conclusive could be gathered from the accounts. With regard to 
the estimate alluded to by Mr, Melvill, I can say little about it. It I’s 
founded on a balance of supplies between England and India, commercij^l 
and territorial, which 1 consider roust be .very inconclusive as to the reM 
state of account. Tlie Indian revenues and disbursements do not com© 
under cons'iderafion at aVl in this account; the money by loan, and th© 
interest of debt paid, are equally unnoticed. The extraordinary amount oj 
the territorial charges paid-in England I have already alluded to; and this 
feature will not fail to strike those who, taking the Appendix 46 to th© 
Third Report before them, compare the amounts in the .earlier and lat^c 
halves of the period of seventeen years for which it includes those charges 5 
the same comparison of the stores exported to the presidencies and settli?' 
raents in Appendix 35 to the Fourth Report of 1812, will confirm my 
remark as to the increase of these charges in the later years, when our pos- 
sessions in India were more extended. The sums paid in participation ar© 
again in this account charged as an aid afforded to, or a debt charged on th© 
territory. 1 will not rest my objections to such a chargeon niy owm opinion* 
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minalion or check ; Jor any bu , r 

presented merely the 6nal balance. MeWllUs remarks on 

4893 Have you nny obtervat.ons to mahe 

jour accountfor your on the “ f “e LegisLture 

at .my time venture to Rive opm intention ot the J^eg 

liaroeilt, where the ''' position to the opinions of °‘h"j ^tyyth and 
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collecting the same, shall be applied, “ in the first place,’* in defraying all mili 
tary and maime expenses European or native fortifications, S.c , secondly, in 
the payment of interest of debts, thirdly, ni defraying the civil and commer 
cial establishments at the several settlements , and then comts, fourthly, in di 
rectin<^ the issue of a crore ofrupees annually for the provi ion of investment , 
to wlimh Mr Melvill makes the addition, « out of which the public were to 
get £500,000 a year,” of which the clause says nothing As the fourth 
appiopnation could not he earned into effect it is needless to name any others 
The 111th clause disposes of the clear surplus commercial profits thus first, 
in the payment of dividend , secondly, in the payment of £500 000 in dis- 
charge of India debt , thirdly, m the payment of £500,000 into the Exche 
quer for the use of the public, &c It appears, I think, cle-ir, that the appro 
priation of the cleai piofils from Indian revenue is limited by the three first 
heads, asm theeaiher Acl«, where it is merely said, after defraying allcharges 
and eaijjenses attending tftc samtf, and that the ccore of rupees is only directed 
to be issued to the commercial Boards, in the case of the existence of a clear 
surplus profit, or in so far as such profit may be forthcoming Mr Melvill 
twice describes this as the^3/ appropriation, and speaks of it as a sum which 
India was bound by law to yield to commerce He then states, as the second 
head of appropriation, the discharge of the Indian debt, but the Act gives 
no such precedency to the crore before the discharge of debt, except in so 
fir as the 107th clause precedes the lllth, the one appropriation is directed 
from the territorial profits, the other from the commercnl, and both Iconsidei 
contingent upon the existence of such profit Having made these observations 
on the distinction in the Act between the application of the two sources of 
profit. I turn to Mr Melvill’s argument, who admits, that m consequence of 
the obligation to appropriate the surplus in discharge of the debt, commerce 
should pay interest in the event of that dischaige of debt being prevented bj 
advances to it , yet he says, it is obvious that, under the Act, the first appro 
priation was the crore to commerce, and infers that interest therefore ought 
not to be charced This is the inference Mr Melvill diaws The conclu 
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that would arise from tins crorc of rupees that were to be piul ‘—The whole 
v,is taken m conncMon, no doubt 

4825 Mr ^rdviU in the same number (4 1-98) »a>«, he does hot object to 
on interest account between the branches, but that it should cinbncc the 
whole penod, and that interest would ha\e to bo charged on the crorc , wliat 
observations have you to make upon that subject ?— Ihc earlier the account 
commences the more accuratcl) would it be ascertained from which stile aid 
was afforded, but interest on the £5,oC9,GSf, for the reasons nssrgncil, I 
should consider quite out of the question , norsliould I think it fair to chanre 
the commerce with interest on the supplies drawn from revenue up to 17S0, 
excepting in as far as the debt could be proved to be commercial Rut at 
whatever period it commenced, no interest can be chargeable on the crore, 
which, from the terms of the Act of 179d, could onlj he issuable for the 
purposes of tnde, when tlicrc wa^ a clear profit, after defrajing the tApefi«ts 
of collection, and the mihtarj, marine, and civil clnrgts 

4SQC Mr Melull states also, that the principle on which jour third account 
is formed is quite inadmissible, as jou throw upon trade whatever you cannot 
account for, what havejou to say in dcfmcc of such i principle?— At No 
29x2, I staled the reason why I could not follow the more usual and certamU 
more correct mode of charging commerce with the sums actually issued for 
Its use from the icrriional revenues, tic that the statements relating to tho«c 
issues were so invohcd or dcftclive, that I could not find the least correspon 
dcnce between them and the state of the fund from whence they were drawn, 
and that I had therefore adopted the plan seen in tlic nccoiint , and though 
such a principle would be inapplicable in a mercantile concern, where the 
debtors and creditors in llic ledger arc numerous, it is perfectly applicable in 
tlic ease of the territory, wluth has few debtors from monies advanced, except 
Government and the commerce AH the territorial outgoings appear to be 
regularly stattd, and if, as I admit may happen, some nnusinl application 
of territorial income should occur, which is not stated in the accounts, it 
would be for the Company to show it, and require its adjustment It any 
further inquiry into the accounts should lake place, tlicrc would be many 
other adjustments tube considered I would observe further, that as Mr 
Melvill knew my reasons for adopting this principle, it would have been for 
him, when lie objected to it, to have shewn that there were correct materials 
for Forming an account on another jirinciplc, or to have adduced instances in 
which the one pursued had actually led to a material error 

1:827 Mr Melvill, in lus answer to question 4191-, states that you have 
made certain omissions even in this period, which, at UOX and the following 
numbers, he enumerates, what liavc you to say as to these omissions 
respectively ?— Mr Melvill first notices an error in the floating debt of 
I76t,527, to explain which, he refers to Appendix 2 to the lliird llcport of 
1811 Tins Appendix had not escaped my notice but its object was not 
intelligible tome Ihe sums deducted were stated as rfwe, and ihcrcForo 

were 
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collecting the sime, shall be applied, ** in tlie first place,** in defraying all mdi 
tary and marine expenses European or native fortifications, &,c , secondly, in 
the^ payment of interest of debts , thirdly, in defraying the civil and commer 
cial establishments at the several settlements , and then com^s, fourthly, in di 
recUn' the issue of acrore of rupees annually for the provision of investment, 
to whilih Mr Melvill makes the addition, “ out of which the public were to 
get £500,000 a year,” of which the clause says nothing As the fourth 
appi opnation could not be carried into effect it is needless to name any others 
The 111th clause disposes of the clear surplus commercial profits thus first, 
in the payment of dividend , secondly, in the payment of £500 000 in dis 
charge of India debt , thirdly, in the payment of £500,000 into the Exche 
quer for the use of the public, &c It appears, I think, clear, that the appro 
pnation of the clear piofits from Indian revenue is limited by the three first 
heads, as in the earlier Act®, where it is merely said, after defraying all charges 
and expenses attending the same, and that the crore of rupees is only directed 
to be issued to the commercial Boards, in the case of the existence of a clear 
surplus profit, or in so far as such profit may be forthcoming Mr Melvill 
tuice describes this as theirs/ appropriation, and speaks of it as a sum which 
India was bound by law to yield to commerce He then states, as the second 
head of appropration, the discharge of the Indian debt, but the Act gives 
no such precedency to the crore before the discharge of debt, except in so 
far as the 107tli clause precedes the llllh, the one appropriation is directed 
from the territorial prohts, the other from the commercnl, and both I considei 
contingent upon the existence of such profit Having made these observations 
on the distinction m the Act between the application of the two sources of 
profit I turn to Mr Melvill’s argument, who admits, that in consequence of 
the obligation to appropriate the surplus in discharge of the debt, commerce 
should pay interest in the event of that dischaige of debt being prevented by 
advances to it , yet he says, it is obvious that, under the Act, the first appro 
pnation was the crore to commerce, and infers that interest therefore ought 
not to be charged This is the inference Mr Melvill draws The conclu 
sion I have come to is that there is no priority except what is of Mr Mel 
vill s invention , that bofh appropriations ire contingent on the existence of 
profit , that the Company contending that there has been no territorial surplus 
but stating that there has been a very considerable commercial one, the obh 
gallon on them to discharge debt from the latter remains in force, whilst the 
want of effects cancels the other obligation , but instead of this, the Com 
pany have not redeemed debt from their commercial surplus profit, but the} 
have, in the earlier part of the period, withdrawn funds from India which 
India has been obliged to replace b} loans on interest, for which interest, as 
far as the abstraction of funds extends, I consider commerce should be answer 
able to territory 

4824. Bo not you suppose that when the Legislature made those enact 
ments, they considered that the £500,000 might proceed from the profits 

that 
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that would arise from this crore of rupees that were to be pud ^ — ^The hole 
was taken m connexion, no doubt. 

Mr Melvill in the same number (4493) says, he does not object to 
an interest account between the blanches, but that it should embrace the 
whole period, and that interest would have to be charged on the crore , what 
observations have you to make upon that subject ? — ^The earhei the account 
commences the more accurately would it be ascertained from which side aid 
was afforded, but interest on the £5,069,684, for the reasons assigned, I 
should consider quite out of the question , nor should 1 think it fair to charsje 
the commerce with interest on the supplies drawn from revenue up to 178O, 
excepting in as far as the debt could be pioved to be commercial. But at 
whatevei period it commenced, no interest can be chargeable on the crore, 
which, fiom the terms of the Act of 1798, could only be issuable for the 
purposes of Cnde, when there was u clear profit, after defraying the expenses 
of collection, and tlie military, marine, and civil charges. 

4826 Mr Melvill states also, that the principle on which your third account 
is formed is quite inadmissible, as jou throw upon trade whatever you cannot 
account for , what have you to say in defence of such a principle ? — At No 
2912, I stated the reason why I could not follow the more usual and certainly 
more correct mode of ciiarging commerce with the sums actually issued for 
its use from the territorial revenues, vtz that the statements relating to those 
issues were so involved or defective, that I could not find the least correspon* 
dence between them and the state of the fund from whence they were dn wn, 
and that I had therefore adopted the plan seen in the account , and though 
such a principle would be inapplicable in a mercantile concern, wherer the 
debtors and creditors in the ledger are numerous, it is perfectly applicable in 
the case of the terntorj, which has few debtors fioni monies advanced, except 
Government and the commerce All the terntorial outgoings appear to be 
regularly stated , and if, as I admit may happen, some unusual application 
of terntorial income should occur, which is not stated in the accounts, it 
would be for the Company to show it, and require its adjustment It any 
further inquiry into the accounts should lake place, there would be many 
other adjustments to be considered I would observe further, that as Mr. 
Melvill knew inj reasons for adopting this principle, it would have been foi 
him, when he Objected to it, to have shewn that there were correct materials 
for forming an account on another principle, or to have adduced instances in 
which the one pursued had actually led to a material error 

4827 Mr. ^elvill, in his answer to question 4494, states that you have 
made certain omissions even in this period, which, at 4494 and the following 
numbers, he enumerates , what have you to say as to these omissions 
respectively ? — Mi MelviH first notices an error in the floating debt of 
£764,527, to explain which, he refers to Appendix 2 to the Third Report of 
1811. This Appendix hul not escaped my notice, but its object was not 
intelligible to me The sums deducted were stated as due, and therefore 

were 
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15 &tpt IB31 were undoubtedly debts, whatever the object of separating them might ha\e 

been 5 the adjustment, too, was only made for the first and last jear of the 

T Langton, Esq period, and the unadjitsted, and not the adjusted, amount is still exhibited to 
the present day as the actual amount of the floating debt. In fact, the 
annual increase or decrease of this debt was the only way in nhich it could 
he brought into the account , and if eventually adjustment should be requi- 
site, theie is no one but the Company’s officeis who can show the grounds 
These have now been staled by Mr. Melvill, and from his explanation it 
appears, that m books kept, as Mr. Melvill described, by double-entrj, and 
with all the accuracy of a countingdiouse, arrears of allowances are brought 
into the accounts as debts, but are not at the same time entered in the charges 
to which they appei tain If such is the practice in other cases, it must make 
all check or examination of the accounts impracticable, and the accounts 
themselves must be always more or less inaccurate I pass over the two next 
charges for the present, and come to the statement that I have omitted, 
£250,081 supplied to St. Helena by bills I think Mr Melvill is wrong here, 
and that there is no omission, though the way in which the St. Helena cliarges 
ire stated by me may require explanation Appendix 51 to Fourth Report, 
states the adjusted amount of supplies to St. Helena at £1,046,653, this 1 
have taken as the basis of my charge But as I have taken the coirespoud 
mg years in India and England, and the stores in the adjusted account rre 
for a year later, the stores for 1809 10 are deducted, and tliose for 17 D 2 *S 
added, the difference 1 $ £23,926 The adjusted amount for the year in is 
£ 1 , 022 , 727 , of whicii there u. included m the Bencooleii column £131,406 
* I’a^'L 103 The stores expoi ted to St Helena, p 263*, col 12, 'imoimt only to £834,784, 

together £960,190, leaving £50,537 still to be charged, lor which no date 
being assignable, I entered this sum in the column of stoies, and in the mid 
yearof the period I revert now to the two amounts stated to have been 
omitted, they were purposely omitted by me, the fiist, along with some 
others winch Mr. Melvill does not mention, because the whole were held 
doubtful, and are so stated m Appendix 51 to the Fourtli Repoi t , the second, 
because It was not a specific pay ment, but rather a claim preferred by the 
Company before the Select Committee, and by them entered amongst the 
subjects foi adjustment There are other points on which objections might 
be stated, to the amount ol which I am well aware, though Mr Melvill does 
not notice them in Ins evidence , but they do not affect the mam feature of 
the nccount, i/c tint a large amount of interest is chargeable to commerce 
upon the transactions of the period, if the principle, that interest should he 
reckoned between the branches, be correct At the foot of the account, at 
*■ I’lqt. iij p 270 * of my evidence, I have placed the hz-xCi Adjiishnents, to shew that such 
liad still to be made, and which might be for or against commerce j but as 
the list would have been unintelligible to most, the adjustments are not 
printed I have requested that the original account might be produced 
to-day, toslievv lint the items noticed by Mr. Melvill were not really omiticd 
or over-looked by me. 


4828 Have 
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4828. Ha\e you any observation to make on Mr. Melvill’s estimate for 
the period from 1793-i to 18IS-14 * — The same remarks generally as on that 
*■ for the second period ; it is a comparison of supplies, territorial and com- 
mercial, introducing, as a matthr of course, items which the Select Committee 
had declared doubtful, and taking no'cognizance of Indian receipts and dis- 
'^bursements. ' 

. ‘ 4829. Have you in your calculations generally placed to commerce what 
you found put down as doiiblful by Committees of the House of Commons? 
■ — No ; there' are several heads stated as doubtful which I have put down 
to the territory. The supplies to Bencoolen and St. Helena, losses written 
off, and the losses on consignments and remittances from port to port, which 
are put among the doubtiul items, I have also put down to territory ; but 
,the amount paid in participation, and which is stated, by the 101 st clause of 
53 Geo. III., to be payable out of sui plus commercial profits, the loss on the 
loyalty loan, Ae amount of money paid for a supply of men for the navy, 
which grew out of an offer to raise troops, interest on postponed bills, and 
paid owners of* rice ships, I have left out and placed amongst the heads for 
adjustment, conceiving, that when they come to be considered, they would 
"not" be deemed territorial 5 but of those I have introduced as territorial 
charges, it appears to me that the aditistment would be required ; indeed, 
the Third Report states it of most of them.' 

48S0. Are you speaking now of what you gave in on your former evidence, 
or of the view you have taken since Mr. Melvill’s evidence ?— AVIiat I gave 
,in on my former evidence. 

4831, You have stated, in answer to Question 2923, that the accounts and 
papers before this Committee were inadequate to any investigation of the 
accounts between 1809*10 and 1813; does this estimate, which embraces 
that period, supply the deficiency? — Notin the least ; and I do not find that 
Mr. Melvill has noticed in his evidence what I staled (at 292S), that fiom 
the course pursued by him in explaining the accounts, the period from 
1809-10 to 1813-14 was withdrawn fiom all invebtigation, and that it was 
not susceptible of any without furthei information. 

4832. Are there any other remarks of Mr. Melvill s, lelative to tlie ac- 
counts, that you wish to observe upon ^ — I think Mr. MelviJI’s endeavour to 
justify the charging the expenses of the Board of Commissioners to the tei- 
ritory, in the face of an enactment so pointedly expressed (as in Question 
4511), hardly deserves a reply. He may consider the enactment an absurd 
one, but it is, nevertheless, an enactment, and the absurdity is certainly less 
than to suppose that the employment of such expressions was necessary to 
prevent the commissioners having to go to Calcutta to receive their salaries. 
His assertion, with reference to the supplies to Bencoolen (at 4512 and 4513), 
that tlie territory has been credited with the whole cost and commercial 
charges of all consignments from thence, before 1809 as well as since, ap- 
pears very extraordinary’. AVhen the Select Committee made the remarks 

4 Z quoted 
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15'Sipt.l831 quotecrby me (2919), and the supplies were declared, at the close of^the 

Third Report, a 'subject requiring adjustment, an explanation, similar to that 

T. Largion, Lsq Melvill, by anyone of the Directors who were members 

of that Committee, would at once, no doubt, have caused the remarks to be 
expunged j and I think Mr. Melvill must be supposed to be in ‘error in 
respect to the' earlier period. Mr. Melvill says (at 4529), that where docu- 
nients are wanting to understand the accounts, deficiencies would have been 
supplied, if called for. I think that such deficiencies should be supplied 
without being called for, and the accounts be so presented as to be intelli. 
gible without further documents, which possibly no one could accurately 
describe but those who were aheady informed on the subject.* I will take 
this opportunity of stating, that Mr. Melvill (at 449S) attributes to me, to 
have presumed to insinuate what I endeavoured expressly to guard against 
being understood to say. I confined my remark, that either ignorance or bad 
faith was imputed when contiadictory and unintelligible accounts were pre- 
sented, to individuals, and of course in reference to their own affairs j on 
that point I am satisfied there will never be two opinions amongst men of 
business } but the Company's officers find a system of account in use which 
they have probably no^ choice but to follow j they have most of them grown 
up under this system ‘/they see in the accounts all they want to know, and* 
they are not anxious to make the world wiser than is required of them. 
There is nothing of which some persons are so jealous as Dr being made tO' 
exhibit their nccounts; and that this feeling is not unknown at the India 
House is shown by their remonstrances against the printing of their papers 
and accounts, on the 9th March I 767 , in consequence of which tliat usefill 
practice was delayed upwards of twenty yeais. ' 

48SS. You have read Mr. Melvill’s answer to 452C, oii the subject of your 
suggestion of leferring to professional accountants a revision of those accounts' 
which )ou consider to have been left unsettled ; what have you to observe 
with re/eience to that answee *—1 am far from wishing to insiniiatcany 
thing against the competency of the Company's officers in the conduct of 
their business ; but as to their being exempt from that bias, that esprit de 
i, corps, which it is rare that any human being can guard himself from, they 

must not e\pect creditfor it Faithful and zealous servants generally form 
stronger opinions ot the rights and interests of their principals than the prin- 
cipals themselves ; and errors of importance may easily and do often creep 
into accounts from such causes. Whether justly or not, great doubts are 
entertained by many liberal men, not in general of a suspicious turn of 
mind, as to the correctness of the Company’s, accounts ; these impressions 
would be increased by the refusal to submit them to such an investigation as 
would set suspicion at defiance; and if these accounts can stand the test of 
such an ordeal, no party would gain so much by such an investigation as the 
Company themselves As to the present ‘system being one eminently of 
check, it is one, which if one compares the accounts sent before this Com- 
mittee by the India Board and from the India House, will appear to have 
' ' eminently 
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fcminently failed in tiiat particular; for the India Board appear to me to be 
quite as much in the dark as the public at large on some points. I will beg 
leave to refer the Committee to a comparison betsveen the accounts of ter. 
rrtorial receipts and payments in England, as furnished by the India Board 
in No. 21 of tiieEebruary papers, and of the Statement on the sam^e bead, 
No 499 of ISSO, from the India House; the former dated India Board, 14th 
January 18SO, the latter India House, 2d June 1830, 1 propose to go merely 
through the first year; the differences which occur in that year pervade the 
whole of these two accounts; they may be explained I have no doubt, but 
I think it necessary *to state them as an exemplification of, the system i of 
check. I Of the four items of receipt in the General Statement from the^ 
India Board, one only corresponds,uith one in the Statement from thd India 
House ; two differ, but in amounts of only £100 and £800. One item in 
the former, of £37,481, is not contained at all in the latter, whilst two items 
in the latter, of £7»89l and £I5f,521, are not to be found in the former. 
Besides these differences, a deduction of £74,039 from the receipts i*? made 
in the Statement, to which nothing corresponding is to be found in the 
General Statement. Under the lieads of Payments, out of about twenty 
items, three agree exactly, or within a trifle; ten co-cxist in both accounts, 
but with greater differences, ranging between £301 and £69,fi7S j two are 
in the Statement which are not mscoverable'in the General Statement ; and 
three are in the General Statement which do not appear in the Statement. 

I presume the accounts funiislied from the India Board are formed from data 
received from tlic India House. To what such discrepancies are to be at* 
tfifauted, r presume inot to guess; but their cflect, and that of many others 
ns perplexing, though perhaps not so glaring, is to defer tijosp who would 
wish to understand the accounts from undertaking a hopeless trouble ; it 
raises tlie idea of studied concealment, and in many cases, no (doubt, 
the suspicion that there must be much to conceal wheie there is so much 
mystery. I » 

4834'. Are You aware of any cause for those discrepancies ' — No. I could 
perhaps account foi a few of them ; the greater part of them are totally in- 
explicable 

.j.48S5. Does it not show that the accounts are not exactly foimed, the one 
a , copy from the other ?— They are not formed one a copy from the other, 
but they are both for the same period, and professing to embrace the same 
objects. , . , , 

4836^ In the early part of )Our examination to-day you spoke of the 
Company being Indebted to the forbearance of the Legislature for a great 
part of their present capital; will you state to what extent you consider 
them so indebted, and at what periods^ — ^By.the Act of 21;Geo, HL, 
already alluded to, the Legislature, in -renewing the exclusive privileges of 
the Company, imposed the condition that three-fourths of all net profits, as 
well confmercial as territorial, Sshould be paid over to Government ; jhree- 
4Z2 fourths. 
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15 Sept ISai fourths, therefore, of the actual increase of their assets should have gone into 

the coffers of the Stite The exact amount of their effects was carefully 

T Ijxngtm, 'E&q estimated in 1783, when it was nted b\ a committee of propnetors, after 
a careful iniestigation, at £6,384,319 Of all excess beyond that sum the 
Goiernment, after allowing for £400,000 received in participation, might 
have claimed three fourths The Act of 179'5 reserved f6r the public 
£500,000 annually, and enacted, that if the payment in an) }ear should be 
postponed, the omitted paj ments should remain as a claim, which, at the ter- 
mination of the exclusive privileges, should be enforced, if the effects of the 
Company, realized or estimated, should exceed their capital stock, rated at 
200 for 100, (i e. if their assets exceeded £12,000,000), as far as the surplus 
went, in preference to every othei application thereof whatsoever. By the 
• Appendix C to February Papers, No 24, p 02,* the Company state their commercial capital 
Report of Lord’s to have amounted, on the close of 1S13 14, that is, at the close of their ex- 
Committee, elusive privileges, if Parliament had so willed, to £20,302,764, and the rights 
p 1364 proprietors would not have been trenched upon m the least, if every 

penny of this beyond £12,000,000 had been claimed for the State If the 
home-bond debt at that time be taken as entirely commercial, the donation 
which Parliament made to the Company, at a time when the country could 
ill afford to be generous, in 1813, was £3,815,594 , but if the home bond 
debt, a« the Company appear desirous it should, be taken as a teintorial 
debt, the donation made was of £8,302,764. It is singular enough tliat such 
a claim should have been relinquished at such a moment, and, as is seen by 
the 6l8t section of the Act ot the 53 Geo III,, without any preamble or 
reason assigned, by the simple repeal of a clause m a former Act of Par- 
liament, S3 peo 111 8. 122 It would almost seem as if the Company Mere 
looking forward to a similar act of generosity at the grant of a new term of 
exclusive privileges, by the suspension of that application of surplus piofits 
in liquidation of debt, which 1 should have understood from the Act to be 
imperative , but Mr MelviU informed the Committee, last year, the highest 
legal authority liad sancuoned the retention of part of the surplus, as a fund 
to meet contingent losses The amount not thus applied amounted at the 
close of 1828 9 to £2,833,235, and the interest on this growing fund, at the 
rate ot tint on the home bond debt, I have calculated to amount to 
£1,510,101 at the close of 1828 9 

4837. In your former evidence you were asked if you had examined tlic 
statement of loss to the Company by the tmployment of the Board nles, 
winch you had not then done Have you since then turned your attention 
to that subject ’ — That the time which has elapsed in waiting for Mi. Mel- 
vill’s evidence, and for an opportunity to make mv observations on it, might 
not be uselessly employed, 1 have examined the statement ot the loss by 
t Page 973 the use of the Board rates, prepared by Mr Lloy d. [See p 1 1 It of Appendix 
to the First Report of 1830] ^To form a just and correct judgment of the 
accuracy of that statement requires a more intimate knowledge of the nature 
of the exchange business done in London on Calcutta than is probably pos- 
sessed 
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sessccl b/ many gentlemen of tlio Committee, or indeed by any of those who 
are not immediately concerned in the trade. 1 have sought to obtain infor* 
ination on the subject from all those who were competent to give it to wliom 
1 had access, and I now offer to the Committee iwhat I believe to be a correct 
view of this branch of the EosMndia trade. Exchange transacuons froro 
London to Calcutta form no part of the regular and constant commercial 
intercourse of the two countries ; but bdls are often wanted or offered for 
occasional purposes, mostly unconnected with commerce, and the merchants 
here who ' have establishments in Calcutta lend themselves to effect such 
accommodation, asking a higher price for the sicca rupee when their hills 
are wanted, and offering n loner price when bills arc sought to be disposed 
of; the medium price is what they consider the actual value of the rupee in 
exchange, and the difference either way is the remuneration they expect on 
the transaction. In estimating the loss to commerce by the Board rates, it is 
this medium price nliich should be compared with those rates, and not the 
price wliich agency liouses would give for private bills, often for insignificant 
amounts and some of which are never paid. These are the rates, however, 
which ^Ir. Lloyd appears to have assumed ; but as the Company would only 
require to pass their bills in reimbursement of territorial outlay in England, 
in the case of tlieir not consigning Indian produce to England ; but leaving 
that to private enterprize, their bdis on Calcutta would be sought for as the 
means of placing funds in India for the purch.asc of indigo, silk. Sec. by such 
as engaged iit the enterprize on this side, and bills on the consignees in 
London would be ofTerccl to (he Indian authorities for sale by (hose who 
took up the speculation on tliat side ; the whole of the transactions would 
fall into the regular current of trade, and the rates of exchange given and 
obtained would be influenced solely by the circumstances which usually 
determine tiiem, and not, as in the case of the present London exchanges on 
Calcutta, include a ratlter high commission. To ascertain this medium rate 
during the period from 1814 to 18CS*9, with correctness, has been also 
f attended to by me. In 1821 an East-India Trade Committee w'as formed, 
in which the rates of exchange were conridered and recorded from lime to 
time ; -and from these records, which are held by the Committee to exhibit 
‘a just view’ of the rates, I have been furnished by the secretary witli those 
from 1821 to 1880. For the earlier period, before the Committee existed, 
I have obtained from tlwee diflerent principal houses statements of the rates, 
.which I have compared, and from them I have deduced wliat I consider to 
be the fair medium rate for each year; and that the calculation of that 
medium rate may not be taken on my word alone, I deliver in, along 
with the Account which I have to present to the Committee, the Statements 
alluded to,i for the examination of whoever chooses to look into the 
subject. j 

[The rFftness delivered m the above-mentioned SiatementSt tc/nch were read, 

, . V j j end are nsjolloio .*3 , 


IS Sept. 1831. 
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Co'traxiTioN of Interest on the Increase or Decrease of the Balance due from Is Sept 1831 . 
Tcrritort to CoMsiERcr by the use of the fixed Board-Rates, according to the — , 

Calculations at p 111 * of Appendix to the First Report of 1830 , and to that of the T.iangfoRyFiy. 
annexed Statement, reckoned from the ‘close of the Year in which the Increase or 
Decrease occurred, at the Rates of the Interest on the Home-Bond Debt.^ 


AmsrdiDff to the Statement at p. Ill * 

According to the annexed Statement. 

Commerce Dr. at the clo«e of 1 
1814-15 • .. J 

Interest at 5 per cent. 

£ 

13*368 

668 

Commerce Dr at the close ofl 
181415 . .. / 

Interest at 5 per cent. 
1815-16, Commerce Dr. .. 

57.898 

2,895 


14.036 

6,291 


1815*16, Commerce Cr, 

Interest at 5 per cent. 

] 14,864 

5*743 



Zateresi at 5 per cent. 

7*745 

387 

1816-17, Commerce Cr, 

130,607 

46,527, 



1816-17, Commerce Cr 

6.132 

91.231 

• i 

loterest at 5 per cent 

74,080" 

3.704 

Commerce Cr, at the close of > 
181617 .. J 

^ . Interest at 5 per cent. 

83.099 

4.155 

1817 18, Commerce Cr. 

77.784 

25.723 

,.1817-18, Commerce Cr, . . 

' 99.883 


52,061 

Interest at 4 per cent. 

187.139 

7.485 

Interest at 4 per cent. 
1818-19, Commeree Cr 

2, 08s 

14.766 

1818-19, Commerce Cr. 

10,078 

Interest at 4 per cent. 

68.931 


204,702 

8,188 

137.765 

9.757 

Interest at 4 per cent, 
1619-co, Commerce Cr 

1819-20, Commerce Cr 

71,653 

sc^sn 





Interest at 4 per cent. 
1820.21, Commerce Cr. .. 

350,633 

14,036 

224.834 

. 

Znterert at 4 per cent 

1820-21, Commerce Cr. 

5 i ,«5 

53,517 

195.55* 



Interest at 4 per cent 
iBej-22, Commerce Cr, 

589.515 

23 580 
309.533 

Commerce Cr. at the cfose of 1 
1820-21 .. ,, 

Interest at 4 per cel. 
i8ai 22, Commerce Cr 

S^3 

4 A *2 

» 5.583 

Carried forward . . £ 

923,628 

Catned forward ,, £ 

25^,730 


5 A 
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- - 1 AccorimgtoUieSuttnientWP III* 1 

According to the annexed BtsteTnent. ■* , 

. Brought forward . . £ 

• 'Interest at 4 pfer cent. 

, i 839>93, Commerce Cr. ,♦ 

033,638 

36,9®5 

509,4«3 

Brought forward . . £ 
Interest at 4 per cent. 
1823.33, Commerce Cr. .. 

859.730’ 

10.389 

445.434 

Interest at 3J per cent. 

1^468,956 

6i,4t3 

6»4.04» 

Interest at 3^ per cent. 
1833.34, Commerce Cr. 

715,553 

25.044 

, 447.«8 o 

Interest at 3^ per cent. 
1634.351 Commerce Cr. .* 

12,034,411 

71,304 

714,666 

Interest at per cent 
1614.35, Commerce Cr. 

1,187.877 

4».575 

1 612.333 

' Interest at 3 per cent 

‘1835.^6, Commerce Cf. .J 

3,630,381 

84,606 

488,675 

Interest at 3 per cent. 
1835.36, Commerce Cr, « 

^ 1,841,684 
65,«50 

43 *.304 

t s Interest at 4 per cent. I 
1896.3'j, Commerce Cr. 

3.393,564 

*35.743 
613,356 1 

Interest at 4 per cent. 
1836 27, Commerce Cr. 

3, 328, ■338 

93.t89 

'513,855 

'' V Interest at 4 per cent. 
1837.58, Commerce Cr. 

4.141,563 ' 
165,662 1 
809, V03 1 

Interest at 4 pet cent. 
1827 28, Commerce Cr 

2.935,323 

117.409 

6^2,693 

Interest at 4 per cent. 
3828 sg. Commerce Cr. 

~ principal and Interest due to "I 
i Commerce at the close of> 

. , , f 

■■ Deduct Principal . 

5.109,036 

304.397 

64^123 

Interest at 4 per cent 
1838.39, Commerce Cr. t . i 
Principal and Interest due to 1 
Commerce at the close ofv 
1816.29 . - . . ) 

Deduct Principal . . 

3.7*5, 5^3 
, ( 148,62: 
658,3.9' 

5,960,445 

'5.»S4,t35 

4,5^2-473 

4,048,2” 

' Accumulated Interest .. 

806,310 

Accumulated Interest . . £ 

474,262 


941.880 



DiCerence, perhaps owing to the \ 
• ‘InteresCbeingtalcen fromlhe 1 

date of the issues in Indn, : 
' instead of from the close of 1 
the year ^ . . I 

*35.570 

other Computation 15 owing to the cduse sup- 
posed, the above amount of accumulAted In 
terest may require to fae corrected conformably. 
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Accordingtotbe Sta(ement*tp HI* ' 

1 

According to tbeannexed Statement 

J. 

Brought fortrard £ 

Interest at 4 phr cent. 
1822-23, Commerce Cr .. 

922,628 

36,90s 

609493 

Brought forward . £ 

Interest at 4 per cent 
1822-23, Commerce Cr . 

1 

259.730 

10,389 

445434 

Interest at 3J per cent 
1823-24, Commerce Cr 

*,468,956 

5*,413 

514,042 

Interest at 3} per cent 
1823.24, Commerce Cr 

7*5,553 

25.044 

447,280 

Interest at 3J per cent 
1824-25, Commerce Cr. . 

12,034411 

71,204 

714,666 

Interest at 3J per cent 
1824.25, Commerce Cr 

1,187,877 

4*.575 

612,232 

Interest at 3 percent 
i 835'2?. Commerce Cr 

2,820.281 

84,608 

488,675 

Interest at 3 per cent 
1825-26, Commerce Cr. . 

1', 841, 684 
55,250 

43*. 304 

' ' Interest at 4 per cent 

1826.27, Commerce Cr 

3.393.564 
» 35,74a 

612.256 

Interest at 4 per cent 
1826 27, Commerce Cr 

3.328,238 

93.129 

'5*3855 

Interest at 4 per cent 
1S27.28, Commerce Cr , 

4.»4*,562 
165663 ’ 
802, V03 

Interest at 4 per cent 
1827 28, Commerce Cr 

2.935.222 * 

, **7.409 

662,892 

, Interest at 4 per cent 

1828 2p, Commerce Cr. 

5,109026 

*04,397 

646,12a 

Interest at 4 per cent 
1828-29, Commerce Cr 

Principal and Interest due to J 
Commerce at the close of>- 
1828 2g i 

Deduct Principal ' 

3.7*5.523 

, 148,601 

1 658,329 

Commerce at the close of v 
1828 29 .. J 

Deduct Prmcipal 

5,960,445 

5,*54,i35 

i 4.522.473 

4,048,211 

Accumulated Interest . . 
Sameby theStatementatp ixt* 

806,310 

Accumulated Interest . £ 

474, 26i 

Difference perhapsowingtotbe^ 
Interestbeing taken from the | 

date of the issues in India, > 
instead of from the close of | 
the year . , ) 

*35,570 

N B It the difference in the Interest in the 
ottiCT Computation is owing to the cause sup 
posed, the abore amount of accumulated In 
teresi may require to be corrected conformably 


Page 073 
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^ Martha 20^, die Sepiemhrisi\d3\. 

WILLIAM MARSHALL, Esq., m the Chair. 


THOMAS LANGTON, Esq., again called in, and examined. 


~4'8S8. For wlmt period have you taken the loss, by the Board rate^ ‘ 20 Sept lyai 

which you stated at the dose of your last examination? — From 1814-15 to 

the end of 1827-28. * Langton, Esq 


4839. What is the difference between }our computation and the computa- 
tion of the Company ’ — ^The loss, according to the Statement in page 111,* is * Page 97s 
£7,187,178 j and by the Statement I have given in, it is about £5,600,000, 

makmga difference of about one mdhon and a half 

4840. What is the object of the Statement you have put in relative to the 
loss to commerce by the use of the Board rates; is it intended to throw 
doubt on the Statement that the apparent amount of profits on the Company's 
trade is materially affected by them ? — Certainly not ; the fact is too striking 
to be -overlooked. But It was recommended to me by a member of the 
Committee to go over the Statement, and to examine whether or no the 
loss by theTJse of the rates was not exaggerated ; though its exact amount *• 
is not of much consequence, as whatever the territory gams by the rates it 
loses by diminished surplus profits. On inquiry, the mercantile rates did 
appear ’to me to have been taken too low, and the amount oHoss from this ' 
cause to be in reality about a milhon and a half less than by the Statement at 

p. U I* of First Report, ISSO. If the calculation had been made on remit- * 97? 

tances from India, the loss would have been still less, as the difference in the 
rates of exchange includes interest, I presume, at Indian rates. 

4841. The remarks with which you introduce your Statement seem to 

contemplate no difficulty in the Company’s reimbursing the home treasury - , 

by bills for the territorial charges tncorred here, at fair mercantile rates; 

are not ) on aware there are apprehensions of combinations of the bankers or 

mercJiants, obliging the Company to give or accept rates of exchange, by 

which they would lose more than by consignments? — I have heard that such 

fears. existed. I have no local knowledge* or experience to entitle me to 5 

give an opinion on the subject ; but, on general principles, 1 should conclude 

that there was a much greater piobabdity of such combinations obliging 

them to buy merchandize dear, and sell it cheap, than that they should he 

run up in the exchanges ; for the intrinsic value of the money Ts known to a 

nicety, and the recourse which may be bad to bullion would prevent the 

attempt to force extravagant terms on the Company fiom being pushed too , * 

far; but, on the other hand, there is scarce any limit to the fluctuations of 

merchandize which has no fixed par value, and a purchaser or seller of such, on 

a large scale, will almost always raise or depress prices injurious to himself. 

4842. Are you of opinion that any real disadvantage has arisen from the 

Board 
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20 Sept. 1831 Board liaving persisted m the employment of thfe rates whichfhad-been p 

long used by Ihe Company? — tbrnk the Board acted very wisely^in not 

T Langtorij Esq admitting any change in that respect The uncertainty |and trouble to them. 

Selves, by following the fluctuations of the exchanges, would have been 
* endless Had the Cotnpmy been left in possession of the profits bejond the 

10|- per cent dividends, they might justly have insisted to have] their 
accounts with the territory adjusted by the actual rates , but that no{ 
being the case, no disadvantage to any party has occurred, but a great 
facility in the arrangements of the accounts must result from the practice. 

'’843 Suppose the profits on trade have not been sufecient to pay the 
dividends, what would have been the consequence? — The Act sajs, that m 
that case the Company may have recourse to the surplus territorial profits ^ 

4844 Supposing there are no surplus territorial profits? — ^Then, I think, 

they would have been in an awkward predicament. | 

4845 Is it not then of great importance to the commercial interests of the 
Company to have the Board rates under those circumstances ® — In that re- 
spect It might be, undoubtedly Supposing the case had happened where the 
profits would not have given the dividends, hut that by the employment, of 
the mercantile exchanges they would have given the dividends, ’then certainly 

^ tlie employment of the mercantile rates would have been of great importance. 

48t6 Vou say, at the close of your last examination, that the statement af 
* Page 073 p in* IS not exempt from error, what errors are there tn that statement, md 
do they affect the general view which it is intended to exhibit^— Of the 
correctness or incorrectness of some part of the statement I have no means 
of judging , as of the conversion of the supplies in India into sterling money 
at the Board rate The errors I allude to do not affect the geBfral Vfew’ 
which the statement is intended to support , Jbut they may serve as an excuse 
for mine, if any should be found They occur in the conversion of the sicCa 
rupees into sterling at the assumed rates, with six months’ interest added , of 
the fifteen amounts of sicca rupees so converted into sterling, four only are 
correct, and eleven incorrect, the errors amount to C' £9,000, and are m 
favour of the lemlory, or make the loss appear less , * 

4847 By jour Statement you make the loss to the commerce by the Board 

rates £5,600,000 , does not the difference between the result of your State 
ment and that drawn up by the Company’s accountant general with a similar 
object, anse pnncipally from the jdifference between the rates of exchange 
respectively employed by you? — Almost entirely, with the exception that 
tli&loss in each year having been less in the earlier part especially, it mateJ 
rially affects the interest account, which forms the second item of Mr Uoyd’s 
Statement t 

4848 Is pot that which jou termed the lowest rate of exchange, the nt^ 

winch dealers in bills would have given to parties offering them for iale m the 
market?— Yes, it is what thej vyould have given for bills t ^ 

4849. Supposing the Company, dunog the period to which your calcula- 

'• ’ tion 
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tions refer^ to liav'e drawn bills upon the government abroad for the supply 20 Sept 1831 
of their home treasury, would not they have been'in the situatiouiof sellers — 
oT bills’? — They would,* undoubtedly 5 but I should conceive that their bills 
would obtain* the best price of anyun the market, at least that they would 
not be exposed to take the same 'low ■price with persons not of very great ' 

creditj'dr tor trifling amounts. It will be observable, that in the rates I have 
return^ from those different houses, there is a considerable range, sometimes 
a'halfpenny, and sometimes a penny in the buying price. „ 

J ^^4850. Are not jthe' houses you have named 'houses of the' flrst credit in 
London ?~1 believe they 'are, and the ‘prices in the first column are those 
they haVe' given wh^n, they have bought bills, which they have bought of 
'course as cheap ^as'they could. • • ' ’ < ' 

' 4851, Has not the accountant-general, in taking the rates which have been 
given by the buyer to the seller, employed those which were applicable to 
the position in which the Company would have been placed in the supposed 
circumstances r-^Certainlyj if they had merely come forward, like any in- 
^dividual, touut'b'ffart odd hill, tliat'would have been the case ; but I have 
kated tbat'tney never could appear in the capacity of drawers in the way 
suppdsed here,* except they were giving up the consignment of merchandize 
to Europe. ‘‘Therefore they would be drawers upon a larger scale, and the 
circumstances under which bills are bought now, would not be applicable to 
ihose circumstances. • ... 

” 4852. Have/you made any allowance for the larger quantity of bills that 
would ]jave‘been thrown upon ihe market, by th^Company becoming large 
cjrawers ?— I have ; but I consider there would have been a proportiondtely' 
greater demand for bills'; because, upon the Company giving up consign- 
ments of goods to Europe, individuals would' have said, these goods must 
comejand we will order them, hut how are we to place the funds? and the 
best^way they could do that would be by taking the Company's bills. Manu- 
factures are already perhaps sufficiently upon thelndian market, and therefore 
J’conceive there would have been a demand for bills to quite as great an 
extent as the Company had to offer. , 

. 4853 You arc aware ^that the Company always had to draw- very consider- 
able sums against India for the expense of stores, and their home expenditure 
for .their various officers, and so forth. How would those bills, if they were 
brought into the market, affect themarket?— 'lliey are, I conceive, included 
in what the Company have at present to cover by the remittances of goods j 
therefore, if the remittances of goods were dropped, those goods would have 
to be brought home by individuals, ordered from Uiis country, or consigned 
pn'speculatipn from India. . ■ • • ; 

I 4S51-. ^re you aware that the goods from India direct do not cover the 
demands which the Company have upon India; and generally that bullion 
and other sources are obliged to be resorted to?— My answer -will satisfy the 
, ' ' - . question 
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§0 Sept 1831. question as far as the consignments have been made ; liow the balance which 
, is yet owing might be affected, may be another question. . » j 

1. Lnn^on, Evj, , were understood to state, in your last examination, .that the 

discussion, whether any part of the Indian debt were commercial, originated 
with Mr. Melvill’s evidence of the 7th of June '1830 j are you not aware 
that Mr. Rickards, in answer to Question 5262 of last year, had previously 
asserted " that the whole of the money upon which the Company traded 
was borrowed from the revenues of India;** was not that, therefore, the com* 
mencement of the discussion?— -I do not consider that to have been the 
commencement of this dUcusston. I am aware tliat Mr. Rickards gave 
that evidence ; but upon referring to 5671 of Mr. Melvill's evidence, it ap- 
pears to me that he is stating, totally independent of Mr. Rickards’s evidence, 
what he considers the .commerce has done for the territory, from the first 
times up to the commencement of the present charter, amongst which is the 
money spent in the wars, calculated as a debt upon the territory. 

4856 Is it not probable that Mr. Melvill made that statement in conse- 
quence of what he had seen that Mr. Rickards had previously asserted’ — It 
is possible he may ; but tiiat does not appear to me to have any immediate 
connexion with it. i . . . • • 

4857. You referred more than once to the rate of the Company’s divi- 
dends, and said that for the last forty years (that is, since 17U3) they bad 
been larger than they ever shared before the acquisition of the Devvannee in 
1765; did )ou make that computation on the nominal capital, or on the 
capital actually paid up ? — On the capital on wliich they have usually divided. 
I am not aware wliether the W’hole capital has been paid up or not. > . ‘ 
4S58. Docs not it appear by the accounts before Parliament (series printed 
in 1793), that llie capital paid up previously to 1765, was £2,800,000, being 
87^ per cent, on the nominal capital of £3,200,000? — 1 recollect having 
observed it. ' 

4859. It appears tint the Committee of Secrecy, in 1773, presented 
an Account to which Mr. MeJyill referred (Queai.'on >vfckh shows, 

that from 1712 to 1722 the Company divided 10 per cent on the nominal 
capital, and from 1713 to 1755, 8 per cent.; is not 10 per cent, and 8 per 
cent., on a nominal capital of £3,200,000, equal to nearly 1 Ij, and to more 
than 9 per cent, on the actual capital of £2,800,000 ? — Upon further recol- 
lection, I think I may venture to assert, that £2,800,000 is all that ever was 
paid up on the original shares of £3, 200, 000 nominal stock, though therefore 
the 10 per cent dividend on the nominal capital from 1712 to 1722 was 
actually near 11^ per cent on the subscribed capital; the dividends since 
1793, of lOI per cent, have been In fact 12 percent, on tlie subscribed 
capl^l of the stock existing previous to 1765, to which only the comparison 
applies, and not to the slock since created, lor which the subscribers paid 
market prices, 155 per cent, 172 per cent, and 200 per cent 


4860. The 
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4860. The dividend having been divided upon a larger sum, of course 

makes the dividend greater upon the sum subscribed ? — It would undoubt- 
edly, for those years, if the full nominal amount had been paid /upon the 
£3,200,000 since 1765, but which I believe it has not been. ' > 

4861. Are you aware tliat the sum paid up by the proprietors for the 
present nominal capital of £6,000,000, to which it was increased in 1793* is 
£7,780,000 ? — No, I was not aware of that. 

4862. You are aware tliat t)jc rate of dividend since 1793 has been 
10| per cent, on the nominal capital j is not that 8J per cent, on the capital 
actually paid: — If tlie capital paid up has been £7,780,000 and the nominal 
capital has been £6,000,000, of course that bas been effected in the way 
that ii> stated ; but 1 was not aw’are of the circumstance, and it is a very 
unusual tiling for more than the nominal capital to be paid up. 

4863. You contrasted the proceedings of the Committee of 1782, from 
which the Ninth Report cm-anated, with those of the Committee of 1783, 
to whicli Mr. Melvill referred (Question 4444), and you appear to think that 
more importance is to be attached lo the former than to the latter j tlo you 
not know that the Committee of 1782 never directed its attention to the 
expenditure in the wars previously to 1765, whereas the Committee of 1773 
devoted themselves to tliat point of inquiry ; and is it not tliereforc evident 
that the latter and not the former, is the document applicable to any question 
connected with that expenditure?— I should not conceive so. The Com- 
mittee of 1782 took up the subject only where the Committee of Secrecy of 
177s had left it. They did not go into the period of tlie earlier wars, for that 
had already been inquired into by the Comniiltec of Secrecy of 1778 j and the 
inquiry of the Committee of 1783, referred lo by Mr. Melvill, occupied so 
short a time, that it cannot be conbidered that any light could be thrown upon 
the subject by an inquiry of that kind, which merely reported that the alle- 
gations of the petition hail been proved by the statement of the officers of 
the Company, The petition was presented on the 5th Maich, and the Report 
was brought up on the 12ih of .March, 

4864. Does not it appear in those Reports that the produce of those 
investments, lo which the Committee of 1782 referred as having been fur- 
nished by territorial means, is accounted for by the Committee of 1783, in 
the passage quoted by Mr. Melvill (4444), and is it not therefore obvious, 
that so farfiom there being any discordance iti the statements of the two 
Committees, they are perfectly consistent the one with the other? — The 
Committee of Secresy has not gone into that part of the aepount, and there- 
fore it has said nothing, either in contradiction or in support of what the 
Committee of 1783 said. The Committee of 1788 states the amount 
produced from the sale of those investments, taken from those accounts which 
1 are printed in my evidence, and also in the Estimate, and that is all the data 

there are for it, 

/ ' ^ 5B 4865. Does 


20 Sept 1831. 
T, Lnnffion, r.tq 
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Tss: 

20 Sept. 1831. 4865. Does not it appear frbm the statements t>f the Committee of 1783, 

- — in the passage quoted by Mr.Melvill, that the whole sum realized from the 

T. Lan^tm, t sq. territories was applied in payments bf the government participation, 'and in 
redemption of the Company's bond debtj and as the Committee also State that 
the Company’s bond debt in part arose from their military expenses in India,' 
and that those expenses during the wars prevented the Company from dis- 
charging the whole of the bond debts out of their ordinary profit, would it 
not seem that the Company, as a commercial corporation, derived no ad van- 
tage in the shape of dividends from the investments affected by the territory 
in the period referred to?— In the shape of dividends, 1 consider they 
certainly received some advantage, for their dividends from 1756 up to 1765 
had only been six per cent., and after that they were increased to ten or 
twelve per cent, and they were afterwards, in 1772, reduced, fora short 
period, to six, but again raised to eight ; and, upon the w’hole of that 
period, what they received in dividends beyond what they would have 
received, if the rate from 1756 to 1765 had continued, is, I believe, nearly 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

4866. Are you aware that the words of the Reportin the year 1783 are as 
follow ; ** It mso appeared, that the Company have received abd realized in 
England from the ternioriea and revenues in India no more than the sum of 
f3,6^2,9b9, from which deducting the sum of £2,169,398 paid to govern- 
ment, the sum remaining for the Company amounted to no more than the 
sum of £1,453,570, which was appropriated in tlie reduction of the Company’s 
bond debt, atid the said sum of £1,453,570 being deducted from the sum of 
£3,069,684 leaves the Company in disburse, upon account of the wars by 
which the territories were acquired, to the amount of £3,ffl6,l IS, besides in- 
terest?” — ^Undoubtedly it is so stated in the Report, and the Foundation of it 
is the precise accounts printed in my evidence and no other; they state 
that the Company was in disburse on Ithose accounts ; 1 have no doubt that 
they were in disburse, but, with regard to the dividends, they certainly 
derived the dividends 1 mentioned during this period- 

4867. If the money was applied as this Committee has stated, does not it 
show that the dividends were not increased from that source?— From what 
source they were increased 1 cannot pretend to say, but that they were 
increased during that period, and that during that period, by the admission 
of the accounts, a sum was drawn from India, is not disputed by the 
Company. My account did not stale what the Company had realized, but 
what they hftd actunlly drawn from the territory of India, which was what I 
wished to show. 

4868. You were understood to stale, that the Company never claimed 
reimbursement from the Indian territory for the sums expended previously to 
I7O5 ;-and yet you yourself subsequently admitted, that in 1783 the Company, 
upon the ground of those' expense^ petitioned repayment of at least a portion 
of the money which the public had received for participation ‘in the Indian 

revenue. 
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revenue. Is it not then dear that the Company did daim reimbursement of 20 Sept. 1831. 

the ^\ar expenses out of funds derived from the Indian territory ; and does 

it not appear that the Company, in their petition to Parliament in 1813, ^laq 

distinctly asserted their claim, in the event of the territory being assumed 
by the public, *‘to reimbursement of, the expenses incurred in acquiring and 
maintaining it.” How then could you say that such a claim was never 
thought of until Mr. Melvill’s evidence of the 7^** June 18S0? — The Com- 
pany claimed the repayment, not from the territory of India, but from the 
government ofthis country, of as much as had been taken front the surplus 
revenues j they did not push their claim any further than that t the claim in 
1813 was also from the government of this country. 

486d. You said, that if the sum of more than five millions, expended in 
the wars, had been repaid to the Company, fifteen millions must have been 
simultaneously paid to the public, they being entitled to three-fourths of what 
the Company got j are you not aware that the public only participated in 
profits, and do you not perceive the distinction between the payment of a 
debt, and the payment of a share in profit ? — If the plan had been acted upon, 
of the government receiving three-fourths of the surplus revenues, then un- 
doubtedly for five millions that the Company drew from those revenues, the 
government must have drawn fifteen ; and it was only the profits or surplus 
revenue that the Company was authorized to take. 

4870. Did you mean the Committee to understand, that whilst the Com- 
pany were expending their five millions, that is before the public had 
any right of participation ; and if, as was the case, they had no such right 
until after that period, how can you bring into collision the Company’s expen. 
diture with the government share ? — That the Company expended that money 
previously there m^' be no doubt j but it does not follow that that expendi- 
ture of necessity should be considered a debt on that particular territory 
which they happened to acquire, and which they might not have acquired. It 
might have been money lost. 

4571. You know that in I767 the government laid claim, on the part of 
the public, to all the Indian territory. If that claim had been then admitted, 
and the Company had been dispossessed of the territory which they had just 
acquired, at the expense of more than five millions, would it consist with 
your notion of justice, that the Company ought not, in such a case, to 
have been reimbursed that expenditure ? — ^Probably it might, but by uhat 
party ; I should say by the government of this country, not the territory of 
India. 

4872. If the public had taken the territory in 1767* and reimbuised the 
Company the five millions spent in acquiring it, do you not imagine that 
that sum would have been charged by the putnic to Uie Indian territory, just 
as much as it is now charged by the Company as a territorial expenditure? — 

What the government would have done in that case I do not know j it might 
5 B 2 have 
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20 Scpi 1831. have been a paternal government, or it might have been one of oppression 
—— and exaction. 

3 l/iiigitni. Lsq. Why should it be oppression and exaction lo charge 'a debt 

against the territory, for whose service the money was expended- — 'I'hat 
is precisely the point upon which I differ from Mr. Melvill; I cannot 
that the five millions was expended for the use and advantage of the terriiory 
of India. 

4874. Do you account it then a mere commercial speculation ? — N<’t a 
commercial one, certainly. 

4875. Then under what head would you place it? — If it were a voluntary 
thing on the part of the Company, going into those wars, I should say it was 
a very inexcusable speculation, but hardly a commercial oue. 

4876. The East-India Company, constituted as it is, having expended five 
millions in the acquisition of a very valuable territory, where should that 
charge fall ?— I cannot see any party to throw it upon ; it is money lost, 

it may have been got back again, I conceive, m the remission of du^vs 
between 1765 and 1814. 

4877* Are you not aware that the Company had the advantage of trading 
to Bengal, free from duties, before 1765 ?— 1 am aware that there were dis- 
cussions and disputes upon that subject ; but I should not think it was a right 
which they possessed safely and exclusively at that period. Mr. MelviH 
states, that it was by a grant from the Mogul. Ifit was by a grant from the 
Mogul, that grant would stand upon the same fooling as the grant of the 
Dewannee, and that ought to be set against the expenditure equally with 
the other. 

4878. You referred to two years of the period previously to I78O, i° 
which the investment was £1,200.000 per annum, and which, as there *’as 
then a territorial surplus, you think, roust be held lo be a commercial dePt ; 
do you mean to say, that whenever in any particular year the territory may 
happen to advance more than the commerce, the excess should be absolutely 
debited to commerce ; but that when the commerce happens to advance mO'’® 
0.\w tbve, -wvVn \.V>% 1^6.® 

commencement of the question attributes to me wlut I never meant 
say. I suppose the question refers to my having said, that when, during a 
period in which commerce was drawing from territory a surplus revef'O® 
(1765 lo 1780)» loans were contracted for the purchase of investm^f^b 
such loans ought to be considered commercial. But if commerce advance 
to territory, I consider that territory should be debited for the advance. 

4870. Admitting, then, the justice of reciprocity, if in the two year^ to 
. which you referred there happened to be an excess of advances by *1’® 
territory, ought it not to be stated, as Mr, Melvill has stated it, in diminution 
of any balance previously due to commerce ? — It does not appear that at t6at 
period, unless the £5,069,000 be admitted as a debt due to commerce, tl'^t 

there 
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there could be any debt due to commerce, because commerce had been SOS^pt 1831 

receiving, during the whole period, the surplus 'revenue of Bengal; and _ - 

though, from the part which government claimed in it, the remainder may * 
have been but small, still it was always a receipt during the period j there 
could be no debt due from revenue to commerce, except that particular one 
of the monies spent in die wars before the acquisition. 

4880. Suppose there had been a debt due to commerce, what would the 
advance then have been ? — Then, of course, I should have set off the advance 
by the territory in those later years against that debt. 

4881. If monies borrowed by tlie territory pay this debt to commerce, is 
it anything but a territorial loan ? — If there had been a debt due to commerce 
pieviously, and the money borrowed upon loan to make this last investment 
in the years referred to had only just liquidated that debt, then I should say, 
thU the loan was territorial; but I cannot see where the debt to commerce 
can have existed previously to that time. 

4882. In stating, as you did, that the whole of the commercial establish- 
ments were defrayed out of the revenues, were you aware that, in the interest 
account delivered in by Mr. Melvill, the full expense of maintaining the 

'seltlemeols, previously to 170 S, is charged to the trade; and do you not 
know, that in all the accounts subsequent to 1780, the commercial expen- 
diture is distinctly charged?— The amount charged by Mr. Melvill is 
precisely that which, in tlie account from the committee of proprietors, is 
stated to have been the annual expense of the establishment between 1750 
and 1745. t 

4883. Vo you not know, tliat in all the accounts subsequent to I78O the 
commercial expenditure is distinctly charged ? — I see in the Estimate that 
there is a column for commercial charges not included in the invoices ; and 
in my evidence I stated distinctly that 1 conceived that all the establishments, 
territorial as well as corameraal, had been paid out of the revenues up to 
J 775-79, which was as far as 1 had seen the accounts; and I did not extend 
my remark beyond that year. 

4884. Does it not appear from Mr. JVfelviH's statement, that if the territory 
had been charged interest on the sums which the commerce expended in 
acquiring it, the amount of such charge would have greatly exceeded the 
charge of establishments from which the commerce was released in 1765? — 

I have no doubt of it. 

4885. You say that the error which you have committed, under the head 
of batta, is one into which you could not help falling, from the structure of 
the accounts ; have you forgotten that the accounts of the Committees of 
177s and 1752, from which you say you prepared your statements, distin- 
guish, in separate columns, the profit and loss on exports from Europe 
from the profit and loss from batta, &c. which columns you have mixed ; and 
do you not see that you had the means, in a great measure, of avoiding the 

confiision 
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20 Sept. 1831. confusion ,to which your refer? — My object in considering the account was 

to bring it into as small a compass.as possible, and I threw the gains and 

I. Lmgtw, Lsq. i^gggg one head, because I conceived there could be no reason for 
making them distinct in auch an account as that was. There are, un- 
doubtedly, two columns, one of which is headed, Gains and Losses on 
European Goods, and the other is headed, Gains and Losses arising on Batla, 
at Factories, on India Goods, &c. I concluded both to be commercial, and 
therefore threw them together. 

4886. You said that the losses upon coinage must equally have been 
incurred in both branches ; but by your mode of stating this head of account, 
have you not thrown the whole of such loss on the trade ? — have undoubtedly 
thrown the whole loss upon the trade, because I conceived, when I drew up 
the account, that it was purely commercial. I should have conceived it 
quite natural, when territorial payments have been made which requiied the 
allowance of batta upon them, that the whole sum, both the original sum 
and the premiums upon it, would have been entered in the charges as the 
sum paid. 

4887* Are you not satisfied now that they ought not to be wholly charged 
to the trade?— 'From Mr. Melvill’s explanation ] suppose that it is so ; but at 
the same time I conceive that there must also have been similar batta upon 
the commercial payments and receipts, and that probably, therefore, they arc 
both included in that. Mr. Melvill’s expression, I think, is not a very positive 
one, he says, they must have accrued to the territory.” i , i 

4888. You referred to the Ninth Report of 1783, to show that a heavy 
loss was incurred on the transmission of investment from India. Supposing 
such to be the fact, and that the Company’s commerce was a medium for 
the conveyance of territorial tribute, is it not obvious that the loss which 
may Imve been so sustained was territorial and not commercial in its 
character? — I should say not- I should say that if the Company were 
gaining upon their commercial transactions, and managed those well, they 
ought to have made the investment in such a manner as not to incur a great 
loss by the transmission of it. I should think it very hard if the territory 
were to be burtbened for the mismanagement of the Board of Trade at 
Calcutta. 

4889. You are aware that £400,000 a year, was paid to the Government as 
a tribute from India. Suppose that, for the purpose of meeting that and other 
charges in this country, goods were sent home ; if there was a loss upon those 
goods, ought it not to foil upon territory ? — I should then say that the surplus 
revenue had tm ned out less than was expected, that it paid so many hundred 
^ousaod pounds in Bengal, but that when it came to be sent to this country 
it turned out so much less, but not that the difference was any debt to be 
charged upon the territory. 

4890. Supposing that the surplus be deficient, which renders it necessary 
to derive additional funds from other sources, does it not come to the same 

' thing 
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thing as if you charged it as a debt ?— Tt does not appear that it has been 
altogether dedcient j 'for though it has rendered the sum realized small, yet 
there has been a sum realized. ‘ 

■' 4S91. You seemed to think, from 10 per cent, having been added to the 
invoice cost of all exports from England, that the territory must have borne 
a portion of the commercial charges of such exports j is not the difference 
between the invoice cost, including that 10 per cent, and the sale amount, 
stated 'in the Indian accounts as profit or loss, and consequently, can any 
part of the charges comprized in the 10 per cent, have possibly entered into 
the charge on the Indian territory? — I think 1 have been misunderstood 
there. 1 did not say that any part of the commercial charges upon those 
goods had been defrayed by the territory, but that from the 10 per cent 
having been added to the invoice cost ^nd that 10 per cent, having been 
understood to include part of the expenses of the establishment at home, 
and as the whole amount of the invoices had been charged in that Account 
at p. 256* of ray evidence, as supply towards the purchase ofthe investment, 
therefore the whole, including part of the expense of the establishment had 
been considered as supply. 

4892. Supposing that from this country £1,000 was sent and 10 per cent, 
as charges put upon that and that in India it sells for £1,200, which is 
stated as the amount realized, under what circumstances can you say that any 
portion of that is borne by the Indian territoiy ?— If the £1,200 is stated as 
part of the supply, that £1,200 has not been actually expended by the Com* 
pany, except by taking in part of the charges of the establishment In the 
form of these accounts all supplies from England go in part provision of the 
investment, and what they do not supply has been supplied by the territory. 
The expense of part of the establishment has therefore been considered as part 
of the supply towards the provision of the investment, and only the difference 
has been chaiged. 

4893. Has the supply been any more than what the goods realized upon 

the spot? — No. ' 

4894. Does it not appear that, previously to 17C5, the Company, m their 
commercial character, incurred an expense for the maintenance of settlements 
in India beyond the revenues ? — Previous to 1765, 1 should consider the whole 
of that, both the revenues and the expense of the establishment, to be part of 
their commercial charges. If they could not carry on their commerce with* 
out having expensive establishments, trdops and forts, then those arc part of 
the commercial charges. If tire Company had never acquired territory, 
there could be no other source to pay them from but the commercial profits. 

4895. Must not the territorial assets which existed in 1765 have been 
tho property of the Company in their commercial character ? — Certainly. 

4 S 9 G. It would appear that you have endeavoured to" controvert Mr. 
^lelvilPs assertion, tliat in 1765 the assets left with (he territory more than 

equalled 


20 S^pu 1831. 
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20 SLjU. 1831. equalled the territorial debt at that lime; would you consider an official 

document, prepared' from the records, sufficient authority to substantiate 

T Lmgfon^Esii. Helvill’s assertion?— I should have no hesitation in admitting it. 1 
beg leave to say, that perhaps I did not admit so distinctly that I had rnade 
an oversight as to the assets at the period referred to, as I did In speaking 
with regard to the second period. I stated, however, what I considered 
tended to show that Mr. Melvill had made more of the subject than there 
was in it. 

4897. You have objected to Mr. MeWill’s charge of interest upon the 
sums expended -in the wars, and one of }our grounds of objection is, that 
it accrues before the wars reached Bengal ; do you not know that valuable 
territory was acquired at Madras by means of those wars, and how can jou 
reconcile a charge of Interest In the one case and not in the other?— One 
has been accustomed to speak of the acquisition of tenitory, and of the 
acquisition of the Dewannee, as having taken place at the same time. I am 
aware that they had some territory at Madras, but to what extent I do not 
know. That territory was, howescr, lost during the course of the war, 
and must be said to have been reconquered by this country, since it was 
recovered for them by the conditions of the peace. 

489S. You said that the territorial branch got no advontage from the money 
spent in the acquisition of the territory ; is not the trade to be considered as 
the agent by which the territory was acquired ; and the object now being to 
ascertain what has been expended on the territorial distinct from the com* 
merciai account, should not the sum which trade, as the agent, expended 
in obtaining the territory, be stated as a charge incurred on the teiritorial 
account ? — The whole of my argument has been to show that it ought not ; 
and I cannot conceive that the territory could have derived any ad\antage 
from the £5,069,000, supposing that the event of the war had fallen out 
otherwise, and the Company had not become possessed of the countiy. iVere 
I to judge from what has occurred in the other colonial possessions of this 
country, I should saythe£5,069,0CK) would not have been exacted from India 
as a debt. There is no colony which has not cost the country much money, 
and J believe naitber the GoyeriMijent niv tfc© rcwte.wf'Jate its 

exaction from the colony in any case. 

4899* Supposing the country which has been acquired to be a valuable 
acquisition, has this country been benefited by the expenditure of the five 
millions ?— I dare say it has, and the Company too. 

4900. You have expressed an opinion, that the increase of territorial assets 
in 1793 , as compared with 1780, roust have been very tiifling; hive you 
any foundation for that opinion, or for believing that Mr. Melvill overstated 
•the amount when he said (4472) it was £2,161,329?— Upon a comparison 
^ of the assets from 1792-3 to ITO 8 . 9 , 1 find the proportion of the cash and 
bills on hand to the whole of the assets has been from about one-fourth to 
one-eighth of tlie whole. In the three last years of that period it amounted 

to 
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to as ranch as one thin! of the whole j but I conceive that one’-fourth of the 20 5ept. iggi. 

whole is all that we can conceive to have been the addition. The remainder . 

of the £2,l6l,S29 assets had no right to come into the account at all, ' Esq. 

bedau^e the greatest part of them had been already paid for and entered in 
the charges. The different heads of assets arc, cash and bills, stores, 5:c. 

When the stores are purchased, they arc entered in the charges, and they 
must not bo entered again in the increase of assets j the same as to the 
advances for salt and opium. When those advances were first made, they 
must Ijave been entered in the salt and opium accounts ; and therefore, if 
those were now to be reckoned in assets, as an addition to the applica- 
tiou of funds in that account, they would be charged double. Of course, as 
no statement of the assets in 1780 is given, it must be mere guess work ; but 
I should think tliat one*fourth is ali that ought to have been considered by 
me as increase of assets, 

4901. You mean that you have not sufficient documents before you to 
show that there was an increase of assets to the extent of £2,100,000?— I 
said, that by a comparison of the total receipts anti disbursements in the 

account at p. 250* of my evidence, some idea might be formed of it. It • l’age352. 

appears that the total receipt in tlie sixteen years was £79,CC2,OO0, and the 

total disbursement £75,930,000 ; so that of those assets I think it is fair to 

presume that upwards of £3,000,000 existed in 178O. What tlie exact amount 

was in 1792*5 I do not recollect j it may have been what Mr. Jlelvlll says; 

but of that £2,100,000 a considerable part must have already been entered 

in the charges. 

4902. Witli respect to sum'^ written off between 178O and 1793, do you 
mean to say that they should not be included in the charges, supposing them 
to be of a territorial nature ? — I should think it wouhl not be possible exactly 
to say whether they should or slraiild not until one knew of what they con- 
sisted.. Supposing they are of a territorial nature, I think it is still very 
possible that they bad no rigljt to come In. Mr. Melvlll slates one item 
whJcIi J should decidedly say had no ry»ht to come in. He says it will be 
seen that a considerable amount of debt from the Nabob remained for future 
adjustment. If that debt from the nabob was owing for money lent to him 
out of the revenues, it might be a proper thing to write off, but if it was only 
a sum which he was to pay by treaty, and which had never been received, it 
could not go out of the receipts. 

4903. ^73 it to be understood that all sums of that nature written ofij which 
you have omitted in your figured statement, are omissions to be supplied as 
Mr. Melvill has pointed out ?— With regard to the losses written off*, 1 should 
entertain great doubts about it ; I think no opinion can be entertained as tp 
the propriety of that sum, either in the periwi that is now spoken of, or in 
the period from 1792-S to 1808-9, in my account, where I have introduced if, 
but with a strong impression that it ought not to be there. I think no opinion 

5 C can 
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20 Sept 1831 cin be formed upon it till it shall be explained from the India House what 
those losses were. 

T langtcm, fsg Supposing that mone) has been lent or has been expended for the 

Nabob of the Carnatic, then you allo\y it is a territorial debt ?— Supposing 
that money has been expended for him in the course of the wars, I should say 
that that money bad been already charged to the territory m the military 
charges of that period, and therefore if it is said you must pay us a million in 
reimbursement of those charges, and that sum is notafterwards received, yet 
that debt, though a loss to be written off, is no additional outgoing, because 
It has already gone once out of the account when it occurred in the military 
charges There are other cases which may be conceived, actually of a tern* 
tonal character, which would not have to come into such an account For 
instance, suppose there are arrears of revenue which are deemed irrecoverable, 
and are therefore written off, as they have never been received, they could 
not be entered as outgoings 

4905 If any of those charges which were written off were distinctly tern* 
tonal, ought they not to be placed against the territory as a charge?— I 
should say it is impossible to know that without knowing the nature of them, 
because there are some terntoiial charges which ought not to come m, as for 
instance, this very charge of the nabob, 1 think, in aH probabihty, ought not to 
come in, because it was not an actual outlay, or if it was an outlay, it is 
probably already included in the military charges 

4906 Should you conceive that no sum should be written off as a ternto 
rial asset which had not been included in some previous account as a receipt 
from the territory I should think it ouglit not In explanation of these 
answers relating to the ‘ losses written off,” 1 beg leave tosaj, that my 
meaning is not that debts irrecoverable, ind which have been entered on the 
books ss assets, should not be written off, but that they should not be entered 
into accounts professing to give the receipts and the outgoings, as outgoings, 
such as in my account for the third period, and the estimate I presented for 
the second period 

4907 Have you not adroitfed, ibat by cwrecliog mwtake intov^hwh 
you fell regarding the debt from I78O to J 79 S, and by adding the year 
1792 S, omitted 111 your Statement, there is £ 820,000 to be deducted trom 
the sum with which }Ou held commerce chargeable?—! have said so , but 
I must beg leave to remind the Committee, that when I first gave in that 
account, 1 stated it to be a mere estimate, for which I had very insufficient 
documents, and I was endeavouring this morning to correct tint account 
according to the observations of Mr Melvill, and according to that, I should 
certainly make out that there w is a balance against the territory dining 
that period , but still not nearly to the amount that Mr. Melvill does 

4908 As there was a serious terutonal deficit in I78O 81 , and as you have 
omitted that year also, would not the supply of that omission still further 
lessen the sum for which )ou consider commerce responsible^— No doubt it 

would 
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would. In the estimate -I made this morning I have so included it. I have 
taken the deficiency in 1780-81 from the average of Ihe three following 
years, which would reduce the net surplus ; but the account of 1792-93 
being taken in, in which there was a considerable surplus, that would have 
to be added. 

4909. As there were no complete statements of the Company's, affairs 
before Parliament for the whole of the period from I78O to 1793, do you 
think that any conclusions can safely be drawn from statements prepared 
from other and unauthentic materials ?— No ; I certainly never thought that 
my account was one that could claim any such confidence, 

4910. Did you make up your estimate from any unauthorized statements? 
— I took it from a compendium which was published in 1802. The docu- 
ments were not printed at that time ; and I stated in my evidence, that to 
have got the originals here in manuscript would have been a work of gieat 
difficulty and labour, and therefore, I took the compendium, which was 
published by an officer of the India House in 1802; and, so far as I have 
been able to compare the amount of the receipts and the disbursements 
contained in that compendium, and also in the Appendixes to the Second 
and Third Report, I found that they agreed, and therefore I concluded that 
the whole was correct. 

4911. As far as you have been able to compare the statements since pub- 
lished with those in the compendium, have you found them correct?— Yes. 

4912. Have the home charges been included in those statements? — The 
home charges were not to be found In the compendium, and therefore I 
had no other course to pursue hut to take the average for the nearest years 
for which tlie accounts were given. 

491s. With regard to interest upon the crorc of rupees which was to be 
advanced to commerce annually under the Act of 1793, did not Mr. IVlelvili 
(4493) simply contend that interest should be charged for the whole period, 
and was it not solely in reference to your having made the charge partial 
that he submitted that in that view interest should accrue on the sum iq 
which India failed to fulfil her engagement under the Act of 1793? — In 
my last examination I admitted that I thought interest ought also to be 
charged from 1781, because in the Act of the 21st Geo. Ill, which I was 
not aware of when I made my former remarks, I found that the Government 
was to partake in the commercial {irofits as well as in tlie surplus revenue 
■from that period, and therefore I think interest ought to go from thence. 

4914. Why do you stop at 178O? — Because from that period the whole 
of the commercial as well as the revenue surplus profits were taken from the 
Company, and claimed to be divided between the Government and the 
Company, and therefore it was no longer competent for the Company to 
dispose of the revenues, and appiopriate them, after they had been restricted 
5C2 to 
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to their dividends solely That tvas the ground upon which I suggested 
the interest account in the first instance 

4915 Then are the Committee to understand that you consider that the 
accounts of the East India Company ought to have been made up from 1780, 
in the form of debtor and creditor, the same as any merchant would have 
made up his accounts, as the public weie, by Act of Parliament, to parti 
cipate in the net surplus?— The Acts do not say anything about interest to 
be charged , but I think it would be fair that it should be charged 

4916 Do not the Acts direct the appropriation of a certain surplus?-- 
They do 

4917 How would any surplus be ascertained unless the account of in 
lerest on both sides, as regatds territory and commerce, were kept ?— That 
is the way m which 1 suggested it 

4918 "Why should jou not go back to an earlier peuod — "Because m 
the earlier period the Goiernment did not claim to participate in the com 
mercial profits 

4919 Then you allow that the £400,000 which was derived from tern 
tory 13 not commercial but terntonai ’ — I conceive it is part of the territorial 
surplus revenue 

49^0 If )ou wish to make that account between territory and commerce 
correct, antecedently to 1780, would not you conceive yourself called upon 
to make a debtor and creditor account, as regards interest?— I do not knon 
that I should I think that the Acts of I767 and 1769j and the subsequent 
ones, gave the Company full licence to take the surplus revenues and appro 
priate them to theoiseUes, subject to the share they claimed out of them , 
therefore, provided the Coropanj confined themselves to that surplus, I 
think they were not liable for interest upon iv 

4921 In the Company’s making out an account between commerce and 
terntoi y, was it not equally incumbent that an account of intei est should be 
kept, to enable them to make that distinction at the time as well as after- 
wards? — Perhaps it might, they could have no just view ot the result of 
their concerns without it 

49‘’2 Does not the Act of 1793 provide for the supplj of the crore to 
the trade before mentioning the discharge of debt?— It does The 107th 
clause provides, first, for the payment of those sums which would have to 
be paid if there had been no clause of appropriation , then it prescribes the 
crore to be paid, and after that it says, that if at any time the debt shall be 
reduced, either by payments m India, 01 by transfer to England of any part 
of the debt, the advance to commerce may be increased in proportion as the 
interest in India is reduced, if the Company’s commerce require it , if it do 
further surplus shall be apjjhed in liquidation of 

492s Mas not the debt to be discharged by bills upon England?— 

leaves 
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leaves it open that payments might also be made in liquidation of debt in 
India. i 

4924. Before there could be a discharge, ^asitnot an indispensable pre- 
requisite that the million sterling should have been paid ? — ^I'be Legislature 
must have had some cause for making the separation ; and I consider that 
though, in framing those two clauses, a view has always been had to the one 
in the provisions of the other, yet still that each clause ought to be fulfilled 
and obeyed in itself, -so far as it can be. 

- 4925. Do you think the Legislature would have made an enactment 
compelling the Company to pay such and such sums, the £500,000 to go to 
Government, and the remainder to be paid in other ways, unless they had 
supplied the means of so doing, by giving them this crore of lupees? — It 
is very possible that the profits of the Company, even without the crore of 
rupees, might have sufficed to do that, and the 111th clause does not allude 
to the crore, though no doubt the advance of it had been in contemplation 
wlien those payments were enacted j but there is a great distinction between 
the way in which the crore is mentioned, and the 1*500,000 to be paid into 
the Exchequer. Mr, Melvill considers that the territory was bound by law 
to yield the crore annually to commerce, but the fourth head of appro- 
priation merely states, that the crore shall be advanced for investment ; and 
in speaking of the £600,000 paid to Government, it say?, that if in any 
year the whole of this shall not have been paid, in the following year, after 
the completion of that head of appropriation, any surplus shall be employed 
in paying up the deficiency that remained ; and if at any future time there 
shotdd be a surplus after paying up those appropriations, and all the 
deficiencies there may Itave been in the payment into the Exchequer, 
that then that surplus shall be applied also in liquidation of the debt; 
therefore it shows that there was an intention that that should .be com- 
pulsory, but it says nothing of the kind with regard to the crore. 

4926. Is not that always with the understanding that the prior clause is 
to be enforced ?— The second head of appropriation in the 11 1th clause is, 
that £500,000 shall be applied in the reduction of Indian debt, but that 
clause does not make it comptdsory, in case this has been omitted in any 
one year, to make it good in another. 

4927* Does it not take it as a whole ? — No, it distinctly makes a provision 
for any deficiency in the payment of the £500,000 into the Exchequer. But 
I beg leave to observe, that 1 neither wish to attach any value lo my own 
opinions, nor do 1 think that much more ought to be attached to Mr. Mel- 
vilPs, upon a disputed clause in an Act of Parliament. 

4928. You were understood to object to the practice of bringing arrears 
of allowances into the account as debts before they are entered as charges; 
are you not aware that the Company's revenue and charge accounts com- 
prise cash transactions only, and ought not the quick stock accounts to 

contain 
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20i«pt.l831. contain all debts? — I conceive that if the accounts are kept as described by 

Mr. Melvill, upon the footing of double-entry, that wherever an amount is 

T.Lnt\gton,Es<]. entered as a debt owing to a person, it must be entered on the other hand 
into the cliarges out of which that debt arises. It appears from his answer 
that the allowances are entered in as a debt, but not entered in as a chafgej 
therefore it appears to me inconsistent with the assertion that they are kept 
by double-entry as merchants* accounts. 

4929. Upon what principle do you consider that £1,^09,824, which is the 
excess of floating debt, should be charged to commerce ?■— The difference is 
only £764,527. I have no other data to go upon in making the interest 
account but the annual increase or decrease of the debt. If the debt had 
been adjusted for ever)' year, I might then have taken the exact increase or 
decrease ; and if the Second Appendix to the Third Report is to be 
explained as I have now heard, that the allowances really are not entered as 
debts or as charges till they are actuallypaiil, an adjustment may be required. 
It can only be made upon knowing in what manner each year U adjusted, 
because it is impossible to know in what year the actual payments have sub- 
sequently been made. 

4930. IVhy is it put to commerce rather than to territory ?— -It is not put to 
commerce. I have explained in my first evidence, in answer 291S, the way 
in which I have made up the account, Mr. Melvill, in his evidence, objects 
to the system 1 have pursued, and says it is erroneous ; and in my last exami- 
nation 1 staled the reasons why I conceive that system perfectly applicable in 
tliis case. The reasons I assigned were.that though the principle Iliave followed 
would not be applicable in a mercantile concern, where there are many debts 
and credits arising, yet with the territory it appears to me to be perfectly 
applicable, because they have not many applications of their funds, except 
to the commerce and for government, and all the outgoings are regularly 
detailed ; now, if all tliose are brought into account, I conceive there caii be 
no other party winch can have got the funds for which no account can be 
given, except the commerce, ’i here may occasionally be occurrences where 

\'»wvt;TittVTnadfc flrusir appearance in 

and an adjustment might be required j but then no person can show it except 
the Company. I may suppose the instance of a cashier having made a defal- 
cation, that of course would be an application of the funds for which com- 
merce would not be answerable, and if such a thing happened, it would of 
course have to be placed to their credit. 

4931. You have said that the diflerence is £761, 527; Is there not aUo a 
difference upon that account of £500,000 paid to government in participation 
oftlie revenues, which you ime charged to commerce ? — I have not clufgod 
it to commerce ; 1 have left it out of the territorial account for adjustment, 
but I conceive lliat having been, in the third head of appropriation in the lUth 
clause, decidedly stated that it shall be paid out of the commercial surplus 
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profit, it ought to have gone out of that fund, and not to be charged out of 
the territory. > 

49S2. 'Have you any observation to make with respect to the third omis- 
sion, namely, £520,799, being the amount paid in bills of exchange beyond 
that charge in the accounts, owing to the rale at wliich the bills were drawn 
being an excess of the rales at which the accounts were stated ? — I gave in my 
former evidence an explanation of that likewise ; that I have not introduced 
it into the account, because it did not appear to have been any specific pay- 
ment, but I left it as a subject of adjustment, because the Third Report had 
already named it as such. If my orginal account were here, it would be seen 
that upon the back of it 1 have set down all those subjects which I conceive 
would require adjustment. 

4933. There is another item of £250,081, being the sum applied to St. 
Helena by the Board, in excess of remittances of that kind from St. Helena? 
— My answer to that is, that I think Mr. Melvill is wrong in supposing there 
is such an omission in my account. I have stated in ray evidence in wliat 
manner I have entered the charges for St- Helena. In Appendix 51 to the 
Fourth Report, it is stated, that the charges or losses at St, Helena had 
been adjusted to the sum of £l,046,648j that was therefore the total 
charge of St. Helena, including every thing, but not specifying the manner 
in which it 'arose, nor do I find in the Report any account of the adjust- 
ment; but I have taken that as the basis, and allowed for the whole ot that 
charge; the rest of the explanation will be seen in my former evidence. 

4934. Have you taken into consideration the amount of Increase of assets 
in St. Helena, and do you not know that they must have been to a great 
degree created by supplies which do not enter into the charges ? — No, I have 
not made any allowance for increase of assets at St. Helena. 

4935. You have stated that there might be adjustments ; in what manner 
is the insurance account of the East-lndia Company brought into their 
accounts, and where are the losses debited that have occurred ? — No insurance 
account has been published in the accounts. 

4936. Have you made no alldwance for any losses by sea or capture in any 
of those accounts? — I have not entered them in the account, but I have 
stated that the subject is'one that might require adjustment. 

4937. ' You appeal to have in some cases charged to the territory, and in 
others omitted to charge to it what were termed doubtful items in 181 1 ; are 
the Committee to understand that jou have done this merely upon your own 
judgment? — ^Undoubtedly, only upon my own judgment ; but I have stated 
those heads which I have omitted in the list of adjustments which had to be 
made, and I stated in my last evidence, that with respect to those items 
wliich 1 bad included in the territorial account, I had a strong impression, 
not only that some of them required adjustment, being described as doubifiil 
by the Select Committee, but 1 had doubts entirely with regard to some of 
them, namely, the losses written off. 


20 Sept 1831. 
T. t-angtWi 


4938. You 
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20 Sept 1831. ' ' 4938. Ytiw J>ave expressed doubts as to the accuracy of the fact stated by 
-L ' j^jr^Meivill. that the cost and charges of all ih& commercial consignments from 
T. Langton, Esq .gepcoolen have always been credited to the territory in the home accounts ; 

what further evidence do you require than that of the officer responsible for 
the correctness of what he asserts ? — I am not aware that any other authority 
would he required ; but 1 mentioned the circumstance, as one very eStra- 
■ ordinary, that there were Directors upon the Select Committee who inust 
of tbe cwcacustance, aad that tUcy sUoald l\a.ve allowed tliat 
lemark to be made in the Third Report, and the account placed amongst the 
doubtful item®, when the same explanation which Mr. Melvill now gives 
would- have at once cleared up the matter, and caused that remark to be ex* 
punged ; and as no such steps appeared to have been taken by those Djrec- 
tors'who were upon the Committee at that time, I thought it possible that 
Mr. Melvill might have been in error. I do not doubt lus accuracy, but the 
most accurate man may commit errors. 

4939. referred to certain discrepancies between the account of the 

receipts and payments in England, dated at the India Board the 14th of 
January l$S0, and an account of the transactions between the tenitorial 
and the commercial branches, dated at the India House, the 2d of June 1830 } 
do you not know that those accounts differ in principle ; how then can you 
expect a precise accordance in detail i and are you not aware that the ac- 
counts furnished by the Board, as stated by Mr. Leach last year, are pre- 
pared from the annual accounts of the Company, which are required tube 
made up quickly for Farliament, and that the Company’s account of 2d of 
June 1830. contains all adjustments subsequently effected ?— I slated, when 
I mentioned those discrepancies, that 1 bad no doubt they could be explained, 
but that, as the public have no means, and I may say. Members of ti'c 
House, and even of the Committee, have no other means of judging of 
those matters than from the accounts published, if they do not afford the 
means of coming to any correct conclusions, they are very insufficient for the 
purpose for which they were intended. The discrepancies are such, that 
whether contained in the same account, or in different accounts, the items 
are at least the same; and how the differences should occur is almost 
inexplicable ; why, for instance, a cast-iron bridge should be said in the one 
to have cost £4,000, and in another £5,000 odd, and various other items. 
Here is a list of the different receipts and payments, with the differences 
between them 
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Comparison of the several Heads of Tiibritomal Receipts and Payments in 20 btpt 18.11. 

, England, as contained m the General Statement, No 21 , of Papers dated India 

Board, 14 th Janunrj 1830 (Parliamentary No 22 , of 1830 ), and in the Statement T. iMngtcni, 12 sq 
of Account hetivoen the Territorial and Comm^ial Branches, Ac , dated India ^ 

House, 2 d June 1830 (Parliamentary No 499 , of 1830 ) 


RECEIPTS 

1 Of Government, on account of the claims of the Public 

s Bills for supplies to public service in In- T q Stale* 
dia, de. . . . . . • i ' 

Bills drawn in the Company's favour, forN 

supplies furnished from terntoria] funds > Statement 
in India . .. J 

3 Netproduceofbullioorcmittedrromlndia Gen State> 
Net produce of bullion received per Stir- stajgmgnt 


> Gen Statet. 


ling Castle, from Fort St George 
Advances in India to owners of Com- 
pany 8 ships . . 

Blits drawn by the Court on India . Statement 
Net produce of epiccs sold in the year . . Statement 
disbursement (deducted from Uie credits ta| 
p 33* of StatecneoO m England and China,) 
on account of the Public included in the Statement 
Company (Claims upon Government ui thel 
territorial department . . J 


j PAYMENTS 

8 Passage ofhlilitary and supplies on the voyage 
o Interest, tinlrng fund, charges and repayment of loan T 
from the Public in 1812 .. J 

to. Bills for cash received by the Indian") ^ State* 

'' i,ovemments .. J 

Bills for eBVets of oQlccrs deceased . . Statement 
tl Bills of exchange for interest of debt Gen State*. 
Amount of payments actually inadeonN 
account of bills of exchange drawn > Statement 
rorintercstonlndiandebt,i8l4*i5 J 

12 OfHcers* pay on furlough and retirement.. Gen State*. 

OfBctrs pay . £147,6091 c,„, 

Off reckoning funds 135,692! 

13 Political freight and demurrage . . Gen. State*. 

Political freight nnd demurrage, exclu.") 

five of amount charged on exports . . J atatemcni 

~ Carried forward . 


P 33 

•33I 

'“ll 


t 3 ». 

i:} 


£ 

103 223 


142,756 


7,891 

154,521 


732 406 
74 639 


657.767 


79,101 

244,044 

13,136 

834,022 

283,301 

51,081 


1,504,685 


■ Appmdji to Rerortor the LonTi Committee, 895. * tDlto^p 651. 


General 
Statement from 
the Ind a Board 


£. 

103,223 • 


143.557 


324,107 . 

37.481 


I 608,368 


79.109 

244,044 

1 

13.136, 

834.323 


283 993 


72,610 


j 1.527.215 
I D cto, ^ sot 




f 20 Sept. 183 h 
1 Langton, hsq. 
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I PAYMENTS-eonfwwi/ t 

Brought fonrard . • 

14 Political charges general / • Gen State- 

Political charges general,' exclusive of 1 Statement. 

advances recoverable m India / 

15 Military and marine stores for export .. Gen. Statei 
Territorial stores tjxported from Eng- 1 

land (0 India i 

16 ChargesPrinceofWales Wand.expott®\ Statei- 

provided . . . - • • - / 

Temtocal notes exported from Eng-I 
land to Prince of Wales Island . . J 

17. Charges, Bencoolen, bills paid £3,741 'I Gen- Stale*. 

Ditto ditto .. exports provided 800 J 
’ Bills drawn from Uencooleitdischarged) 
w England .. .. £3.74ol 

I TerritorTal Stores exported to > 

Bencoolen ,, ,, 4,78el 

18 Charges, St Helena, bills paid £49,343 \ 

Ditto ditto -- exports provided 39,^3 J 
Bills drawn fiom sr Helena, discharg^ ' 
in England . . £44 14b 

Sundry expeoses on account 
of at. Helena .. .. 5.304 1 

Territorial scores exported > Statement 

from England to St Helena 65,833 
Ditto exported from China 
and cheCape of Good Hope 
to St Helena .. .. 33,396 

ig Carnatic debts, interest on rv 

• ^177,981 L 

f Ditto, salaries and current f 

charges 4,850 J, 

' Carnatic fund . .. i Statement 

90 Cast-iron bridge and steam engine . Gen. State*. 
Cast iron bridge, &c for the Nabob of 1 t-. - 
Code , . , i Satemeot. 

31 Payments at China and the Cape to 011-4 . 

Iitary oftcers, hia Majesty’s navy, do / Statement 
S3. Advance* to public institstioos, and re-4 o- v 

papibleinMia . .1 St!rt=a.mrt 

33 Java prize agents, on account of 
perty deposited in Indta^ 

34 On account of Gavemment, expeditions) o , 

toJava,&c.,Bndotl>CTKrvvces . j Gem Stated 
35. Bills from AmboTns, Banda, Ac , and 1 ^ r. . 
d.UE»»n«p!«5 .J .. . I <=<■”• Emk' 


* itppmdatoBejiortofLordi Commtetee,pt^8G4,n ] 


StsttmcAl (rom the 
India House 

1 General 
StaCeinentPOU) 
the India Bosrd 



£. ■ 

* 

J, 504.685 

“1.5*7.215 

“I 

983316 

966,842 


405.33& 

. ( 

-X 381,435 



6,7^0 

' ‘aj 


' - 

1 

s^a. 

4,581 


‘ 


1 

I48,6 >o 

79006 

•a) 

\ ' ’ 

' 

1 

“I 

180,930 

1 

i89.83t 

SgJ 


-5 t 


1 5.744 

4.0'’9 



*3 

15.713 


*9 

30,39* 

- 

- 

- 

166,^521' 

- 

i- 

62,455 

- 

- 

io,»6i* 

£ 

2,604,963 

3,699,)05 
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l 4&40 "Does It appear' that the xtccoi^nts are raadfe up precisely for the 
same period ? — They profess to be for the same period. 

^ 4941. Have not you found differences much greater in accounts after the 
lapse of a number of years ? — My obseriatton went^to sho\V, that the Board 
Of Contiol IS scarce]} an efficient check Non I will take one item Here 
IS political freight and demurrage, stated in the account from the Board of 
Control to be £7^>hlO, for ihe year 3814 15, and then here is political 
freight and demurrage, exclusive of amount charged on exports, £51,081. 
Itnould appear, therefore, that the difference of £21, 000 may l»a\e beeri 
a commercial charge , but the Board of Control appears to have been under 
tiie impression that the whole was a terntonal charge, for it is enumerated 
amongst the terntonal charges in that General Statement 

4942 does it follow th-it it is a commercial charge’ — ^Because it is 
said in that statement made up at the India House, in which the territory is 
debited, that it is debited only £51,000 under (hat head, and it sa^s, 
” exclusive of the amount charged on exports ” I therefore suppose that 
the difference may be the amount excluded 

4943 Might not it just as easily be supposed that it was political exports? 
p — ^Then I think it would ha\ e been debited to the territory in the Statement. 
■* It appears odd that the territory should only be debited with £51,000 now, 

after the adjustment at the India House • 

4944 Arejou not aware that the only accounts from which the Board 

of Control could make up those returns must be terrilorial, for tliat the 
fioard Ins no control over the Company's commercial accounts?—*! think, 
since the Act of 1813, they have also a control o\er tlie commercial con- 
cerns , *■ 

4945 You Mere understood to say, when speaking of the forbearance of 

the public towards the Company, that under the Act of the 21 Geo III, 
three fonrths of the actual increase of the Company’s assets should have 
pone into the coffers of the state, do you mean balance of assets, after 
deducting debts ? — I mean the clear surplbs profits, after making allowance 
fer the £ iOGfOWi which cs sud to frtre been paid ta Gai’entateftt f that 
ought to have b'etn part of the sh'ire of Government ^ 

, 4916 Then are the Committee to understand that the commercial capita/ 
amounted at the close of 1814 to £20,302,764 ’ — So it is stated in the 
Tebruary Papers ^ 

4947 Are you not aware that that is the gross amount?—! conceive, 
from the expression^ here, that it is the net balance^ after deducting all 
ifieir debt'*, excepting the six millions of capital, and without reference to 
the home bond debt f 

49 tS Then, if it should pr^ove to be the gross capital, jour computations, 
founded upon tint, must be erroneous —They would be, no doubt, but! 
think *it IS clearlj the net hS^ets, exclusue of the home-bond debt 
5 D 9* 4949 In 

-w. t* • 


SOgepi 1631 
T Langton E‘i(j 
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20 Sept 1831 
T Langlon, Jlsq 


27 Sept 1831 
J SuUxvm, Esq 


494-9 In refernn" to the guarantee fund of twelve millions proposed by 
the Act of J79S, and stating that the public were, previously to the Act of 
ISIS, entitled to all beyond that, and consequently that Parliament made n 
present to the Company of the excess of commeicial assets beyond that 
sum, do you not know that the guarantee fund must have been formed 
during the progress of the Company's affairs, and consequently that it must 
have been a securit) surplus to the cipiral employed in their traded — My 
answer is, that tlie clause claiming the liquidaijon of any debt to the Exche- 
quer, in consequence of omitted payments of the annual £500,000 from the 
assets of the Company, above £12,000,000, takes no notice of the guanntee 
fund, nor can, according to the Act, the guarantee fund be formed till 
afiei the debt has been reduced to £2,000,000 in India, and to £1,500,000 
in Fngland , but the debt, instead of being reduced, is increased, therefore 
theie was no opportunity for the formation of the guarantee fund » but, if 
that period had arrived, any further surplus profit, after payment of the 
£500,000 into the Exchequer, was to be divided into sixths, one sixth to 
go to the Company, and the other five sixths to go to the formation of the 
guarantee fund 


j MaittSf 27” die SeptembnSf 1831. 

Sir James Macdonaid, Bart in the Chair 


JOHN SULLIVAN, Esq again called in, and examined 

4950 Ake there any points upon which jou wish to offer Bny'explanatioq 
of your former evidence^ — -I was desired to state the amount of the original 
assessment of the province of Coimbatoor, as determined by the siirve}, as 
well as the produce of the revenue, in the first year of the assessment 
Upon referring to the accounts, 1 find that the assessment amounted to 
38,56,588 rupees, this was the assessment upon the waste, as well as upon 
the occupied lands, the land occupied in that) ear, and liable to assess- 
ment, was 1 , 009,670 acres which paid 21,17,554 rupees, the land now 
occupied, and liable to assessment, is 1,444 07 S acres, paying an assessment 
of 21, 58,0 19 rupees, so that the land in cultivation has increased 353,367 
acres, whilst the amount of the assessment has increased only 74,438 fupees 
The permanent reductions made upon the original surv ey assessment amount 
to 7«69,2S0 rupees By the Conversion of the dry lands into plantations anil 
gardens, and lands of that description, an addition has been made to the 

assessment 
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assessraent'of 2,86,Vi}6 rupees,” which’ makes the present survey value of al! 
the hndst occupied and wasfej S3, 74-, 088 rupees. I should explain that the 
tax upon the lands artificially irr/gated'is much lighter in proportion, to the 
valueof the produce,' than the tax upon lands which depend for their pro- 
duce upon the periodical rains, it is the interest of the ryots, therefore, to 
make this conversion. Under this stimulus, the garden cultivation in Coim- 
batoor has increased since 3815, from 103,500 acres to 126,003 acres. 


I was also asked, whether there was any regulation which made it impera- 
tive upon the collectors to issue poltahs to. the 'ryots, and my answer was,‘ 
that such a regulation was passed in 1802 } I was then asked whether that 
regulation did not apply to the provinces under the permanent assessment, 
and my answe'r was that it 'did j I should have added, that I considered the 
ryotwar Ihe only permanent assessment in the country, 'and that all the regd- 
Jatlons enacted for introducing that assessment were* strictly applied to 
fyotwar^districts. I will take the liberty of reading the preamble to the 
regulation \\hich introduced the permanent settlement into the 'Madras terri- 
tories, it' is No. 25, of 1802; the preamble to the regulation runs thus. 
“ That it is known to the xemindars, meerassadars, ryots, and cultivators of 
“ land in the territory subject to the government o! Fort St. George, that 
** from the earliest until tlie present period of time, the public assessment of 
** the lan«l revenue lias never been fixed, but that, according to the practice 
of the Asiatic governments, tlie assessment of the land revenue lias flue- 
** tuated without any fixed principle for the determination of the amount, 
and without any security to the zemindars or other persons for the con. 
** linuance of a moderate land-tax.’* It is then declared to be the intention 


of Government to insure the continuance of a moderate land-tax, by fixing 
an assessment on all lands liable to pay revenue to Government, and in con- 
sequence of such assessment to Nest not only the zemindars, but all other 
proprietors of land, with the proprietary rights of the soil. The date of this 
regulation was in 1802, and it vas in accordance with the principles laid 
down in ir, that Sir Thomas Munro commenced in that year, to fix, in perpe- 
tuity/ an assessbent upon ait the lands in the district then under his charge. 
He compleled'this Nvork, subject to a retision which was then in progress, 
and made a report of it to the Madras Board of 'Revenue, on the 2d of 
August ISby. 'My object in reading this is to show that the great principle 
laid down was that there should be a permanent assessment fixed upon ail 
the lands of the country, not merely tliat the country should be divided into 
large portions, and the property m the soil vested in persons constituted to 
be proprietors of it, but that wherever property tvas found, whether in large 
or, small masses, there was to be a fixed assessment. 

4^51. By permanency as affixed to the ryotwar system do you mean a 
permanent maximum as established by Sirt Thomas Munro?— -The term 

permanent maximum,” as commonly used, appears to roe to convey the 
rdea of over-assessment. I was asked NNhat was the amount of Sir Thomas 


Mtmrd's 


27 Sept, 1831. 
J. Sulhian, 



27 Sept 1831 
7 ^tilhian,Esq 
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Mtmro*s assessment, it occurred to me from that question that there was an 
impression that Sir Thomas Alunro had th? power of raising and lowering 
the assessment of the conntiy at his own discretion It may be necessar}, 
therefofe, to explain that he possessed no such power, as, when emplojed m 
the administration of the revenue, he was then only ajsubordinate officer of 
the government, and as such he could only recommend an ahention, but be 
had no power of making it By i permanent maximum it would seem to be 
understood that there is a weight of tixntion always hanging over the rjot,^ 
which is let down upon hup at pleasure , the rule however is, that he 
a fixed assessment upon his land, and the exception from this is, where 
adverse ciicumstapces he requires remission In Coimbatoor* there ^rq 
upwards of 100 000 ryots who phy a land tax direct to government Out 
of that large number theie are many thousands every }ear who require some 
reduction , the rulej as I have already stated, is to pay the permanent ma^i 
mum, but 1 should state this, however, with some qualifications ,1 belit;%e 
thatneither In India, or iq any other country, is there anything like an uuva- 
rjmg icvenue Tlie amount of revenue in India must always fluctuate wjt|^ 
the seasonal and with the produce of the country, as the custom and excise 
revenue of England fluctuates with the trade and commerce of }the^ country, 
and as the interest o( money depends upon the state of public credit and^of 
the funds ^t this moment there are ca^^es operating in India which seem 
to mike the idea of an unvarying leveoue more visionary than ever, for m 
the lust eight oi ten years India, from a state of wir and convulsion, has 
sunk down into a state of perfect peact The consequence is, that much of 
the land which was left untilled is now productive, and much of the produce^ 
of the country which was foi merly destroyed is now coming into the mnrk^t , 
this sudden increase m produce has produced a great full in the prices all 
over Jndn , tljeie is also aniimmense diain of specie to the/mother country, 
which. IS now operating very matenally upon the revenue, inasmuch as the 
rjots now fot- the first time find some dilhculty m obtaining specie to p^y.^ 
1 imigine, therefore, that we are further OS’ from an imrquiable revenue than 
ever vVe were f t ; r i i 

« 4952 To what exwnl should _you state the depreciation in ^grricullurah 
produce to have tal en place m consequence of the general establishment of 
peace in the country ? — I suppose it vanes from SO to 40 per cent in SOina 
cases and it is still, I believe going down It is a singuldc circumstanoe, 
that there were two or three years of scarcity in the south of India before 1? 
left lint country, and they were also jears of very low price I rom a com- 
muhicitiun I had (the other day, it appears tint the r^ols in the Bellary 
d strict have refused to pay their revenues in money, and have requireil the; 
collector to take them in kiqd, even at q very considerable advance jin 
tion 

^ 4953 On the other hand/ with respect to certain necesssaries of Iifcj sUch, 
as salt and tobacco have the prices of those increased or fallen s — 1 hesp^are 
all gpvernmeni monopolies, atid they have increaseil enormously ^ 

' 495f Should 
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-7 4954*. Sho'uld you say that'.tlieydiavfe increased-in as‘great'a-ratio'as.’tli& 
prices olagricultural -produce haveTanen?i-^To the full,' I should think; : V 
‘ ,4955. What is.the* system of induHry wfiich is pursued} -afe' iiny'oT ifi6Vd' 
ryots'dai)iMab'6urers?~The great'imass of them are in that condition;* ^he- 
'ratly speaking aU overjndiaj the pfoprietof-is'the cuUivator of his ownfarm.' 

^ 4956.’'What'.is'. tHe'lowest order of agricultural labourers?— Coolers; the 
proprietary, ryots all employ labourers’in proportion to their/arms,' to*. whom 
they pay monthly . wages. ;t , ’..-Ui J ' ' j ‘ 

:'.4957. What'is the rate;of daily wages 'in ‘India*?—! think it'is certainly 
under Ssr'a month; • i. S' 

;'4958.* What'is the priricipal artlcle offood?— In* Cbimt'atdor,’ the principal, 
article of food consists of Jthree articles, deWarry, bajary.'atid fdggy,^ but very 
little rice is consumed,' compared. witli'Chose three grainsV* ^ - ' y : - ' 

•■,4959..:; What is thesWte of their habitatrods?-!^They are mUcH in the same 
state now that’ they have been from a reniote^antiquiiy ■; tlie walls are bullf of 
mud, .'and thatched with grass j.'they answer all'thc purposes of the climateV 
I'liave observed irf many parts' of Coimba'toor ^reat‘ improvements' in the* 
habitations, I 'tiles were substituted .'for'tbatchj the houses '.in the* town’ are' 
almost'invariably tiled: •' 'V-' • ^ ; ■ 'y' 

‘ 49G0. Should . you say that, generally speaking, the peasantry are in’, an 
improving condition'?— In Goimbatoor, decidedly. ' •••'' ' • ' 

] .4961. Do’ydu mean Coimbat'obr, as compared with otherparts’of Iiidia 
Compared .with other parts of, Iridia'with which latn-aCquainieU.' •; • 

.’4962.' ShouUlyou'say.that it js'the'case‘m other p^rls, of India?— Not ih: 
all parts of'India'j 'hot,' for instance, ’in thc dislriCt'oFMaldb'ar, because'there' 
they ore subject to the lobacio and siltmonopoHes; tobacco, in that province, ^ 
from, the humidity of tlie.-cHmate, 'is'a hcccssaryof life;' they'nbw pay two 
hundred and five rupe'es fo'f a 'can'dyof tobacco, for^which they used' to' pay 
only.sixty rupees, before the establishment dr the' monopoly. 

496S.^Sliould you’say •that,;gener61iy spcaking.'the’y'are'cbritented with, 
iwiwiVAbv? 1^ — iinris- ij/ at ^ornriwifcrkTi", • AvnblriiV/; *?.' ' 

In Malabar and Canara, so farfrdm being 'contented, Ibelieve somdof them 
ate in a'statc approaching, to open ‘insurrection,- y! ■■ i...;-::, ; 

\ .496-t.'-Can you state the cause of that?— Tlic principal causeT believe* to* 
be the 'monopoly of ’tobacco'}' another cause- 1 conceive to’be/.the lieavy 
expenses in the shape of stamps and fees in law proceedings'in' the courts of 
judicature. ' Altogether,.! believe. the .taxation is heavier in Malabar and 
Canara, than 'Jt was under ' the, native government, riblwithstanding that a' 
reduction lias been made in the ratc-of the land-tax. ‘r - 

49G5. Is the slate of crime in ' Cdimb’atoor more favourable than it Is in ’ 
other districlsr— My impression is, that there has .been a great diniinutibb of 
crime in Cbimbatoor j one .of. the most 'aggravated offences- we have in’ 
, ' . ‘ * ' ■ Coimbatoor, 
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27 Sept 1831 Coimbatoor js from gangs of smugglers coming out of Malabar, ostensibly 

m search of tobacco, and plundering and burning houses, and sometimes 

Ji Uiian Esq murdering the inhabitants l 

4966 Are they dacoits?- — They are not called dacoils, though their crime 
IS m fact equivalent to that of dacoity , it is plunder and murder, and every 
species of atrocity 

4967 Have you had any late intelligence from Canara and the Mj sore ? 
— Yes, I have seen some letters upon the subject, and it was from these letters 
that I spoke when I said that the people in these provinces nere almost in a 
state of insurrection, tliat ts, that thej weie resisting the goiernment 
demands and alleging as a reason the oppressive state of the taxation 

4968 Has it not been necessary to employ the military — So the letters I 
have received state, particularly, 1 believe, m the Mysore 

4969 Should you say that in Coimbatoor the peasantry are generally 

speaking, docile and obedient — Generally they are so , there is however, 
a sp rit of independence growing up amongst them I saw a maiked change 
in the character of the people during the fifteen years 1 was there, arising 
entirely from the 6xed assessment upon their lands , they are no longer the 
yielding people that they were, they resist exactions much more than lliej 
did j 

4970 What is their character as to industry ?— I should think the peasantry 
are as industi lous a people as are to be found in any country 

4971 What IS the state of education in that particular district ?— There 
IS no public ^fund for education There are generally schools in ever) village 
that are supported by the people themselves, for teaching the elements of the 
vernacular languages There are four schools supported by the govein nent 
ih Coimbatoor, and 1 think the payments amounted to about three hundred 
I upees in the ) ear The popul ition of the district is about 850,000, an I the 
revenue is 2,700,000 rupee:* m lyear 

4972 What is the extent of the country — The area is 8,500 square 
mites 

497S Can ) ou form any conjecUue wh it proportion, of the population of 
ill'll district would be able to read ami write Ihe proportion ol the whole 
IS I imagine, verj small indeed 

497'l' Are the people anxious for education ? — Very anxious indeed 
I should say that one of the greatest boons which the Government could 
confer upon the people would be, having iii ever) province in the toiiniry' a 
large grammar school and branch schools That has been under contem 
plaiton and it is partially ejected , but the agency is so small m proportion 
to the population, that it cannot produce any benehcial result 

4975 If they are anxious for that, how comes it that they do not contribute 
more lirgely themselves to such a provision ’ — I have stated that there are 

» alieady 
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already schools in every village in which the reading and writing their 
vernacular languages are taught. They are not, in general^ in a state of such 
prosperity as to enable them to contribute very largely to establishments of 
that kind ; the education given in the village schools does not exceed that of 
merely writing imperfectly, and reading a little of their own vernacular 
language. 

4976. When you stated that there are parts of the country in a state of 
insurrection, did they resist the payment of all taxes 1 — So the letters 1 have 
received state ; of all description of taxes. < 

4977 What are the taxeS of which they especially complain ? — The tax 
upon tobacco, the tas upon salt, and the tax upon law proceedings^ 

4978. You mentioned a considerable fall in the price of the raw produce 
of the country, does that arise from a greater production, or does it arise 
also from the drain of specie to which you alluded, and the specie remain- 
ing becoming more valuable? — I should think both causes operate. 

4979. Towhatdoyouattnbutetliedrainofspecie? — Itis made, Ibelieve, 
a principal medium of remittance to this country. 

4980. Is it to be ascribed in any measure to the increased exports from 
that country to Europe? — 1 should suppose decidedly so. 

4981. If that be so, are you not of opinion that if the products of India 
which may find a sale in this country could be considerably increased in 
quantity, and iiicieased also in value, that injury to India would very much 
be remedied ?— I sliould suppose it is the only way of remedying it. 

4982. Are you not of opinion that a moderate permanent assessment would 
be one of the means by which that great object could be effected?—! think 
it is the foundation of ail improvement. It is impossible to look for improve- 
ment in any way whatever, without a moderate assessment of the land; a 
moderate assessment would enable the people to accumulate capital, and that 
would be distributed in \ arious channels ot cultivation and of commerce, and 
eventually, of course, it will afford the means of indirect taxation. 

4983. Should you conceive, that the permission to Europeans to hold land 
in India might be the means of considerably augmenting its prosperity, by 
introducing new ‘modes of cuUivarion, and of preparing the different articles 
of the produce of India'for the European market? — I should think so; in 
improving the articles for the market, and in affoiding to the ryots various 
means of improving their cultivation, and in introducing improved machinery 
for the irrigation of land, which might be introduced through the agency of 
Europeans, 

4984. Do you not conceive, taking the Madras presidency generally, at, 
least that’ part of it which is now subject to the ryotwar settlement, that 
under its present circumstances the maximum fixed by Sir Thomas hlunro 
is considerably too high ? — ^The assessment fixed by Sir Thomas Munro was 
only in five or six of the provinces of the Madras government, and it is 

5 E infinitely 
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infinitely lower than the assessment fixed in the permanently settled countries. 
I stated in my former evidence, that at this moment the proportion of ihe 
produce which the proprietors in Coimbatoor pay as land-tax, does not, I 
believe, amount to much more than twenty per cent. The perpetual tax upon 
all the hereditary occupants of the soil, in every other part of the British 
dominions, amounts to between forty and filly per cent upon the gross pro- 
duce of the soil, and that is a tax in perpetuity. That is the difference between 
the proprietors in the ryotwar district and the great mass of the people in 
every other part of the British dominions. The hereditary occupants of the 
soil, who are in fact the proprietors, where the tax is not so high as to absorb 
all proprietary right, now pay a share of the produce, sometimes as high 
as sixty per cent , and seldom below forty percent. That is the tax upon 
them in perpetuity, and it obtains at this moment in all the Western Pro- 
vinces of Bengal. It is a **pemianent maximum** with a vengeance. 

4985. When }ou state the proportion of the gross produce taken from the 

ryots at twenty per cent., should you not confine that observation to Coim- 
batoor ? — To Coimbatoor, and to Malabar, and m Canara, where I believe 
the land-tax does not absorb more than twenty per cent. In Bellary tknd 
Cuddapab, and other provinces where the assessment upon the land has b^en 
fixed at a moderate rate, the same results will, 1 am persuaded, be obtained 
in the course of eight or ten years, that have followed from a moderate la^d- 
tax in Coimbatoor. ' 

4986. Are not some of those provinces in a state of insui rection ? — By (he 
last accounts they were, but the alleged cause of tliat is, as 1 have slated, 
the salt and tobacco monopolies 

4987. When was the fiist assessment in Coimbatoor fixed ?— In 1802. 

4988. Did it.not vary in 1809?— -It was entirely lost sight of in 1809. 

4989. Do you not consider that that variation in 1809 was, in some mea- 
sure, a breach of faith?— -It was, no doubt, a breach of faith,' through inad- 
vertence to existing engagements. The natural consequence of a fixed 
assessment is to induce the ryots to lay out capital upon their lands’; under 
rftiB stimmW file mtAvnilnti’ propnefors in Coirafiafoor fiatf expenrfen’ consi- 
derable capital upon their lands from 1802 to 1809, when the government 
let out the public revenue of each village to contractors. There was no 
obligation upon 'those renters to observe the conditions of this fixed assess- 
ment. They were left at liberty to collect from the individual proprietors 
either a share of the produce in kind or a money-tax, which fluctuated with 
the difierent kinds of produce; either of these modes of collecting the revenue 
operated as a direct tax upon industry. In my view of the subject, therefore, 
the Government unintentionally broke faith with the ryots when they formed 
such contracts. 

4990. Was the assessment they paid in 1809, under tlie village system, 

higljer 
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higher than what ihas been paid since? — It was a rack-rentj it was the 
highest amount of revenue that had ever been drawn from the country. 

4991. It appears that in the year 1815 there was a considerable increase 
in the land revenue derived from Coimbatoor, over and above that which 
had been received under the village settlement, will you have the goodness 
to explain that? — That was in consequence of extensive frauds having pre- 
vailed in the settlement of the revenue for the four preceding years ; lands 
which were liable to assessment having been illicitly concealed, were in 
1815 brought to account} 1815 again was an extremely favourable year, 
the land in the occupation of the r)ots had been very greatly extended, but 
still the Settlement of the revenue was much higher than it ought to have 
been, and it was diminished in the succeeding year considerably. 

4992. Was it diminished by any authority of Government, or only the 

authority of the collector? — It was diminished then by the collector, with 
the sanction of the Government. , 

499s. Do you conceive that after that diminution, any fixed permanent 
principle of revenue was established in Coimbatoor ? — It was a remission 
upon the permanent assessment. 

499i. Does the high rate remain as a permanent settlement, subject to 
remission ? — It remains as a permanent settlement, subject to remission. 

4995. Does the actual revenue now derived actually amount to a fixed 
permanent settlement, or is it below that amount?— It is bejow the amount 

* of the survey assessment. Land which is newly brought "into cultivation 
is always held at a lower rent, it is given at one quarter the assessment 
the first year, and half the assessment the next year, and three quarters 
the third yearj or sometimes it is ten years before it reaches the full assess- 
ment. 

4996. Upon whom does that remission depend? — It depends upon the 
. recommendation of the collector, subject to the sanction of Government. 

I 4997. Are there any fixed Ti}]es upon that subject? — There are estahhshed 
rules. When the land has been in cultivation within ten or twenty years, 
the remission does not extend beyond the fourth or fifth year; but if a 
jungle is to be cleared, or the land has never been tilled, the ryots are per- 
mitted to possess it three' or four years free of all assessment. 

” 4998. Is there not a fixed assessment upon each field, in the ryotwar 
system ? — There is. ' 

4999* Is not the fixed assessment, to which you have alluded, higher upon 
the fields which have been for a long while in cultivation, than the payments 
•which are actually made by the ryots on account of those fields '■'—In a great 
majority of instances, the ryots pay the foil assessment upon their fields. 
That is the rule ; the exception is remission, which takes place from a variety 
of circumstances, as remissions from rentare made in this country, J may state. 
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that during the fifteen years I was in Coimbatoor I believe there were not 
fifteen cases of distress for rent, and there never was an instance of a'man 
being confined as a defaulter. 

5000. In speaking of the proprietary rights of the ryots in Coimbatoor, 
do you mean that they cannot be deprived by the government of the 
occupancy of their lands, upon any pretext whatever? — Not legally; so 
long as they pay the fixed assessment, they -are considered the proprietors of 
the land. « 

5001. Have they in practice been dispossessed of them? — ^'fhere have 
been some instances. I received an account when 1 left Coimbatoor, of 
some ryots upon the Nilgherry hills who had been dispossessed of their 
land, for the purpose of an experimental government farm being foimert 
there. 

5002. Were they forcibly dispossessed, or for valuable consideration? — 
Forcibly dispossessed, as 1 understood; theGoveinor took possession of 
their land, and one of them came to the Governor to complain, and 1 believe, 
in his anxiety to have his complaint redressed, he seized the bridle of the 
Governor’s horse, for which he was handed over to the military police to be 
flogged. He had no redress but going to the courts ; but as the courts are 
at a great distance, and as a law^suit Is very expensive, they were in fact 
without redress at all. 

5003. Is it to any considerable extent that those individuals have been 
dispossessed ?— It was a tract of very fine land ; I do not know the exact 
extent of it 

5004-. What is the military police that you allude to ? — A military police 
which was established at Ostacamud, in the Nilgherry, in 1828. 

5005. Of what is the military police formed ?— The commanding officer 
and the commissariat officers have the superintendance of the police ; the 
alleged object of it was to prevent collision between the civil and military 
authorities. 

5006. Were there any sepoys cantoned there at that time ? There were 

no sepoys when it was established. A company *of sepoys were marched in 
when it W'as declared to be a military cantonment. ’ 

5007 . What is the name of the military staUon ? — Wotacamiind. , , 

5008. Is their jurisdiction confined to the spot where it is established ? — 
No, it extends over a circle of nine miles, and comprises all the private 
houses, lands and gardens, comprehended within that circuit. 

_ . 5009 . Are all the inhabitants of those houses subject to that jurisdic- 
tion? — If’military men, or attached to military men, they are liable to be 
punished by tlie police, and all classes are subject to the surveillance of that 
police. 

5010. Does it exist in other parts of India ? — It exists in the cantonments, 

under 
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under*a regulation of the Madras government, enacted i for the purpose of 
preventing drunkenness among 'the troops. The military police was made 
predominant over the military in those cantonments, in order to prevent the 
introduction of spirits, and the consumption of spirituous liquors for the, use 
of the troops. / * . ( . - , ^ 

5011. Were the houses built by the Individuals that occupied them, or by 
the government? — ^They were built by Individuals, but the government 
appointed a committee, and summoned all the house-proprietors before it, 
desiring them to show by accounts what the houses had cost, and instructed 
the committee to assess a rent upon each house, but the inhabitants remon- 
strated against it, and I believe it was afterwards abandoned. 

’ 5012. Is there any law existing by which the local governments are 
empowered to form military stations? — There is the regulation I alluded to, 
which empowers them to place the troops and sepoys under the military 
police, but that was not applicable to a station which was made up of a col- 
lection of private houses and gardens. , ’ , , I 

5013. Do you conceive that the people of Coimbatoor are equally taxed ? 
—Certainly not equally taxed j f conceive that taxation falls too heavily 
upon the lower orders. There is a tax upon agricultural labourers which is 
an exceedingly objectionable tax, it is in fact a tax upon the landed pro- 
prietors, who in fact pay it. 

5014. In what way would you remedy the inequality of taxation ?— I pro- 
posed tiiat there should be an income tax laid upon the higher orders, who 
are exempt altogether from taxation } many of the great capitalists, and the 
people employed largely in trade. A very good opportunity occurred of 
introducing such a tax in Coimbatoor, in consequence of some great rob- 
beries in which persons of that description were the sufferers j they were 
assisted to recover their property by the police, and as they contributed 
nothing directly to the support of tlie police, or to the exigencies of govern- 
ment, 1 proposed to the government to take advantage of the opportunity 
of introducing a tax upon their incomes, but no notice was taken of the 
proposition. 

, 5015. Are there considerable duties Imposed upon the exports of the pro- 
duce of Coimbatoor into Malabar?— There is an additional tax of five per 
cent, on the difference of the tariff v.aluation between the two provinces.' If 
the tariff valuation is fitly per cent, in Coimbatoor, the transit duty amounts 
to five per cent., it is frequently fifty per cent, more in Malabar, and another 
five per cent, is levied upon the difference. The town of Coimbatoor, which 
is the capital of the province, is not above fourteen miles from the Malabar 
country, all peisons who have paid duty at the custom-house at Coimbatoor, 
are liable to another duty upon entering Malabar, 

5016. Do you conceive those custom stations to be very injurious to the 
general commerce of India ? — Undoubtedly. 

' 5017. To 
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5017. To whom did the land belong which is comprehended within the 
military cantonment you have mentioned? — It belongs to the ancient in- 
habitants of the hills, the Todawurs, a people who have been in possession 
of the land from the most remote antiquity. The government have rights of 
revenue over those lands, and no compensation whatever was given to those 
people. If the government bad made compensation, those ancientproprietors 
would now be deriving a handsome landlord rent for the land, and have con- 
siderably increased the government revenue. 

50iy. ^Vhat has become of the individuals so dispossessed of their land?— 
They have been driven to another part of the hills, entirely excluded from 
that part, which was a very favouiite spot with them. 

5019. Upon what plea was it that they were dispossessed? — It was first 
imagined that the government had the proprietary right in the soil, but 
in the course of investigation into the nature of the tenure there, it came 
to my knowledge that they were considered by all the other classes on 
the hills as the original proprietors of the soil. 1 should explain that the 
Todawurs are a pastoral tribe, who subsist entirely by the produce of large 
herds of buffaloes j all the agricultural classes consider that they hold their 
lands of them as proprietors, and as such pay them a share of the produce. 
I stated this to the government, and strongly recommended that they should 
receive compensation as proprietors j my views, however, were not taken up, 
and the proprietors have received no compensation to this day. From the 
salubrity of the climate, the fertility of the soil, and the abundant supplies of 
water which the Nilgherries possess, this promises to become a place of great 
resort to Europeans, and in process of time the native proprietors 'are likely 
to lose the whole of the lands. It has, indeed, been proposed,' I believe, by 
the government of Madras, that farmers should be sent trom this country to 
cultivate those lands. 

5020. For what purpose was this farm of the Company established? — ^Tlie 
farm was established for agricultural experiments, the houses alluded to were 
built for the accommodation ofinvalids resorting there for the benefit of their 
health; the government advanced loans to gentlemen, repayable upon certain 
conditions, and at certain periods; after the houses had been built, the go- 
vernment turned this station into a military cantonment, and then claimed a 
right to fix the rent of all the houses in it; the proprietors were in conse- 
quence called upon to stale the cost of the houses, and the committee pro- 
ceeded to fix the rent; but a remonstrance was made against it, and the govern- 
ment, I believe, withdrew the order. 

5021. In the memorandum relative to the commercial resources of Coim- 
.baioqr, which has been produced by you, mention is made of a plan for 
opening an inland communication between tlie provinces of Malabar and 
Coitnbatoor ; did you make any proposition to the government upon that 
subject? — I slated the pounds upon which It appeared to me that such a 
plan was fcaMble ; I pointed out its advantages, and suggested that an ex- 
perienced 
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perienced engineer should be deputed to examine it, and to investigate the 
resources of the province generally, both for irrigation ^and for canal com- 
munication, but no notice was taken of that suggestion. ’ 

‘ 5022. 'When did you make that recommendation?— In 1829. 

5023. Would it have required a large outlay of capital ? — It would have 

involved a good deal of capital, but nothing commensurate with the advan- 
tages of the work. * ‘ > . , 1 ' m ^ — 

5024. iDo you consider the commerce of the country sufficiently large to 
afford an adequate return for capital laid out there in works of that kind ?— 
Decidedly so j this plan combined irrigation with internal communication, 

5025. How is that communication carried' on at present ?— Either upon 
bullocks or upon two-wheeled carts, which is enormously expensive, and • 
very often very tedious. 

5026. Are they employed in large numbers? — In very considerable num- 
bers. To show the extent of commerce in India, it may be sufficient that 
the collection of the public revenue generally begins in October and ends in 
June } there are then three or four months cessation in the collections, and 
in October they begin again. A large portion of the revenue so collected 
is In the first instance withdrawn from circulation, by being locked up for 
some weeks or months, as the case may be, in the provincial treasuries $ it is 
then often remitted in large sums and in specie, sometimes to the extent of 
half the revenue of the province, to the presidency, at the distance of three 

' or four hundred miles. It requires that the specie should be back again to 
enable the collections to recommence at the season fixed, which is in Octo- 
-ber, and it can only come through the different channels of commerce. This 
shows at once the wonderful elasticity of the commerce ‘of the country. 
The traffic would be considerably increased if a commuication was opened 
by water to the ports of the western coast. I have stated that cotton is 
now carried by land carriage three or four hundred miles; it would find its 
way to the western coast by a water communication, if one was opened ; 
that is a point of particular importance, because at the late sale at the India- 
f House, cotton, the produce of Coimbatoor, was considered equal to any 
cotton brought from America, That kind of cotton could be grown to any 
extent in Coimbatoor ; cotton, as being one of the most valuable articles, 
would ^supercede the poorer^kinds of grain in the richer lands, and fresh 
soil would be broken up for the cultivation of those grains. 

5027- What is the distance of Coimbatoor from the Malabar coast ?— 
About ninety mUes in a direct line. I allude to the Poonatiey river. The 
plan which was in contemplation was to cut a canal from a place called 
Animally to Tertulla, where the Poonaney river becomes navigable. The 
cultivation of the silkworm would probably be extended in Coimbatoor, and 
sugar would probably be an article of ^port. 
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5023. Might not cotton so sent to -the Malabar coast be taken on board 
the ships going from Bombay to ChinaP—With great advantage. 

5029. In what month do they begin to gather the cotton?— Some of the 
cottons they begin to gather as early as February, others in March and’ 
April. 

5030. Would not thatadinitof its being sent on board the ships in March ? 
At the end of March and the beginning of April. 

5031. You also spoke of a rail-road j is there any probability of a rail-road 
being made there? — Iron is remarkably cheap in Coimbatoor, and so is fuel 
and labour ; and therefore, though I do not think that a continuous line of 
rail-load would answer, yet in places where there is any natural obstacle to 
the execution of a canal, one canal might be connected with another by 
means of occasional rail-roads. 

5032. Do you think the- trade would be sufficient to pay for such' an 
undertaking ? — 1 should think it would amply pay, as tolls might be levied.' 

5033. Is there any machinery now employed in the fabrication of iron in 
the Madras territory? — Machinery has been introduced within the last few 
years by a Mr. Heath, a gentleman of great enterprise ; I believe he has the 
exclusive privilege of manufacturing iron till the end of the charter, ' 

5034. Is he able to produce iron to enter into competition with the Eng- 

lish iron ? — ^That remains to be proved > he has gone out upon that specula- 
tion. I 

. 5035. Is the quality of the iron equal or superior to the iron of this 
country? — It is, I believe, very superior to any non in this country, and 
even to Swedish. I understand that some good cutlery made here from some 
iron that Air. Heath sent home, was considerably superior to any manufac- 
tured from Sivedish iron. 

5036. Were the canals mentioned by you, and the dams and other works 
to which you have alluded, constructed by the- natives or by the govern- 
ment? — Chiefly by the native governments, and by individual natives living ^ 
under the native governments. 

5037. Ha\e any been lately constructed by the government?— Some old 
ones have been lengthened, but nothing more. 

5038. In a coiintr} where labour is so remarkably cheap, of course the ex- 

pen«e of a nork of th.it sort must be proporlionably so? It is. 

5039 Have an\ advances been made from the public treasury to assist in 
tlie construction tf such works? — I'he works are usually made at the public 
expense, entiril^ with money advanced from the public tieasury. 

5040. Do you think a private capital might be so employed with advantiage? 
—I think It might be, w»tli very great advantage. 

5041. Have any bridge^ been mad? by the government in Coimbatoor? — 

A few 
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A few small bridges have been constructed hy government. There have 27 Sept. 1831. 
been two most magnificent bridges constructed by a native within the Coim- „ 
batoor province ; they are bridges across the river Cavary; one was finished 
ten years ago, the other will be finished in the course of the present year. 

5042 What was the object in constructing it? — His object was very dis- 
interested, merely that his name might descend to posterity as a great public 
benefactor ; all the remuneration he has got is a grant of the revenue arising 
from a single village, 'which I think amounts to about 5,000 rupees a year, 
which has been given to him for the purpose of maintaining the bridge in 
repair. . , 

5043. Have you any idea what has been the sum laid out by him ? — I have 
not seen any account of the expense, but a bridge, smaller in dimensions, 
across the Cavary, at Seringapatam, cost 80,000 pagodas, about £30,000. 

5041. What is the name of the individual? — He is a native gentleman of 
^lysore, named Ham Sammy Moodeliar. These bridges originated in a pro- 
position made by Ham Sammy Moodeliar, to render the passage to an island 
situated in the midst of the river Cavary, which is regarded as a place of 
sanctity, both by the Hindoos and Mussulmans, and which is also much fre- 
quented by Europeans who go to visit the falls on that river, secure for foot 
passengers in all seasons. He proposed to the government to make a small 
wooden bridge across, if they would make him a free gilt o(‘the island itself, 
which was covered with jungle, and a place of no value. They complied with 
this offer, but instead of building a small wooden bridge, he built a magnifi- 
cent stone bridge a thousand feet long, with a roadnay of thirteen feet. 

Upon its completion I inspected the work, and I told the government that 
as I he had shewn himself, capable of constructing works of that kind, the 
government should lend him a sum of money, in order to enable him to binid 
another bridge, and thereby complete the communication across the river,* 
and that he should have permission to levy tolls upon the bridge for a certain 
number of years, and that upon its completion, the government should assign 
the revenue of a -village for the support of both bridges. The government, 
however, did not come into the propoalion; but in 1829, the individual 
began, at his own risk, the second bridge, the size of which is 1,550 feet long 
and fourteen broad. Both the bridges are built upon stone pillars let into 
the rock w hich forms the bed of the river, and the pillars are connected by 
cross-beams across the pillars, entirely of stone j they have no pretension to 
architectural beauty, but are composed of the most substantial materials. 

" 5045. Is that individual a person of very great wealth ? — He was supposed 
to possess considerable property, but he must have sunk a great part of it in 
those works, . • > 

5046. How did he become possessed of this large fond ?— -By trade, by 
commercial speculations. 

5047- Of vvbat description ? — I cannot speak from my own knowledge, 

5 F but 
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2 T Sept. 1931. but I believe Ms principal trade was 'in jewels and shawls, and articles pf 

, European manufacture, "" ’ ' ' ' ‘ * j'm, •- 

J. Sulhrm^'Esq. , 5043 ^ js the'country much benefited by those bridges ? — It isTCiy much 
benefited. The only communication across the Cavary before was by basket 
boats, which was often •very dangerous j the consequence was,, that the trade 
was often arrested upon the banks several days. Jt is not only useful for_.trade 
but for military purposes. < > ‘1 ‘ ' 

5049. Do you conceive that this public Bpiritedi individual has recelv'ed 
sufficient encouragement and remuneration from the government?— All'that 
he has received is what I hive stated, which is about 5,000 rupees a year 
for maintaining the bridge in repair, for which purpose it is hardly sufficient. 
“ 5050. Can you point out any one way in which private capital'roay (be 'pro- 
fitably employed in Coimbatoor, or the Southern Peninsula?— Considerablfe 
Bums are sunk now in Coimbatoor, in searching for wells for irrigation^ I 
should think that boring apparatus might be introduced there with very great 
advantage.' The natives, after excavating to a considerable depth for water, 
come perhaps to an impenetrable rock, and of course a great deal of capita! 
is lost m that way. I siiould think, therefore, that some capital might be very 
profitably employed in boring machines, and in some simple machineiy for 
drawing np water. , . ,, . . , . 5 i , 

5051. You stated that you had formerly been attached to the residency of 
Mysore, will you state what is your opinion of the situation of the natives in 
that country, compared with those in the Company’s territories ?— I should 
say that the situation of the natives of a superior class is, upon the 'whole, 
much better in Mysore than in the Company’s 1 errilories,*because there tfie 
Whole'clvil and railitary administration rests with them, instfcad .of b'eing 
vested in Europeans, instead of having a master in every European, they 
^have only one master, who is their prince ; but the lower orders of natives are 
not by any means so well off undertbe native government Of Mysore at pre- 
sent, because’it is a most oppressive government. Thfe higher class of natives 
are not absolutely better paid under thp native government, but tbey’liave 
various perquisites, and tlicy get gratuities and remunerations from Ibeir 
prince in various 'ways, wbidi they do not receive under the British govern- 
ment; they arc liable, of course, to be stripped of their offices at the bidding 
of the prince. ' • . ‘ ' - ' * , 

505Q. Arc the native servants in the Company’s employ liable to be dis‘- 
missed at the will of iheirEuropean superiors: — In the revenue department 
‘they arc liable to betemoved from their office; and I think so long as we 
'refuse to accord to themn fair share of tlie government, and. -to ingratiate 
them, it is a sort of power that cannot bo dispensed with, because the higher 
classes of natives now have 00 interest in a pure and upright administration. 

5053. ■\Vhat would, In your opinion, be the result, in a financial* point of 
.vicw.'of tlie substitution to a considerable c.'ctent of native for »Kuroj>can 

agency ? 
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agency?— The imme'diate effect ■would be a large reduction in the govern- 27 i^ept 183L 

ment expenditure; and as 'the government became more economical, they 

would be able to relieve tlie people frorp a portion of, the present taxation, -C*? 

this relief again tvould lead to an accumulation of capital, and that capital 
would be employed, in the creation of fresh revenue, , ^ t 

■■ ' 5054. What is your opinion of the general treatment • of the natives, par- 
ticularly those of rank and station, by the Company's servants civil and 
military ^ — 1 do not think it is by any means ' so courteous as it ought to be, 
they are often treated with great harshness. I have had frequent complaints, 
during the time I. havejbeen in* office, of -the uncourteous treatment of 
natives by Europeans. * ~ ^ ; 

'05055. Is there anything like friendly confidential intercourse between 
them ? — ^None ■whatever, iOf course there are exceptions, but generally 
speaking there is no familiar intercourse between European public fundtion- 
aries and native public functionaries. . ^ 

; 5056. Are not ilie natives liable to be imprisoned in a summary tvay, 
without perhaps even any charge being brought against them ? — Cerlainly 
not by law." Instances of such imprisonment do occur, but they are not war- 
ranted by aiiy law ’or regulation, ' ■ . ‘ ' • ' , 

' 6057. Have they any means of redress?— The only means of redress is by 
prolecutions'in court, which are next to ^no redress at all ; but all this is 
against regulation.’ ‘ ’ '* 

. 5058. Upon what occasions do those arrests and imprisonmentsgenerally 
take place?— Usually, I imagine, under charges preferred against them. 

'^5059. In what way are they broughtto trial?— By a process laid down in 
the regulations. i 

^ ,5060. In the cases you allude to, are those persons brought to trial ? — In* 
speaking of imprisonment, 1 had in view regulations in the revenue depart- 
ment, .by which collectors ' are vested with a summary jurisdiction for the 
securi^’ of the revenue^ and the protection of the inhabitants from the ex- 
actions of revenue officers. Under charges of that kind the native servants 
are liable to be imprisoned for a time before the tiiaT comes on. When I 
say imprisoned, I do not mean that they are put in gaol, but that tliey are 
frequently placed under restraint, and m the custody of peons, 

. 5061. In those cases are they subsequently brought to trial, or are they 
sometimes discharged without further j process? — ^They arc usually^ brought 
to trial. •> It but seldom occurs that they are discharged without some kind 
of trial. “ Since I left Coimbatoor, a man who was my chief native agent in 
that province for fourteen jears, w’as imprisoned, that is, made a close pri- 
soner in his own hous^ and kept under the custody of peons for many 
months, before he was made acqu.ainted with the ch.arges preferred against 
him’, by people instigated to come forward against him, and who wished to 
get Ills place. . , ' 

•r . . ‘ ‘ ^ ‘ 5F2 


5062. Under 
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506a. Under what authority ?— Under the authority of ray successor,. Wr. 
Thomas. Other instances o( the same tort have'occurred in the prov^J’ces 
of Tinnevelly and Tanjore, where^the head native agents'of former 
tors were imprisoned in the same way by their successors. ' 

‘ 5063 . Upon whom depends the bringing that person to trial ?— The 
lector. ' ' J ’ 

SOdI'. In the specific case of your successor, js the collector bound to^ 
report, and does he report to the government his having so put -that 
vidualinto confinement?— ‘He is bound to report it. He is empowered to 
try suramaiily all offences against the revenue, and all instances of bribe^ 
extortion committed by any person under him, but be is prohibited 
carrying his judgment into effect till it has been approved by the Boai^’°f 
Revenue. If the person whom he has tried considers himself aggrieved by 
any order or proceeding of the collector under this regulation, he is enM^ed 
to appeal against it to the Governor in Council and the Board of Reve^'^® * 
and tile Governor in Council is authorized to take one of three cod*"®.®®* 
either to grant the relief prayed for, or to constitute a special commis®'°p 
for the trial of the appeal, or to indorse the petition that the man 19 to 
his redress from the ordinary judicial tribunals, and those tribunal?*®^® 
expressly prohibited from entertaining any suit against the collector, fof 
proceeding arising out of this regulation, except the man shall produce^ 
indorsement' from the Governor in Council j so that ‘if the GovernP*" 
Council shall refuse to give the indorsement, which has been the case ir^ I"*® 
instance, ami if he should refuse to constitute a commission, and sl^p^'d 
refuse to give relief, the roan is without remedy, because no court of judi- 
cature can entertain any suit arising out of that regulation unless ac®®™, 
jianied by that form. , . 

5065. What is the regulation to which you refer I — It is Regulation 

of 1822. ' 

5066. Is there anything in the Madras territories at all resemblinjf 
Habeas Corpus ?— Nothing having the most remote resemblance to it. 

5 OG 7 . You have said that the redress is by appeal to the court, is not 

great expense; this is stated in the broadest possible terms by Lord 

in one of iiis minutes, who calls a suit in court by a poor man a tuere 

mockery, • [ 

50G8. Do you conceive that under the existing institutions it would be 
possible to introduce some security partaking of the nature of our 
Corpus?— It Asould require much consideration, but something of the 
rnigiit, I imagine, be devised. The present practice, under the regul®.**®'' 
bctoTc quoted, ofimprisonment before trial, is no doubt most reprehensible, 
and I should say that Habeas Corpus at once would be much better. 
a common practice amongst the native servants that the moment an 
pean agent quits his situation, the inferior native servants conspire p 
I nc superior native ofiiccrs. That practice was followed in the cas®® 

Tinnc'-elly 
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Tinncvelly and in Tanjore ; and Coimbatoor is the third instance in which 27 Sept. isai. 

the moment the European collector left, the province, the head native agent 

of the province has been tried and imprisoned, and in two out of the three Lsq. 

instances the men so tried and imprisoned have at length been exculpated. 

5069. Has the collector, as a magistrate, the power of imprisonment and 
also of inflicting corporal punishment? — Under process of law, but it is his 
fiscal jurisdiction that I am now speaking ofi It is not to his power as a 
magistrate, but to the abuse of his power as collector of the, revenue, in 
certain instances, that I have been speaking of. 

l 5070. Does he not, as a magistrate, inflict summary punishment? — ^Not 
without previous inquiry; lie observes the same forms as a magistrate does 
in this country. • < ' . 1 f ‘ ' 

507L Is not there a rcgulation'of the date of 1806 which gives that 
power’ to' a single magistrate to imprison and to inflict punishment? — 
think the original regulation is in'l802; that was when the magisterial 
powers w’ere united with those of the civil judge ; another regulation of 
181 6, which united the office of magistrate and collector, gave the magis- 
trate similar powers. 

.'IO72. Do you not consider that the dams and canals, and other works 
which have been mentioned by you as having been executed under the native 
government, as so many proofs that the people enjoyed under the native 
governments a great degree of prosperity, and that upon the whole those 
governments worked w'cll for the people ?— I think that whether the native 
government was good or bad, depended entirely upon the character of the 
individual; all the institutions under the native governments were excellent, 
if w^l used, but as those governments were pure despotisms, tyranny was, 
as might have been expected, the rule, good government the exception. I 
should say,' however,’ that wlien the incessant wars and convulsions which 
have taken place in India are considered, those magnificent works are cer- 
tainly proofs of the existence of a paternal government, and that upon the 
whole It worked much better for the people than we are inclined 'to sup- 
pose. ^ , 

‘ 5073. When ,you speak of institutions what do you mean ? — I speak of 
the municipal institutions. From the most ancient time the municipal Insti- 
tutions have always been complete ; there has always been a local magis- 
tracy and a local proprietor, and there were all tlie elements of good govern- 
ment; bat when a tyrant became the sovereigu'he disregarded. those insti- 
tutions. , , I 

155074. What is the present state of Coimbatoor as compared with what it 
was When it was ceded to the Dritisli government?— It is in a much’ higher 
state of cultivation tliaii when it w-as ceded to the British government, or 
formally years before, but there are evident traces of a still more extended 
cultivUion in more ancient times. 




5075. Has 
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' 5b75. Has tlie'cliMvation of coffee been introduced above the '^auls of 
late years? — To a very' considerable extent, and it is found to’anSTret 
exceedingly* Tvell. ’ - I ‘ ‘ . > ' 

' ' 5076 '. Do you' not conceive that in India there is an amazing elastic 
' power on the part of the people 'and the country, which renders the land 
■ susceptible of great improvement where the land-tax is moderate, and the 
other institutions are favourable to the advancement of prosperity?—! 
should say that there is no country possessing a more elastic power, which 
is manifest from this drcumstance, that under the most oppressive govern- 
ments cultivation and population increased, the country always yielded a 
large revenue.- It is manifest also from the circumstance I haVe mentioned, 
that the specie, which is drained annually m large masses for expenditure at 
the presidency, is so quickly returned to those provinces through -the chan- 
nels of commerce. 

SO 77 . Do you not conceive that in all parts of India with which you are 
acquainted there is a power of increasing the wealth of the country to a 
very large extent? — To a very large, extent; Avhere the fiscal 'system has 
been good, prosperity has always been the result. ' ‘ , “I 

. 6 O 78 . You have stated that from Coimbatoor there is considerable export 
of the precious metals, and a reimport again ; are the Committee to under- 
stand that mercantile bills do not exist there? — Ido not mean to say that 
the reimportations are in specie ; money is paid into ti\e treasury at ^indras 
by private merchants for bills upon the collector at Coimbatoor ; that prac- 
' tice has been introduced within the last eight or nine years. ' , 

• 5079. Is there, at the present moment, a transmission of specie annually? 
— Tliere is ; principally from Mj'sore. 

' 5080. You were understood to say, that supposing the natives to be more 
generally employed in the different departments of government, the expen- 
_diture of goiernment might be considerably diminished; .do you conceive 
that the, present goicrnment of India is an expensive government? — A 
rnost enormously expensive one, in the civil administration of the country. 

5081. In vhat branches do you think a saving could be effected?^!” 
every civil* department, revenue and judicial. • ' *’ 

. 5082. Do you mean by the employment of natives? — By the employment 
of natives, and by simplifying the machinery of government. 

5083. IVliat is the state of the roads in Coimbatoor?— In Coimbatoor it is 

remarkably good ; the bottom is generally very good ; they have all been 
marked out, and planted with trees in avenues. < - 

5084. Are tlicrc not very few parts of India where there are good roads? 
—Very few ; there have been great efforts made to build bridges and mafee 
Toads^ but V ery little attention has been pvaid to keeping them up ; llie road, 
and a succession of bridges, have frequently been all washed away in one 
monsOon. ■ 

5085. Have 
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^ 50S5. Have you formed arty opinion as to the effechs,^itlier upon t!ie revc- 

nue or upon the prosperity of the natives, of the substitution of a duty for the 
< present monopolies of salt and tobacco? — I have frequently expressed 
^ve^y< decided opinions \Mt!i regard to the tobacco, that a transit and an 
{ exctse-dlityi is ty far the best j but I do not thinlc that the exdse duty could, 
y consistently with the fixed assessment upon the land,, be levied j and 
r tlierefore I thought tliey should look for , their revenue entirely from the 
transit duty. If, however, you could show the ryots that it was fpr their 
advantage to .levy an excise dut}’, ithey would be very willing, I suppose, 
;to consent to an increase of|thatkind, provided .they were xelieved from, the 
'monopoly. . j 1 , ... I ' 1 , 

I SOSfi. In what way is the monopoly now practically established ? — I stated, 
an my former evidence, that there is a particular species of tobacco which is 
grown in Coimbatoor, exclusively for the consumption of Malabar, the 
name of that IS “ Woddemagum j** the ivhole of that produce is monopo- 
lized for the consumption of the sister, province of Malabar. Jt is taken 
•hy the collector in Coirobatoor, at a price fixed by the government, , in com* 
mumcation with the growers, and it is sent into Malabar, where it is ware- 
.housed. Prom the warehouses it is sent to the different revenue officers in 
the district, who sell it at a monopoly price, and they very often force the 
^wleofit. _ ' 'll'*’ » . 

5087* 'Ho } 0 «. consider that a fair market price is paid for it to the ryots ? 
fair market price is now paid for, it, I made frequent communications 
to the government respecting it, but the^cvil of the monopoly, is still felt in 
two ways ; it is felt by the consumers, who now pay two hundred and five 
rupees for what foimerly sold for sixty rupees, audit is felt by the producers, 
inasmuch as the consumption of tobacco being now forty per cent, less, the 
produce is less, and that is a check upon the cultivation of the most valuable 
staple of the land. ' . i 

5088. How many European civil functionaries are therein Coimbatoor^— 
Latterly there were five. 

, j _S089 "When you say that you think the expenses of the government might 
be deduced, by simplifying ibe machinery, and calling more natives into 
employ, do you contemplate any reduction of the number of Europeans? — A 
•Very corislderable reduction.' > ’ • 

5Q9o. Out of the five in Coimbatoor, how many do you think might be 
dispensed with? — Pour. ' ' , * . . 

5091. Do you think that one European superintendent, with natives under 
Jvim, could manage the revenue and civil concerns ? — I think that he could, 
rWhen Ispeok of the machinery of the government I allude to the presidency, 
^he present mode of carrying on the government is by a system of boards, 
which are as complicated as anything can be. There is the Eevenue Board, the 
Military Board, and the Board of Trad^ so that the government, in fact, have 
, no 
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27 Sept I8S1. no direct communication, with their executive officers every thin" passes 
f — through these boards, and that leads to an enormous multiplication of record*, 

J. SuIIiranf Esq. of course to great delays and expense. ' 

^092. Would you propose that the one superintendent in the district should 
exercise the functions of superior judge of the district, and alsoofmagis- 
trate and collector of revenue? — My own idea is, that the European should 
be confined to superintendence and control. I should conceive that both 
the revenue, and civil and magisterial functions might he managed by the 
natives, ndth a strict European control. The greatest abuses of authority 
always arise out of the fiscal jurisdiction, not out of the ordinary magisterisil 
orjudicial functions. 

5093. Do you conceive that the natives that would be called into action 

would he the persons who now act under the European officers, or that 
a new class of persons would be brought into operation? — ^Undoubtedly, those 
who have been regularly brought up j none but those duly qualified by pre- 
vious education in the inferior offices of the civil administration should he 
permitted to occupy tiie higher grades. ' 

5094. Are they not now found to be generally very corrupt? — If they 
are found to be so, it is in consequence, I conceive, entirely of oiir treat- 
ment of them; they have no interest in working for us, and therefore, they 
invariably work against us when they can, 

5095. And you conceive, that if they had better salaries, and belief pros- 

pects, their corruption would be materially diminished ?— I think that they, 
would be nearly, twill not say allogetlier, as honest as Europeans, if,wc 
held out the same motives to them. . . 

5090. Would not a larger extension of confidence to them produce a 
belter state of feeling among them ? — ^Unquestionably that .would be the 
result. j 

— 5097. Do you conceive that the experiment of the employment of 
native agency might be tried with advantage in a particular district *— 
I am satisfied it might be, with great advantage; that is to say, if the 
experiment was made by a person favourable to its introduction, but not 
otherwise. ' ‘ 

5098. Do yon a^rohend, that tinder the Madras presidency* there are 
many persons of sufficient rank who concur with you in opinion ? — I should 
suppose there are a considerable number ; it is a growing opinion ; I think 
it IS an opinion amongst all those persons who are most conversant with the 
natives. Those in the trammels of a judicial office have but little to say to 
tlic natives; this is not a matter of choice, but of necessity ; the collector, 
on the contrary, has constant intercourse with all classes of the people > 
he has a deep personal interest in the prosperity of the country, and 
his object is to consult the svishes and inclinations of the people on all 
subjects. On the other hand, people who pass llieir time, at Madras, 

know 
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know very little of the natives, but amongst that class who have free inter- 
course with tlie natives, a considerable number, I imagine, concur in opinion 
with me, ' , 

r 5099. Would not the power of an European superintendent be very great 
and dangerous in bad hands? — 1 think that there should be a superinten- 
dence over him again. There should, in my view, be a superintendent in 
each district, and a commissioner who should have superintendence over two 
or tliree districts, and there should be an appeal from him to the government. 
It is a strange circumstance, that the government itself has now no means 
of redressing any error committed by judicial tribunals. In India it passes 
from the judges of the courts to the King in council. > 

5100. Would jou have the Governor in council overall the judgments 
of the judicial tribunal I would have him the final court of appeal, as the 
House of Lords is in this country, where the King is supposed to be 
present, as he is in all appeals made to the King in council. 

5101, Supposing India to be divided into districts under a superintendent, 
and three oi four of them under a commissioner, what training would the 
functionaries have who were to be appointed to the office of superintendent ? 
—I should think each commissioner ought to liavea certain number of Euro- 
pean assistants with him; I should state however, at the same time, mypeu 
iect conviction that any European, either as a commissioner or a super- 
intendent, even in that situation must have native associates for training 
the young functionaries j I should think he should , have a number of young 
European assistantsj and power to delegate a portion of his authority to 
them, ‘or to send them upon missions and inquines which would bring them 
into contact with the natives. 

■ 5102. Has the consumption of European articles generally, and British 
manufactures in particular, in Coimbatoor and other parts of the Peninsula, ^ 
increased of late years? — It has considerably increased of late years 

5103. What are the articles chiefly consumed ?— Printed calUcoes and 
broad cloth, and a little iron and cutlerj. 

.5101. Have the English cotton goods superseded^ the manufactures of 
the country generally ? — I believe they have, to a considerable extent 

5105. Do the natives appear to like them equally well, or is it their 

greater cheapness that recommends them ? — I understand that they are 
considered to be cheaper, but not so lasting as the native goods j they are 
very fond of European colours and patterns. . ^ 

5106. Are not the white cottons very much used, and have they not super- • 
seded the manufacture of the Western Provinces * — I believe they have of 
the finer kinds, to a great extent j theie is no manulacture in Malabar. 

^ 5107 . Which comes within the range of the great mass of consumers, 
the English article of the Indian '—The great mass of the people use the 
Indian, because that is a coarse article, and very cheap. 

' 5G 
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27 Sept 1831. ‘ 5108. Are the^ manufactures liable to any'transit duty? — All kinds of 

manufacture are'liable io a transit 'duty of ^five percent., and in'‘Malabar 

J SuUa<in,'L8q. |g ^ tariff* valuation which subjects them to an additional ‘five per 

cent. * i » • » * I ' - ' ’ 

'5l09.‘Is'‘ Malabar supplied througli'the circuitous route ' of Madras? — 
Sometimes it is. ' ’ ‘ 

5110. How much per cent, do British manufactures pay altogether upon 
going to Malabar? — They pay two and a half per cent.. upon importation 
at Madras, they pay five per cent, at Coimbatoor, and they pay five per cent, 
upon the diff*erence of the tariff* in transit to Malabar. 

5111. Are there any hoondies to be obtained in Coimbatoor Any 

quantity, and for a large amount j the traffic in bills is very considerable } all 
the great houses in Bomb.iy have agents in Coimbatoor, and you can get 
bills upon any part of India ; those shroffs have established themselves within 
the last ten or twelve years. . . • 

5112. Does not that lessen the demand for specie ?— It has done so very 
considerably; there are great financial dealings between the Bombay and 
the Madras government, the Uombay issuing bills upon the 'Madras govern- 
ment, which are purchased by the soreears there, and sent to Madras for 
payment ; the proceeds of these bills again are paid into the general treasury 
at Madras for bills upon the provincial treasury^ and the produce' of tliese 
again is circulated in the district for the purposes of commerce. * ‘ 

5113. Are not the transit duties upon British goods contrary to law?" 
All duties that were in existence when tlie Act ior the last charter passed 
are legal, but the government cannot levy any iVesh transit duties. 

5114. IVhat is the rate of interest at which individuals can borrow in 
Coimbatoor? — ^The interest of money now is from eight to twelve per cenL 
it was as high as sixteen or eighteen and twenty per cent. , 

5115. Docs any part of the produce of Coimbatoor find its way to tlie 

British market except cottons? — I am not aware that there is any, but the 
cotton produce can be extended to any amount , 

51 1 0 Is there any indigo cultivated there ? — A v cry small quantity ; ^it is 
not found to answer. 

51 17 Can you state what is the proportion of the proprietors of the soil 
to the number of occupants?— I do not exactly understand the distinction; 
the proprietors are the hereditary occupants, and the cultivators of their own 
lands, in a majority of instances. 

5118. Would it not, in your opinion, be very desirable that any native 

should have a direct appeal to the Governor in Council, in the event of being 
imprisoned? — Certainly, upon all occasions; he always enjoyed that privi- 
lege under the native governments. „ . < 1 

5119. Wliicli would, in fad, amount to a habeas, would it not?— Not 

u absolutely; 
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absolutely, because thatvrould not be jmpentive upon the government to 
order the release of such a person, as a judge is obliged to grant a, Imbeas 
corpus } j 

5120 Is there at present any such appeal? — There is no such appeal, 
except through the regular judicial process I am speaking of the imprison 
ment of native officers by collectors, under summary process Every native 
may present a petition to the government, but the government can only 
deal with such petitions through the medium of the regulations 

5121 And may not tliat be retarded by the part) who has lumself con^ 
fined the party ? — Not without the violation of the law 

5122 Is not the first operation, after putting a native under restraint, the 
seizure of all his bools and papers ? — A regular process is laid down m the 
i'egulation I have quoted, by which tlie collectors are to proceed against 
their native servants, or against others amenable to his jurisdiction One of 
those provisions is, that to prevent fraudulent abstraction of property, he 
maj put sale upon it, and if there are well grounded suspicions that the man 
intends to escape the process of the court he maj put peons upon him, but 
he does that under a very senous responsibility, and it must be done upon 
regular affidavit 

5123 Is It generally the practice to do that only upon affidavit —1 am 
afraid it is not generally the practice In the instance I have mentioned at 
Tinnevelly, it is upon record that the papers of the man were seized and his 
person confined, before process was commenced , that took place also in 
the case of the native functionaiy at Tanjore, and it was the case with 
respect to the head native agent of Coimbatoor 

5124 Was any reparation made to the two parties who were declared 
innocent —One of the two parties was confined previous to trial, and his 
property placed under attachment , the other was kept in confinement, after 
he had satisfied the judgment , and in the latter case, that of Tanjore, the 
commission of appeal awarded compensation to the amount of five hundred 
rupees about £50, expressing an opinion at the same time, that no com 
pensation that he could award could renumerate the men for the sufferings 
they have undergone from that process of the collector ,, 

5125 Do you know whether the system j ou established in Coimbatoor, 
vVith respect to the land revenue, and the other points detailed m youi 
evidence, still continues, or whether any alteration has been made? — I have 
heard from persons on the spot, that a great number of most senous alterations 
have been made m it by the collector, of his own authonty, and for which 
of cour<5e he is responsible to his supenors 

1 5126 Have those been alterations seriously affecting the prospentj of the 
province, and the rights of the inhabitants? — Most senously, if they have 
been correctly represented to roe 

5127 Have-not imprisonments, such as those jou have mentioned the 

I 4 5 G 2 effect 
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effect of degrading the parties in the eyes of the natives* — Beyorttl aU 
^expression , no man of sensibility and right feeling can ever recover it 

5128. Was il by your successor that the native seivant employed by you 
was placed under surveillance ’ — It was ten days after I quitted the province 

5129 Has he made any appeal to the government? — He has, and I have 
made an appeal for him to the Court of Directors, 

5130 Has any notice been taken of the appeal ^ — The government tooh 

no notice of it whatever , instead of ordeiing the process prescribed by the 
new regulations, tliey indorsed the petition to be frivolous and vexations by 
which the man was left without any remedy. ‘ 

5131 AVilI the man always remain under surveillance ?— I cannot possibly 
tell how long he will remain under restraint , lus property was sequestered, 
and security was demanded of him to the amount of £20,000, all before the 
tnal commenced 

5132. Is he a man in whom you had confidence ?— The greatest possible 
confidence • • ' 

5133 In what way will lus propert) that is non under sequestratii^n be 
restored to this man —Unless lie is convicted ol tlie cnme’lnid to hisch**‘UPi 
It ought to bt restored to him with interest. ^ 

SlSi. Do you expect that will be the case'— From what'passed the 
formei occasion, with respect to the man that got £50 damage'., I suppose 
not. 

5135. According to the regulations now m existence, will the individual, 

who 18 under surveillance, be bioiight lo tiial?— The provisions aiul reguUt'Ous 

have been entucly dispensed with m his instance, and therefore it is 

ble lor me to sny when he will bt released horn his present restraint i 

5136 Do you know upon what giound those legiihlions have dl^ 
pensed mill’— U i-. no where stated ; 

5137. \Ahen you say that the regulations have been dispensed nilh, dujoti 
mean that they have been dispensed with by i founal act of the go^ernlU’^"^ 
or only that they have bten disobeyed? — 1 have stated that the process laid 
6own ?or tluB government to to^^ow upon the occasion o> i native lunctrtniw^ 
.appealing against the oidersof a collectoi, 13 either to grant the lehef prayul, 
or to constitute a commission of appeal to try the petition, or to iiidoi-t! the 
parly complaining specially to seek redress m the ordinary tribunals, those 
tribumls being restricted from entertaining any suit except upon the pfodur - 
lion of such all indorsement. Tins person so aggneved made Ins app^*'' •*' 
the manner prescribed by the regulation, and instead of following any ouc ol 
those three courses, his petition was indorsed frivolous and vexatious 

5138 Has any trial taken iilace? — He has been tried under tlu. suifluiary 
process laid down in the regulation above quoted, and he has appealed f'''”” 
that process m the way pointed out by the regulation. 1 

5139. 
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5139» What was the result of the trial under the summary process? — It was 
bis conviclion by this gentleman of embezzling the revenues of about 10,000 
rupees; it was an tonvictimi. 

,5140. The judge being the collector?— Yes • t 

5141. Do you conceive that the government can dispense with any judicial 
regulation at its own pleasure?—] believeth.it there is no similar instance 
upon record. The regul itions are in general senipulonsly observed by the 
goiernmenr, often to its own detrimem. ’ 

I 5142. Can. the government at its pleasure remove a judge if his decree 
should be displeasing on that account? — ^No; I believe such a power has 
never been exercised ; two gentlemen were indeed removed from the sudder 
adawlut, Mr. Greenway and Mr. Scott; I believe because their proceeding 
In a case before them were not approved of here* , 

5143. May not the government remove without assigning any reason ? — 
Such a power has been lately exercised, but it is in direct contradiction to the 
orders of the authorities in this country, which the local governments are 
expressly, prohibited from removing any civil servant from Ins office without 
a propefiinvestlgaiion. , 

51 14 In this case, what was the award against your native servant ?— He 
was sentenced to repay the amount which he was said to have embezzled, 
.''with a fine of equal amount. 1 should state that this man, when he heard 
that people had trumped up charges agalnsthim, Implored that those charges 
^inight be produced, 1 made the most earnest soheiutions on his behalf, 
'telling the government, that if the province of Coimbatoor had attained a 
considerable share of prosperity, it was owing mainly to bis talents and 
’ exertion^, and that if any charges wei e to be brought against him, they miglit 
be brought forward at once. No notice was taften of these applications, 
which were made in the early part of 1829; but five days after 1 quitted the 
situation in January 1830, the charges were produced, the man was arrested 
'and Ills property was sequestered, he was kept in his own house under a 
guard of peons, all communication cutofl' from him, and his papers seized, 
and security demanded to the amount of 120,000 before ho had been made 
acquainted with the chaige against him. 

5145. Whatistlie name of the individual ? — His name is Ramia, formerly 
head shenstadar of Coimbatoor. 

514b. Were there evidences confronted with that individual in the court? 
— ^Not a single evidence, as I learn from persons who were present at the 
trial. V j j , 

j 5147. Was lie pre^nt at the time the investigation took place ? — He was 
not present ; his petitions are now, I believe, befme the Directors. 

51481 Did this happen before you left India? — Five days after I left the 
province ; and I believe on the veiy day ^at I sailed the first process 
J’ 1 . , ( . against 
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against this man was issued , all th6 circumstances which happened when I 
was in the country are stated m the meraonal that I presented on the subject 
to the Court of Directors , 

~ ) 


Jovts, 29® dte Sepiembrts, 1831 


' WILLIAM fcHAPLIN, Esq called id, and examined* 

5149 Will you state m what situations you were employed m India ? — I 
went to India in the year 1800, and was soon afterwards sent to the College 
of Bengal, where 1 lemained above two years, and returned to Madras in 
1803 I was employed a few months in that year in th>» Northern Chrcars, 
partly jn the revenue and partly m the judicial line In 1804 1 was appointed 
registrar under Sir Thomas (then Colonel) Munro in the Ceded Distncts , 
in that situation I remained a twelvemonth, when I was promoted to the 
office of subordinate collector, under Colonel Munro, in charge of a separate 
^vision, consisting of four distncts of the Ceded Provinces , in that office I 
remained till August 1807, when Sir Tliomss Munro returned to England,’ 
and I was appointed to a division of the Ceded Districts, which were formed 
into two coilectorates, Bellary and Cuddapah, to the latter of which I was 
nominated, there I remained about a year, when I was transferred to the 
other division of the Ceded Distnct, Bellary, in which charge I continued 
from 1809 till 1818, when 1 ivas appointed to succeed Sir Ihomas Munro 
in the Southern Mahratta country of which he had the temporary manage- 
ment as Commissioner , I filled this situation for a jear and a hal^ when I 
was called to succeed Mr Elphinstone is sole Commissioner of the Deccan, 
on his appointment to the government of Bombay , in that office 1 remained 
about SIX years, and then returned to England 

5150 Whatwasthe system of rcienue management m the Ceded Dis 
tricts when you were first employed — ^The ryotwar system 

5151 Was it founded on the survey made by Sir Thomas Munro ? — The 
survey was begun in 1802, and was scarcely finished till 1806-7 The survey 
assessment was therefore only acted upon partially, in some few districts, 
before Sir Thomas Munro’s departure Before the survey hid been com- 
pleted, it was the ryotwar system, conducted according to the usual plan 
of investigating the accounts of the villages, and settling the rent with the 
inhabitmts according to the customary village rates, and with reference to 
the average of former years’ collections The survey not having been com 
pleteil till nearly the period of Sir Thomis Munro’s departure, it had thexe- 
lore not been acted upon generally 


5152. Wliat 
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•"5152. What do the Ceded Districts to which you allude comprehend?— 
The two divisions of Cuddapah and Beliary. 

5153. Do you mean that district above the Ghauts, commonly called the 
Table Land, situated between the Eastern and Western Ghauts? — It forms 
a portioa of the Table Land connected with the Mysore, 

5154. Was the system of ryotwar management continued by the Madras 
government subsequent to the departure of Sir Thomas Munro for England ? 
—The system of ryotwar management was continued in the Cuddapah dis- 
trict during the remainder of theFuslee year, ending July 1808 j that is, it 
continued about nine months In the Bellary division, of which the late Mr. 
Frederick Gahagan was collector! it continued another year, that is, till July 
1809. , In the Cuddapah division the ryotwar system in 1808-9 was suc- 
ceeded by a system of village leases for three years. 

5155. Was it settled for three years at once in 1809? — It was; it was 

considered to have been successfully introduced by myself) and I was in con- 
sequence selected in the following year to intioduce the same sysiem into 
Bellafy, on Mr. ^Gahagan's appointment at Madras as Secretary to the Go- 
vernment. ^ ' 

5156. Will you explain the principles, upon which the ryotwar system and 
the village lease system are respectively founded?— The principles of the 
ryotwar settlement are to fix the money rent of each individual cultivator 
for the fields m his occupation with as much permanency as possible, tlie 
aggregate of sucii rents making the village assessment, which varies 'each 
year vith the increase or. decrease of cultivation, arising from lands either 
newly occupied or thrown up. Another main principle of the ryotwar 
system is to protect the rights of all ryots, as they now exist in^every village, 
from infringement, and to prevent all encroachment upon those rights. The 
principle of the vilHge lease system is that of farming out the village for a 
term of years to a renter, leaving him to make his arrangements with the in- 
dividual cultivators the amount of the lease so fixed being considered^ to be 
payable under all ciicumst wceSf extraordinary calamities excepted. 

5157. Wiff you state sfiortfy the manner m which each fiefd is vafuecf, in 
order to ascertain the .amount to be levied? — It would require a very long 
explanation It is all to be found in the survey instructions which are 
printed in the Selections. Aceitain number of native surveyors were' ap- 
pointed to conduct itj over them came examiners of survey, to correct any 
defects that there might be in their survey j after them came assessors, and 
then' still further gradation oSicers, called head assessors, by whom the whole 
survey, classification; and assessment 'underwent a fresh investigation; it 
afterwards came -under the revision of the collector's native cutcberry 
establishment ; then it underwent a further revision by the collector himself. 
With regard to the mode m which the assessment was formed, I should say 
that the quality of the land (all other circumstances being eqiial) determined 
Its classification ; but consideration was always had to its actual state of culti- 
vation. 
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vation, ils distance from the village *1011 from imrkets, its former rent the 
facility of manuring and of watering it, and every other incident b} which 
the expense of callivation was either increased or diminished 

5158 Was that valuation made annually? — ^No» when U was once con 
eluded it was a permanent field assessment, not to be deviated from * 

5159 What proportion of the value so ascertained was fixed as rent for 
tliegoiernraent? — The general theory was, tliat about forty five percent was 
taken as the government share, and fifty five per cent left to the ryot 

5160 In practice did you carry that into effect? — -In practice the collec- 
tions of former years, added to the quality of the land, and the vanous 
other circumstances I have enumerated, formed the ground work on which 
the assessment was made 

5161 Then are the Committee to understand that the theory of the 
lyotwar settlement, as well as the practical execution of it, is to take 
iorty five per cent of the gross produce for the s rear, and the rest for 
the cultivator — That was the estimate of the Ceded Districts made by 
Sir Thomas Munro 

5162 Were reductions on the field as essment in the Ceded Districts m 
your opinion, necessary to give stability to the system ?-— The reductions 
■which tm Thomas Munro proposed, m his letter of the 15th of August I8O7, 
of one third of the survey assessment of wet lands, and one fourlli of the dry 
lands were, I think, jodispensable to the stability of the survey assessment 
That letter of Sir Thomas Munro’s appears in the Appendix to the fifth Report. 
The suivey was an assessment, the aggregate ot which, for the whole dis 
trict, was never realized, though a considerable proportion of the ryots in 
good seasons paid it without any difficulty, but to the poorer classes abate 
raents were always necessary, and were made for poverty and failure It 
was avowedly too high to be taken as a standard for any other than the ryot 
war system under annual settlements, which left the collector the discretion 
of reducing the rents whenever they pressed too heavily • 

5ir»3 What do you mean by the ryotwar system of annual settlements? 
—I mean a settlement made by the collector annually with the cultivators, in 
contradisbnction to triennial or decennial leases to heads of villages 

5164 What do you take to have been the object of the government in 
the introduction of the village lease system ? — ^The government at that time 
considered that the ryotwar system, as it previously existed, would not 

have 

* Total gross prodi ce 

GoTcraroent rent by the surrey 

Deduct 25 per cent 

Govemcoent store pnjposed 
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liavc been compatible with the forms and rules of judicial courts, which were 
about that period established, and they were of opinion that the same amount 
of revenue might be realized under the village system as had been realized 
under the Toytwar system, Avithout the objections .adverted to. ’ 

5lC5. Werejou ever employed as a collector under the annual ryotwar 
settlement ? — 1 have already stated that I was appointed subordinate collector 
under Sir Thomas Munro, at the period when the annual settlements were 
prevailing. ^ • 

5l6(>. What was the principle on which the annual settlement was made, 
as compared with that of the permanent ry'Otwar system? — The settlements 
were made on the best information that was procurable from the accounts of 
the villages as to the actual state of cultiiaiion, and the condition of the 
ryots and their former payments} a discretion being left with the collector 
to abate or increase as he thought proper, keeping in xiew the former reahza-, 
tions from the land : wliatev er tlie land had formerly' paid, os far as could be 
ascertained from the village accounts and other sources of informaUon, 
formed the basis of the settlement annually. < 

5 IC 7 . Do you mean tint such formei realizations were considered as the 
maximum?— The accounts of the vdlagcs were at that time in so imperfecta 
state, that'it was impossible always to ascertain accurately what the lands 
had paid; but whenoicr 'tlicrc was a dispute upon the subject, the ryots 
were assembled in .1 punchayet, and determined what should be the amount 
that tlie lands ought to pay. 

5lCfi. "Were the former payments, then, the maximum, but not the mini- 
mum ?— It was never the intention to exceed them designedly: they were 
often exceeded f 1 om imperfect information, but it was never the intention to 
exceed them. / 

5lC9. You slated that the assessment was never deviated from; do you 
mean that tlicre w ere not remissions ? — No ; I mean that tlie customary rates 
were not knowingly e.xceedcd. 

^ diTU. Wficn you say^ annuaf assessmenf, do tyou mean an annuaf atijnsf. 
ment with eacli ryot ; or that a fresh assessment was annually made of the 
amount ^which each ryot should pay? — Anterior to the survey, there was 
a constant variation in the settlement, in proportion as the ryot took^more 
or less land. . , , , , . 1 i 

5171* In making the first assessment foi the Company, did you ascer- 
tain the payments that had been made under the native princes for any 
number of ) ears previous, and on -that endeavour to make your annual 
settlement? — Previous to the survey, the former payments 'during a long 
course of years, as far as they could be ascertained, formed the gi’ound- 
work. 5 * ' 

517 s. Under the annual system, is it the principle to obtain as much' rent 
as it shall appear to the collector that theryols are able to pay? — Not so 
5 H much 
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Sep; 1831. OTuch as he is able to pay, but so much as he is able to pay with refereiice to 
the former realization of theJand. If it was ascertained that the land yielded 
Cliaplm, Etg. ^ ^.g^jgln gum in former years, that sum was nUt exceeded, unless the culti* 
vator took fresh land, ' - : 

5173. Whenever new land was introduced to cultivation, or thecultiva- 

tion of the land improved, ‘so that the produce ' was increased, was not 
reference tnade to that in the amount of rent to be demanded from hini? — I 
Iiave no duubt that in some cases the rent nas increased in proportion, pre- 
viously to the' conclusion o? ihe sun'cy. '* ' ; 

5174. In that case could a cultivator, in applying his capital to improve 
the land, depend on holding the land at the rent fixed this year, for any 
number of years subsequent? — If a cultivator took a piece of wasteland 
that had not been for some time previously cultivated, he would obtain a 
cowle, entitling him to hold the land for three, or four, or five, or six, or 
seven years, at a quit-rent, till he brought it into full and complete cultivation; 
it would then be subject to the full rate of assessment. 

5175. You are aware that the land may be made to produce heavier crops 

by the application of improved methods of cultivation 5 and when such im- 
proved cultivation took place, did not the collector consider himself entitled 
to a share of the gross produce?*— It was certainJy^not the principle of the 
ryotwar system, as administered by Sir Thomas Munro, to tax improvements 
inthat w{>y} but that it was occasionally done I have no doubt. In 'ad- 
ministering the affairs of a large province, it is impossible to avoid errW 
sometime^* ■ • • l .t 

5I7G. What success attended the system of village management in the 
Bellary division of the Ceded Districts under your management '—In 
Bellary division of the Ceded Districts, the system of village leases bad been 
introduced, which I conceive to have failed entirely. The first lease was a 
triennial lease, and on the expiration of that a decennial lease was concluded, 
and I think both were failures. - ‘ . • 1 . i 

5177. To what do you attribute the failure of the triennial and decennial 
leases?— To a great variety of causes. The system of village leases I con- 
sider was totally unsuitable to the condition of people in the Ceded Districts. 
’ It may succeed very well in districts where the system of joint tenure or 
cultivaUon* in shares has always prevailed, provided the rent be made ex- 
tremely low, • to enable the renter to indemnify himself for the losses, of bad 
seasons by the profits ofgood. It failed in the Ceded Districts, tjecause 
there was no such joint responsibility on the part pf the ryots, and because it 
attempted to exact, indiscriminately, nearly the' same Tevenue in all ^ ears, 
good and bad, as had been realized under an assessment calculated for annual 
settlements, in which discretionary remissions had always been made by the 
collector, Tlic exaction by the leaseholders of the maximum rents, added 
to extra assessments, produced a great deterioration of tlie rcsourcesbf the 
, I ‘ ■ • country 
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country. The renter,' to enable thc’ryote ta thrive, must have made all the 29 Sept. 1831. 
^allowances that the ryotwar collector .hdd previously made ( in bad seasons, p; — 7“ 

but the renters had no capital to enable them to make those abatements, nor ^ 

prudence nor management to lay by the surplus of one year to supply the 
deficiencies of another. The cultivation of the Ceded Districts was exceed- 
ingly unequal. The country is thinly inhabited, and there is a vast extent 
'of government as well as enam land. This furnished to the renters of some 
villages the means of holding out tlje allurement'of cheap land to the tenants 
of their neighbours, kept up a restless spirit of emigration, and retarded 
improvement, by attracting the population from the fertile to the inferior 
soils, and thereby diminishing the capital stock of the country. Partial 
improvements, where they took place from this cause, were made at the 
^ expense of the prosperity of other villages, and the gain all went to the 
renters of villages thus favourably situated, whilst almost all the loss fell 
upon the government. Under this system, the survey rates which had been 
established Sir Thomas Munro were in general abandoned, and many 
flourishing villages fell to decay. The moral effects were also extremely 
bad 5 many of the more substantial renters were placed in confinement*,' and 
,lo'st all respect for ‘the government. The revenue servants who had been 
previously trained under the ryotwar-systero were also spoiled, from having 
little to do, and being no longer employed in 'the details of the revenue m 
'which they had formerlybeen engaged. All these evils were aggravated by 
private feuds and dissensions of the'renters' themselves, involving them in 
expensive lawsuits in the courts, occasioning the villages to be split into 
parties, and impeding the cultivation. The lease system in Bellary was in 
consequence discontinued in a great part .of the country long before the 
expiration of the decennial leos^ and the Q'otwar system was reverted to 
Mvhen .those leases ceased, under great disadvantages. Great confusion had 
been introduced by the renting sj'stem. The country had been divided into 
.iso many little estates, each independent, and each holder endeavouring to 
profit, by enticing over the ryots of his neighbours. The rent was no 
longer regulated on any fixed principle, but was settled by competition, 
which probably would be a very good guide iii'England, but is a ve'ry bad 
'guide., in Indm. ’ This competitidn proved extremely injurious, for' it 
sacrificed all rights of property, by ^ving cultivated lands ‘to the highest 
'bidder, and ousting old tenants from their hereditary occupancy, whilst lit 
, distributed waste lands to new settlers for 'almost nothing, thereby occa- 
sioning ruin to those villages' from whicli^ they ‘hlid deserted under the 
village settlement. ' ‘ * i . u 'i , 

^ 5178. On the average how many years of the decennial 'eDg^ementVere 
' continued before the ryotwar' w'as resumetU— think that a ' considerable 
portion of the leases continued’ for about six or seven years only.l‘"In 'some 
I parts the ^tiicts the leases w'ere continued to the end of the deceniiial 
(lease, in^U^those case's in which renters,, not in default, chose to 'retain 
'.them. With the permission of the Committee,' 1 will read an extract' fr6m 
5H2 an 
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ssScrt 1831. ’an answer -iihich' i gave to Mr. Elptiinstdne, regarding village. leaser. ■’•It 
was a private communicaUon, but it was given at a time when the 'evils Of 

W. Chaplin,- Esq. village lease system ‘were fresh in ray recollection. The queries' put-to rae 
upon that occasion were, ** How far is the system of leasing -to the highest 
bidders expedient to discover the resources of new countries ?” My answer 
was, “ This mode of discovering the resources renders large establishments 
of revenue servants unnecessary, and saves the collector fiom all the 
trouble of making local scrutinies ; it cannbt be adopted without super- 
’seding the authority of potails, who are the natural and rightful managers 
of villages, and opening a door to all sort of exactions which are almost 
‘invariably committed by strangers, who having only a temporary interest in 
the management, look only to present profits, without regard to future con- 
'sequences.*’ ' The next query was, “ Do you approve of leases to 'polails in 
cases where there are fixed beegotees, that is, money-rents?” My answei 
was “ Of the two evils, h is better to give the lease to'the'potjds; but 
I have seen so many evils arise from this system of village rents in the 
Ceded Districts, that I am by no means an advocate for it. There tlie rents 
were fixed by survey before the introduction of the lease, and they may 
therefore be supposed to be at least as uniform and as well suitedTo llie 
quality of the lands, as they are under the beegotee plan. Tiie utmost care 
and vigilance, however, on the part of the collector, could not counteract 
the abuses incident to the lease system. The rapacity of renters on the one 
hand, and the combinations of the ryots to reduce their rents on the other, 
occarioned numerous failures, and the revenue during the first’years of the 
decennial lease fell below the previous average of seven years* collections, 
though the seasons were tolerably favourable. The subsequent defalcations, 
though I cannot specify the exact amount, have been I believe still much 
greater. The renters possessed no capital,- and as they depended -entirely 
upon the punctuality of the payments of ihei’r ryots, the first general failure 
of crops proved the ruin of both. This result happened not only in villages 
whose rents were perhaps loo high for such a system, but also in villages 
where the assessment was fixed on a reduced and most moderate scale with 
reference to former collections. The liloamulutdars being withdrawn 'from 
any direct interference with the details of the settlement of the villages, colild 
not always tell whether the distress was real or fictitious. The collector 
pressed them for their district balancesv They pressed the lenters, and the 
renters squeezed the ryots. The effects were lamentably visible in the 
course of a short period, in the bankruptcy of many leaseholders, and in ,the 
desolation of villages which had, under the ryotwar s) stem, < risen to the 
utmost pitch of prosperity. Had these ruinous consequences been confined 
to villages in wliich the failure arose from misfortune only, a judicious 
lenity and forbearance, notwithstanding the difficulty of ascertaining to 
whom indulgence might safely be extended, might In some degree Iiave alle- 
viated the evil, but they as often ensued from the improvidence ancl*^ extra- 
vagance of renters, who, anticipating the resources, spent them' in .t' mar- 

riage, 
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riage, or in satisf^ing;the claims of their creditors, trusting to future extor- 
tions to make good thelr'payments to government. Many also fell into 
arrears, owing to the dissensions which took place amongst tiie partners in 
the lease, whose collisions broke the village into parties and factions, which 
proved as injurious to the , welfare of the community as it was ultimately 
detrimental to the revenue. 3n a word, the evils of the lease system I con- 
sider irrefragable. Its advantages I never could perceive, except that it 
saved trouble to the revenue officers, by Keeping the ryots out of sight in a 
state of dependence upon the tender meicies of renters, and that it dimi- 
nished in some degree the charges of establishments. It was, however, in 
the end, a very mistaken economy, which did not in any perceptible degree 
counteibalance the losses which flowed from the system.” I take the 
liberty of reading this extract, as being illustrative of.my sentiments at a 
time when the \'illage lease system was fresh in roy recollection. It is now 
more than twelve years since I quitted the Bellary division, and since that 
time I have not been much engaged with any details of revenue. My 
situation in the Deccan was one of general superintendence, and my recol- 
lection of details is not now so perfect as it foimerly was. 

5179. Have you had any reason to alter the opinion you then expressed? 

'—Not in the least j quite the contrary. 1 

5180. Is not one of the objections which you have enumerated to the 
village lease sytem common in a greater or less degree to every description 
of revenue assessment, namely, that it is calculated upon an average pro- 
duce, and that consequently the cultivator has in one season more to provide 
to meet the<demand upon him than in another? — I fancy that it applies 
almost as much to the cultivator as it does to the leaseholder; I believe 
there is very little providence, in general, on the part of the ryots. 

‘ 5181. Was any security required from the renter of a village at the time 
lie undertook ? — Yes, the security of a neighbouring renter was commonly 
taken ; it was more a nominal than a real security. / 

wWu vmy 'nSiage renW ieW Vn ?»TJtnis, io , 
'recover from his sureties the deficiencies to which he was liable ? — In some 
jCases the balance was recovered from his sureties, in other cases it was not 
recovered. 

x 

^^•'5183. You have stated that though competition in the renting of land is 
'a very desirable thing in England, it is by no means so in India ; what are 
your reasons for that opinion ? — Every occupier in India has, if not a pro- 
prietary right in the sod, a right' of occupancy, and he is not liable to be 
'ousted because another bids higher. ' ' ' < 

5184. Does it in fact frequently occur that ’there are vacant lands’to be 
disposed of? — ^In the Ceded Districts there are several millions^ of acres of 
^uncultivated land. • , i • . , . - 

' ‘ ' ' ' ' ■ 5185. The 
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agStpi 1831 5185 The question rcfcre to cultivated lind, are there not constant 

— thanges? — There nre 

ir Chaphn Esq state your reis<}ns for thinking that, in supplying occu 

piers upon the occasion of such vacancies, competition is not desirable? — 
When the land IS unoccupied there is no question that competition Si ould 
then be useful , but if competition vs employed to oust ryots from their 
hereditary occupancy because other persons bid higher for the land, all 
rights of property are then sacrificed and destroyed * 

51S7 In speaking of the classification of lands on the surv ey, are you 
aware that Colonel Munro directed to class the land, not merely by its 
intrinsic quality, but also by Its actual state of cultivation, “Thus, it two 
adjoining fields of the same quality with respect to soil are held, the one by 
a poor the other by a substantial lyot, you will not enter them in the same 
class but you will place the field of a poor ryot in such lower one as its 
unimproved state may render necessary ” Are you aware of that instruction, 
and was that carried into eifect in the classification ? — Consideration cer 
tainly was always had to the actual state of the cultivation of the land tliat 
formed a part of the instructions of Sir Thomas Munro 

5188 Is not the land tax, so exacted, a tax not on its fertility but in 
reality upon the means of the cultivator employed on the land?— I think 
that was a defective part of the Survey Instructions of Sir Thomas Munro, 
which in framing some Sutvey Instructions in the Dcccan afterwards I was 
anxious to avoid , but it must be recollected that the lands were not in an 
improved state of culture at the time the survey was formed, and it was 
necessary to have some data to go upon and on which to proceed there 
after 

5189 Were the ryots in the Ceded Districts consulted in the assessment 
fixed upon their lauds under the survey, were they permitted to staie their 
objections to such assessment, and were the assessments modified when 
such objections were found to be valid? — ^The ryots were always consulted 
on those occasions, and whenever there was any dispute as to the amount 
of the survey assessment, it was either settled by a punchayet of the ryots 
tliemselves of that village, or the ryots of a neighbouring village were sum 
moned to assist and to decide upon the point In point of fact, it was 
mainly through the instrumentality of the ryots that the survey assessment 
was formed 

5190 You haVe stated that there were frequent deficiencies in the produce 
of the tax on villages , was not part of Sir Thomas Munro’s instruction^ to levy 
an extra assessment of ten per cent, on a village, to make good such deficien 
cies?— Yes, that formed part of SirThoroasMunro s instructions Extra assess* 
ments, where money rents are |Iaid, are quite consistent with the practice of 
‘the'tountrj They are m rise all over India, but they Were rarfely rfesorted 
to by Sir Thomas Munto They furnish almost the 6nly chefck against 

unfounded 
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.unfounded pleas for remission's because those who have to pay will hdCailow 
the false pretences of others to be the means of bnrthcnirjg .themselves. 
AVhere. the standard of assessment has .been greatly. lowered, as in Sir Thomas 
Munro’s proposed reduction of the survpy-rates, this extra assessment would 
be considered no hardship,, seeing that it would be only-, a repayment. occa- 
sionally of a portion of the remission previously granted.,. Under tiie village 
lease sykefn (and I, have no doubt under the zemindary system also) a joint 
Vespdnsibility has always been enforced without any limit xchdtcver', although 
the government and the officers of the revenue are not probably alu’ays 
aware of it ; and tliefefore I 'do' not see 'why they should not be IcWed to a- 
limited extent, as proposed under the ryoiwar system.' •' ' • ^ J 

5193*’' Is not the assessment so levied' an actual tax bh successful , and 
industrious, ' culture as compared with slothful .and negligent’j culture?-^ 
Undoubtedly it has tliat effect’ in some degree, ' 

Docs not such a principle toke away from, that a desire. to improve 
land,- which i it is the object of the. government to produce?— -Wherever that 
joint responsibility exists, it is, perhaps, rather a stimulus to industry, because 
it unquestionably becomes ,the interest of all the -ryots to see .that there ’is not 
that negligent culture whicli shall have the effect of .throwing, a part oLthe 
burdeb upon themselves, , * , 

i./,519S; Will you explain. in what. manner that joint responsibility is shown 5 
can an' industrious man obtain frorn vthe slothful and bad.* cultivator any 
repayment , or. redress , for .the. assessment which, he ipays?-rl. think it is 
probable that he never would, recover it j but , where there is that jomt r^^ 
sponsibility,’’ the influence of the principal mliahitahts wilf be used to' prevent 
any negligent cultivator from throwing any part of the burden upon the com- 
munity. , 

5 194 . Does it then become the interest of the whole combuinity to'preverit 

individual 'negligence?— It’ does, ‘I consider that in' all countries where 
Revenue" is'wanted by.the'government,' ifmust be had from those who can 
pwy, ' v*Avw«? wAw sfirsi<d iksi cf exit's- 

assessments prevails in all revenue systems in India'j^in the ryotwar system’, 
that'has;been cbnsidered'.a great Objection, but it is mainlyUecause it'is 
brought into sight mbre'than Under any other system. ‘ 

5195 . ;in any settlement in Ihdia.would it not be a desirable.princijile.to 
adopt that each individual ryot should be secured under the la\^,in the enjoy- 
ment of^ his industry, instead of. being assessed^as heretofore for the^defaults 
.and deficiencies pf,his , neighbour ?-^Unquesliohably that .was the.system.th'at 
was strongly recommended by Sir.Th'omasMunVd in his letter of; 

"••j 5190/ Bid notColopeJ Mufiro,in.l817»af^era}) the.'expefienceheh'ad had, 
hgain recommend -an extra ^ssessinent;!o;bcIevied.generaHy;itp roake/gbod 
all, deficiencies ?^Possibly. -to ;ibe exteut.of five or.teD)per.ceDt./,(but-of /this I 

lii'int’u * ‘ am 
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of such a system pursued for ages, has been what was to be expected, 29 Sepu 1831. 

namely, that the extent of land in culttvation and |iaying a revenue is much 

too great for the agricultural stock of the country} that every ryot has more 1* 
land than he can cultivate properly, and that. he is only prevented from 
throwing up a part of it by the well-grounded fear that the difference of rent 
would be thrown upon the pait which he retained. This is the state of 
cultivation generally tbrougliout tlie Deccan, and it was and still is, in a 
great degree, that of most of the provinces which have fallen by conquest 
under the authority of the Madras government. The excess of land occu- 
pied by the ryots beyond what they can adequately cultivate varies in dif- 
feient provinces, and is estimated from one-tenth to one-third, and it may be 
reckoned on an average at one-fifth. It is obvious, however, that more land 
being occupied than could be pioperly cutlivated, the rent must in time 
have adapted itself to this state of things, and become lower than it would 
otherwise have been, and that a fixed assessment made upon such a rent would 
in general be favourable to the cultivators or ryots. It is also obvious from what 
has been said, that if, after making such a fixed assessment, ‘perfect freedom 
were given to the ryots to throw up whatever land they did not want, they 
would throw up one-fifth of their land, and thereby diminish the revenue m 
the same proportion. But this diminution could only be temporary } because 
as the ryots, by concentrating their agricultural stock upon a limited extent of 
land, would obtain a greater prbducefiom it, their means would gradually 
increase, and enable them to take and cultivate again the land which they 
had relinquished. Under annual settlements and fluctuating assc^sments, 
they are not very anxious about throwing up land, because they know' that 
by the custom ot the country we can raise the assessment upon the remaining 
land^according to its produce and improvement} but whenever the assess- 
ment has been fixed, they soon discover the advantage which it gives them, 
and endeavour to get rid of all their extra land. The liberty of doing so 
has been already partially granted, and must be fully granted to them ; for 
though it will cause a tempoiary loss of revenue, it is a Sacrifice which 
ought to be made for the sake of securing the great public benefit of a per- 
manent revenue, founded upon the general establishment of private landed 
property j for even where the assessment is lowest, the knowledge that it 
may at any lime be raised, hinders the land from acquiring such a value ns 
to render it a saleable article, and we cannot communicate to it the value 
which It ought to possess, or render it a private property capable 'ol being 
easily sold or mortgaged, unless the public assessment on etery paitof it be 
previously fixed. When it is fixed, all uncertainty is removed, and all land 
which is not absolutely over-assessed, soon acquires a value which is every 
day increased by improvement made in consequence of the certainty of reap, 
ing all the profit ansing from them.” • • ' 

5200. The evils of that system having been so clearly' pointed out by Su 
Thomas Munro, have they been up to the present’ time coi reeled? — .TJiose 
evils were continued far Several years in the Ceded Districts ’during his 
management, owing to the circumstance of the government being engaged 
5 1 in 
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29Sepi 1831. m expensive wars, and their’ finances being 'exiremely.femharpsSed. They 

could not afford to make the reduction which Colonel Munro afterwards 

IV. Chaplin^ lltq. recommended, to give a value to the land, and in consequence tliose erils 
were continued whist the ryotwar system lasted. As far as the Ceded Dis- 
tricts were concerned, the reductions in the survey assessment which Sir 
Thomas Munro proposed at the early period of 1807> have, since the dis- 
continuance of the lease system, been carried into effect, and all restrictions 
have been remo\ed. • ^ 

<• 5S01 At this time are you aware that the lands so held have now acquired 
a value, 'and can be mor^aged and sold ?— I do not think that they have 
yet acquired it, but I think they are in the course of acquiring it. , 

‘ 5202. Is it possible that they should acquire any value, until the nght of 
property and the enjoyment of the produce of industry is secured to every 
ryot? — Certainly not; that is I think very clearly slated by tiir Thom’as 
' Munro, in the extract I have read. 1 conceive, that as long as the land is 
subject to any indefinite demand, it never can acquire a permanent value. 

5203. You have stated that the community, as it were, became liable for 

the deficiencies j is not the natural result of that, to render the inhabitants 
of every village under that system, spies upon each other ? — Unquestionably, 
they are obliged to look alter their neighbours, and they must have an inte- 
rest in seeing that they do not either wilfully or from negligence throw up 
their lands. _ • ’ * 

5204. Is that a system hkely to encourage peace' in villages,’ or to pro- 

mote cultivation? — I think' in villages where that joint responsibility has 
prevailed, the affairs have been generally extremely well managed, and per- 
haps much better than in other villages where that joint responsibility has 
not prevailed. I think it has been gene^lly the object of government, under 
the system of village leases, to encourage that responsibilitv as much as 
possible. ■ * * * • * <r- 

5205. You have sUted 'that remissions were ^ made on deficiencies ; are 
you not aware that remissions were’only' allowed irt extreme cases and that 
the revenue instructions are to exact from the ryot the last farthing he can 
pay? — 1 should not think that was the general tenor of the instructions j it 
will be necessary, in order to appreciate those instructions, that the whole of 
them should be read; but the rule adverted to was certainly never rigidly 
adhered to; on the contrary', remissions were mucli oftener granted when 

, they were not required, . _ ’ , ^ v 

5500. Is it-the practice.now to levy the extra ten per cent, upon the vil- 
lages in the ryotwar distncts in the Madras terntories? — It is now twelve 
years since I left the Madras territones, and therefore I am not quite sure 
> what the arrangements are at this moment ; but I think that by’ order? from 
• the Court of Dneclors athome the practice was entirely discontinued., 

, 5207. ^Is it not the practice .in all the other districts to levy that extra 
assessment am not aware that it is.‘ ' j‘ ' • >- 

‘ ^ • 5208. It 
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^ 2508.' It has been stated that coercion was employed by the revenue 
officers to make the ryots cultivate land pay their instalments ; is that prac. 
tice still continued? — believe it is entirely -discontinued. 

5209. Since what period ?— I should think since the expiration of the 
decennial leasei, and the re-introduetion’of the ryotwar system. 

5210. In what year do you consider the* lyotwar system to have been 
‘‘completely reinstated? — It was alter 1 left' the Madras territories, I think 

about the year 1820 or 1821. ’ ' ' 

5211. In the Cuddapah division of the Ceded Districts, what was the 
, effect produced by the village lease system ? — ^The effects produced in the 

Cuddapah division was very similar to those of Bellary, except that the 
Tailures were not quite so extensive there. The decennial settlement in the 
' Cuddapah division, I think, was probably from ten to fifteen per cent. 
‘ below that of Bellary with reference to former collections. Annual remis- 
• sions were made to the leaseholders in Cuddapah to a much greater extent 
than in Bellary, and a mudi larger proportion of revenue was settled con. 
ditionally, that is, subject to the consideration of paying the revenue if the 
- tanks filled, and of Hs being remitted in case they did not get their full 
supply of water. I think that in Cuddapah the settlement may have been 
.considered to have, been dess a failure than in Beilary, on account of the 
(great reduction that took place in the original lease, and the annual remis. 
Uions that were made, . , ^ 

-5212. Did you consider it as your duty, when you were a collector, to 
enforceithe engagements entered into by the renters ? — WI)cne\er I con- 
f ceived that they had collected the amount from the ryots,' and had appro- 
printed it to themselves, in that case I conceived that the engagements 
ought to be rigidly enforced, but in other cases# where the failure proceeded 
from misfortune, J did not press them.i , ^ 

5213. Did the collector of Cuddapah enforce those obligations ^ — ^The 
collector of Cuddajvih, I have already slated, made much larger remissions 
j than w'cre made^ in Bellary, and therefore the settlement in Cuddapah as- 
sumed more the character of on annual settlement, than m the Bellary 
division. * ^ ,» • 

521 1. Do you know whether he annually ohtaiqed the consent of tlie 
government to make those large remissions ? — I have no doubt that he could 
not have made them without their sanction. 

5215. This being the case, should you not be disposed to consider those 
decennial leases, os in truth, little less than annual settlements? — I conceive 
that they assume very much that character, from the necessity of ,maUng 

I 'constant remissions every year to a large proportion of the Milages. 

5216. Bemissions being absolutely necessary, did the parties w'ho culti- 
vated the land, and paid their revenue through the renters, ^possess equal 

» security under the village lease system.of obtaining their individual share of 
the general amount ferailled on entire villages, as they would Iia\e done 
• 5 1 2 under 
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under direct ryotwar settlements? — They certain!} did not possess any 
security at all equal to the security the} possessed under the rjotwar 
system There was much less strictness of interference on the part of the 
revenue officers, both in the allotment of the land and in determining tiie 
rent to he paid, so that thev could not always know how the remissions were 
distributed 

5217 Does It come within your knowledge, that it was the intention of 

the Madras government to declare the decennial leases perpetual, bad the 
renters genemlly been able to fulfil their engagements? — That was the 
declaration at the tune the leases were formed, subject to the approval of 
the Court of Directors at home ' 

5218 Is it your opinion that the renters would have been able to do so, 
had the government granted to the renters the abatement recommended by 
Sir Thomas Munro in I 8 O 7 ’ — No, I do not think the lenters would have 
ever been able to fulfil their engigement, even had tliose abatements been 
made 

5219 In that case would the renters have considered the original field, 
or the reduced assessment, the standard of their demands on the immediate 
occupiers and cultivators of the fields of their respective villages? — As the 
renters never confined themselves to the suivey rates, it is not at all likely 
that lliev would have limited their demands to the reduced survey rates 

5220 What do you consider to be the advantages and disadvantages of 
rjotwar settlements? — I conceive the ryotwar sjstem to possess many advan- 
tages, when ably conducted , it is alike calculated to better the condition of 
the cultivator, and to improve the finances of the government It is the 
ancient system of the country adapted to the narrow ciicumstances of the 
Indinn peisant, his rent varying with the extent olland under cultivation 
every year Under this mode of management in the Ceded Districts, as 
administered by Sir Thomas Alunro, I have myself witnessed a great increase 
in the population and of the capital of the country , hundreds of thousands 
of acres of waste were brought under tillage, and the revenue of the pro 
Vince griduallv rose from ten to eighteen hes of pagodas, although the l-md 
assessment was avowedly too high, as fur Thomas Munro always ackrtow 
ledgcd The population increased about one third during the period of his 
mamgement A regular census was taken of the population, and regidir 
returns made m the year 180i, and again in the year 1806 The rjotwar 
possesses over other systems the advantage of enabling the collector to nccom 
modate his settlement every year to the exigencies of the people in times of 
drought and fiilure of crops so common in India All remissions that arc 
made on that account go directly to the lyot himself, whilst any profit that 
may arise over the ordinary assessment, is entirely his own Deductions under 
any other system, that is, the lease sysiem, or the zemindary system, are 
usually intercepted by the farmer or middleman, and a small portion 
only is granted to the actual sufferers The ryotwar system gives 
also a correct and complete insight into the state of the resources of 
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the country, shows whether -they are advancing'br declining, enables the 
collector to remedy in time any defects, and to train »up servants capable 
of ascertaining those> defects. The system, on the other hand, whilst it 
never serionsly afiects the finances of the government ‘by any great failure, 
leaves room for the revenue to'increase/ with 'increased population and 
resources; and as I have stated, experience has show^n that even fa high 
revenue may be realized consistently with an 'improvement in the condition 
of the cultivators. The disadvantages of the system are, that owing to the 
great detail of accounts, a larger establishment of native servants is required 
to conduct it. than under the farming system, or the system of leases ; and 
that it requiies a minuteness and frequency of interference In the detail of 
village management, which is considered to be incompatible with the interests 
of the heads of villages, but more particularly so with the present code of 
judicial regulations. , These 1 conceive to be in abstract the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system. , , , i , 

5221. Do you consider it necessary to the success of the ryotwar system, 
that a previous survey and assessment of the lands should be made? — I 
conceive that the only sure ground-work of a ryotivar settlement is to make 
ft survey j without it the r)ots are under a collector of little experience, left 
too much to the discretion of the village and district officers, a discretion 
which we know is often abused. A just as«!essmentjOf districts possessing 
various capabilities can seldom be made from the imperfect information of 
the village accounts j but when the extent and value, of every field is fixed, 
and the accounts methodized, every revenue officer of moderate capacity 
may make the settlement. It is then, as was stated by Sir Thomas Munro, 
‘nothing more than a list of fields, and a list of lyots, and the total forms the. 
village rental ; intricate and perplexing scrutinies of confused and often 
interpolated accounts are no longer required. The existing rights and 
tenures of individuals are ascertained, and endless disputes about rent and 
boundaries being obviated, laud acquires a substantive saleable value, which 
it never can possess as long as the public demand is undefined. Inequali- 
ties 'of assessment, although they cannot be entirely prevented, .ire veiy 
mucii corrected'; a register exfiifiiting rfie r/gfils of^fi parties is estab/isiieu', ‘ 
and if added to this the assessment be made light, or at least all excesses cur- 
tailed, more is done towards the welfare of the people, than could be effected 
by any other political expedient that could be devised for their happiness.' 
I conceive, however, that summary authority must always be left to the 
collector, to inquire into and redress illegal exactions on the part of the 
village or district officers, and to adjust disputes about rent, and to secure the 
revenue from misappropriation; unless invested with those powers, there is 
no protection for the ryots against oppression, for our courts of adaw lut have 
been found quite incompetent to this task, when the collector has been 
excluded, as he has been under the lease and zeroindary systems, from inter- 
ference and intercourse with tlie immediate cultivators of the soil. This 
power, I consider, is equally necessary to secure the public, as well as the' 

private 
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29 Sept. 1831. private rights. Public rights, in all countries, are most open to abuse j it is 
— : from this consideration, that even in countries vvhere thcr'e is most liberty, 

n'. Chaplin, E$g. exchequer and excise ofScers are armed with extraordinary powers. The 
collector, under the present regulations in the Madras provinces, has, I 
believe, all the powers I- hat'e mentioned, under a recent regulation, I be- 
lieieofl822j until that regulation was established the collectors had very 
little .power to prevent exactions and abuses. 

5222. Does the collector prevent the crop being removed from the ground 
till payment is made or security given ? — It was sometimes done under the 
ryotwar system, but I think they very seldom had occasion to exercise tha't 
authority after the survey-rent was established. 

5223. Since the survey-rent has been established, has an extra assessment 
• of ten percent, ever been levied ? — Ido not think that it ever was levied 

during the short perif»d I conducted the administration of Bellary, before the 
lease was established. In short, it was very rarely resorted to j it was held 
oitt more in terrorem, to prevent unnecessary pleas for remission, than for 
any other purpose. . , ' 

5224. You have stated that one of the advantages of the ryotwar ^stem 

IS that the collector may Know the situation of the ryots, and that when a 
remission is made, the amount remitted goes back immediately to the culti- 
vator i IS a remission ever made if the parties are able to pay ?— If the loss 
is inconsiderable, claims for remission are not admitted ; if they were ad- 
mitted, the applications for remission would be endless, and there would 
be no security for the revenue. It is only where the losses are heavy that the 
claims for remission are taken into consideration. , _ ^ 

5225. Are the Committee to understand, that the remissions are merely 
made to those who are unable to pay* — Clearly, if they are'unable to pay. 
The survey-rent having been fixed upon the ordinary state of cultivation, they 
ought to be able to pay one year with another, ^ the piofits of good seasons 
compensating for the losses of bad. 

5226. In the settlements to which you allude,’ and which the collector can 
make, has he any authority ever to raise the assessment once fixed — Never, 

' after the survey has been once fixed. , . ^ 

5227 . Although new lands are taken in?— New lands are surveyed and 

assessed like the land actually in cultivation, provided they hav'e been in cul- 
• tivation within the last fifteen or twenty years. . * ‘ 

5228. Have any of those remissions to which you allude been made per- 

manent remissions, or only remissions for a j ear, where any peculiar mis- 
fortune has taken place?— The permanent remission of twentj-five per cent., 
recommended by Sir Thomas Munro, has actually been made generally in^the 
Ceded Dislncts. 1 thinkthat took place in the year 1820. , . / ’* 

. '5229. That remission being made, what proportion of the gross produce 
do you consider those districts now to pay as jent? — Instead of forty-five 
■ P®*" 
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per centi'which thepr-were considered tb'pay before, T'siipppseTt; would be 
reduced to about thirty-three per.'Cent.; ' *• j . -J/ ' 

' ' 523d.] Dd'-you ■ consider that a' Tair' estimate in' all- the lately ryotwar 
settled-districts in the Deccan ?-7^1 should think 'about one-third of the 
gross produce would be ' about'The- 'amount, that is generally taken ; 'but it 
varies in different soils, in sonieit is somewhat higher, and in others a great 
‘deal less. • ■ ''' ’*' • ‘ • ’ •' 

' ‘ 523iT In' the assessment made, were lands producing such article's as betel, 
pepp^ri' indigo,' sugar-canei and’fruit-trees, mote highly assessed than lands of 
the same 'quality bearing 'ordinary crop'si and'if so, was not the impositirin in 
this case rather an'excise than a land-tax? — -Before the survey took, place, 
lands producing betel and sugar, arid the 'other articles , adverted to, xvere 
assessed according'to the practice of Uie country, -at two or three times the 
ordinary-rate, ’ but the survey corrected those inequalities, andtheconse- 
'quehce.wasi-tliat- this -equalization,' although the survey had but a short 
time tq operate, produced a great' augmentation of those valuable'articles of 
produce. . ’ " . , • ‘ } \ ' 

52SC.' On what principle was that equalization made \ was a portion of the 
land-tax 'cbhsidered’as rent, and a'portion as the produce of capital employed 
in ‘planting and rearing those particular articles ’of produce which required 
greater expense? — Ifwas settled 'as the survey ratesof all other land were 
settled, with reference to'the quality of the soil, its payments in former years, 
and its natural fertility. . - j- ” ; ' ui-t. 

1 '52SS.' Does not that still involve' the principle -that capital was'taxed,- as 
'well as land? — Atthetirne tHe'survcy'was rriadc,' it must have operated in 
some’degree/ no doubt, as a lax-upon improvement j but after that survey 
•bad once been completed, 'it was then permanent, and any further improve- 
ment’ that 'took place would be the profit of'the cultivator himself, from 
the period of the survey; ■Until the survey \vas completed, - nothing in fact 
was fixed. ’ - • . ‘ - 

'SSS-t.' Theri'in framiqg the assessment hnd cbHecliqg the revenue, r^ard 
•was had as well to the means of tbe'cultivator as of the land ? — -Yes, * anterior 
to the survey. • • ’ ' ’ ■ . T'.f - . .. ,i 

'' 5235T'And in .settling the payment under the survey ?-=-In framing 'the 
'seitleraent originally,' that' circum'stance 'was' no' doubt, taken into con- 
sideration. • i' ' ' *• ' 

; 52SG. Would any previous survey’ and ass^snieht' be necessary in adjust- 
'ing, the collection of the revenue through zemindars of laldqks. or other large 
'.divisions of country?-^! should conceive’ it quite indispensable, in order to 
■ protect the ryot from any exaction, that the rents should be defined. .- 

5237. the absence of any such survey, in what manner could the courts 
]of justice determine tH*e equity .'of the' demand of the zemindars from' the 
- , . j' . • ■ • ' . ' ' .people 
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people pa^'ing the land revenue? — I do not know any means they have of 
determining the equity of those demands. . ' 

5238. Are you aware of any principle in the ryotwar system of revenue 
settlements which is incompatible with the administration of justice in the 
districts in which that system prevails ? — I am not aware of any part (>f the 
ryotwar system which is at all incompatible, provided the collector be left 
with summary power to prevent exaction and abuses. 

5239. What are the summary powers to which you allude? — I must beg 
leave to refer to the regulation passed in 1822 j I consider those powers are 
quite necessary to prevent all those abuses which took place under the lease 
system, and which I at that lime had no power to remedy. 

5240. Should the ryots, holding directly of the government, have occasion 
to complain of the exactions of the revenue officers, would they possess equal 
facilities of bringing their complaints befoie the courts as if they had paid 
their revenue through a zemindar, or other revenue contractor ?— I conceive 
that they would possess still greater facilities under the ryotwar system than 
they would under the zemindar or contractor, because the zemindar of con- 
tractor has generally such InOuence in the village, that he is able to suppress 
complaints, and to prevent the cultivator from going to court at all j he has a 
thousand meansof rendering the ryot’s situation so uncomfortable, that if lie 
were to go to court, the probability is, he is ruined for ever afterwards. , 

5241. In cases of any dispute between the ryots and the local itative 
revenue officers, would the parties complaining resort to the courts or to the 
superior revenue authorities in thefiist instance?— 1 should think they t^ould 
always give the preference to the superior revenue authorities, because the 
complaints would he at once inquired into, and redress would be given i«nme- 
diately j wheieas if they went to court they would have to wait an ind$fiotte 
time before they got any investigation, and probably no redress at Ijist. 
I have often known that ryots who'went to court to complain, had 1 ° sell 
their little brass pots or their blankets, in order to enable them to. purchase 
the stamp paper on which the complaint must be written, to be heard at all* 

■ 5242. Have the European revenue authorities ample power to punish acts 
of oppression which may he committed hy their native district and 
officers, without resorting to the established courts of justice? — Tliey have, 
undei the reguUfions lately established of 1822, full powers, which did not 
exist at the time 1 was in office. 

5243. Have you practically in your own experience found that the fees 
required for instituting complaints on the part of the ryots have been a gre^t 
bar to the obtaining justice? — I have always understood that they werC con- 
sidered a great grievance, and that the ryot, in fact, is generally so poor> 

he is incapable of paying those fees, ‘ ' ■ •* 

5244. Is it then your opinion that in any change for the protectiori 0^ ‘he 
ryot, those fees should be abrogated? — Unquestionably j he ought to get 

justice, 
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justice, afld speedy justice, the moment he complains, for if he is kept away 
from his village for any length of time, it is equivalent to ruin to him, 

5‘245. Then it should be not only free of expense, but it should be locally 
administered? — ^It must be summary justice. _ ' • 

5246. Do you conceiv e that the large ‘authority which is \ ested in the 
European collectors, operates beneficially on the interests of the payers of the 
revenue, and relieves the courts of justice from much business which they 
could not satisfactorily decide ? — I have no doubt that would be the effect of 
the regulation, although I have not had an opportunity of seeing its operations. 
That summary authority is liable no doubt to be abused, but by establishing 
appeals from the decision of the collector,’ I think that abuse’ may be 
checked. 

5247. In case the cultivator is driven from the field which he tills by 
apphcalion for arrears, is it now the practice to follow the fugith e wherever 
he goes? — It is not now the practice, but by the ryotwar system, as it originally 
existed, that was followed up to some extent. I have already, In reading the 
extract from Sir Thomas Munro’s minute, stated the reasons that led to the 
exercise of that authority, 

5248. In assessing a plantation that required a number of years* growth (o 
bring its produce to perfection, was allowance made in the assessment for the 
time and expense which had brought the plantation to a state of production ? 
—It formed a part of the instructions to the surveyors that those circum. 
stances should betaken into consideration ; whether is was always done or 
not I cannot say with any precision, but if the assessment was considered 
objectionable, the ryot had always an appeal to the collector, and in that case 
It was usually settled by a jury. ■ In fact the assessment was mainly formed 
by^ the ryots themselves, and therefore If it ivas too high they have them* 
selves to blame for it. 


Martis, 4® die Octobris, 1831. 


WILLIAM CHAPLIN, Esq, again called in, and examined. 

5249. "Will you state whether in the districts settled on the ryotwar 
principle, disputes are less frequent in the courts than in those under the 
zemindary settlement ? — I should imagine th^ would be much less frequent 
in the courts, because the collectors have the power of giving summaiy' 
redress to the complaints of the ryots. Under the present system, by a late 
regulation established by Sir Thomas Munro, in 1822 I think, collectors 
5 K have 
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4 Oct. 1831. have primary jurisdiction in all revenue ca-ies.' Witli full power to act, there- 
fore, I apprehend that all complaints fiom the cultivators would come in the 
ll . Cknphn, Esq. jjjstaoce to the collectork , • ■ - , . 

5250. Are you of opinion *with Sir Thomas Munro that a moderate and 
equal assessment of the revenue contributes essentially to secure the public 
tranquility ?— I should conceive nothing: would contribute so much to the 
public tranquility as a low assessment. Inall those districts where a moderate 
assessment has obtained, and where the ryotwar system has been well con. 
ducted, I have understood that there lias been less crime than in other districts. 

5251. Do you conceive that the ryotwar system may be considered as 
having had a fair trial previous to 1 820, when the reductions took place ? — 
T conceive in the Ceded Districts it had by no means a fair tiial theie ; it 
was superseded about a twelvemonth after Sir Thomas Munro's departure, 
by a system entirely different, and was not again revived until theyear 1819 
or 1820, when the.reducUon in the survey assessment was made according 
to Sir Thomas Munro’s recommendation. Until that time it bad no fan 
trial, 

5252. IVliat system of revenue management did you introduce into the 

Southern Mahratta country aflei its conquest by Sir Thomas Munro in 1819? 
— The ryotwar'system was introduced into the Southern Mahratta counliy. 
The Mahratta managers of districts had for years past been accustomed 
during the Peishwa’s government to the farming system, under which dis- 
tricts were let out to the highest bidder, and by them again underlet to other 
renters. The consequence was that great confusion had been introduced 
into the accounts of the villages, and there was considerable difficulty in^ 
making our settlements on the ryotwar plan. ‘ Those difficulties had been in 
a great measure surmounted, and the ryotwar system is followed up to the pre- 
sent day in the Southern Mahratta country wth as much success as can be 
expected without a survey assessment. ‘ 

5253. Was the same mode of management followed in the other part of 

the Deccan after you became commissioner? — It was. , 

5254. Had any revenue survey been instituted^ — A survey had been 
begun in the Poonah coliectorate, just before I left the Deccan, the detailed 
instructions for which survey will be found towards the close of the third 
volume of Revenue Selections. That survey is still in progress under the 
superintendence of a very able young man, Mr. Pnngle, who was selected 
for the duty, and has since made a report on the subject, which, together 
with the instructions adverted to will, i think, if laid before the Committee, 
show that very great care and attention has been given to the subject, and 
that there is a promise of its being brought to a successful conclusion. . 

5255. What sllould you state in your judgment to be the best mode of 

' improving the character add condition of the lower orders ? — I conceive that 

almost the only thing to be done to improve the character and 'condition of 

the 
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the lower orders,' is W lower theassessmcnt and to fix the amount for each 
field, and to make it permanent for a long period. By taking a moderate 
rent, Ve shall contribute more to the prosperity of tbe.p^ople and to the 
suppression ofrerime, than by the fnoSt perfect code of regulations which 
can be established. * • ' 

523G. You would recommend a more speedy and economical mode of 
obtaining justice?— Yes, unquestiondbly. that is what I should recommend 
too} but 1 consider that'lowering the assessinerit generally is quite essential. 

5257. Were the agricultural classes in general in a state of great po\^rty ?. 

— ^'Ihe lower classes of ryots generally were poot, but on the whole I am not 
sure whether they would not bear an advantageous comparison, in point of 
condition, ^Yith the lower orders of peasantry in Europe. Itis the fate of 
the lower 'orders in most countries, to have little more than the bare means 
of maintenance. > • ^ ‘ ' ' 

5258. Are you able to foim any opinion, by comparison, of the difference' 

of condition of those orders under the native chiefs, and under the Com* 
pany’s government ? — Under some of the native chiefs, whose administration' 
was good, I should say tlie condition -of the lower orders is perhaps superior 
to tbatof the same class in some'parts of the Company’s territory. On the 
other hand, in some of the districts of the native chiefs, nothing can be worse 
than the'eondition of tiie lower ordei's. • • - . 

5259. “\Yliat were the parts where you . considered the situation of the 
natives was superior?— In the Deccan; j allude to the jaghires of the Put?.* 
wurden family, most of which were in, a very flourishing condition, and the 
ryots I think in a state of great prosperity, perhaps even superior to that 
of the ryots of the Company’s territories generally. 

. 52GO. What were the circumstances in the situation of those countries, 
which in your opinion led to that' — Those chiefs are entirely independent 
in their own lands, and possess very summary authority, with nothing to con- 
trol or interfere with it. Their estates are situated in some of the very 
richest parts of the country, and they pay'tio assessment whatever to the 
government. The chiefs themselves reside upon their estates, and.whatever 
revenue they derive from them is spent upon the spot. In general their ad- 
ministration is conducted with much efficiency, through the agency of their 
own relations, in whom they can place entire confidence. There exists also 
a great check against oppression on the part of the jaghirdars, in the facility 
with which the lyots can emigrate, if they choose, to the lands of other jaghir- 
dars in the heighbourhood. . ^ ’ 

5261. Is there in the exterior appearance a greater prosperity and greater 
happiness in the people of those countries? — i should not say there was so 
much superiority in ihcir exterior appearance, as in the fully cultivated state 
of their lands. . J do not think the ryots, generally speaking, are in very 
superior circumstances. . ' , . ‘ , 

5 K 2 ' 5262. In 
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4 Oct 1831 , 5262. In those districts, do the chiefs advance any money by the way of 

tnccavee? — I have not the least doubt that they do so very frequently. It 

ir Chaphn, Esq. jg practice all over Jndia, for the native governments to make such ad- 
vances, -and I apprehend that these chiefs, whenever it is necessary, follow 
the practice. 

,526s. "Was it the practice with you in those village and ryotwar settlements 
to make the tuccavee advances? — It was not so much under the village as 
the ryotwar settlement; but it was not discontinued entirely even under the 
villagelease settlement. 

- 5264. And that continues now ? — I have not the least doubtit does. 

‘ 5265. Do you make the advances by any rule proportioned to the rent to 
be paid, or in what way do you regulate those advances?— The amount of 
advances for each district depends, lu some degree, on the amount of the 
revenue ; but the chief role by which we are guided on such occasions is, to 
give it where it is most wanted. 

5266. Is there any limit as to the proportion to be given to the rent to be 
paid? — Speaking with reference to a whole district, the amountithink is 
regulated with reference to Its revenue 5 but with respect to paiticular vil- 
lages or persons, it depends a good deal upon the degi ee in which they may 
stand in need of it. 

5267- Are there any instructions that the twelfth or twentieth, or the fourth 
or the fifth, or any certain portion of the rent shall be given?— No, I do not 
think there is any regulation as to the proportion. 

5268. Can you state what amount of tuccavee or advances was made In a 
district, whether a lac of rupees, or any certain proportion of the land-tax 
received ? — I should think it would very likely amount to from seven to ten' 
ortwelve per cent. I am speaking from imperfect recollection, but 1 suppose 
that probably would bethe extent of it. 

5269. Are the Committee to understand that in those districts where the 
vyotwar settlement has been fairly made, the pecuniary advances are still 
made? — I have no doubt they are. They are often necessary to enable the 
ryot to purchase seed or a bullock to carry on his cultivation. 

5270. From your experience, what loss is sustained from making those 
advances, and what was the amount at the close of your administration of 
irrecoverable advances? — ^I think the amount is generally repaid without 
any loss. On the contrary, a ryot receiving an advance of ten rupees usually 

•pays it back with ten or fifteen rupees of rent. I do not think the balances ' 
outstanding were ever considerable. I have no recollection of any tuccavee 
balances that were of considerable amount. 

5271. When tuccavee was advanced, ,did you take any greater precau- 
tion to recover the land-tax before the crop was appropiiaied, than in those 
cases ;jvhere those advances were not made? — 1 have no doubt the village 

• i _ potail, 
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potaii, or district officer, would take every precaution to see that the crop 
was not made away with. 

5272. Are the precautions you allude to, the keeping guard over the pos- 
session of the crop until payment is made? — Yes, that is one of the precau- 
tions constantly made use of. > 

527s. Is that a practice which has been adopted in the ryotwar settle- 
ment ? — It was by no means a general practice, but it « as frequently resorted 
to as a measure of security for the revenue, where necessary. The heads 
of villages, if tlicy thought a ryot likely to be in default, would no doubt 
take every precaution without any special orders upon the subject, the rents 
under ryotwar settlements being always collected by the heads of villages. 

5274. Is it not now very generally the practice in such parts of India as 
you have been in, for the collector to direct the crops not to be removed 
from the ground, until tlie land-ta^, or a certain amount of customs and 
land'tax are collected? — I do not think that is a general practice; it is no 
doubt sometimes resorted to. 

5275. Do you not think it would be more consistent with sound policy 
and the interests of the people, to have light assessments made by law, suffi- 
cient 10 render those advances unnecessary ?-*That I have already stated to 
be quite essential to the prosperity of the people and the future security of 
the revenue, and that lias always been one of the leading principles of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s ryotwar system. 1 more particularly advert to his plan of 
the 15th August 1807* of a ryotwar settlement with the reduction that he 
proposed in the survey rates of assessment. 

597O. Then in your v iew, if the reductions were made, and the assessment 
light, you conceive the tuccavee advances would be unnecessary? — They 
might be gradually dispensed with. 

5277. In those territories which jou state you think are more prosperous 
under native chiefs, than almost any part of the territories ol the Company, 
can you state whether the taxation of those districts was lighter than ^ the 
taxation on tlie districts of the Comyiany? — I should concfuvtv generally 
speaking, the jaghircdars whose lands are in that flourishing condition, are 
indulgent to their tenants; probably more indulgent than some of our own 
revenue managers. 

5278. Would that be from the manner in which the revenue was raised, 
or the same amount of the revenue drawn from equally cultivated lands?-— 

I should think probably that the assessment was lighter, but I cannot state 
it to be the fact. 

5279. In enforcing tlie collection of the revenue, did it ever come to your 
knowledge, that any tehsildars or native revenue officers, in the exercise of 
their office, made use of the ketticole or hand torture, or the stocks, to en- 
force payment? — That under the native government is by no means an 
uncommon practice; under the Coinpany*s government any such grievance 

‘ » . ceitainly 
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4 Oct. 1831 . certainly could never be inflicted by the authority of any European superin- 

tenclent of the revenue, at least I never heard of its being done ; that such 

/r. ChapUnt E$q. abuses Occasionally occurred I cannot doubt, but every exertion had been 
made to suppress such practices, and I think they had been nearly put an 
end to. . . , > 

5280. Were the wells, reservoirs, watercourses, embankments and^ other 
works of irrigation existing in the conquered , territories in the Deccan, 
numerous on our taking possession of those countries ? — In the Deccan there 
are very few tanks at all, but there are a great many wells, ‘Watercourses, 
dams for diverting water from rivers, and other sources of irrigation for the 
cultivation of the land- Many of them were in great decay, and several 
have been restored. 

5281. Are you able to state whether the most remarkable of those w’orks 
were traced to the'Mahomedan or Hindoo government ? — There were remains 
of several works in Candeish, which I think were originally formed by the 
Mohamedan government, but most of them W’ere in a state of great ililapi. 
dation 5 and nearly the whole country, wlien we got possession of it, was 
desolate, covered with jungle, and so infested by tigers, that there was 
scarcely any part of it which could be safely inhabited, 

5282. In the other parts were the same public works of considerable 

antiquity r—I do not think that there are any considerable remains of public 
works in the late Pcisbwa's territories of the Deccan. • ' 

5283. Do you recollect any new' works of irrigation constructed bv the 
British Government during your charge, or any old ones repaired?— I uere 
were several old ones repaired in the Deccan. In the Ceded Districts of 
Madras they were extremely numerous, for a great deal of the revenue there 
depends upon the cultivation arising from large tanks or reservoirs, and a 
large expenditure look place annually for the repair of those works. 

5281. What cfil'ct do you consider would arise from a moderate portion of 
the revenues of the Deccan being applied to construct aqueducts, canals, and 
other means of irrigation ? — 1 have no doubt where there is sufficient popu- 
lation to make those aqueducts or canals available, the cultivation might be 
* very much extended by those means. 

5285. Is it in the power of Uie Indian government, in the present state of 
their finances, to make tliosc advances ? — I think wherever tliey are con- 
sidcrctl necessary they arc always made, with a view to the improvement anil 
security of the revenue, and that the government is never backward in 
making those advances 

528(5. In your reports of the state of the country, you state that the 
LuUuators of the Deccan arc much involved in debt; at what rate do they 
generally borrow money on tlic security of their crops and lands?~l thlnl' 

^ the rate varies from twelve to twenty-four per cent. 

5287 . You mean generally? — ^Yes, never 1 imagine under twelve per cenlj, 

i, ‘ ■ and- 
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common rate of interest. 


5288. For ^hat period are* those'Ioarts made They ar6 gerieraUy made 
'for a short period, and often repaid out of tJieir crops. If the loan is made 
in grain; I think the interest sometimes amounts to nearly cenUper cent. 

5289. Can money be borrowed in the Deccan for a period of years? — ^Yes, 

and undoubtedly it often is borrowed on the sfecurity of meeras land, or 
other property. ^ ^ ^ 

^ 5290. That is in particular districts? — ^Tliroughout a great part of the 
districts meeras prevails. I except Candeish and the Southern Mahratta 
country, where little meeras is to be found. If the Committee'refer to the 
107th paragraph of my report on the Deccan, under date the 20th of August 
1822, they will see a very full account of the meeras tcnurd. ‘ 

. 5291. What rate of interest is requited in such cases? — I should think 
notlcss than twelve per cent, generally j the interest on loans is rarely "below 
that rate in any part of India at any time. 

5292. In speaking of the debts, what proportion of cultivators , do you 
suppose are obliged to incur debts in order to complete their crops ?— I can- 
not state what proportion j generally speaking,*! should imagine they would 
not be liable to incur any debts at all if the assessment were properly distri- 
buted, and remissions for losses judiciously made. 

5293. You arc aware that the banking system has been introduced in 
Bengal to a considerable extent!-- In Calcutta, I believe, it has. 

5294^ If a good system of banking was established in other parts of India, 
so that money could be borrowed at eight or ten per cent, would not that 
have a very great effect towards the improvement of the country as well as 
the increase of the revenue? — Unquestionably, any system by which money 
could be borrowed at a low rate of interest would be advantageous to the 
community. ^ 

5295. Would it not be beneficial if in different parts of India establish- 
ments of .that Jvina' couief 6e m.^^e Zilcre I's, / 6eiVeve, no part of ihoYa 
where establishments of that kind do notactually exist conducted by natives. 
In Poonah, and many parts of the Deccan, there are bhrofis or sahookars 
who have correspondents all over the country, so that in most of the large 
towns you can get bills of exchange on any part of India. 

- 5296. You have stated that you conceive the reduction of the land revenue 
would be the best mode of improv ing the character aPd condition of the 
lower orders ; have the goodness to state what occurs to you witli-a view to 
the amelioration of the character and condition of the superior orders? — 

I conceive the best way of improving the character and condition of the 
superior orders w ould be to leave open to their ambition some of the higher 
and more lucrative offices of the government, and to allow them to partici- 
pate as much as possible in the administration of their own country' j it may 

' not 
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4 Oct. 1831. not be politic to allow them to bold the highest departments, which I conceive 

should always be filled by Europeans. - 

IV. Chaplin, Lsg. Tq ^yhat departments do you allude ? — The judicial and revenue ; 

from the chief political offices I should always exclude them. ■ ’ 

5298. Did you say the higher or the highest ? — In the highest I-would not 
recoramend*their employment ; those I think must always be in the possession 
of Europeans. By permitting the natives to fill a few of the high situations, 
we shall gradually raise anative aristocracy of our own, who, being indebted 
to our government, will feel an interest in maintaining it, being sensible that 
they would be the first to suffer by aiw revolution; they would then consider 
the security of their own fortunes identified with the safety of the govern- 
ment. 

5299. How do they stand affected to our government now ? — The exclu- 

sion of natives from, all offices and places of trust, except the subordinate 
ones, has a tendency to produce a deterioration of character. In this respect 
they sensibly feel the consequences of foreign rule, all the paths of honourable 
ambition being shut against them, and it may be feared that discontent will 
increase so that we may eventually become extremely unpopular. Indeed J 
conceive that a general disaffection might be expected to take place, were it 
not for the sense generally entertained of the good faith of the Company’s 
government, its regard for the rights of person and property, and its strict 
attention to the religious customs and prejudices of its subjects. Hence, 
though there is little attachment to our. rule, and no great interest in its 
stability, there is a general feeling of respect, and a thorough confidence in 
the integrity of the English character, which, supported by the fidelity of 
our native troops, forms the chief support of our tenure in India. , , > 

5300. You consider that their feelings are at present those of a conquered 
and degraded people? — 1 conceive very much so. 

• 5S01. Are you of opinion that any improvement in the circumstances of 
the people has yet been effected by our government? — 1 am afraid that the 
nature of our government is not calculated for much improvement. The 
natives enjoy under our sway more security of property and person, and they 
suffer less oppression and less exaction than under the native rule. They 
h.'ive generally, also, an incorrupt and impartial administration of justice, 
though I am sorry to say n very tardy and expensive one; but I conceive 
the degradation already adverted to tends very much to check improvement.’ 
The nature ofourgoveroment is, in fact, adverse to improvement. Its officers, > 
from tlie Court of Directors here, and from the Governor and Council in 
India, downwards, are constantly fluctuating. Panial and limited experience* 
is no sooner acquired, than a change takes place before it can be brought 
into effectual operation. Plans of improvement are followed for a time, and 
then relinquished under a new Chairman of the Court of Directors, a new 
Govcrnor-gcneral, or a new administrator of the revenue; these frequent, 
re\oUuion!?, by flood and field, occasion, in my opinion, a vacillation in the 

fi administration 
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administrntion of aflairs extremely injurious to tlie interests of the community 
in India. 

5802. What would be the effect, in your opinion, of allowing Europeans 
to resort to India, and reside there without restraint? — If totally unrestricted 
.1 should think the measure an extreme dangerous one, and one that would 
tend eventually to shake the whole fabric of our government Everybody is 
aware of the tenacity with which the Hindoos adhere to their customs and 
prejudices, and I fear if Europeans of the lower, or even middling order, 
were unrestrictedly allowed to reside in the interior of India, those prejudices 
and customs would be constantly liable to be invaded. 

5303. Would not India derive a great advantage from the settlement of 
a great number of Europeans in the interior?— I conceive if they \rerc 
restricted in numbers, and under control, that the country might derive 
considerable advantages from the application of the skill and capital of Euro- 
peans, and that under restrictions tlie system of licenses might be extended. 

5804. AVhat amount and description of restrictions should you be disposed 
to impose on persons residing there ? — 1 conceive they must be subject to all 
the laws that are in force in the interior of the country, and be under the 
com])lete control of government, with all the power it at present possesses of 
sending them out of tlio country if they deviate from the rules laid down 
for their guidance. 

5305. You would maintain tlie licensing sptem?— I conceive that might 
be extended with considerable advantage, provided due control be always 
kept over such Europeans. 

5306. W^ould you leave persons residing under the mere arbitrary whims 
of the authorities?— -I conceive the most complete control on the part of 
the government is essentially , necessary, and that the power should be 
exactly defined by the legislature, for unless this be done tlie government 
will be constantly involved in litigation with the supreme court at the presi- 
dency, and that there will be a frequent collision between them, which 
always tends to degrade the digmW of the government, and I think to 
destroy the respect entertained for the court itself. This I believe has been 
very much the effect of the collision which took place lately between the 
government and the supreme court in Bombay. 

5307. Have you had any experience of the bad effect of settlement of 

Europeans, and what number of private settlers existed ih the Ceded and 
Conquered Districts and in the Deccan ?— In the Ceded and Conquered 
Districts 1 do not recollect, 1 think, more than one European ; and in the 
Deccan I do not recollect any. ‘ ' 

5808. None of the bad effects arising in those countries, arose from Euro- 
peans? — No. 

5309. Are you not aware that a vast improvement has taken place in 
Calcutta and Bombay, where ihe great cause which produces this process is 
• , « 5 L in 
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in active operation? — I have «o doubt that a vast improvement Ins taken 
place in Calcutta and Bombay, and I should say that I think great advan 
tage would arise from the extended intercourse with Europeans in the mie 
nor, if due control were maintained over them 

5310 If Europeans are subject to being punished by the court of law, for 

any act of oppression, why should there be any removal of them? — They 
have not been subject to the courts tif law in the interior ^ 

5311 Supposing thej were subject to all the laws, as Englishmen are in 

Jamaica, and foreigners are hdre, do you see any objection to their being 
allowed to go out for purposes of commerce and manufacture? — No , I see 
no objection, provided they are subject to the laws of the country which 
they inhabit l ^ i 

5312 Your idea of the necessity of supporting the deportation law, 
arises from your idea that they would not be subject to the laws? — I am 
afinid not I think the prejudices of the natives would be constantly in 
danger of being outraged, if there were a great influx of the lower orders of 
Europeans I do not mean the better orders 

5313 Do )OU give tint opinion from an experience of what you have 

seen m different parts of India’— I form that opinion from whatl have read 
of the effect of Europeans residmg^in Bengal, in the earlier periods of our 
administration, wlien great abuses took place 1 

53H Are you aware, whether those statements were cbrrect or not?— I 
speak of them as mentioned in historical documents ' 

5315 Are you aware that inquiry has been made within these six years, 

by the Bengal government, to ascertain what had been the state of the 
indigo planters and other Europeans residing there?' — I am aware that then 
residence has been beneficial, but I refer mainly to an unrestneted residence 
of the lower orders n i 

5316 Are you not aware that it could onlj be individuals above the lower' 
class, who could by possibility establish themselves in any part of India ^ — I 
conceive that the lower orders would go there under very great di advan 
tages, for labour is so cheap they could not be employed there m great 
numbers 

5317 Are you aware, from your own experience that Europeans have 
never settled in India as labourers? — They never have as agncultunl 
labourers, the climate will not permit it 

531,8 Can they be employed otherwise than as superintendents, either in 
manufactories or commerce, and if so, can such persons be otherwise than 
usefuP— I conceive that the better orders of Fmopean settlers would 
undoubtedly be useful ‘ 

5319 Po.you conceive that any man who is not in possession of some 
capital, would find it worth Itis while to make Ins way out to India on 

, > dilation 
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culation ?~Il)elieve thosc'who^ generally go out^to India, go out without 
ah;' capitarat all. They go out as^ad venturers, they borrow money of the 
■ agency houses in Calcutta, and settle.themselves in the interior. • ' 

, 5320. They have capital from other sources, have they not' — Undoubt- 
edly, there are now mtiny men of capital ; but those who go out, 'usually go 
without capital, and as I said, borrow money of' the commercial houses in 
Calcutta. 1 ‘ . 1 • 


, 5321. Do you not think if those Europeans bathing 'capital at the presi- 
dency, had the’means of employing that capital under the agency of persons 
on whom they could depend in the interior, benefit would arise from the 
promotion of commerce ? — I have no doubt of that, and I think government 
has of late jears afforded much facility to Europeans to' settle in the interior, 
* 5322. Would you yourself proceed to India,* or being in India, commence 
a branch of business, where, as you knew, advances would be necessary in 
order to collect the means of commerce, ndth regulations existing, giving 
power to any government to send you, without any appeal, home ; would 
you, under such circumstances,’ embark 'property to any extent? — Yes, 
because 1 have great confidence that the government, subject to the control 
of public opinion, would not use that extreme authority unless individuals so 
raiscohducted themselves, or deviated from the orders laid down for their 
guidance, in such a way as to endanger the security of the government, j 

5323. .You have alluded to accounts you have read of the misconduct of 
Europeans formerly j do you not know that all those Europeans alluded to 
were servants of the Company? — Probably they were agents of the servants 
of the Company, at least many of them were so 1 believe. 

5324. Have not, since that period, our judicial establishments been much 
increased and improved, and is there not a much greater control over fevery 
'European wherever settled? — I rather think that the judicial establishments 
have little control over Europeans, beyond the power of fining them to a 
limited extent ‘ For any aggravated ofience the individual must be tried by 
the supreme court at the presidency. 

5325. Is not every offence committed by an European reported by the 

parties offended ? — I dare say it would be. ^ ■ 

5326 If then all offences are reported, and if the judges have the power 
of punishing them in due course^ of law, the same as the natives, do you- in 
that case see any danger from increasing the number of settlers in India ? — • 
If increased to a very considei able extent, I should think some further con- 
trol would be necessary ou the part of government beyond the regulations. 

5327 . How can Europeans be established to an unlimited extent ; must 
not the means of employing them limit their number ; and do you not know 
^ that the lowest passage to India is from £50 to £60, which must be a bar to 
a number finding their way there? — Yes; I do. not think they could find 
' their way in any great number to India. 

5 L 2 
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4 Oct. 1831 . 5S28. Was not the misconduct jou alluded to in Europeans/ before’ the 

— establishment of the supreme courts in India j— Yes, it, was, i I believe a 

JV. Chaplin, J^sg. mayor’s court onl^’ existed at that time. » i . , - j * l . 

5 S 29 . You suggest the expediency of extending the licensing system 
have not the local government already the power of granting licenses? — I 
believe all the licenses issue from the Court of Directors or the Board of 
Control. Practically, great facilities have been granted of late years to per- 
sons desirous of going out > 

5330. You would still maintain the power of deportation on the.part of 
the , government? — Yesj I think that to prevent the government being 
brought into contempt, the possession of that power is still essentially neces- 
sary. , * . t* r . > ' f . 

5331., Do you consider that any person sent out by a merchant from Eng. 
land to conduct or manage any commercial affairs in that country, is of that 
class to be prohibited fiom settling there, he being subject to the laws of 
the country’ — I think great facilities might be given to persons of that class 
to go out to India; 1 do not think persons of that description should be 
prohibited going out. ' ' , 

5832. You state that you think the government might be brought into 
contempt ; what do you mean by bringing the government into contempt? 
-i-I allude generally to the lower orders of Europeans, who unquestlonaoly 
Mould be in frenuent collision with the natives of the country. The vast 
difference in iheir habits and customs would often give rise to broils between 
them, and these would lead to popular tumults, and eventually perhaps to 
insurrection, in M’hlch the native army would join, and there would be an 
end altogether of our Indun empire. r , > > ' 

5333. From what you know of the Deccan, do you conceive it possible- 
that an individual of dissolute habits could continue in that country for one 
month?— No } but we know they constantly do attempt it. ,, j , 
533'1'. The upshot of your opinion is, that if individuals were established 
generally in that part of the country, some increased police or magisterial 
power would be necessary* — I think we should require a magisterial power 
in every village. The lower orders look upon the natives witirthe greatest 
conterrpt, and usually evince that contempt by calling them “damned 
black fellows.” 

5835. What arc the lower orders of whom you now speak.* — I am allud- 
, ing’to the allowing Europeans of the lower orders to go there and colonize. 
5330. You say that the lower orders arc in the habit of speaking with , 
contempt of the natives? — ^Europeans, even of the middling orders, on their, 
first arrival look upon the natives with great contempt, and not unfVequently 
• apjily to them the appellation I have stated, of “ damned black fcllons.” ' 

'5337^.^Arc \ou speaking of Kuiopcanv wlio arrive upon the sea coast* oi 
".H the 
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the Europeans employed in any way in the interior ?— Even the’ young i'oa 1831 
educated civilian or officer,-! am sorry to say, has, on his first arrival, similar • — - i 

impressions, until he becomes better acquainted ivith the character of the CAo/jfiM, Etg. 
natives., . » r In ^ 

5338. You speak of colonization^ do you 'suppose Europeans can ever 

colonize there? — I do not myself think they ever can, but that it is a system 
which has been recommended. > ’* 

5339. A free settlement, but not colonization, has been recommended ? — 

I think, that the climate will not permit colonization toa great extent. 

5310. Under the difficulties of proceeding to India, and finding employ- 
ment there, would anything short of encouragement oji the part of the go- 
vernment in India accumulate any number of Europeans likely to produce 
insurrection I conceive it is hardly possible, without ’encouragement on 
the part of government, that the lower orders can do it in any great number. 

' 3311 Does no medium present itself to youi mind between a total want 
of control oier settlers of disincts, and the present arbitrary system of 
licenses, whereby any man’s existence in the country is at the will and 
pleasure of the governing auihorliies? — I think it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to devise any medium system of control. 

' 5343. When you speak of an extension of the licensing system, do you 
m^an that the law ougnt to be altered under which licenses are, now granted, 

01 that greater latitude should be used by the authorities under that law ?— I 
think greater facilities might be given by the authorities at home in allowing 
Europeans to go out j I believe those facilities have been lery much ex- 
tended of late, and, I think, provided an European be of respectable 
character, and gives good security, there can be no objection to allowing him 
to go out to India. , ^ 

SSI'S. Are you awaie of the practice which has pievailed under the Act 
of the 53d Geo. 3? — I can only say that I undeistand much less difficulty 
has been made in allowing them to go out within these few years since the 
renewal of the last charter 

5344. Do you conceive that since the expiration of the last charter persons 
have been permitted to go out simply on the ground stated by you in your 
last answer’ — I do not know practically what has been the case. 

SSI'S. During those few years you mention, in which you conceive facili- 
ties to have been given of going out to India, has any amount of manufac- 
turing cipital found its way to India ' — ^I have resided very little at any of ‘ 
thepresidencies myself, I have generally resided in the interior, and cannot 
speakfrom any knowledge of my own. ’ ' 

5346 Do you conceive it would be advisable for (the interest of India, 
tliat, reasonable security being offered on the part of any person^ wishing to 
proceed, their security should be refused — I do not think that any ill con- 

^ sequences 
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sequences could*ame from individuals being alIo^^cd to go out to India under 
those circumstances. • - ‘ ? v- ; 

53 1 7 . Do }Ou consider the probability of. a civil or military officer vested 
with power, or of a private European .without power offering such msulls to 
the natives as to produce disturbance or insur^-ection ? — civil servant, or a 
military servant using any arbitrar)’ power, would be liable to dismissal from 
the service, and probably would be sent home in a very summary way. 

5318. Do you not know, in your experience, of disturbances having taken 
place from dissatisfaction with the conduct of public servants'in India?— I 
have understood tlieie was an insurrection in Cuttack, which arose from a 
cheumstance of that kind. 

5319. Do not you'think, that the persons who went out, would be persons 

whose interest it would be to be on good terms witli the natives? — I should 
conceive, clearly, that It would be so. , , i 

5350. Were there any independent chiefs in the Deccan, who exercised 
sovereign power m those districts? — Yes there were*, the Rajah of Sattara 
was one j the whole of the Putvvarden family and several others. 

5351. You hav^e already described the stale of tlie management of those 
districts as being good?— Yes, generally so. 

5852. Have the native gentry privileges not enjoyed by those of our ovvm 
provinces ? — Yes, the native gentry in the Deccan hav e ; they w ere exempted 
fiooi the rigid operation of our rules of courts \ strict forms of process were 
dispensed with m a great degree, and their personal attendance 'was not 
always required. 

5353. They were called sirdars?— They were. 

5354. Was much personal intercourse kept up between the officers of the 
government and those sirdars ' — There was a constant interchange of visits 
of ceremony, and the utmost freedom of access was given to them on all 
occasions. They would sometimes accompany us on our hunting excursions j 
and I have been invited to dine even with Brahmins, when I have sat down 
on the ground, m the native fashion, and partaken of their entertainment of 
rice and v'egctables, served up in plantain leaves instead of plates. ' 

5355. Were native gentlemen in the Deccan in the habit of visiting Bom- 
bay? — Very rarely so, I think from the apprehension of coming in contact 
with the supreme court, either from being sued themselves for debt, or from 
the quarrels of their servants or othere, which might involve them in suits 

1 in that court. t, ' 

5356. Are the jaginres in the Deccan hereditary, or granted for* life ? — 
Almost all jaghires are granted for life only, and I think the majority of 
those m the Deccan were considered life grants, always excepting those of 
the Putwarden family, 

5357 . With respect to the jaghires, in the event of lapses, what course 

" should 
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should you conceire ou^ht to be pursued? — IVTiere £he}’'aie not hereditary, ^ Uct 1831. 

1 tliink that when they lapsed to government, they should be, considered a 
fund for the reward of meritorious services. , . . . , ' ,sg. 

j 5358. ,The meritorious services of natives.or Europeans? — Of natives.- 
'5359. "W^iat is the effect on that portion of the Company^ territories 
adjoining tlie independent chiefs, in encouraging men to^'ccmmit offences, 
and fly to those places fot refuge?— All the independent cliiefs in the 
Deccan I allude to, are so far subordinate, that they are subject to the go- 
vernnlentj^thercfore, they would not be permitted to give asylum to any 
Offenders. , * . 

5S6o. They are all tributary, are they not? — They are liable to be called 
upon for the service of a certain number of horse. , I'do not recollect any 
pf them that pay .tribute. J ‘ . > * * 

' ’ 5361. None of them are allowed to harbour any persons who miglit be 
disposed to flee from British authority? — Certainly not; they are; so far in- 
dependent that they exercise the power of life and, death on tlieir own 
estates. - ^ 

> 5362., What is your opinion as to the policy.ofjevying the nuzzuranu?— 

Tlie custom of levying the nuzzuranu is one which entirely accords with 
nativemsage, and, was very mucli in practice in the Peishwa’s time. It was. 
d system which I myself recommended should be kept up under our govern- 
ment, as a legitimate source of revenue, * ' 

5363. Have the, goodness to describe, what it js ?— The practice con- 
sists in levying a fine or fee on succession to ckaies of all descriptions, or 
on partition or adoption,, the amount varying from fifty to a hundred per 
cent, of a year’s income. ' . , 

5364-. Is that on the rules laid down, or arbitrary? — I stated the rules in 
a report 1 made to government, the substance of which will be found in the 
Revenue Selections (Vol. 3, pp. 815,^816). The principle wJiich obtained 
during the Peishwa’s government is sliown, andl recommended certain rules, 
according to which the practice should be continued j but it' was considered 
doubtful whetlier in a financial view the measure would be very productive to 
government, and I think it was finally considered that it would uotpfove so.' 

The amount levied on an average of years in the Deccan was about a lac and 
40,000 rupees annually,' under tile Peishwa’s government; but a portion of that 
sum was derived from the jaghire lands of the Putwarden family, whn, under 
tlie terms of our engagement with them, are 'now to be e.xempled from all 
nuzzuranu, and a considerable portion of the sum was deriv’ed from sowcars C 
or priv’ate bankers, and maybe considered a sort.of legacy-tax on succession ^ 
to property. rTlie amount of the fine was quite aibitrary, and this was a de- 
fect which it was considered extremely difficult toTcmedy. As these items 
formed a considerable portion of the whole amount, government thouglft 
much benefit would not .iccruc from the revival of nuzzuranu, • ^ 

' d ' 5365.’ Were 
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4 Oct. 1^31. , 5365. Were the fines on succession arbitrary ?— Entirely arbitrary. ^In a 

‘ political point of view I conceive that an enlarged and liberal policy requires 

}l.Ckaphn^ Esq. that we should continue all jaghires, wherever they would have been con- 
tinued by the late government, although they are strictly life grants ; when- 
ever they are so continued it would ue perfectly justifiable, and indeed it 
nouJd be considered a boon by the Jaghirdars, to continue the exaction of 
the nuzzuranu, because the taking it is tantamount to the recognition of the 
hereditary claim. 

5366. Do you not know that it is an almost universal remark that the 
territories of the jaghmlars, and other small native chieftains throughout 
India, are in a more flounshing state than those of the Company? — I do not 
know that I have observed that generally, but with reference to the Deccan 
I believe that to be the case. - ' ' 

'5367. You have not visited the Bhurtpoor or Rampoor districts?— No, I 
have not. 

5S68. Are not the tehsildars or native collectors invested with perfectly 
summary power of inflicting corporal punishment, and have they not been 
relieved from the necessity of keeping any record of the case and the punish- 
ment?— I rather think, under the existing regulations of Madras,* they are 
permitted to fine to a certain extent, and to inflict a few strokes of the 
rattan ; but those regulations have been introduced since I left the Madras 
establishment. 

5369 During the time you were there, was such practice allowed?— The 
tehsildars were never allowed of their own authority to inflict corporal pu- 
nishment, but they occasional!) exercised it I have no doubt. 

5370. Has there been 'any regulation respecting that since you left India? 
— ^The regulation I allude to is in llie magisterial department, it has nothing 
to do with their revenue duties. 

5371. What number of years would you consider a sufficient trial for the 
ryotwar system j would not you consider that ten years from 1820 to the* 
present time was a fair trialoi its effects? — I should think, after asuriey had 
taken place, ten years probably would be a sufficient trial how far the rates 
were tolerably fair and equal. ^ 

5372. Then we ought soon to be in possession of facts to enable us to 
judge of its efficiency? — I conceive so. I believe the r) otwar system has 
been generally acted upon in the Madras territory since 1820, hut in the, 
Ceded Districts it was reverted to, as I have stated in a former part of my, 

0 evidence, undei great disadvantages, so that the good effects anticipated 
from it cannot be expected to result from it so soon as they otherwise would j 
have done. 5 ' 

5373. In the Deccan you have observed the existence of private property 
in land under the name of meeras or wuttun ; is not there a considerable 
quantity of that property m the Deccan ? — Yes, a very considerable quantity. 

1 . 5374. In 
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" ’ 5S74. In India is not the e'^istence of a private property in land or other- 
wise or the degree in which such property exists, a mere question of light 
or heavy assessment? — I think it is very, much so ; tiie meeras which pre- 
vails so generally In the Deccan was always subject to almost any assessment 
that government chose to put upon it, which very much destroyed tlie value 

, ’ , , - ' I,.., ■ 

5375. Does not that right become distinct and well marked where the 
assessiqent has been for a length of time steadily moderate?— UDdoubt6dIy 
it does and even where tlie assessment has been fluctuating, as it was in the 
Deccan tinder the native government, the meeras right has still continued, tlie 
meerassadars being exceedingly attached to this species of landed property*. 

5376. Where the Mahomedan power, or other strong arbitrary govern- 
ment has been long established, is it not true that the value of a ►private 
property in the land has been either greatly reduced by the gradual encroach- 
ments of the land-tax, or rent, or disappeared altogether by the total absorp- 
tion of rent in that impost? — I believe that to be pretty generally the case. 

‘ 5377* Has not the preservation of a private property, in the land or 
ptherwl^e, been a good deal guided in various parts of India,* by the more 
or less warlike character of the people, or in other words, their capacity or 
incapacity of resisting exaction ?— I believe that a warlike character has 
sometimes opposed a Timit to exaction. , , 

5378. Has knot also been regulated by the strength, dr weakness, in a 
military point of view, of the character of particular countries, having 
been most perfectly, preserved in mountainous ones, easy of defence from 
foreign invasion, such as Canara, Malabar and Travancore ? — Private pro- 
perty has continued to prevail there much undisturbed, and probably from 
the causes which are mentioned. 

5379- Whilst, on the contrary, in extensive plains, such as the table land 
above the ghauts, and the low plains of the Carnatic, where inroads of troops 
were easy, has not the, property In land been very much reduced, if not 
destroyed?— Meeras land, it it ever existed, has, been almok entirely obli- 
terated m many parts of those countries, where we cannot trace its existence 
at the present day *, I allude to the Ceded Districts of Madras, and tlie 
Southern Mahratta country, where meeras is not to be found at all. . , 

5350. Was not a private right of property in the soil, as it exists in most 

parts of the Deccan, respected even by the arbitrary and rapacious govern- 
ment of the last Peishwa; and does there not exist in the public records a 
deed in which this prince is exhibited as a private individual, purchasing • 
land immediately adjoining to one of Ins gardens, and where he is seen con- . 
descending to be enrolled as a common mecrassadar?— The late Peishwa 
certainly did very much respect the right of meeras property, though it was 
occasionally, no doubt, infringed by him. tit . 

5351. What was the value of meeras, land in the Deccan, during your 

‘ 5 1^1 administration 
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4 Oct 1831 administrdtion of, it. estimating the same by jeare purchase, or by the 

amo'uTit of tax ?— -Opinions on that subject were vanous 1 thial. mcefas 

WChopbn, considered to be vrorth from three to four 6r "five, or sometimes 

eienten-j ears* purchase . i ! 

5383 any Jandbroli^tto Jiublic sale? — Never. ' '* 

5S8S ' In •your report, dated the 24th January 1822, you have stated, that 
ifieeraslarrd, j'lelding 200Tupeei* worth of groSs produce, would seldom be 
ttvortgaged foe' xiorethaa IQO lupees, the niortgagee paying the public dues 
on the land, which list is redeemable on liquidation of the debts, wjth such 
intere^ its mky liaH been stipulated for Supposing, in this case, the net 
hnd tax t6 be thirty five per cent of the produce, as you have elsewhere 
stated, there would remain to the mortgagee but ISO parts , is it not lo be 
inferred -from this, that the land is hardly worth anything, hnd that it is On 
the security of the crop on the grohnd alone, that the money is advanced? — 
X have alreadj stated irtthat'report, that meeras land in the Deccan is assessed 
at least as high if not higher thhn the oopuree land, or land held bystrafagerS 
notmeerassadar, therefore it necessarily possessed very little valtieassale 
able property ^ 

3384 How would you estimate the v*alue of the land there?— My esti 
mate of the value of meeras land was formed from the opinions of the 
inhabitants themselves, who were collected together and questioned as to 
how many years* purchase they considered it worth ^ 

5385 What IS the highest value you have known for the purchase of 
meeras land?— I think 1 have stated, that I have heard of meeras land being 
sold for ten years* purchase^ butgenerally speaking, the value of it was not 
at all equal to that amount ’ 

' 5386 Is not the wuttundar or meervssadar of the Deccan, with some 
difilrentfl in degree, the «ame as the oolcoodee of the Tamil doUntnes, and 
the khoOdkaslit ryot of Bengal, add the opuree the same party with the 

pycarcc iincl'pyckashf, drniigralory tenantry of these countnes? I conceive 

that file tenure is very similar, but meeras as a private saleable property, is 
more distinctlj rdcognized m UtcDctcau than it \sas wi many of our o^d 
provinces, though nottnorc distihctly perhaps than lu Canara With referehed 
to the e-vtstence of meebs, I wbald take the liberty of referring the Com- 
mittee to my report m the'Bcvcnue Selections of the 22d August 1823, 
commencing with the 107th paragraph 

, 5387. You arc aware that land ih this country values from twenty five to 

tlntty years’ piltchasc?— 1 understand so 
5SSS Must not the dificrcnce between that, and one and ten years, the 
V aluc of land in India, depend entirely on the assessment lev led upon it ^ — 
I conceive mainly so » j j 

WJierevcrIandm Indu does not bear the value of a certain number 

of 
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txf ye^*'purchase;-'.is it not'fai’rtb conclude that'theassessment'onthatiand 4 Qci.-issi. 
has been too liigii?«I'conceive:'sq;"7 'v'.-.i.i, ^ 

75390. Might not 'a 'yery good rule^be iaid'iddtratn^futnre's'ettiements in 
india,''as,to.the;ampuhfof'ass*essinehi,;’by.the experience' which ," has "been 
acquired’undef such a settlementy-^Y^'-IVdnceiyeJa Very good hile might 
be laid domi for *tbat purpose ;* but to^epable^tKe'gbv’erriment to follow- that 
rule,4ts-finances niust;be^n;a state'.'to admitdf reduction.' ' ' r> ; 

5391/' Oiight^not every government, in jwbatever* situation - their finances 
are,’ .looking to' the permanent. prosp'erit>*'qf‘the country and'the continuance 
of' their, finances,, to act on that principle? — ^Therecanbe no.- doubt that it 
woiild be,’a very, d^'sirpble'.prihciple to follow^ ^ \ .' , ■ , 

;..,5S92.!,Has it nofgener^ly.been the case,' that Jands;held-by meerassadars- 
are usually, more ^highly, assessed' (the^native. government, taking advantage 
of 4he. attachm^entof the proprietor to.lns land)'. ‘than, the same lands when 
relinquished. 5 by I themi- and. • rented ; by. oopiirees? — 1 .have, particularly 
stated’that'in the course of the,‘report to which I have alluded.'! ; • 

1} 5393. -Have' you observed .thiit the 'larlds posseted by meerassadafs are 
.better' tilled and rho're highly improved tlian'.those of tenants at 'ivill?— I epn^ 
ccive.,thaf‘th’e}vare. Itbecomes'-£(ie"'intdfest'bf'tfie'meefassadar of:cdurse to 
givfe. more’ attention ,t6,liil land ao'd to'bekow.more •labour 'abd’ capital- on 
the injpro'vement’of.it, always, supposing. that-«thc rent is defined, which 
as *I have ’shewn .in my 'report that of -the- rheeras^dar .never was in ^the 
Deccaij;-'’' : V v i ‘ ^ ’'ri-' ’•*' 

;,5S94.. Od .that'principle, -would you »' not 'jecomtnend ‘in future, that 'all 
settlements- should;, be permanent, .'and rent fixed, '.in order to give an enepu- 
ragem’ent to proprietors to raise the value of proj)erty let‘to tliem?— Yes, ‘I 
<loficeiv'e‘that;\voqld .bepxtremely ;desirable. .It was the ^principle xecom* 
mend'ecVby’Sir’ThbthaSjMuhro. ■; ''I V’ ‘ 7- ' 

7*5395. 'Is'it your opinion; thatithe great-variations which have:taken place 
m'.theamounP of' revBntre'.ofJ those cb5trfc<s,'iTi-a period of years;' 
arisen from'.the^warit 'of i that permanent 'settlement "'-and 'fencouragement.to 
individuals occupying the lands?— :It arises,-!, think, ’.from the'clrcumstance; 
that in almost/all .the districts we Jiave shad. the management ofi we.- have 
b'e’ehphliged.to.ipake'pur settlements .yvithouta'riyprerious Survey,' wc Iia.ye. 
made them In the dark.'rin -.an almost'tobl 'ig'nbrance of details, both- as 
to'the extent of the land. and the rent to .be 'draw'h' fr'om -iti and 'have very 
ofteri'fiked'a'greafdeal.'tob high the assessment/-‘in PonseqUonce.'pf.that ' 

' igqorancc.'"- 1 .- ' 

’t'5S9G.' 'Is 'if riot oivirig ’to the -high ‘rate -of the governmcht assessment 
absorbiiig'thVwhble'lahdlofd’s rent; both' in theVaftVe and British territories 
in the peccah is'ifnot almost alwaysthe' .case thatthe’Tneera’ssadar is both 
prqpri’etoraaudi farmer, '-'or.. that. -in ‘rehlity the' -proprietor receives only- the 
i 5 Ms 'profits 
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both rent strictly so called, and thcJ profits of the fixed capital invested m 

IV Clipplm, Esq jjjg ? — ^That I conceive to be generally the case J 

5397 Had not meeras lands decreased m value since the British occupa- 
tion of the Deccan, and must not this have been owing to the tax being pro- 
portionally heavier on these tlian on other lands, and to the cultivators having 
in consequence of such higher tax found it more profitable to cultivate waste 
lands, than to continue the occupation of the old lands in tillage? — Yes, I 
have particularly stated in my report, that oopuree land became nearly as 
valuable as meeras, from the circumstance that it was to be had on terms 
easier than that of meeras land 

5398 In Candeish, which had been long permanency occupied b) the Ma 
homedans, was it not found that no merassee existed but what was attached 
to and inseparable from village and district officers , but was there not also 
found a class of r^ ots, who had a permanent right of cultivating the land, as 
long as they paid such dues of the state as were demanded of them ? — In the 
gi eater part of Candeish, meeras right certainly did not exist; but there was 
in Cantleisli, as I conceive there is in every part of India which is )rell 
governed, a permanent nelit of occupancy I do not conceive that the nght 
of meeras amounts to mu^ more than a permanent hereditary nght of occu 
pancy, on payment of the public dues 

5399 ^ou mean from the rent being undefined Yes, from the rent 

being undefined ' 

5400 The definition of the rent to be assessed upon all meeras lands is 
essential iti order to maintain their value I conceiv e quite indispensable , 
It was on tliat ground I particularly recommended a survey assessment on 
the land in the Deccan 

5401 You found in the Southern Mahratta country, or the Darvvar col 
lectorateand Beejapore, where no meeras nght at all is to be traced, didjou 
not, hereditary permanent occupants or tenants ? — ^There is every where in 
'India where I have been, a nght of occupancy, so long as the public dues 
are paid It has been frequently invaded but the right has, in my opinion, 
always existed under good government 

5462 By what name are they distinguished, and what proportion now 
remains of the ancient propnetory, those who have nghts of occupancy, and 
what name do they go by? — I do not recollect the particular designations In 
the Deccan, I think, they are generally called thulkurees r 

5408 As to those tenants who were considered permanent occupants, has 
not the value of their lands been very much decreased since the Company 
have increase^d the land tax ? — The Company not having that 1 am aware of, 
increased the land tax, the value has improved, I apprehend, since the 
Corapanj-’s occupancy, because those tenants are less liable to exaction 

5404 "iou 
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. '5404. You do not know what proportion to the .whole cultivation they 
bear? — The proportion the meerassadars in the Deccan bore to the oopurees 
is stated in ray report, before alluded to. • , <l * . , i 

5405. Did you not find that the uncertain tenure of tenants at will encou- 

raged a vagrant spirit on the part of the ryots? — I conceive it has very much 
that tendency ; an amazing quantity of waste land being to be had on very 
easy terms, the people are very much in the habit of going from one village 
to. another in search of cheaper lands. •. . t 

5406. Such persons are not in the habit of laying out capital on land, but 

of seeking fresh land?— Just so. i ‘ ' 

5407 . Would not the opinion you have given with regard to the necessity 
-of permanent settlements afford the best means of putting an end to that’ — 
Yes J *a permanent settlement, with a moderate fixed field-assessment. 

' 5408. Would you contemplate a settlement for any certain number ofyears, 
orfor'ever? — 1 would, after a field assessment had been once established, 
deblare it’to be permanent for at least twenty-five or thirty years ; I think 
that would, be a sufficiently long period to encourage 'eve^ sort of im- 
provement. ' 

5409. Would there be any objection to granting the land for the life of 
'the individual, with perpetual rene\Nal, and with a fine on succession, fixed 
within certain limits ? — I cannot conceive there could be any objection to a 
'plan of that kind. The permanent ryotwarree settlement as recommended 
by Sir Thomas Munro was very much on that principle, except that there 
^va8 no fine. The only difficulty is, that the lower class of ryots are so poor 
^that their circumstances are constantly changing. i The loss of a bullock, or 
the death of a member of the family, induces them to contract their farm ; 
or some fortunate circumstance encourages them to enlarge it. An annual 
adjustment therefore becomes necessary. , 

» 5410.iWould not such a system produce a feeling of permanency in the 
ipossession, and therefore give him due encouragement to improve his land ? 
— J AW.vA’ fjas beex sxd *1?.^ ds-jrx 

in Sir^Thoraas Munro’s permanent ryotwarree plan. • 1 

5411. Was not the revenue more -easily raised from the jaghirdars, or 
actual proprietors, than from migratory tenantry ; and if so, must not that 
jbe looked upon as a strong argument in favour of that system ?— Undoubt- 
jCdly the facility of collection is an argument in favoui of it. , 

*5412. Then if it is good for a period of years, would it not be better if 
conveyed for ever? — I should prefer a period of years, because I think that 
\\here\erwe have laid down any permanent rulesbf that kind in India, we 
have generally hampered ourselves, and found reason for desiring to release 
ourselves from the engagements we have entered into on very imperfect 
knowledge and experience. , . ' 


iOct. 1831. 
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5413. If the uncertainly of renewing the possession of land prevents the 
application of capital and an improved agnculture, would not that e\il 
towards the conclusion of every period be particularly felt?-— Yes, luhink Ui 
might have that effect i 

5414 What other evil do you contemplate from making the settlement 

permanent?— I am rather an advocate for making it permanent, I cooceue 
great advantages are to be derived from permanency, but as we very often 
adopt permanent arrangements on very imperfect information, I lliiok we i 
should not hastily liy down any plan of permanency. i 

5415 Your objection to the land being settled for ever in persons 

a fixed and moderate rent, depends more on the supposition of your not 
being acquainted with the real value of the property than any other Caused 
—Just so } , 

5416 If you had had the experience of ten years settlement of rvotwar 

settlement, do you not consider that you would then be in a condition to‘ 
make a permanent settlement ? — ^Yes, I should consider that period a fair 
trial of the survey rates of assessment, and sufficient perhaps to allow of 
inequalities being corrected under efficient management , j > 

5417. What opinion did you form diinng your residence m India of the 
general character of the natives?— My opinion is, in geneml, extremely 
lavourable to the moral character of the natives , m large towns no doubt, * 
they are extremely dissolute, as they are in large towns in every part of the 
world , but in the country, 1 think that the moral character ot the native* 
stands extremely high in general 

3418 From your own experience, have you found them worthy of confi 
deuce in the different departments under you’ — I have very often found 
many individuals higtily deserving of confidence, but I tliink, generally* 
speaking, that our revenue servants, from the inadequacy of their pay< aro 
extremely open to corruption and intrigue of every sort ^ 

5419 Have you found those who had the prospect of promotion By ^ood 
fconduct, more to be depended bn than others ’ — Generally speaking, nrf 
doubtedly so ^ ^ 

^5420 As regards your own domestic senants, have you found them 
honest and attentive? — I have scarcely a recollection of anything h! ® dis- 
honesty on the part Of my own native domestic servants On the contrary, 
you leave your writing desk open, with money or other articles m it, n* ^h® 
utmost confidence that nothing will be abstracted Iheidoors of'yolir 
houses are left open , often dunng tlie night as well as day / 

5421 What number of persons did you employ as native' collectors, and^ 
tvhat numbers did you dismiss for acts of misconduct or malversation?— I 
cannot stat^ the number who were employed or dismissed, but th^ di^roissa!^ 
w ere extremely frequent ' I 

' 5422 Did 
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\ 5422. fUid any abuses you discovered, depend jnucb tm the knowledge of 4 Oct, 1831.' 
the parties, that you had no sufficient check upon them? — I think they gene- • — 

rally arose from their pay being inadequate to the trust and ,the respon- 
sibility of the office, and to the facilities they bad of concealing and appro- 
priating to themselves a part of the, collections. /■ 

5423. Were your own private servants better paid than the public ones, 
and did you attribute to that the superior honesty and confidence you placed 
in them ^-^It is extremely difficult to-state whence the diffeience arises, but 
a private servant has hot the same temptations to dishonesty, nor the Same 
facilUy that'a public servant has, who is employed in collecting the revenue. 

1-5424. In the public reports ou the Deccan, the Brahmins, who conduct 
all the business ot the country, have been described as an intriguing, lying, 
corrupt, licentious, and unprincipled race of people ? — Yes, those are my 
own words; speaking of the Mahratta Brahmins, I think that is the cha- 
racter I should generally give of them, j ^ * 

j ' 5425.* .When in power, you add, coolly unfeeling and systematically 
oppressive;’ was this the class that chiefly, composed the mumlutdars, cuma- 
visdars, carcoons, and other officers of the public revenue? — That was the 
class employed in the Deccan. I think, generally speaking, the Mahratta 
Brahmins amply deserved that character. When 1 spoke ot the moral cha- 
racter of the natives favourably, I spoke of them generally, ‘The Mahratta 
Brahmins are a particular class, whose vices appear to have arisen in a grW 
degree from the natuie of the government they have been so long under. 

‘ ' 5426, Were you able to converse with them in their native tongue ? — Yes, 

1/was, 

^ 5427. Did you find them quick and ready to learn other language^ than 
iheir own, for instance the English language ? — The Mahratta Brahmin, I 
think, generally speaks not only hfs own language, but the Hindoostannee, 
and is quick at learning anything. I do not recollect more than one or two 
them having a knowledge of English. * 

• rt IS not considerecf necessary ? — ft is not. , 

I 5429. Are the proceedings of the court in the Deccan carried on in the 
Mahratta or the Persian Icnguage? — In the Mahratta, 

5430/ What is your idea as to the difficulty of introducing the English 
into India generally ? — I do not know that there would be any insurmount- 
able difficulty, but I can hardly conceive there is any necessity or use in it 
further than that it would give them an opportunity of learning European 
sciences. 

5431. Are not j many of our European officers not fully acquainted with 
the.languages of the countries where they reside, and if the natives were to 
speak English, would they not be thereby much less qpen to abuse and cor- 
ruption? — I think, generally speaking, our civil officers are never appointed 
to any responsible charge until they have acquired a proficiency in the 

native 
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native language, therefore I do oot exactly see the necessity of the natives 
learning English to enable ns to transact business with them. ^ ’ 

54S2. Do you not conceive it would be beneficial to have one language if 
possible for the wTioIe government business to be conduefed in ?A-lt jnigbt 
possibly be an advantage, but it is an advantage which can never be attain- 
able, 1 think. 

5433. Do you not think if the natives were open to different office?, and 
one of the requisites for that ivere the English language, that the joung 
would be brought up with an education in English ? — I do not think nnyself 
it would be an advantage j those who have a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, in general are persons from the presidencies, who bring with them 
extremely corrupt habits ; I have seldom therefore myself employed them 
as agents in the interior- 

5434. Does not that arise from their residence in seaports, and their 
being contaminated ?— Yes, no doubt. 

5435. Is there a public regulation of the Madras government which 

excludes all Christian natives from the principal employments which may be 
held by natives? — I am not aware of any such regulation. , 

5436 Did you, in point of fact, ever employ any Christian natives in the 
public service ? — Frequently, as clerks and copyists. In my public office 1 
had many of them, and there are other situations in which they are emplo} ed 
in different departments. 

5437. Were there many of the East Indians or half-castes in that part of 
India where you were ?— None, except the few I have described as being 
employed in tlie way I have mentioned. 

5438. Do you not conceive that tliey who are intimately acquainted with 
both languages might be beneficially employed in India ? — There are several 
departments in which they may be beneficially employed, but J should think 
that their employment in the judicial or revenue line was not, generally 
speaking, expedient, because the higher order of natives look upon thci” as 
an inferior class of persons. 

5439. Are not the natives disposed to so look upon them from their 

being so looked upon by Europeans themselves, and would not their employ- 
ment in official situations soon alter iheir opinion? — It is difficult to say 
what might be tbe effect of that, - • ' 

5440. Can Christians become tehsildars ?— I believe there is no regu- 
lation to prevent it. 

5441. Have you ever known any employed as such *— I cannot recollect 
that I have ; I think I have heard that Mr. Sullivan had a Christian em- 
ployed under him in a high office. 

5442. The Committee have no fuitber question to put to you, but woulil 
be glad to know whether there are any suggestions you would make on any 

‘ topit-s. 
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topics, wliicli have or not been touched upon? — am not piepared to offer 4 Q^,t igsi 

to the Committee any suggestions further than to recommend, as far as I am 

able to do, the expediency of making throughout our lemtones, the land ^ ^haplm, Fsq 
assessment as light as the finances of government will admit, but above all, 
to fix the limit of the field assessment, as the only sure means of aflording 
protection to the r^ot, and providing against maladministration. This I 
presume to be the grand secret for the good government and the maintenance 
of tranquilhty m India 

54-43 Upon the whole the Committee are to understand that the more 
you have seen of the natives, the better your opinion of them? — I have 
always formed a good opinion of the native charactei generalJj , I think 
thej will bear an advantageous comparison with the natives of any country 
in the world 


»TovjSf 6® die Oclobris, 1831 


The two following Petitions, which were presented to the House on 
Thlirsday the 1st day of September last, and referred to tins Committee on 1831 

Monday the Sd day of this instant (October), were read . 

The humble Petition of the Hindoos, Parsees, and Mahometans, Uatives ®°>nbay 
of the Past Indies, and Inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, sheweth, 

^ That }our Pctitioiier'i beg to be permitted to offer to )o«r Honourable House our 
grateful Tcknowledgmentb foi the many testimonies we lia\e bad of^our solicitude 
to piomote our weUare and iiappmcs® IVc are salisfieil that our representations for 
the amehor ition of our comliuou hi society, and for the improvement of our political » 

111 titiitiuns HI India, will be bsteued to by tou with patiint attenuon, will Inve voui 
cin)iiT3\mkWeuuyiiibi’aiVuu5 uuu’i,vlav*»v**viil'evia“ihryour\iWsnt$ *ffav‘tnl'«.dxesraibvcufai*‘ 
our gncious Sovereign, in whatever region they may be, shall be fulij protected ui 
tlieir bees, their personal libertj, their character, ood their propertj 

ehegjour Honourable House to take intovour consi lention, the expediencj of 
rendering all His Majesty’s subjects, being Bativcs of Imlit, eligible to serve on 
Grand Junes , and further, to introduce and establish the Trial by ^ury in Civd cases, 

111 his Majesty s Courts of Justice at the three Presidencies in India, and to render 
the Nativ es of India eligible to serve on those June®. Already the Uiv es of India 
serve on Petit Junes, tn all trmiinal trials in His M ijesty’s Courts m India , and the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Doiubaj has acknowledged their utilitj on those 
trial Of all trials, that by a petit jur> for cnine- is the most important, and when 
the Natives of India are declared hv Parliament to be qualified to serve as jurymen 
on those trial , and experience has proved ihcir iitihtv, we venture humblj to «ubinit 
to jour Honourable House that there is no sufficient rea«ou to exclude them from 
Grand Juries and Petit Juries ID cud cause® \\hether btfire aGriud Jurj or a 
Petit Jury in the Court of Ojer and Terunutr, or a Jurv in j len cau‘e», the subject 
5 ^ under 
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under investigation generilly embraces transactions of a local nature, and the wit* 
ne««es ate principally Natives of India JTo ascertain the intention of the witnesses, 
and the degree of credit that is due to them, in order to pronounce a true verdict, a 
Knowledge of the langiiiges of the country, of local usages and customs, civil and 
religious, and of general character, we presume to suggest, is %s much required 
before a Grand Jury, ahd before n Petit Jury in civil causes, as before a Jury on trial 
for crimes i I M 

We beg your Honourable House also to tahe into your consideration the expediency 
of rendering His Majesty s subject®, the Natives of India, qualified to be His Majc ty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the several Presidencies in India, and the territories subordi- 
nate to them respectively We admit an objection to arise, from a want 6f Knowledge 
in the Nauve«, of the Ians administered by Justices of the Peace , hut that objectiCft 
may be obviated, by declaring that all their acts, is Justices of the Peace, to be v did, 
shall be in conjunction with a Justice of the Peace who is a British subject Since 
Parliament has declaied the Natives of India, unrtei the advice of the Court, to be 
qualified to serve on Petit Junes, on trnls for crimes, jt surely maybealloned to us 
to argue that they are qualified to act as Justices of the Peace, in conjunction with 
one of His Majesty’s British subjects * 

We see no reason to dis®enible, and we avow to your Honourable House, that one 
of our reacons for soliciting to be eligible to serve on Grand June®, and on Junes in 
civil causes, and to be Justices of Peace, is to dimmish the odious distinction that 
«epiratesus from His Majesty s British subject®, that pionounce® u» an inferior and 
degiaded class III society, and uiiwoithy ot the confidence of our gracious Sovereign 
and of the Government 

We beg your Honourable Hou«e to uKe into your consideration the svstem for the 
adminwtiatiou of justice in the loieiior of £nti*h India, it is eminently defective— >t 
affords uo adequate protection for the rights of property.— it affords scarcely any pro* 
tection from personal wiongs— and m particular from false imprisonment, when com 
mittcd by persons possessing public authority Your Honourable House are peifectly 
sensible how much life is embittered bv personal wrong®, and especially by fal*o 
imprisonment It is true, that by Acts of Parliament, and by tlic Chaiter® of the 
Supreme Courts \n India, actions for damage® wiU he in all tho®e courts for peisonal 
wrongs, including false imprisonment, committed bv His Maje®ty « Butisli subject®, or 
Natives of India in tf leir ®crvice , but it is probable, that at a di®tance of thirty miles 
from each of the Pre«ulencie®, there is scarcely a Native of India vyho has the slightest 
Knowledge of those Act® of Parliament and Charters , and if they were know n, the 
immense distances from His Majesty’s Courts m India, would, inmost instances, pre- 
vent application to them for redres® At present, we are inhabitants of the Island of 
Bombay, but many of us have families in the luterioi of the British territories in India, 
and nh ofu®, for trade, pilgnmage®, and other purpose®, occasionally leave the Island of 
Bombay, and at once are under the judicial idminislration that is in force, beyond this 
Presidency We purposely decline a statement of particular instances of grievances 
by the judicial 8y«tcoi m tie interior of India, oui objections bpply to the «ystem 
Itself I , 

We beg to be cxcu*ed entreating tbe attention of your Honoiirahlc House to the 
very extraordinary situatwii of His Majesty b subject®, the Natives of India The 
dynasties that have been conquered by the British aims in India, were only of short 
duration , scarcely one of them had been in existence more than a century— w e allude 
to the Nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, the Nabob of Arcot, Tippoo Sahib, and 
the Paishwa, ll ere was nothing venerable in tbe remote antiquity of tho®&dynasties, 
the Natives of India had no other attachment to them than wbataro®e from their 
possession of power The strength of the present generation (Jid not exist when the 

Nabob 
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Nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriva, the Nabob of Arcot, and Tippoo Sahib, 'were 
conquered In anoihei quarter of a centurj few of the iiative« who ueie the 'subjects 
the Paislnva will be alive The immense population, calculated at upwards of 
IgiVy millions, uhich inhabits those conquered empuei, now looh for protection ami 
happine s to the Biitisli Government alone They have no sentiments of hostility to 
the British Government, tbeyiiavenohope:* but wbatarisefiom British mstitutions 
It IS their wish to possess and to merit public confidence , and under the au'pices of 
tyopr Honounblc” House, and the euactmeuK of Parliament, to be declared eligible to 
fulfil and execute all civil offices thrQUj,bout Bntish India, judicial, financial, and ter 
j:itoria1 We presume to suggest to the cousideration of jour Honourable House, that 
the time ts at length amved, when the public institutions throughout the territoiies 
^n British India ought to be adapted to the permanent continuance of the British 
authority over them YourUonourable House will not believe that a population of 
upwards of ««xty millions does not coiitam within itself talent, assiduity, and integrity, 
to justify their being hrgely admitted into the execution of judicial, financial, and 
territoi lal offices We xefrain from enlarging on the numberless advantages, in policy 
and in morals, both to the United Kingdoms and to British India, from the Natives of 
India being exteiisu ely admitted into those offices The philanthropy and vv ledom of 
jour Honourable House, are our guarantees that all will be done that can be done, 
to m ihc th^ situation of being Tus Majesty » subjects m Indn, the cause of congratu 
lotion to all the Nalives of British India 

We, have great pleasure ni acknowledging our obligations to your Honourable 
House, for your undev latmg attention and anxiety to secure to the Natives of British 
India, the full and free enjoyment of their re-^pective lellgiohs 

And your Petitioners, as m duty hound, will ever pray &c - v 

^ [Signed by Ninety five respectable Native Inhabitants of Bombaj ] 

Bomhaj, 3Ist December, 1829 vi 


A Petition of the undersigned Christians, Hindoos, Parsees, Mahome- 
tans, and Jews, Natives ot His Majesty’s Territories in India, and Inhabi- 
ian/js £if ihf? Jjdaind of JBomba/, shewetli. 

That it iv with confidence and satisfaction that your petitioners address themselves 
to jour Honourable House it is to Parlnment that the natives of His BIaje«ty a tei 
Titorie^ in India are indebted for the public imtitutioiis intended to prevent injury and 
insult to them, and to i ai«e them in the ranks of «ociety and we acknon ledge with 
gratitude, the efforts of jour Honourable House to promote tho'e good purpose*^ It 
IS principally to inquiries pursued by vour Honourable House, that the Natives of 
India one tlieir earliest protection from injustice and degradation, by the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Judicature it Calrutra From that origin have sue 
cessivelj proceeded the Recorder’s Court*, and the Supreme Courts of Judicature at 
jladn and Bombaj , tho«e courts have ever fulfilled the dutie* entrusted to them by 
our Gracious Sovereign Lord the King, they have acquired the confidence and esteem 
of the Natives of India, and attached them to the British Government At Calcutta, 
Madras, and fiombaj, arc the most numerous assemblages of the Natives of India, 
and of foreign countries in Asia , they are of every variety of religion, caste, and sect , 

5 N2 diversified 
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ilivefstGed in sacred rites and observances, and in social manners and usages 
Supreme Courts of Jmlicatmc,vvhcre they lia\e 3 uri«diction over the matter to be 
tnedj uliellier civil or criminal, have al o power to summon witnesses and to execute 
all their oilers and judgments wbetliei by ariest of the person, or by seizme ^nd 
sale of ■propeity, thioughoot ilie ■whole of the territories under the Presidencies at 
which those courts are lespectively est'iblielicd Tho«e courts in the eveentipn of 
their processes and orders, have nlways been «crupulously observant of the leliffious 
doctrines, rites and ol»<servances md of the manners and nonages of theNnh'^* 
Tlie experience of more than hilf a century it Calcutta, and of more than a quarter 
of a century at Madn-. and Bombay has proved tliat life, property, cinractei* “fid 
per<onal iibeity, can be protected by His Myesty’s Courts ot Justice, without v'ola 
lion of the religions manners and usuatres of tiie Native# We appeal to that 
deuce, to contiadict erroneous report#, which have been sedulously propagitedj 
have too long been acquiesced in, that the introduction of courts of ju^itice into indn, 
strictly administering the law for the protection of life, propeity, character, and P®*"* 
sonal liberty, is incompatible with the religions, Tnanner^, and mages of the Natives, 
and would be highly offensive to them Miserable indeed would be the condition of 
mankind, if the duties of judges could not be executed without offending the leligion^i 
manners and usages of tbo<e over whom tl ey have jurisdiction Reports also have 

long prevailed, and been acqiile«ced m, that the religions manners, and usages of tbe 
Natives of India repelled thill employment in judicnl function#, and th^t they l^d 
not capacity to perform them The unpiejudiced mind of Sir Alexander Johnstone 
contioverted the truth of that lepoit, tnd the experience of five years at Calcttl^ 
Madias, and Bombay, has demonstiated the wilUngneii of the Natives to aid m Ibe 
administration of justice, even in the unpleasant umce of luror# on trials foi irinies, 
and their utility as jurors has been repeatedly declared by the Supieme Cout* 
Bombay 

Br the Charters of Justice of all the Supreme Courts of Jiulicatine in India, W’d 
of the former Recorders Courts at M*tdia# and Bombav, all Briti«h subject , and all 
Native# who, direcilv or indirecilv, ate einpidyed in the service of Hi!>M'ije»t\, 
of the United Company of Merchants tiadmg to the hast Indie#, oi of any of 
M ijesty’s Briti#h subjects, me subject to the civil jurisdiction of those court#, 
actions for wi ongs or tre#pa3>e« mid the 'aroc per on#, by the Acts 4 Geo 4, /!» 

and 9 Geo 4, c 74, and the Charter# of the Supreme Com t#, are subject to the 
jurisdiction of tho#c court#, tw the ctiraes #pecified in 9 Geo 4, c 74 In tbos® 

E pqvisious we recognize the wisdom justice and humanity, of oiii Graciou# SovcrV'ffn 
ord the King, and of the two Houses of Parharaent It was apyirthended that 
person^ exercising public authority would injure the Nmive , and for civil torUv 
for crimes the whole of them aie placed under the jurisdictions of the 
Court# But those laws have been little mote tUao. a dead letter tL\e^ ate aakiituVn, 
except al the Presidencic# and iti their vicinity We therefore eai nestly entreat, at 
whatever laws may be enacted for the amehoi atiou of the condition of the NJtivt^# of 
India, that effectual means may be provided to ensure the real and piactical utility ‘'f 
thost laws, and that t1 ey may not be, as some Acts of Parharaent have been, l»tre 
nominal benefits to (he Natives 

By several Acts of Parliament, the governments nt Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
have authority to frame Regulations f >r the Provincial CoucL#, and which HisM**" 
jesty m Council may disallow or amend, and if not disallowed vvuhin two year#, (bev 
are to be of foicc and authoirtj to direct the Provincial Courts, according to the 
tenor of the #aid amcndroeiit , and those Regulations are antinally to be laid b^fo*^ 
the two House# of Parliament In those enactment# we again perceive the ilesif® 
Parliament to benefit the Natives of India, by ndmiiiisteringjustice to them acemahng 
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to their own Ja^vs, and with a scnipulous attention to their 'religions, mannere atu! G O^t 1631 
usages ; ami the gorernnient* in India, from a sappO'ition of their having the most . 
correct knowledge on those matters-, were entrusted with the execution of that power, Petijjon fruh 

subject to the revision of His Majesty In Council. » But that power has been the great Bt,nibav. 
cause of the degradation of the Natives.. The uniform construction of those enact~ 
ments has been, that it authorizes the governments in India to make and repeal laws, 
civil ancl criminal 5 to make and annul courts of justice, civH and criminal, and to 
legislate absolutely over the Natives residing beyond the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Su[)rcme Courts, wherever there is no specific enactment of Parliament on the sub- 
ject. It U from .the existence of tliat^power, that laws have been enacted for the 
Natives, aud courts of justice e«tabli«lied to administer them, that have stamped upon 
'the Natives of India the character of a conquered, distinct, and degraded people. 

Tlie Criminal Code in force under this Presidency, is among the records of your 
Honourable House, and we refer to it in confirmation of our assertions, that it is 
vague in its language; that it a'egulates too much in detail the actions of the natives; 
that it abounds in severe discretionary punWiments, by way of fine or imprisonment, 
or both ; that it has an endless repetition of commutation of imprisonment for a fine ; 
that the truth of facts is left to the decision of the British Judge, without any effectual 
control In persons of the tlescription of the accu«ed ; and that the Judge Jus no 
sympathy with the persons subject to his criminal jurisdiction. Throughout the ju- 
dicial jx'gulations of the Bombay Government, there is not one on the principle of 
the writ of Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum: and we believe that the wme obser- 
vation applies to the judicial regulations framed by the governments at Calcutta and 
'Madras. Your Honourable House well understand the extensive range of human 
happiness that Is protected by that writ : all there is in strong contrast with the jeri- 
minal jurisdiction at the Presidencies, The gentlemen appointed judges in the courts, 
civil and crlmlual, ore extremely deficient in the knowledge necessary to perform 
iheJr duties. Courts of justice are principally constituted for the security of life, of 
■property, of character, and of personal liberty ; and your Honourable House well 
Know the great and various qunhficatious that are required in n judge, to perform 
those duties. But the judges of t(ie Provincial Courts, Civil and Criminal, have no 
strong motive to stimulate them to acquire those qualifications. Tin’s is a fundamental 
and incorrigible vice in the judicial sj stem. The change from one department of the 
Civil service to another, is also loo frequent to admit the acquisition of the necessary 
ability in the judge; at one time he is in a ministerial office at the Presidency; at 
another, he i« in the judicial department in the Provinces} at another, he is in the 
collectorale in the Provinces j aud at another, he is in the politicdl department. At 
this time, the Cliief Judge of the Sudder Dewannec Adawlut, and the judder 
Tmjidarcfi Adavvlut at Bomhqi:. that i=, of the Snorcnie Coiurls o! ApppaMn Cj.vjJ 
mill Criminal cases, is a gentlemau who never was in the ludlcial department until 
he was made the Chief Justice of those courts. The Civil Oourts are also extremely 
ilefectivc, from the almo«t total absence of the intelligence of the Natives, in the 
a«certuiimicnt of facts. The defects in the judicial system, which we have noticed, 
we presume to hope, would attract the attention of jour Houourable House, even if 
the judges always meant to do right ; but the truth is, that those judges are the prin-. 
cipal iu'«iruments of wrong, particiiUirly of false imprisonment, to the Natives; and 
those actv of imusticc are committed wuh ostentatious indifference to the feelings of 
those who suffer, and to the opinion of the Native community. IVe particularly 
allude to the false im()rieomnent ofBalloo bin Hurryram Sinday, Hindoo; of Runsord 
Kc'sowjee, Hindoo; of Narroba Gatind Oiightio, Hincloa; and of Dhondoo Bnllol, 

Hindoo ; all proved in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay. The two former 
committed at Tannuh, within 15 miles of tht^ Island of Bombay ; and the other two 
1 at 
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6 Oci 1831. ot Poonali, irhWnJOO miles of Botobay, and between both which'places'aml Bom- 
* bay there Is a constant intercourse. It is therefore no exaggeration In us to affirm, 

rctition from that the laws adminl<tered to the Natives beyond the Presidencies, and the Courts of 

Bombay. Justice appointed to admioisier those laws,, stamp upon the Natives the character 6f 
a conquered, distinct, and degraded people.. 

’ It j« true, that the impartiality in the Courts of .Justice, that u*e have presumed to 
solicitand enforce, will be offensive to come of the connections and adherents of former 
sovereigns, who had privileges in some respects exempting them from the jurisdiction 
of courts of justice : as for instance, the Sirdars in the Dekan, who'se privileges have 
been conceded to them by a regulation of the Bombay government, Regulation 29, 
A.D. 1827, But we are sure that your Honourable House will not expose the meanest 
of His Majesty’s subjects in India to injury in •life, 'property, character or personal 
liberty, in complaisance to the vicious pride of those personages. ‘ . t 

‘ We implore your Honourable House, earnestly and without prejudice, to reflect 
on the condition of theNatives inhabiting His Majesty’s territories in India ; in num- 
ber they exceed sixty inilHoiis; the greater part of them are His Majesty’s natural 
born subjects, and almost all the rest are denizens. This immense population, who 
have strong, natural and legal pretensions to participate in the advantages of societv, 
are almost entirely excluded from offices of trust and emolument.. It is impossible 
for your Honourable House to credit misrepresentations, , obviously originating in 
prejudice and self-interest, that confound tite whole Native population imo one mass 
of Ignorance and corruption. The Natives of the territories now British India, were 
highly civilized, and bv their various manufactures, largely contributed to tbesplco- 
^ dour of Thebes, of Falmyra, and of ancient Alexandria, when the inhabitants oi ono 
of llie most fiowerful and illustrious Vmgdoros of modern Europe, lived in woods, 
and fought vvitli bows ami arrows aod clubs. Whatever injury iias been done to 
-their understundings aod moral principles,. by the long continuance of despolhoi, 
will easily and rapidly be rectified by courts oi justice, intelligently and Impartially 
admiiiistcriug justice among themt and by their admissibility into honourable and 
profitable offices in tlie judicial, territorial, and financial departments, being made to 
depend on their itUcHcctual and moral character. The d}na<>ties of tlie sovereigns 
of the territories conquered by the British arms, were of very short duration }' tlio''e 
sovereigns never had a strong hold on the affections of their subjects, and since those 
conquest*, the Natives have always manifested a desire to coalesce nilii the Ctown 
of tlie United Kingdoms; their wishes to do so have been repelled even vviili con- 
tumely. Upwards ofsixtymillions of Ills Majesty’s subjects are at this time di'jointcd, 
loose anil floating on the surface of.lodia. - Nothing is more easy than to consolidate 
this iminense population into one mass of cohesion with His Majesty’s terntoflc*! 
adminUtcr Justice to them wisely and jmp,irtiaHy, and reward intellccUia! and moral 
TOv-vvt, \{\tlvUe\\Q\wali\eawvlpTewUVAenffwies Wv\\ at, \\ie Vtesidencies and In 
province®, and the principle of cohesion will circulate through the whole body. 

With a view lo^ the «ame principle of cohesion, w c venture to suggest, that it U 
highly politic to introduce the Eoghsh language into the vernacular languages of 
India; and with (hat intention, for Parliament to enact, that no native after the 
period of 12 years, shall be admissible into any office in the judicial, territorial, or 
financial departments unless hts competency in reading, writing, and speaking tlie^ 
English language, has been certified by a committee appointed for his examination.^ 
Tlic children of the Nollvc* of India Iwvc great aptitude in'leariiing to read, write, 
and speak llic English languacc. Since the ln«iiiuiion of schools for. the instrwetlon 
of the Nntiv es in the English language, under the advice and patronage of ilic Ho- 
nourable Mouiilstuart Elpliinstone, Governor of Bombay, many of the children 
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0 rthe'Native^read/TrrUe^«bdspealctbeEngU«hlansTia 5 e-\ntbfaciUtj“on(J fluedey. (5 Oct 1831: 

Besides the principle of cohesion which we have noticed, a knowletlge of tlie English 

language extensively dispersedamong tbeNalive^of India, will afford great facilities Petition from 
"for the future iiuprovement of the judicial system in India. ’ Bombay. 

^ Illustrious legislators, benefactors of the human race, your persevering antf intel- 
ligent exertions to aboti'b the trade in slaves, have spread the fame of jour humanity 
over the whole world. The destiny of upwards of millions of human beings 
depends upon jour councils; they are the natural faoin subjects, or the denizen sub- 
jects of jour own Sovereign. \Ve are sure that you will be eager to redress'tlie 
wrongs Xve have submitted to you. ■ ‘ 

^ Knowing, as we do, the propensity to misrepresentation that tvill be active again«t 
theNubves of India, and that it mil be<i)ggested,‘that tlii« petition does not contain 
the real opinion* of all who have signed it, we have taken the liberty to subjoin to it, 

Q translation into the Goozarattee and Mabratta language*, the languages in most 
frequent u«e in Bombaj j and if in having so done, we have transgressed any of the 
rules of jour Honourable House, we crave your indulgence and paidon. 

And jour Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. . j , 

’ [Signed by a Committee of four person*, tind by upwards of four thousandre- 
• spectable Native Inhabitants of Bombay, of every religion.] 

Bombay, 25 January, 1831. ' ^ 



Then Major General Sir LIONEL SMITH, K.C.B. was called in ; and 
examined. ■ , 


5444. How long have you resided in India, and in what parts? — I was 
altogether twenty-two years and three months, in the western side of India, 
< 5445. In which service were you ^-*-In His Majesty’s military service. 

5446. Were not you a considerable portion of your time in command of 
detached corps, which brought you very much in contact with the natives 
of the country ? — For six years of that time I was in Bombay, but very mucJi 
employed in foreign service in different expeditions, in the Isle .of France, 
the Persian Gulf, and different places 5 and the remainder of that time I 
was in the Deccan, with' another exception of an expedition up the Persian 
Gulf. i 


6 Oct 1831. 

Major-Gen. 

SirL.Smttf 


‘ 5447. In the commands yon had in India, had you not necessarily mucli 
intercourse with the natives of all classes?— I believe I may say 1 had a^ 
much intercourse with them as any officer wlio neitlier held any political or 
civjl^ situation. ■' 

5418. Do you speak any of the languages of the countty where yon%vere? 
—Very little. ’ ■ ‘ » 

. 5449. Hindoostanee? — ^Very trifling j I ^uld not say that I could con- 
verse in it with fluency. 


5450. Have 
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C Oct. 1831. 6150. Have you perused two petitions presented lately to the House of 

Commons from native inhabitants of the island of Bombay ? — I have. 

c B ^^5\. Ha\ e you seen the list of tlie petitioners ? — I have j Iknowagood 
’ many of the nativeswho Imesigned them. 

5452. Do you consider the petitions to express the genuine sentiments 
of the petitioners? — I shquld certainly think so with regard to Bombay. I 
have doubts whether they express feirly and candidly the opinion of the 
people of the Deccan. I have no doubt at all with regard to the island of 
Bombay, that it expresses the real feelings of the community. 

5453. Are you aware that tlie native inhabitants of Bombay were declared 
a few years ago qualified to serve as petit jurors in all criminal trials in His 
Majesty’s courts, and if so, can you inform the Committee how theyha\e. 
conducted tlicmselves since they were so appointed ? — I have never attended 
any trial so as to enable me to speak from personal knowledge, but 1 have 
understood that they discharged tlieir duties very usefully. 

5454. You are aware, that by the Act of Parliament which renders them 
eligible to serve as petit jurors, Mohammedans, Hindoos, Parsees and others, 
are expressly excluded from serving on juries for the trial of Christians of 
whatever denomination j do you consider this restriction as judicious or 
otherwise?— I consider that very injudicious *, I think they have attained a 
sufficient degree of intelligence to be admitted to all the privileges of jurors; 
that is, the inhabitants of Bombay ; I beg to be understood as not speaking 
of the people of the Deccan, who arc a totally distinct race at present, in 
knowledge and prejudices. 

5455. Do you consider that there arc a sufficient number of natives within 

the island of Bombay, cajpable from their knowledge, integrity and intelli- 
gence, to serve as grand jurors on trials ?— I should say certainly there are 
a number of remarkably intelligent well-cducatcd men among them at Bom- 
b.ay, particularly the Parsecs. ^ ' 

545(3. Are there many natives of Bombay possessing a competent know- 
ledge of the English language r— Yes; I should say so, nearly the whole of 
the r.arsec3 speak English; the twenty-two years I have known them, they 
have invari.’ibly educated their children in English, and they can read and 
speak it as fluently as many Europeans, many ot them. 

5157. If there were a regulation of government, tliat no native could be 
employed in anyway under government, unless qualified by their knowledge 
of ihiglbh reading and writing, do jou think that would soon lead to the 
general education of the higher class of the country ? — It is in such exten- 
sive progress now, I hardly think it could be more extended ; they are edu- 
cated universally in it j undoubtedly it w ould be a v cry great advantage to , 
♦hem. 

5458. Do JOU apply that obscrtation to Bombay only? — To Bombay; 

education 
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education is also going on in the Deccan, but it is quite in its infancy 5 they 
are quite a different people. 

' 5-159. Is there any encouragement given to them? — A very liberal 
establishment by tlie government, under the direction of an officer of very 
great attainments in the native languages, Captain Jarvis. 

5450. When you speak of tlie Deccan as an exciption to the island of 
Bombay, do you confine yourself to the territories latterly acquired from 
the Peishvva^ or extend it to other parts? — I confine my observations to the 
countiy I am best acquainted with, tlie western side of the Deccan, the 
territories of the late Peishwa. 

54 GI. You do not consider yourself competent to speak of what may be 
the disposition or qualification of the natives in other districts, that have been 
longer under the Company’s government? — ^There are none in that coun- 
try that have been longer under the Company in the Deccan. 

5462. Have you been in the Guzzerat district^ — I have, but not sufficient 
to enable me to speak of the people , they have been mucli longer under 
British influence, and have had a ^eater intercourse with the British, and 
I should think they are a very di^rent people from what they are in the 
Deccan. 

5403. You have stated there is a disposition among the natives of 
Bombay to acquire the English language ; are there any of them who bav'e 
a taste for and a knowledge of English literature, such as is possessed by the 
Brahmins, and other inhabitants of Calcutta?—! should say quite as much ’ 
or more tlian the Brahmins j I consider the Parsecs have more pride, and 
have taken more pains to understand English and all its laws and institu- 
tions, than any other class of persons in India, I should say they were by 
far the most intelligent; Hindoos are also educating very fast, but I do not 
think they hav’e made that great progress which the Parsecs have. 

54fi4. Are you aware that the intercourse with Europe, and the commerce 
with that part of India where you have been, has very considerably increased 
since 1814? — I reallyam not able to answer that question with any degree of 
satisfaction to myself ; I do not think, from what 1 have heard of Bombay, 
that there has been so much prosperity among the native merchants of late 5 - 
I do not think they are so rich and so independent as when I first went 
there ; they veere immensely rich j whether that has been from the failure 
of general trade I cannot say. 

5405. From the intercourse you have had with tlie natives, bow doyou 
estimate the respective degrees of knowledge and intelligence possessed by 
the Parsee, Hindoo and Mohammedan inhabitants of Bombay? — I should 
say the Parsees decidedly are the most intelligent; the next, the Hindoos j 
the Mohammedans, generally speaking, are not so industrious, and have 
stronger prejudice against sending their children to school. 

5 O 


6 Oct 1831 

Majar-Gen'. 
SirL.SmithfJr.c B. 


5466 In 
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c Oci. 1831. • 5466. Tn one of the petitions it is suggested, that “it is highly politic to 

— introduce the English language into the vernacular languages of India, and 
Mnjor-Gtn. jntention, for Parliament to enact that no native, after the period 

SirL.iivnUt,K C.B. years, shall be admissible into any office in the judicial, territorial, 

or financial department, unless his competency in reading, writing, and 
speaking the English language has been certified by a committee appoiiited 
for his examination.” Are you of opinion that the measure here suggested 
would add efficiency to the administration of justice, and by extendii’l? a 
knowledge of our institutions among the people of India, contribute to the 
consolidation of our dominion over them ? — If gradually introduced, and the 
parties were carefully selected, 1 should say it would be an excellent thing ; 
it is what must be done ultimately, and the sooner it is commenced the 
better. 

5467. How would you propose to limit it? — By the talents, by the coni- 
petency of the parties themselves, I think that should be looked to. 

5468. If it is good for a few to know the language, would it not be better 
for all, looking to the general intercourse with their governors ? — Undoiibt 
cdly } but I would have it done by degrees. 

5469. The question refers to the education? — That would be very 
desirable. 

5470. You concur in the propriety of increasing their intercourse V>th 
Europeans? — Decidedly; I think that ought to be done; it is what you 
must yield to them ultimately, and a great deal more. 

,5471. Will you explain what you mean by a great deal more ? — Giving 
them all the privileges of English subjects in other parts of the world ; not 
keeping them down with a distincUon of colour, and because they are natives 
that they should be kept out of all the benefits of the administration of the 
laws of their own country. 

5472. You conceive they should have the benefit which all British subjects 
have in legislation, or in insUtutions; that they .ought to participate '’•7" 
Yes ; but gradually introduced. I would not take too many at once^ ^n 
the present state of the country; but I would let them feel that they are 
open to Vnom. 

5473. Having visited different parts of India, how do you estimate the 
degree of knowledge, intelligence, and integrity possessed by the better 
classes of the inhabitants of Bombay, in comparison with the better classes 
of the inhabitants of such of the provinces in the interior as you h^ve 
\isited?— I should say, certainly, the presidencies would give the most Intel* 
ligcnce; the Mahraltas, whom 1 am best acquainted with, are naturally 
very intelligent people, but they have been for ages in fact a military peoPle» 
and a verj’ lawless set, arising from the bad governments wliicli were tuen 
over them, so their intelligence is not yet of a nature to apply to all use3- 

51'74. Would not the introduction of our general instructions, and the 

extension 
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• extension of our commerce to those districts, gradually remove that lawless, 6 Oct 1831. 
martial spirit which has existed under their former government? — ^Undoubt- — 

ediy it would; but that ought to be done lery gradually, for this reason, w. , 

the jaghirdars and all the military classes are not some of them the befet 
disposed ; a great many of them still correspond with Bajee Rotv, and I 
think any too rapid change in that country from military one, might tend 
to bring the government of the country into contempt ; they are not prepared 
for them. 

5475. You allude to Bajee Kow,' he is the late Petshwa who is now in texile ? 

— ^Yes? he is a very clever and artful man, and would take advantage of any 
opportunity which offered. 

5476. ' In the gradual introduction of the civil institutions of Great Britain, 

would you consider it desirable that they should be introduced partly by 
native agents in conjunction with Europeans, or entirely by European 
agency? — I should mix them certainly, by preference. I am a great advo- 
vate lor bringing the natives forward. 1 think that would show tliein tliey 
have much to expect. 1 

5477. You would prepare by the general introduction of the English 
language? — Yes, certainly. 

3478. In one of the petitions, the native inhabitants of Bombay solicit to 
be rendered eligible to sen^e as justices of the peace, in connection ivith 
Europeans; have you known any individuals whom you consider from 
knowledge and integrity capable of being entrusted with the commission of 
the peace, acting as the petition claims, in conjunction with a British'-bom 
subject ?— I do know many natives, and I think it ought to be conceded to 
them. Comparing small things with great,'before i came away from Poonah, 
in a little charitable institution 1 got up, and to which all the natives sub* 

Bcnbed, I sat in committee myself with some native shopkeepers, and people 
of that kind. It was necessary to set an example : they are always humble, 
and they were every way lespectful ; we took orphan children to educate, and 
I was afraid they w ould take prejudice that we intended to make Christians 
of them. They were remarkably mteffigenf, and gave me a great deaf of 
useful information how to conduct it; 1 would not scruple myself as to 
trusting them ^\ith magisterial authority. 

547D. Do you think they would be useful as magistrates? — I think they 
would. 

^ 5480. Did you not find them very shrewd in the examination of witnesses, 
and searching out the truth ? — The only way I can judge of that is, by native 
courts martial, where they are remarkably so ; the native sepoys are tried by 
natives, and their spirit of research is, X might say, quite equal, if not 
superior to that of European officers. ' 

5481. You have Ijad a great deal of experience, enabling you to know the 
character of native officers ? — I have. 

5 0 2 5482. You 
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5482- You have had also great means of knowing what European? officers 
have done ? — I have. 

5483. Speaking of the conduct of both deliberately, what is your opinion 
of the comparison? — I think, generally speaking, natives officers are on all 
questions of evidence, and certainly in reference to their own customs and 
laws, infinitely more to be depended upon than European officers. 

5484. Are they educated much ? — -No, I am sorry to say they are not ; the 

officers of the native army rise from the ranks invariably, and there are very 
few of the present age who are very well educated, but their intelligence is 
still remarkable. i , 

5485. From what class of people are they taken? — All classes ^cept the 
Parsees, who never enter into the army, but there are Mahometans, Hindoos, 
Mahrattas, high and low caste. 

5486. Are the native officers much inferior in education to the shop- 
keepers in Bombay? — ^Yes, I think they are; there are great pains taking 
with the native regimental schools now, they will improve, but all the present 
race I consider certainly inferior. 

5487. What means of education are there now of the native regiments in 
the west of India?— -There are native schools established under the pro- 
tection of government. 

5188. Are they very generally attended?— All the boys are obliged to go; 
there is no compulsion necessary, they are very anxious, very willing, very 
ready. 

5489. There is not found any religious prejudice to prevent their going ? 
—Mo ; we never interfere with their religion, they nave native school- 
masters. 


5490. Is it your opinion that the future class of officers will be much 
more intelligent?— Sir John Malcolm established allowances, to give to the 
sons of natives officers something superior ; formerly the great objection of 
native officers to let their sons come into the army was, that they were 
obliged to come in as boys (there being so many allowed to each regiment) 
and there was no distinction between the sons of sepoys and officers. 
Sir John introduced a regulation by which there are ten or eleven natuc 
officers’ sons in every regiment, who get something superior to rewaid their 
application, and have more means of study, and are not to be punished : the 
great objection w’as, that they w’ere liable to corporal punishment, and the 
native officers would not permit them to come in in consequence, but by 
the recent regulation no native officers son can be brought to corporal 
punishment. 

5 191. Are the prejudices of the native officers very much against corporal 
punishment? — I do not suppose, in its general application, they care much 
about it, but they did not like it as to their own sons, they thought it 
degraded them. 


519-^. Do 
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‘ 5492 . Do you think that the education of the natiTC ofHcere in the English 6 Oct 1831 . 
language and English institutions, will render them more useful, and more ; — “ 

efficient in supporting the civil servants of the government.^ — That is a very si^^Sm^Kc P 
speculative question ; if you increase their sources of education and intelli- ’ “ 
gence, it must undoubtedly, in the end, tend to the driving us out of the 
couqtry 5 you are in fact telling them how they may do so. 

5493. Is there any other government in India where they can have better 
service than the English service ? — The native^ I think, are more fond of 
their own service, though they are no! so well paid. Perhaps they are treated 
wilh more consideration. 

.'J494. Are not the "remains of ancient institutions \vith them gradually 
falling ofr?“Perhaps it is, by the progress of instruction. They are a very 
intelligent people, it is not in human nature to suppose that when you have 
armed their minds with all this intelligence, they will not use it. 

5495. If the Brirsh government, under which they are, is better than 
other governments, do not you think that will be sufficient to reconcile them 
to it- — I do not know any other government left that has any army j Hydra- 
bad; cannot be called an independent government. 

5496. They seem to remain more or less distinct?— Yes, they are so, but 
still a wretched guveromeiit, and nothing to compare to oiirs. 

5497. Do you not consider thit the knowledge of the superiority of our 
institutions will be tlie best security for their allegiance and good conduct ?— 

Yes, for the present generation j but in the end I have no doubt they must 
feel their own power and consequence. It is hardly in human nature, that 
they can go on witli the mean^ of intelligence, and let a handful of Europeans 
govern them as we do now, 

549s. In your experience of India, have you ei’er known of any Indian 
judge who possessed a knowledge of the vernacular languages and provincial 
dialects of India, superior to w’hat a French gentleman of education might 
be supposed to possess of the English language, and of its provincial dialects ? 

— Yes, really I should say there are many gentlemen who have a superior 
knowledge even of the native languages to many of the natives, except the 
very first caste of Bengal Brahmins. Tliere are good Sanscrit scholars 
among the Europeans, and some who speak all the languages with great 
fluency. Within these few years, since Mr, Elphinstone’s goveinment, it is ' 
impossible that any body of men could improve more than the civil servants 
have on that side of India. 

5499. You state that there are many of the natives who might be fairly 
entrnsti'd with the commission of the peace, on condition of their acting in 
conjunction with British justices ; have you any means of forming any com- 
parison of their power of acting in conjunction wth justices of ilie peace in 
England? — I hive never held the situation, and I could not judge; but I 

think 
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think they would discharge those duties with equal advantage with any 
magistrates in England , 1 am pretty sure man} of them would 

5500 They are not ignorant of English law ? — ^No, that is, the natives of 

Bombay, they are not a people who, if the} were ignorant, would commit 
themselves, they would have themselves well informed they are a >ery 
cautious people ^ 

5501 Do }Qu consider that the objection which has been made against 
natives acting as justices of the pence, as to their being ignorant of the 
customs and practices would continue for any length of time, if they were 
once put into the power of occupjing that situation ? — 'No, I do not think it 
would, I think they would qualify themselves rapidly 

5502 Should you apprehendanyinponvenieocevvould arise in consequence 
of any jurisdiction which the natives as maoistratei, might occasionally 
exercise over Europeans — ^Not, certainly, at the presidencies, no incon 
venience whatever, on the contrary, I should think it would be highly 
benificial , I should object to it decidedly in the Deccan, for the reason I hav e 
stated that the whole population is not vet sufficiently accustomed to 
Europeans 

5503 You are not acquainted with the Madras population ?— No, I am 
not , I should have no objection to it every where in the Company’s old pro 
vinces/ but not touching the Deccan yet 

5504 You stated that there would be no objection to conferring the same 
ehgibihi} on the luhabitanU of tlie three presidencies , are you aware of anv 
ground of distinction with respect to the population at Madras, as compared 
with the two oiheis?— No, I should think it must be equally intelligent, they 
have all entered largely into connexion with European society, in commerce 
and other pui suits I believe Bombay is the oldest settlement, and theParsees 
are certainly a ditferent race from what they have in any number either in 
Calcutta 01 Madras , but I should think there cannot be any great difference 

5505 You rather look upon the Deccan as a discontented country at the 
present moment —Undoubtedly, it is so far discontented that the people 
hav e all been put out of their places There was a large and expensive native 
court, where there vveie lacs and lacs of rupees spent every year, nearly all 
tlie rich people have now left Poonab, and it takes lime to soften and heal 
such great changes in any country 

5506 Ti e benehts of that native court of wealth and inSuence were 
necessarily confined to few, do jou not think that by the continuance of 
peace and the introduction of the civil inst tutions ot the Company, that 
will be more than counterbalanced ? — he body of the people in the Deccan 
aie fast becoming agricultural, their military habits are subsiding from 
necessity, as to their having any great shaie of commerce, I question 
whether there are any sources for it , they raise gram, but there are not many 
moan', of selling it , there is a little trade between Bombay and the Deccan , 

sugar 
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sugar and indigo and opium might be cultivated ; Malwa opium is said to be 6 Oct. 1831. 

the dnest in the world, but I believe the trade is glutted, for the Parsees 

do not want capital if they-had found any encouragement, and the govern- , 

ment would have aided them in such undertakings. SmUk,K.c b 

5507 . In speaking of the discontent, do you conceive that it arises from 
the heavy revenue which is raised by the Company now, in comparison to 
that the natives raised, or from what cause? — I do not think the ryots are.l. 
bit worse off than they were in Bajee Row’s timet but they have not the same’ 
means of getting rid of their produce. 

5508. Do not you think they are better protected now, and that they pay 
Jess? — Yes ; the government, in several bad years, made remissions to them 
in the amount of the taxes, hut still the land revenue is very heavy 

5500. Are you able to judge wliether the revenue, during the last twelve” 
years that we have had possession of the Peishwa’s country, has been more 
or less than under the Peishwa ?— Decidedly less ; Bajee Row, when he was- 
preparing to go to war with iig, assessed his country very heavily j I have no 
doubt the assessments, in the first instance, were laid by us at the same rates; 
but we have never severely exacted them. 

5510 Are the Committee to understand that was the case immediately 
after the country fell into thehands of the English ?— .Perhaps after the 
first year or two the collectors were obliged to be very strict, from 
thinking it was the habit of the ryots to evade the duties j but when it was 
found to be areal evil fiom failure of the crops, no government in the world 
could be more kind than they were by remissions, according to the pro- 
duce. One of the great distinctions between our government and the 
Mahratta government is, that we cannot receive the produce in kind, Bajee 
Row used to do so occasionally. The Company never can do this j they 
must have the value in money, for if they preserved the grain, it would give 
rise to immense establishments that would be ruinous. 

5511. " Then that mode of procuring the revenue must have been very 
severe? — Yes, it. » a gseat evil lo the eewwVry, dewbt, and we bnve been 
doing everything we can to remedy it. 

5512. If Indian subjects were vested with such powers as are given by 
law to two or more justices of the peace within the special jurisdiction of 
the King’s courts in India, would more or less authority be confided to them 
than is now confided in the provinces to tehsUdara or native collectors ? — I 
do not know that 1 could form a comparison exactly from my own' know- 
ledge, I should say that the tehsildars have very great powers, I believe they 
have the power of confinement. 

•65 IS. Have they the power of corporal punishment? — Not without the con- 
sent of the collector or the judge, I believe, but 1 believe they can imprison, 

5514. Are you not aware that no such power as corporal punishment is 
now inflicted? — Except by a bench of magistnites, i think. 


5515. You 
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5515. You consider that it would be perfectly safe to place the natives 
in conjunction with Europeans on the bench to inflict those punishments? 
—I do 

55lC. Are they very ready to inflict punishments? — By no means; they 
are an exceedingly merciful and tender-hearted people. 

5517- You have stated that the natives have not now the same means of 
disposing of their produce which they had under the former government, 
by which they have lost the advantage they then possessed ; how do you 
account for that, considering that since we got possession of the Peishwa’s 
country, the whole of the coast adjoining that country has been open for the 
export of their produce, or the import of anything else ? — I account for it 
from the vast assemblage of rich people at Poonah, and the pilgrimages 
were then much more extensive than since. 

5518. Is your observation confined to the capital? — Principally to the 
capital ; all those jaghirdars had large establishments there, you would see 
perhaps 15,000, 50,000 and 30,000 men, all spending their money at Poo- 
nah, having money to spend, but that is all altered by the conquest 

5519. Taking the Poonah district of the country, ought not the natives 
under the Company’s government to have as good a market for their pro- 
duce now as ever they had with tlie nati\es, speaking of the country gene- 
rally? — There is nobody to purchase much, excepting the military, who are 
paid regularly, and they ciiculate money, but tliere are no other classes of 
people in large receipts of the public money. 

• 5520. Your opinion is, that until means of export are' found for the pro- 
duce of the country, it must remain in its present state?— Yes, and the cul- 
rivation of the .country roust be improvea, for the dry grains are of very 
little value when sent out of it, and rice and salt, and what is called karana 
(various drugs and dry herbs) in demand in the Deccan, are the only 
returns*. 

5521. Are there any other means by which that improvement can take 
place than commerce?— I believe in the Southern Mahratla country there 
has a considerable improvement taken place in the cultivation of cotton. 
That might be carried to a great extent if they had capital, and will .1 dare 
say in time take off the heavy assessment from the land, and the people 
will have the means, perhaps, of varying their cultivation ; but in the 
western part of the Deccan, at present, nothing is raised valuable. 

5522. Does not the population of the Deccan amount to near 6,000,(!00r 
I should think fully tliat. 

5523. Do not you think that but a very small proportion of that 6,000,000 
found a consumption for tlieir produce while tlie court remained at Poonah, 
and that from the large military establishment kept up at Poonah, they find 
an equal consumption for their produce there now ? — I am afraid not ; the 
only sources they have now of getting rid of their commodities are the 

’ troops 
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that circulates money. ^ 

5524. Until there is an introduction of trade into the country to a greater sirLtmiOi^K.c.B. 

extent, you do not see any other means ?— No ; I do not think there can he » • • • 

many rich people from the general habits of the people, and the nature of 

their cultivation, the nature of the present genera! produce is not valuable. 

5525. Have you found that when the natives have had an opportunity of 
showing their talents they have been defective? — ^Far from it.^ 

5526. Then it is from want of opportunity you conceive the natives are 
defective? — Yes, from want of excitement ana means. 

5527* You say that there were many rich natives at Poonah formerly, who 
took off tlic produce of tlie land? — ^Yes; the court being there, there w’crc 
a greater number of shroffs and merchants, and yerj' rich people communi- 
cating wnth all India, and generally a great number of troops also. 

5528. Did they derive their income from land? — ^Yes, the chiefs generally 

from tiic land. ' , 

5529. What has become of that class of persons ? — TIjcy arc still in exist* 
ence, but vre have limited their means, and do not allow them to keep so 
many men, and do not allow them to come so many together to the capital, 

5530. Has there been any difference in their wealth?-— Yes j I believe 
they have ben a good deal curtailed by limitations, and the few troops th^.y 
are obliged to keep up, we make them pay them, and see that they do 
actually keep them up. In Dajec Row's time it was greatly evaded ; if 
tliey were ordered to keep up troops they just got them togetlier time 
enough to bring them up, and pocketed the amount of their maintenance, 
perhaps, for the rest of the year; we have been more strict as to their con- 
ditions. These people used to assemble in a body two or tl»rce times a year 
at Poonah, to accompany Bajce Row on bis pilgrimages; they now remain 
at home, and they are almost all involved in their circumstances. 

5531. You account for the difference in the condition of the country by 
the discontinuance of Bajee Row’s court? — I account for local depression 
to tliat cause. I believe the country of the Deccan used to yield Bajee Row 
a crore arid seventy lacs; a great de.*!! of that was got by his selling his dis- 
tricts, and the people were greatly oppressed. Afterwards, of course, W’e gave 
up that system, and 1 believe we have never produced anything like seventy 
lacs of rupees, and God knows why or wherefore ; but there is exactly that 
depression of all the produce of the earth in India, whicli is overrunning all 
the rest of the world, and districts which yielded four or five lacs of rupees 
in Bajee Row’s time, will not now realize a lac and a half. 

5532. You would not attribute entirely the difference in the condition of 
that country, to any effect produced by the change in the government: — 

No, certainly not ; 1 should say the condition of the peo]jle Iiad been highly 
ameliorated by the government since the conqu^t. ’ ' 

5 P 5583. You 
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5533 You say the climate of the country is favourable to the production 
of cotton and other articles, if there were a demand? — ^Yes. 

5534. It has been stated that neirly half of the Deccan is uncultivated 
now ?— I should not think so. There is a great desire to cultivate ; all the 
Mahrattas who served with Bajee Row are now cultivators. The foreigners 
went back to the different countries they came from, but the true Mahrattas 
are now cultivators 

5535. Do you conceive the want of security and want of confidence 
under those warlike chiefs has prevented that cultivation which the coufl* 
try was capable of? — If they had the least excitement a great proportion pf 
the population would again take to military plunder, I have no doubt They 
are now settling, and there cannot be better subjects than they are now. 

5536 In one of the petitions piesented to Parliament it is alleged, thAt 
the system for the admmialration of justice in the interior of British India 
IS eminently defective, that it affords no adequate protection for the rights 
of property, scarcely any piotection from personal wrongs, and in particular 
from false imprisonment, when committed by persons possessing public 
authonty. Do you consider that the petitioners, trom their connection witli 
and knoivledge of the interior, were competent to pronounce an opinion on 
this subject ? — I do not think they were, and I do not think they have any 
reason to &ay that there has been any maladministration , a vigorous govcnJ* 
mcnt for the Deccan was absolutely necessary, or we should have been St 
war at this moment , but I do not think that any unnecessary ngour h*>9 
ever been earned on, and I think the natives of Bombay have been put up 
to that representation by the lawyers who got up their petition. 

5537. Do you think the natives are competent to judge of the security 
giien under the King's courts at Bombay ?— Yes, m Bombay} butl think 
they are not competent to judge of the reasons which prevent those courts 
being desirable in the Deccan at present I do not think they have con- 
sidered the political circumstances on which that government has been 
established. 

5588. You think that they arc capable of judging of the increased secu- 
rity under the King's courts of Bombay, fiom that afforded in the intenor 
of India; but jou do not think they are capable of judging of the political 
circumstances of India which might prevent the introduction of the same 
justice there ?— No, I do not think they have sufficient knowledge of the 
temper and condition of the people of the Deccan. 

5539. Is not the communication between Bombay and Poonah, and all 
the Deccan, very frequent and intimate, and does it not extend throughout 
the country ?— Yes , but I do not think they have been sufficiently 
acquainted with the character of the people, their military and rcstles'? 
habits, and thatthci do not estimate the danger sufficiently of opening to 
them too rapidly other laws. 

5510 Have 
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5540. Have not the merchants in Bombay establishments in different 6 Oct. 1831. 
parts of the interior, and arc they not capable of judging how far their own .Z ^ 
establishments are protected? — Of course they are, and I have no doubt 

they are very well protected. ' ’ 

5541. Are you aware of the imprisonment of Narroba Govind Oughtia, 
and of Dhondoo BuUol, at Poonah ? — They wore imprisoned immediately 
after the war, I think not above two or three months, upon refusing, X 
believe, to give up some of Bajee Row’s money j there was a proclamation 
‘issued after the war, calling upon all persons to give up the money of the 
state ; we knew there was a good deal of money m the country, and it was 
apprehended unless it was surrendered we should never be quiet; that 
they would be able to keep up little predatory parties. . Is was very impor- 
tant to get the money surrendered j it is that money which has been in 
appeal here, u'hich I liave. referred to, and it was found upon Narrabo, I 
believe, to the extent of eleven lacs of rupees. 

5512. AVhea this person was put in irons, and lus clerk, was there any 
charge against them ? — I am unable to answer whether there was any charge 
to justify that, except having concealed the money; but I can answer, 
that the Mahrattas are a people of extreme cunning, and so difficult to 
manage, that it was often nccessat-y at first to apply the system in practice 
by their own government, to make them tell the truth, and on this occa- 
sion to yield that which was necessary to the security of the country ; that I 
look upon as Mr, Elphinstone’s motive, and this was before the civil law 
was established, it was while the country ^vas under military law, and 
he applied the Mahratta law or practice, that which Bajee Row himself 
would have done under similar circumstances, judging it to be necessary for 
our own interests, but he introduced the system of our civil courts as early 
ns possible. 

554S. You are perfectly aw.7re of the fact of those persons having been 
imprisoned, are you not? — I was not at Poonah, I was at my own head- 
quarters forty miles offi but I know (hey were imprisoned. * 

5541-. ‘Were they not put in irons? — I think Oughtia was, I do not know 
whether the oiher was. 

5545. Without any charge being brought against them, except that they 
were suspected or supposed to Iiave part of the Peishwa’s money ? — WTiich 
by the proclamation had been ordered to be surrendered. 

5540. That proclamation was a considerable time after the country was 
taken possession of, and when it was in a state of comparative quietness, was 
it not? — No, the war was considered^ to have terminated in July 1818, and 
I think the proclamation was issued in May or June previous. I came into 
cantonments in the month of May, and 1 think this proclamation was in 
May, but I will not be positive* but I know the object was to be as prompt 
as possible after the war, wth a vdew to prevent any persons getting the 
5 P 2 money 
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money to keep up the war ; for as long as you pay a Mahratta he will never 
come in. Of the other two persons I know nothing, they were imprisoned 
by the adawlut in Tannah. 

5547. To whom were those extensive powers committed ? — The com- 
inisiioner. 

5548. "Who was the commissioner? — Mr. Elphinstone. 

5549. To \vhom were tlicy delegated by the commissioner ? — The collec- 
tor and magistrate at Poonah, Captain Robertson, then Lieutenant Ro* 
bertson. 

5550. He had the power ofimprisoning and putting in irons the natives of 
the country? — When the country was under martial law, I apprehend he 
had the power j I do not suppose he had afterwards, I put him there wh^ 
the war broke out, and when Mr. Elphinstone’s power ior a moment ceased, 
I put him myself in charge of the guards there, and the police, and Mr. 
Elphinstone confirmed the appointment when he became the commissioner* 
but we had no civil law at the time. 

5551. Do you consider ^at the military law of England authorises the 
practice of confining men, and putting them in irons on the suspicion of 
havioff money in possession ? — From my knowledge of that particular p^o- 
pie, 1 say that the object of getting Jn that money was a very necessary 
measure to insure the tranquillity of.the country ; for that as long as money 
was to be had, we could never tranquillize the country, and the Company 
would have been put to lacs and lacs of rupees of expense. 

5552. Is it not in the power of the governor to confine any native, great or 
small, whom he may think proper, and feUch native confined has no means 
whatever of obtaining his release ? — I believe that is the fact j I am not aide 
to speak of it from my knowledge of jthe law, but I imagine the govefo- 
tuent has that power ; but certainly it is not very likely to happen, for th®y 
have been treated with the greatest attention ana kindness. 

5553. Have you known any of the chiefs confined ? — No, they have be^ri 
witVi 'I'ne greate^it a'aen'ubn and respect. 

5554 Were there none in confinement after we obtained possession ?- — 
None that I am aware of; there was a man who could not be called ^ 
chief, I forget his name, who set up to be the heir of the throne of S^t- 
tarah, but he was considered insane, and they sent him as they did Toi^’’- 
biickjee, who was the cause of the war, into honourable confinement, but 
nothing further. 

5555 . You ate not aware of a man being confined in a cage ? — That 
*for hanging Captain Vaughan and his brother ; he used them in a m(>st 
cruel manner. 


5556. What 
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5556. What was done with him? — He was confined in"the fort of Sin- 6 0ct. J83J. 

ghur } it was the fashion to call it a cage, because there was a grating to the 

door ; but it was a very comfortable place, and officers go there now their „ ^fVor-Gen. 
health from Poonah. I believe he was let out on some demand by ?iabeas 
corpus from the court of Bombay ; it was either made or threatened j I am 
not quite sure whether the order did not go from the Court of Directors for 
his release. ' . 

5557* In the same petition it is stated that at a distance of thirty miles 
from each of the presidencies, there are few natives who really have the 
slightest knowledge of those Acts of Parliament and charters passed for the 
security of their persons and properties j judging from your intercourse with 
the natives of the country, what is your opinion as to their knowledge of 
what law they are under ?— The native inhabitants of Bombay, I should 
think, have pretty good knowledge in this respect : in the Deccan, certainly, 
they have no knowledge of Acts of Parliament ; they are not in a state them- 
selves to understand such laws. " 

5558. Do you think if they knew they had the power of applying to the 
court of Bombay for any redress of grievances, they would doi4 at whatever 
distance? — Yes, I have no doubt they would; that is the reason I object at 
present to setting up a second authority; I say the people are not yet 
prepared for it. 

5559* You think if they had the power now, they would be very anxious 
to remove their cause of complaint to tKc King's courts ?— have no doubt 
they would. ’ . ^ ♦ 

55G0. Or to any other court of appeal whatever? — ^Yes. ^ . , 

5501. Have they any court of appeal in the Deccan ? — They have the 

sudder adawlut. ^ ’ 

5502. They may go to that?— Yes, it is now established in Bombay; 

there is the adawlut at Poonah, and they go from the adawlut to the 
sudder. * ^ » 

5563. Do you think they are as desirous .to appeal to the adawlut as to 
tlie King s court ?'■ — They know of no other practice at present, but give them 
information of another, and they will go, 1 dare say, fest enough. 

5564, Do you think the natives know that all the Company's servants, 
military and civil, are subject to the jurisdiction of the King's courts, where- 
eyer they may be in India? — I do not think that they know it universally 
with regard to civil actions ; certainly, as applied to criminal actions, they 
do. They know that no European can commit murder, for instance j as 
soldiers have been frequently tned and hanged. 

5505. And sent to the presidencies?— Yes. * 

5506. Is the administration of justice by the King's court popular with 

the 
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6 Oct 1831 the natives of Bombay, or not?— I should say certainly popular m 
— ~ Bombay. 

SirTSmth^KiB 5567 You do not think they would willingly exchange it for the Com 
patty’s courts in the interior?— No, I apprehend not, they are too far 
gone , they are great lawyers now 

5568 In one of the petitions the natives of Bombay claim to be admitted 
into financial, territorial, and judicial offices, in common with British 
born subjects, are you of opinion that such admission might be safely 
granted, and that it would add to the stability of the British government? 
— I do, and I think it is one of the most important things to be now 
introduced 

5569 Do you think such employment of the natives would be attended 
with economy, and also efficiency in the result ? — Of course natives can 
be got to serve in those departments for much smaller sums than are paid 
to the civil servants, they are much more easily paid, but for many years 
they could not be emplojed exclusively , there must be Europeans mixed 
with them 

5570 Would they be equally efficient ?— After some years I think they 
would , you would not take and place them in a whole department together, 
but gradually introduce them 

5571 111 the petition of the inhabitants of Bombay, and signed by upwards 
of 4, 000 of the most respectable of all religions, dated the 25th of Januaiy 
last, they state that “it is to Parliament that the natives of his Majesty's 
territories m India are indebted for the public institutions intended to 
prevent injury and insult to them, and to raise them in the ranks of 
society,” do you yourself consider that it is to his Majesty and the two 
Houses of Parliament and not to the East-India Company, that the native 
inhabitants of Bombay look for a redress of their grievances, and an ame 
Iioration of their condition? — I think they hav e, of late years, been care 
fully taught to believe that Parliament and the King are every thing to 
them 

5572 Do they make a distinction between the King and Parliament, and 
the authority of the East India Company? — In Bombay they have been 
doing so certainly for some lime , they have learnt that m the supreme court, 
and in the late discussions some of the judges almost told them from the 
bench that the court was supreme, and that the government was nothing 
compared to them , not m so many words perhaps, but with that tendency. 
Sir John Grant and Sir Charles Chambers both, 1 believe, held that language 
from the bench 

557s Meaning that it was superior to the power of the Company ? — Yes 

5574 Does not that impression, on the part of the natives, tend to 
dimmish the authonty of Ae East India Company’— It is so very local at 

present, 
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present, I should not’ say it is of much consequence tvhile it is confined to 6 Oct. 1831. 
the presidency j if it went into the interior it might be of consequence. -7 — 

5575, Supposing that impression became general throughout India, what 

effect would that produce on Uic East India Company ? — It would be highly ’ 

injurious to their government, no doubt; it must of course tend to bring 
them into contempt, and make their power questionable. 

5576. Would not such a spirit in the people of India tend to diminish tlie 
power and the autbonty of tlie Company, and consequently the obedience 
of the natives to that authority? — I should think it would very likely have 
that effect, if it spread universally. 

5577* Would it tend to diminish the authority of the British nation? — 

That I cannot answer; I think it would be a very dangerous thing, 
drawing a comparison between the two authorities ; I do not object to it at 
Bombay. 

5578. Do you think, in the Deccan, the people can distinguish between 
the authority of Parliament and of the Company?— No; I do not think 
they have at present a sufficient degree of intelligence to understand it. 

5579- Do you think it is advantageous to the good government of Bombay 
that such an opinion should prevail in Bombay itself?— No, I cannot think 
it can be advantageous even there ; I think whatever tends to put the subjects 
of the country in contempt of its government cannot be advantageous or 
judicious ; whatever the government of India is, it ^is administered by the 
sanction of Parliament, and ought to be made strong* and respected, for the 
good government of the people ; nothing can be so bad in that country as a 
weak government. 

5580. Can the King’s courts interfere at all, except in cases of complaint 
of oppression and injustice ; and if so, bow can they interfere with the 
government of the country ? — If tliey could interfere in questions of habeas 
corpus, and with the chiefs in the country, and were to summon them, which 
Sir John Grant did (at least one of the young boys of a chieO» such a power 
would disturb the country, because they are new to and totall,v unaccustomed 
to such interference ; the local institutions come nearer to those they have 
been long governed by. 

5581. Do you not know that the same feeling towards the King and 
Parliament prevails in Calcutta, and that Calcutta and Bombay are the most 
orderly and best governed portions of India? — I have no doubt that they 
are well informed of the power of Parliament in Calcutta and Bombay. 

5582. What is the mischief likely to result from their knowing the 
difference between the King’s and the Company’s power? — Chiefly from 
their own ignorance, that they are not able to appreciate the difference, and 
that such confused notions of power might mislead them into rebellion 
against tlie existing government j I do not deny they may have a just know- 
ledge of the distinction at the presidencies, there they are an entirely 

different 
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r> Oct. 18^1. differeitt population. The government of India is established by Parliament, 
— • and I cannot conceive it desirable that that government should be brought 

into contempt, by setting up any superior authority. 

birljtODIHiUKtCtSw xr 

. 5583. Have you ever served in the British colonies?— Yes. 

558'1<. Do you conceive that any'inconvenience arises from the knowledge 
of the inhabitants of those colonies, that the local government is not supreme, 
but subject to the authority of Uie King and Parliament in England? — 

I should say certainly not j but the colonies are totally different, they 
almost all European in their descent It is not that I disapprove of the insti- 
tution of the King’s courts, but that I disapprove of its application to 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of people, not in a state of intelligence to appre- 
ciate its blessings j the Kin^s court 1 understand perfectly well, it is a hne 
institution, but I would not misapply it j it would be easy, perhaps, to refer to 
Madras and Bengal, how long it took to apply the power of English laV^ to 
conquered provinces^ we have conquered the Deccan only about 
years. 

5585. Do you suppose that natives in the interior of India have a distinct 

notion that there is a supreme authority here, and that the authority of the 
Company in India is not supreme ?— In the Interior of the country I have 
been accustomed to, I should say that they have not that knowledge, _ ^hat 
they do not think there is any power superior to the Company’s ; that is my 
impression ' • '* ' 

5586. What do you suppose to be the degree orknowledge upon that 
subject among the natives at piesent at Bombay ?— They have a large knOW' 
ledge of It, and aie perfectly aware of the comparative power of the Crpwn 
and Company, 

5587. They are’aware of the distinction ? — Decidedly ; tliey have had an 
example of it before them for m.iny years in the King’s court. 

55SS. The question refers to the supreme Government here?— Yes, they 

are much more enlightened ; the judges have repeatedly told them that the -• 

, v/liole of that country is subject to this country, and that the Parliament 3 nd 
King are supreme over all. 

55%^. you reSer to tbe signatures o? file pefifion oF September . 
arc they all Parsees’ — No, there are a good many Hindoos, and srJme 
Mussultiien. 

5590. "Were you in Bombay when this petition was resolved upon?— 

I was serving under that presidency. 

5591. Do jou know any thing of the circumstances of the meeting? — 

I do not. 

5592. Were you in Bombay on the 15th of January 1831, when the other 
petition was signed? — I left Bombay in December 1830. 

5593. Is not the presidency of Bombay very peculiar, not only as distin- 

guished 
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guished from the other territories under the presidency of Bombay, but as o jsjj 
distinguished even from the other capital towns? — ^Yesj I suppose it is the ‘ M^f^r-Gen. 
greatest resort of varied Asiatics of any spot in India ; Arabs and Persians, SirL.stniilhfr.t n 
Scindians and people of all other countries come there to trade. 

5594. Is there not more English spokfen among the inhabitants of Bombay 

than of ’Madras or Calcutta? — I am not able to answer that question 
distinctly, but I should think so ; all the Parsees I have known speak 
English. . ’ 

5595. Do you conceive it is fair to argue from the state of society or ‘ 
circumstances affecting Bombay, to any other parts of India? — I do not 
know that 1 could usefully answer that question, as I am not acquainted with 
other parts of India; my opinion would go to this, that they are the most 
intelligent of any natives of India, they have had* more opportunities of 
intercourse with those of other countries. 

559C. Among the less informed of the natives of India, is not the expres- 
sion “Company” used to express" the supreme power of the government, 
and in no other sense ? — Yes, certainly, diow should it be otherwise ; “ Com- 
pany Behader” is the expression. 

5597. Do you think that any great inconvenience would arise from 
substituting the authority of the Crown, and having only one authority instead 
of two in India ?— I do not see any great inconvenience so far os the oppella- 
tion goes ; it would take a long time perhaps before the appellation was 
understood, they have been so many years accustomed to call everything by 
the name of the Company, what effect that might have bn their government 
is another question, but whether they were called Company’s or. King’s, I do 
not think they would care a farthing. 

5.598. Has it been the feeling of the natives in. India to submit to the 
ruling power, whatever it may be ? — Undoubtedly. 

5599. From what you have seen in the Island of Bombay of the various 
descriptions of natives of India, are you 'not able to form a pretty correct 
• estimate of the characters of the countries to whom those people belong? — 

I think they are a highly interesting people, capable of being made anything 
. of. I have no reason in the world to say or think of them otherwise. 

.* 5600. "What is your opinion of the moral character of the natives of India 
generally? — I think, considering the disadvantages they have been under 
many years, not those of Bombay, but those above the ghauts, where they 
have had formerly a very vicious government, they are a very good people ; 
and in my opinion they have been greatly belied by all those who have 
written about them. 

5601. Are they a cruel people ?— “By no means; all their chiefs were of 
rude military habits, which made the body of the people what they were, 
rude and violent; but they are essentially a good people, and where they 
have taken to cultivation, they are one of the most quiet orderly people I 
5 Q have 
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have ever lived amongst In my own cantonment I had generally before 
the war upwards of SO OQO followers, and for four years we had onlj four 
capital crimes, uint the punishments weie I do not know, for we sent them 
to the Peishua, we had not then any cnimnal law of our oun , I do not 
believe there are man) parts of Europe which could boast of such absence 
of crime 

5G02 In the petition just referred to, it is stated tint the King’s courts 
of justice, in the execution of their processes and orders, have always been 
scrupulously observant of the religious doctrines ntes and observances and 
of the manners and usages of the natives, as far as your own knowledge 
extends do ) ou cons der tlus statement as well founded I have no reason 
to say otherwise , I should suppose the Europeans who presided lu tho'^e 
courts would not be so foolish as to slight them, for they would never be 
respected by them if they did I cannot conceive any one so foolish as to 
slight their prejudices and to expect to be respected 

5C03 In the same petition it is stated, that “ the experience of more 
than half a century at Calcutta, and of more than a quarter of a century at 
Madras and Bomb ly, iias proved that life property, character and personal 
liberty can be protected by liis Majesty’s courts of justice, without viola 
tionofthe religions, manners and \\a« of the natives,” do you consider 
that the gradual extension of English law administered by professional 
judges to tlic provinces subject to the Bombay presidency, would give 
additional secuntv to tlie persons and property ol the native inhabitants, and 
tend to secure their attachment to the British Government? — I should 
certainly have no objection as long as it was gradual, but by that I vvould not 
infer that the persons and propertj of those subject to the government regu 
lalions, the inhabitants of the Dcccin, are not now perfectly protected , 
ultimately, for the benefit of the people by similar and equal justice, I 
should be glad to have the King’s courts ill over India 

5G0 1 You do not agree w itU the petitioners that property is not so secure 
in the interior as at Bombay ?— 'No, ilecidedlj not, lam convinced it is 
quite as secure 

5605 In the same petition it is stated that the authority claimed by the 
local governments of India, of makingand repealing laws, civil and criniinal, 
of imkmg and annulling courts of justice, and in short of legislating abso- 
lute!) over the intivcs residing beyond the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
supreme court, has been the great cause < f the degradation of the natives 
m question and of stamping upon them the chancter of a conquered, dis- 
tinct and degraded people Do you concur m the opinion so expressed?— 
No, I do not, upon my honour, on tliccontaary, I consider that that power is 
iicccsvary in every new conquered country, m India,! should say, thepovver 
the Company have of making reasonable laws, is absolutely necessary, I 
would notconlmucit indefinitely 

5006 You 
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5606. You are aware tliat tlic Company have been in possession sixty years fi Ort. 1831. 

of those parts of the countryj do you consider your observation appHcabie . , 

to those parts? — I do not personally know any part wliicb has been settled c,- / 

so long as sixty years ; 1 should he sorry to see tbc power removed in the 
districts where I have lived in the Deccan, I should think it a necessary 
power. 

5607. How long should you tliink it necessary to continue it: — For a 
generation at least ; they are educating very fjist, I tliink they are getting 
more contented and settled, and subservient to Englisli laws. 

560s. You limit your objection to the period when education shall be 
complete r — ^Yes, to those who have lived under arbitrary government. 

5G09. In proof of the assertion just quoted, the petitioners refer to the 
criminal code of Bombay, which tlicy state to be “vague in its language ; that 
it regulates too much in detail the actions of the natives; that it abounds 
in severe discretionary punishment, by way of fine or imprisonment, or 
both} that it has an endless .repetition of commutation of imprisonment 
for a fine; that the trutli of facts is left, to the decision of the Briti«li 
judge, without any effectual control in persons of the description of the 
accused ; and that the judge lias no sympathy with the persons subject to 
Ills criminal jurisdiction.^' Docs tins character of the criminal code consist 
with your knowledge of it ?— No, I think it ns vciy' severe and unjust ; I do 
not know why they sliould say that the judge has no sympathy uith them ; 

I do not believe there is a better set of public servants in the world than 
those in Bombay. 1 should say it was aVerS' severe and unjust imputation ; 

I do not think there are a more honourable or assiduous class of men in 
any part of the world than the Company',s servants in Bombay. Mr. 

Elphinstone has taken the greatest pains to have them carefully instructed 
and qualified for their situations ; 1 have lived among the natives a good 
deal, and am fond of them ; I have heard (hcic sentiments a good deal, and 
never heard a complaint against their superiors in the Deccan ; they like 
some of course better than others. 

5610. It is stated in the same petition, that throughout the judicial regu- 
lations of the Bombay government, there is not one on the principle of ihe 
writ of habeas corpus, and that this is in strong contrast with the criminal 
jurisdiction at the presidencies. Does this assertion consist vith your 
knowledge? — I have been in the Deccan, where I would not wish tl>em to 
have it just now, I do not see why they should not have the habeas corpus 
where they have been long accustomed to the English law, and are accus- 
tomed to our ciril institutions. 

5611. There is another assertion, that the gentlemen appointed judges in 
the courts in the interior are extremely deficient in the knowledge necessary 
to perform their duties ; that they have no strong motive to stimulate them 
to acquire the necessary qualifications, and. that this is a fundamental and 
fncoirigible vice in the judicial system. Does this assertion on the part of 

‘ 5Q2 the 
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6 Oct. 1831 have ever lived amongst In my own cantonment I had generally before 

the war upwards of 30 000 followers, and for four years we had only foui 

\Iajor Gen capital crimes, what the punishments weie I do not know, for we sent them 
StrL &mi(k,trcj3 Peishwa, we had not then any criminal laav of our own , 1 do not 

believe there are many parts of Europe winch could boast of such absence 
of crime 

5G0^ In the petition just lefeiied to, it is stated that the King’s courts 
of justice, m the execution of then processes and orders, have always been 
scrupulously observant of the religious doctrines, rites and observances, and 
of the manners and usages of the natives , as far as your own knowledge 
extends, do jou cons der this statement as well founded’ — I have no reason 
to say otherwise , 1 should suppose the Europeans who presided lU those 
courts avould not he so foolish as to slight them, for they would never be 
respected by them if they did I cannot conceive any one so foolish us to 
slight their piejudices and to expect to be respected 

5603 In the same petition it is stated, that “ the experience of more 
than half a century at Calcutta, and of more than a quarter of a century at 
Madras and Bombay, has proved that life property, character and personal 
liberty can be piotected by his Majesty’s courts of justice, w’lthout viola- 
tion of the religions, manners and waisof the natives,” do you consider 
that the gndual extension of English law administered by professional 
judges to the provinces subject to the Bombay presidency, would give 
additional -securitj to the persons and property of the native inhabitants, and 
tend to secure tneir attachment to the British Government? — I should 
certainly hive no objection as long as it was gradual, but by that I would not 
infer that the persons and property of those subject to the government regu- 
lations, the inhabitants of the Deccin, are not now perfectly protected , 
ultimately, for the benefit of the people, by similar and equal justice, I 
should be glad to have the King’s couits all over India 

5G0k You do not agree with the petitioners that property is not so secure 
in the interior as at Bombay? — No, decidedlj not, lam convinced it is 
quite as secure 

5G05 In the same petition it is stated tint tlie authority claimed by the 
local goveinments of India, of making and repealing laws, civil and cnnunal, 
of m iking and annulling courts of justice, and in short of legislating abso- 
lutely over the natives residing beyond the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
supreme court, has been the great cause of the degradation of the natives 
in question, and of stamping upon them the character of a conquered, dis- 
tinct and degraded people Do you concur in the opinion so expressed?— 
No, I do not, upon my honour , on the contrary, I consider that that power is 
necessary in every new conquered country, in India, I should say, the power 
the Company have of making reasonable laws, is absolutely necessary, I 
would not continue it indefinitely 

5606 You 
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5606. You are aware that the Company have been in possession sixty years 
of those parts of the country; do you consider your observation applicable 
to those parts? — I do not personally know any part which has been settled 
so long as sixty years ; I should he sorry to see the power removed in the 
districts where I have lived in the Deccan,*! should titink it a necessary 
power. 

5607. How long should you think it necessary to continue it? — For a 
generation at least; they are educating very fast, I think they are getting 
more contented and settled, and subservient to Engh'sh laws. 

5608. You limit your objection to the period when education shall be 
complete? — ^Yes, to those who have lived under arbitrary government. 

5609. In proof of the assertion just quoted, the petitioners refer to the 
criminal code of Bombay, which tliey state to be “vague in its language; that 

regulates too much in detail tlie actions of the natives; that it abounds 
in severe discretionary punishment, by w.iy of fine or imprisonment, or 
both; that it has an endless .repetition of commutation of imprisonment 
for a fine; that the truth of facts is left to the decision of the British 
judge, without an^ effectual control in persons of t)je description of tlie 
accused ; and that the judge lias no sympathy with the persons subject to 
his criminal jurisdiction.” Does this character of the criminal code consist 
with yourknowledge of it ?— No, 1 think itds veiy severe and unjust ; 1 do 
not know why they should say tlia't the Judge has no sympathy uith tliem ; 
I do not believe there is a better set of public servants in the world than 
thosein Bombay. J should say it was aVeiV severe and unjust impuialion ; 
I do not think there are a more honourable ‘or assiduous class of men in 
any p.art of the world than the Company’s servants in Bombay. Mr. 
Elphinstone has taken the gi eatest pains to have them carefully instructed 
and qualified for their situations ; I have lived among the natives a good 
deal, and am fond of them ; I have heard tJieir sentiments a good deal, and 
never heard a complaint against their superiors in the Deccan ; they like 
some of course better than others. 

5610. It is staled in the same petition, tli.it throughout the judicial regu- 

lationsof the Bombay government, there is not one on the principle of the 
writ of corpus, and that this is in strong contrast with the criminal 

jurisdiction at the presidencies. Does this assertion consist with your 
knowledge? — I have been in the Deccan, where I would not wish them to 
have it just now, I do not see why they should not have the habeas corpus 
where they have been long accustomed to the English Jaw, and are accus- 
tomed to our civil institutions, 

56 1 1. There is another assertion, that. the gentlemen appointed judges in 
the courts in the interior are e.\trefnely deficient in the knowledge necessary' 
to perform their duties ; that they have no strong motive to stimulate them 
to acquire the necessary qualification^ and. that this is a fundamental and 
incorrigible vice in the judicial system. Does this assertion on the part of 

5 Q2 the 
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the petitioners consist with your knowledge ? — T Iiave no reason in the world 
to say that was the case. 1 know they change them about from one depart- 
ment to another, that is perhaps an inconvenience, but it must be considered 
'.that. those judges are not required to be deep-read lawyers, onlytohavea 
knowledge of the regulations and a sense of justice. 

5612. They say that the change from one department to another in the 
civil service, is too frequent to admit of the necessary ability in the judge j 
that at onetime he is a ministerial officer at the presidency j at another 
employed in the judicial department in the provinces; at another in the 
collectorate in the provinces; and at another in the political department. 
Does this assertion consist with your knowledge? — I have no doubt of the 
practice, and 1 dare say it is a very inconvenient one, hut one that might 
easily be remedied I should imagine. . . , 

5BI3. They also state that the chief judge of the supreme court of appeal 
in civil and criminal cases, was a gentleman who was never in the judicial 
department until he was made chief justice of those courts ; are you aware 
of this fact?— That is merely nominal ; the junior member of council is 
president, or supervises the decisions of the sudder adawlut. It does not 
require to be a great lawyer, he is only required to see that the others 
have given a fair attention to the, examinations, and a good judgment upon 
them ; he has no individual power whatever, it is his situation as member 
of council that is supposed to render him superior to any kind of bias what- 
ever. , • ■ , 

5614. ft'has been in evidence before this Committee, with refeience to 
the relative degree of intelligence of the natives in Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, that it was difficult to distinguish between them in the degree of 
intelligence of either place ; what is your experience ? — I have no knowledge 
of Calcutta; the inhabitants of -Bombay 1 should say are veiy superior m 
intellectual attainments to those of the Deccan, they have had more advan- 
tages. 

5615. Compare them with the inhabitants of any town in this country?^ — 
I should say they are quite equal, if not superior to them ; they are an 
UDcommonly ahatp snd ioteliigent peop}e. - 

5616. Wliat do you think would be the effect on public feeling of giving 
the natives a power of deciding on the crimes committed by Christians — 
I think the Europeans in general at first would be displeased at it, there 
is a tone of course in proportion as they are ignorant of the natives, of 
superior feelings, a superionty which perhaps would make them shrink from 
coming in close contact with them in the exercise of such duties, but that 
ought to be done away; and it is to give them a beginning and make the 
Europeans come in contact more with the people of the country, that I think 
the greatest good may be done to the country. They would resist a little I 
think at first j some of them are very haughty, some of them dislike natives, 

* but 
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but do that away by bringing them together by law, and one party will feel Oct 1831. 
himself more respectable, and both in the end be satisfied. ^ 

56l 7. At present there is a limitation, that no native can be on a jury where strL Smxthix!c i 
Christians are to be tried; if that limitation was removed, and they were 
permitted to sit on juries on Christians, what do you think would be the 
effect? — I do not think you would get an exclusive native jury to sit on the 
trial of a Christian, that they would revolt at it ; but that they would have 
no objection to sit Iialf natives and lialf Christians; they are extremely kind 
and respectful in their feelings towards Europeans, and I think they would 
object to sitting entirely on the trial of any Christian, lest they should be 
considered to be harsh and vindictive. 

5618. Would there' be any feeling on the part of Europeans in acting 
with natives on this service ? — Perhaps at first they would object, in propor- 
tion as some men find it very diflacult to conquer old tastes and prejudices; 
the greatest fault of Europeans in India is, that they are a little too aristo- 
cratrcal or distant, and keep aloof from the natives, not mixing half enough 
with them. 

5619. Would you have any objection ,to be tried by a jury' of natives?— 

No, I should not myself; but I think I am, perhaps, an exception to mosl, 

5630. Are you aware that merchants, and other European inclividuaU, 
not in the service of the East-lndia Company, are desirous of seeing the 
natives eligibll to serve on petit and also on grand juries?— I do not think I 
can say that I am positively aware of the fact; lihihk it very likely; for 
those persons, the merchants, are much more dependent on the natives, and 
come more in contact with them, and are more familiar with them, and 
understand them better than those men who hold public oifices, and are 
perhaps obliged to keep them at a greater distance. 

5621. Can they, generally, conduct the afiairs of government, without the 
assistance of natives? — ^All the details of the public offices are, I believe, 
done by natives. 

5622. Do you think there is any force in the objection that giving natives 
any power, of the nature referred to, over Europeans, would degrade the 
Europeans in their estimation? — I do think the Europeans at first would 
revolt at it generally ; under tiiat apprehension, and from want of that con- 
fidence in them, which however would arise from the natives* good conduct 
in improved circumstances. 

5623. Do you mean mixed with Europeans? — ^In either case, if they were 
tried for their lives by any proportion of natives, most Europeans, 1 think, 
would; I do not say that they would be justified in doing so, but they 
would object to being tried by “ a damned black rascal,” as they would call 
him. 

*^5624. You have said that the people generally have advanced in know- 
ledge and intelligence during the last few years r— Yes, to a great degree. 

5625. Are 
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6 Oct. 1B3I, 5635. Are you speaking of the whole population of the country?— Yes- a 

— - school was established in the Deccan before I came away-, and I had an 

S.;LZlh,Tc.B. immense numher of applications to get poor boys in from my native friends ; 

and in Bombay it has been going on for many years, and is on a most 
beauti/ul footing on the Lancasterian system, 

5626. Do you consider that tlie people conitider themselves degraded bv 
not being admitted into the superior offices?— I think they must feel it. ^ 

5627. Is that not likely to increase with their increasing intelligence?— 

Most decidedly, it must increase. ° 

5628. How. is it to be metif that is so?-Lct them participate in the 
administration of the country, I should say. 

5629. Should you say it would he safer for the government of this coun- 

try to altov that intelligence to increase under that feeling of separation 
from the English, or to attempt to identify the natives and the EnHish I 
think the first effect of it will certainly be, tliat it will tend to ide*ntifv and 
make the people happy ; I think that the ultimate end, when you have sue- 
ceeded in educating a large proportion of the people will be, that tliev must 
find by every amelioration that you can give them, that they are still a dis- 
tinct and.degraded people, and if they can find the means of driving you 
out of the country they will do it. , 6 / 

.1630 Can you prevent their finding out their strenglb ?— I.thlnk the cir. 
cunistance is so unprecedented in tlie history of man, tliat a liandful of 
foreigners should continue to govern a country of sixty millions, which is 
asliionably called the empire of o^pmion, that the moment you Iiave educated 
them, they must feel that the eflect of education will be to do away all the 
■ prejudices of sects and lehgions by which we have hitherto kept the country, 
the Miissulmen against Hindoos, and soon; the effect ofeducL'on will be to 
expand their minds, artd show them their vast power. 

' whlSVh ""r'? n of the existing disqualifications of natives, 

rlLn! 'n il '*''8”''^*'on, and their fair participation with Euro, 

peans n all the advantages of our civil institutions in India, be a material 
corrective of such a tendency arising out of education ?_For a time,'as I 
have said befoie, no doubt it will. ui uutc, x 

5632. Would it not identify them with British dominion, and give them 
LmTx^™ hmSt "do‘’sr™" ■'> "ow fee.?JTo a eer. 

inhfhu'nP'’ Tt" a- ' ettaehments of the 

inhabitants of India, would be both more honourable to the country and 
more to be peimanently depended upon, than any attempts to govern^India 
by keeping its natives m darkness and ignorance?— I would decidedlv en- 
lighten them as much as possible ; but then you lose the country. ^ ' 

wohldt hs way' into India, 

would it not, by holding out the abolition of the existing disqualifications of 

natives. 
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natives, find the certain means of seducing (hem from their allegiance to us? 6‘ Oct. J83I. 
— If they can once establish themselves, of course it would depend vastly on t — 

the power; they know there is no European power like ours, likely to con- i 

quer the country. , 

5f)S5. Would it not have a great effect on the minds of the natives, if any 
nation were to promise that they would remove those disqualifications? — X 
dare say it might, it would be bad policy to leave them the opportunity. 

5636. Supposing those disqualifications were removed in time by ourselves, 
would any inducement remain to the people of India to prefer the dominion 
of any other European power? — ^No, I do not think any European power 
could have any influence with them, if we use our power properly, by giving 
them a participation in the government of the country, and promoting edu- 
cation and civilization. 

. 5637. Do you think it possible for any two rival European nations to have 
possessions in the same districts of India, without provoking war between 
those nations; would they remain at peace in the same district? — ^No, all 
the example has been against that ; France and England, whenever they had 
such districts, have local wars, without the mother countries participating. 

5638. With reference to the preceding question, no such influence could 
be produced as ‘that which is suggested, of promised indulgences and favours 
given by one nation, and not promised by the other?— No, unless it was tlie. 
prelude to a powerful invasion, and that we had an immense Russian army 
on the banks of the Indus, and sending all over India, that they would 
relieve the people of India from our rule ; but I question whether it would 
have any effect. 

5639. If in the progress of time India were to become sufficiently instructed 
to understand the principles of the Christian religion, and to comprehend 
the nature of government, such as that which belongs to the British Consti- 
tution, is it your opinion that in that state of civilization India would permit , 
itself for any length of time to be governed by the authority of England? — 

No, I should say not ; taking the history of nations, that they would feel 
the value of governing themselves ; n is human nature, I think, that they 
should. 

5640. Is it not the case that in that state of civilization which you con- 
template as of advantage, thp British dominion in India roust also be con- 
templated by you as to cease? — have expressly said, that I think the effect 
of imparting education will be to turn us out of the country. 

5641. If that should take place, are you prepared to say that India may 
not be of more’value to us than it now is? — By no means; America has 
been of more value to us separate than as a colony. 

5642. What portion of the population of India is most attached to the 
British rule, whether the most ignorant or the most intelligent ; or, in a 
word, is there any part of India with which you are acquainted, where the 

attachment 
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6 Oct 1831. attachment to the British government is so strong as at Bombay? — I 

say the most intelligent j I look upon it the people of Bombay, who ^re 

Afajor-Gen. intelligent and well educated, have higher expectations from those adv?n* 

Smith, K- c s laggg^ and look up to government with more confidence to derive thpse 
advantages, therefore, that they must have stronger excitement of loya^y 
and affection to government* than those who are perfectly ignorant. 

564S. Are the Committee to understand your opinion. to be, that in pro- 
portion as India becomes civilized and instructed, there would be a de?*''® 
for independence? — T should think there naturally would. 

5644'. Even if that independence took place, you are not prepared to f^y 
that India might not be equally valuable to England as it now is- — CertaiPly 
not; there would not be such an outlet for gentlemen's sons for appoint- 
ments and things of that kind, but I should think the profit of the country 
would be as great, there would be none of the expense and all the advan- 
tages. 

5645. You are aware that the Mahometans occupied the supreme gove^^n- 
ment of India for 700 years? — Yes. 

5646. What leads you to think that India may not be connected with ns 
as a colony of this country for the same period?— The very effect of edu^- 
ting them, which the Mahometans did not, would make the difference j ^ne 
letting them know their own strength, that they must feel their own pow'®r* 
and the consequence must be the natural desire of turning every white 

out of the country. 

5647. How do you think it would answer to have mixed juries, in 
same manner as is usual in this country on the trial of foreigners r— 1 
see no objection to it whatever j I think it would be a very good regulatiP^; 

5648. In your opinion is not the conciliatory and favourable opinion 
the natives towards our Government of much more importance than that 

. • the Europeans?— Yes, most decidedly; these things must be introducer * 

think some time or other, and in my opinion the sooner the better. 
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N, The Figures following the Names ofthe Witnesses refer to the Questions m the Evidence, 
and vhere the letter p is prefixed, it refers to the paging generally. The seseral Appendixes to 
the Third Report and Minutes of Evidence are each aecompaoied by an Index, in which the 
articles noticed below are immediately referred to. 


A. 


^BKAREE Duties; Account of, in Bengal, Bekar, and Orissa. Sec First Appendix. 

Aeeotmtants. Jfethod of clearly understanding, up to the close of the last charter, the 
accounts of the Bast-India Company, would he to submit the documents to some prO' 
fession^ accountants, authorized to call for any supplementary informatioD from the 
Company, Langton 2925— Various commUtces bare been baffled in attempting to 
unravel the accounts of East-India Company; it could only be done by professional men, 
Langton 2930— -Many difficulties would arise in the way of an accountant in diridiag 
the territorial and commercial branches of the accounts of the East*Irdia Company, 
Langton 2932—— Difficulties necessary to be settled before an accountant could un- 
dertake to arrange, Langton 2937, 2947, 2949, 2052, 2953— —Accountants ought to 
be empowered to call for much additional information, Langton 2952—- Uselessness 
of attempting to employ professional accountants to inresligate the books of the East- 
India Company, Melvill 4520. 

Accounts. Observations on Mr, iSfelvill's evidence and accounts delivered last session of 
Parliament, as to the division of territorial and commercial capitals ; and the position in 
which theEast-IndiaCompany really stand in regard to each, Ln»gton28(32, 2906,2907, 
2908, 2909— Explanations of accounts, Langton 2885 — —The Committee which sat 
• in 1811-12 for the express purpose, did not succeed in effecting its object of ascertaia- 
ing the relative position of the territorial and commercial accounts, Langton 2906— 
Explanations of divisions of territorial and commercial accounts, Zangfon 2917— — 
Difficulty of completing the account beyond 1808-9, which were laid before the Com- 
mittee by the witness on a former examination, Langton 2923, 2930— Grounds on 
which witness supposes the accounts of Mr, MelvUl to be defective, Langton 2927— 
Complicated and unintelligible stale of the accounts of the East-India Company handed 
in to Parliament, Langton 2928, 2930- - — Alleged discrepancy in the statements of 
Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Melvill in their examinations in Session 1830, as to commercial 
profits, Langton 2957’ — Tliere has never been an account prepared by the Company 
. and laid before Parliament, professing to exiubit a definite balance between the com- 
mercial and territorial branches at the commencement of the present charter, Lans- 
ton 2962. 5 R 2 
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Great desideratum la a balan^d account of the transactions between the two 

branches carried to the close of the last charter, Langton 2966 Explanations m 

answer to Langton’a evidence concerning the finances of the Blast India Company, 

Melvdl 4444, 4451 Mr Langton’s shitements are defective in principle, he is totally 

nustaten mlus historical facts and loferenras, and m his figured details has made those 
omissions which completely destroy all his results, MelvtU 4498^— Observation^ 
answer to Mr Melvill s remarks on nis e\idencc,I/angton4797~— Further explanatfoos 
in answer to Mr Melvill s remarks on witness s evidence, and the correctness of various 

accounts d^ivered in by him to the Committee, Langton 4812 Difference hetwoeii 

witness and the accountant general of the East India Company an«es ciueflj from 'he 

different rates of exchange used, Langton 4S47 Explanations concerning accoi'o^s 

territorial and commercial, to which various sums disbursed by the Companj shouhl be 
placed, Langton 4891 

Addison See Jana 

Administration of Justice See Courts of Justice Judges Juries Justice, Ad 
ministration of See also Rammohun Roy s opuuons on the Judicial System of Indi^^ 
m First Appendix, and Papers relating to Legislative Councils and Courts of Just'oe, 
in Fifth Appendix 

Advances on the growth of Silk See Silk, Purchase of, m India 

Agents of the East India Company Method of conducting the trade in sdk in India 1*7 
fte commercial agents of the East India Company, Bracken 66— Effect of th®>f 
method of conducting business in influencing the market prices, Bt aeken 78— Ctf™ 
pany’s agents have little or nothing to do, a mere pension branch of the ciiil «err>ce 
Gordon 640 

Instructions sent to India by the Court of Directors ns to the interference of the agents 
of die Company with private traders See First Appendix 
See &ho Silk, 7 

Agricultural Committee of Java See Tea 

Agrici Itural Classes Best mode of improving the condition of the lower cla<se.* 
India, CAayihn 5255— — Poierly of tlie agricultural classes generally, Chaplin 
. - Coder native chic's whose admiiustration is good tlie condition of the lower ord^^s 

18 better than the poor in the Company s terntones, Chaplin 5ioS Particularly 

the Deccan, Chaplin 525 9 — Rammohun Roy s opinions respecting condition of 
cultural classes See First Appendix ° 

See also Natiies of India Peasantry Ryots 

AgntuUnTnl -su aigntsJi'iwTa\ prohoce nhich has 'tiiken "jliatit: 

consequence of the general establishment of peace in the country, Sicllaan40o2 
— See also Land Revenue Rice , 

Americans Aniericanladieshaie been at Canton, their tiade was stopped in consequcJKe, 

BJair 267771'*^*^'^ 11733 The American trade was not stopped as the ladies 

renioied to Macao , the rest of the ships refusing to he concerned iii the affair In^es 

2742 Arrangements made tvifli Americans by the Chmese as to trade, Plowd^" 

3654 ^The Americans do not possess so much influence m China as the Entl^h 

Plowden 3677 

See also Ammunition Trade, 1 — ~ 

■Set also Papers m Second Appendix 

^mtnitntfion The Company s ports arc supplied by application to the arsenals of 
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Company, Gordon 404- ■- -Private individuals may not export, Gordon 405— Con- 
sequently the Americans tahe the nhole trade, Gordon 40/ . 

Aitntcut. Sec Irrigation. 

Arabs ; Are engaged in trade with China, Utacken 277. 

^rwienmns ; Arc engaged in trade with Indu, Bracken 277. 

Arms. The Company’s ports arc supplied with arms bj’ application to the arsenals of the 
Company, Gordon 40-1— Private individuals cannot export, Gordon 405— Conse- 
quently tiie Americans take tlio nliole trade, GorJonAQl. 

Arrack; Is a staple article of export from Java, Maclaine 1G05— From Ceylon, 
Stetcart 2463. 

Assessment of Land. The land assessment in Kishnagur was 10 lacs ofrupecs, or£I00,000 
the amount now laid out by indigo planters is three times that sum. In Tirhoot the 
annual outlay from rent and labour equals the rack-vent of 1793, Cravfurd 1904—- 
Facilities afforded Government for the collection of taxes owing to tlie indigo planta- 
tions, Crot^urd 1905. 

‘ See also Land Itceenue. ItyoUear. Village Settlement. Zemindary, 

Appeal Courts, See Courff of Justice. 

Assistant Surgeons. See Surgeons. 

Attaneurry. See Dh ers. 

Aamanxj, Nature of aumany management, J/rW 3491— Decrease of revenue nhich has 
taken place under the aumanee system, Sinclair 4263. 
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Ann— ban 


B. 

Bajee Row. Sec Mahratta. 

Balance of Accounts. Sec Accounts. 

Banca Tin. See Tin. 

Banknipt Hongs. See Hong Merchants. 

U^yKs: 

1. ‘Generally: 

General method of banking in India, Bracken 103— There is no restriction of 
banking in India, BracA'Cn 194— There is but one chartered bank at Calcutta, 

Bracken 195 Four rupees are the smallest notes the private banks issue, j5rncA*en 

196— —The banks pay interest on deposits. Bracken. 202— Tlic interest on discounts 
varies; the bank of Bengal is considered the criterion, Brneken^O^ ^Value of Com- 

pany’s paper, Bracken 208 — Run upon the banks in consequence of the failure of 
Palmer and Co., JJracA'en 215— Banking establishments would be among the first 
enterprizes of Europeans in India, if they were permitted to settle freely, Gordon 2153 

At Bombay there is no bank ; at Sladras one, the Company’s ; at Calcutta five, 

in one of which the Company bold one-fifth share, Gordon 2157' At Madras notes 

are not taken by the Company nith a view to keep specie in the country, Gordon 2171 
- - .. T he natives would have confidence in European banks on account of the protection 

' from the home government; the natives being liable to be ruined by any acts of the 
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Company’s officers ^vitliout appcil, Gordon 2175— — Tho Imiikin^ sjstcm lias been In 
- troducca in Bengal to a constuemblo txtent, Chaplin 5203 . .Adrantages of extending 

H ben the banking system m India, CAnjifm 520-1 

2 Bank of Beneal ^ \ 

Is the only cliartcrcd bank til Calcutta, Bracken lOi, Gordon 215 8— -The interest 
on discounts tarics , the bank of Bengal is considered the cntcrion. Bracken 201—— 
The paper issue of the biuk of Bengal is about eighty lacs of rupees, iIrncAcn 215— 
'Tlio government hold 300 shares, Bracken 22,>— Adrantages possessed by tins 
establishment over other banks in India, Brad en 220— -Supposed connection of the 
government tilth the bank by tlic natives of India, Bracken 220— — Tlio Company hold 
one-fifUi, Gordon 2157— The shares of the cliartcrcd hanks were 5000 rupees , are 
now double tiiat amount, and have been higher, fJordon 2 IGl TJic original stock was 
half a million sterling, Gortlnn 2163 T lie notes of the bank are received throughout 
Calcutta as cash, and also taken by llie government in payment, Gordon 2iGG 

3 A’o/ire Bankt ' 

Nature of their transactions, and their tnctliod of conducting bminess, are called 
Shrolfs, and mostly engaged m discounting , tlioj issue bills w hicli arc called Ilondees, 

Braeken^W Provincial bankers arc almost entirely natives, JJrnc^en 21 7 * -Tliere 

are native comitrj banks all over India, Gordon ‘2151— Advantages which might 
accrue to India generally from the cslabli«hmenl of bonks ^mdiiir 1383— —Great 
benefit which would arise from the establishment of banks in India, Sullivan 47'-l7t 
4728 

Bank Kola The notes of (he Bank of Calcutta arc received throughout Calcutta as 
cash, and also taken by the government inpayment, Gordon 2166— At Madras, notes 
are not taken by the Company witli anew to keep specie mthe country, OordonSl?! 
— Tlierc arc about half a million sterling of b ink notes m circulation throughout 
India, Gordon 2172— India would immediately employ £oO, 000,000 sterling, if 
banks were on the same footing they were w England, Uoraon 2174— The govern 
ment paper is ill executed, Gordon 2178 

Barelti and Co See Debt 

Baynes, Mrs Her arrival at the Factory at Canton, and alleged cause of dispute by the 
Chinese, Blair 2586, Innes 2735 

See also papers in Second Appendix 

Bauleah See Silk ractones 

Beetle nut. Trade m, by Europeans, excluded by Act of Parliament, Bracken 123- 

On account of abuses whicli took place in live early part of the Company s possesion 
of the country. Bracken 125, 

Begah, IS about one tiurd of an acre. Bracken 92 
BeAar Sec IVars tn India. 

Bell, Mr See Sdk Taetones 

Bellary Dniston Entire failure of the system of Village manat^ment lO the Bellary di 
' vision of the Ced^ Districts, CAa/dm 5176 

Bengal Number of licenses granted by the Company for residence in 1813 — 1830, 
JiicAardi 2791— Generalatate of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from the 
i accounts laid before the Committee of Swrecy at House of Commons, 1773,"1782, 
Langton 288 9 - —Annual revenue and cliargcs of, for the year 1781*2 to 1791 2 m 
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■ elusive, also the same for ^the ‘year .T792'3, Lan^ton 2904—— System under which the 
‘ laud revenue is collected inBenral, Mtll 3123, Sl2*t— Conveniences arising from the 
icmindary system in the Fort William Presidency, MtU 3339; 3341, 3342. 

Public W orks, — Population and Tcrrit^'. See J^irtt Appendix. 

Internal and externm Commerce. See Tktrd Appendix. 

See also J5anA‘rr2. ' Board of T rode . , Calcutta. Population. ^ Revenue, 2. Ryot- 
irrtr. Trade, 2. Zemindary. Jf'ars in India. 

Billt of Rxchange. See CommeTcial Capital. ^ Exchange, 1. ' Remiitances. 

Rirds^'N^ests ; Trade in, is monopolized in Java byjthe government, ‘jl/or/ffine 1765. 

JJencoolen. Expenses of, formerly, charged to llie commercial brancli, Langton 2886—— 
General state of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from the accounts laid before 
the Cornmittec-of Secrecy of the House of Commons, 1773, 1782, Langton 2899— 
.Annual revenues and chaiges of, for the year 17dl>2 to 1791-2, inclushe, also the same 
for the year 1792-3, iorngtoa 29W—— Large amount of difference tlie alteration of the 
method of charging Bcncoolca and St. Helena supplies has made ia the territorial branch, 
Langton 2321. 

Blair ^ Thomas. (Analysis of his Eridence )— Detention of the English fleet ntHon-Kong 
Bay in 1830, 2354— Refusal of the Factory to allow the private investments of the 
captains to proceed, 2567- Statement concerning the disturbance betneen the Com- 

pany’s Factory and the Chinese authorities, 2503—— Dispute attributed patdy to the 
arrival of ladies (Jfrs, Baynes) at the Canton factoir, partly to the demand for the Par- 
sees who murdered Captain Slackcnrie, 2596— •Ceremony of presenting a petitionat 
Canton, 2398— Narratireof tlio murder of Captain Mackenzie, in consequence of the 
conduct of Mr. Borie, 2623— Coroner’s inquest, 2C3(^— Demands of the Ciiinesc for 
the murderers, 2632— -Refusal of pert clearances by the Chinese disregarded by two 
of the Company’s ships, 2614 Tlio threats of the Chinese were in consequence of the 

' refusal to give up the murderers of Afr. Mackenzie more than on account of the residence 
of Mrs, Baynes at the Factory, 2054— —Reduction of port charges at Canton of GOO or 
700 dollars on each ship, 2CoO— British subjects resident in Canton are not exposed 
to any particular restrictions from the Chinese goiemraent, cither in persons or trade, 
2666— — There is less trouble carrying on business at Canton than any port, 2673— 

And the duties are better regulated, 2674 American ladies have been at Canton; 

their trade was stopped in consequence, hut they persevered by the advice of residents, 
on the ground that it would soon be considered a custom, 2677. 


Board of Control. Statement of tlie Elast-India Company, in 1813, to the Board of 
Control, Rickards 2747—— Proof from the results of the fallacious reasonings of the 
reports and opimons of the Company at that period, Rickards 2748. 

See Exchange. 

Board of Trade, Calcutta, Copy of a circular issued by the Board of Trade of Calcutta 
to the Residents in the Sdk districts, contfUniag instructions as to the future purchase 

of silk and management with the natives, in 1827, ‘S'a«nrferr, 174 Memorials 

addressed, 1831, to the Board of Trade, upon the subject of the reduction and modifi- 
cations of the duties on East-India goo^, Forhes 245U. 


Bombay. Mercantile houses at Bombay have been latterly increasing, Ritchie 1213— 
Native merchants at, consist of Parsecs, Hindoos, and Mussulmcn, Rtichie 1218— 
Commercial intercourse between Bombay and the United Kingdom has considerably 
increased since 'the opening of the trade, Ritchie 1226— Number of licenses for resi- 
dence granted by the East-India Company in 1813 — 1830, Rickards 2791- Gener J 

state of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from the accounts laid before tlie Com- 
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TTJittecs of Secrecy of the House of Commons 1773, 1782, Lan^ton 280 9 Annual 
revenue anti chvgcs of, for the year 1781 2 to 1791 2, also the sime for the year 
1792 3,Langton 2901— In Bombay, tlic collection of the revenue is pencrally by 
vvUa selllcnicnt, ilf«W&135— -Accidie siincynhich Las taken place m the principal 
parts of Bombay, ilfi/i 3-13C—^|»cnsc incurred In surreung, ilW/S-lOl— Govern 
ment no longer manufacture anil on tlicir own account. Mill 4120— — Hcvenuo derived 
from salt at, 1827 23, ilW/4123 

Petition of tho Hindoos, Parsecs, and ^faliomctans, natives of the Bast Indies and 
inhabitants of Bombay, prayingfor admission to grand Junes, to be justices of the 

peico, and to be tdlowcd to bmd liigli ofllccs under Government, yi 825 Petition 

of Christians, Hindoos, Parsecs, Maliocnctans, and Jews, natives of India, iniuibitants 
of Bombay, praising the institution of tlie Supremo Court of Judicature at Calcutta 
«; 827— Petitions prescntwl from Bombay express tlic giucral sentiments of the m 
Inbitants of that province as fur as they arc concerned, Smith 5-152— High cliaracter 
of tiic public servants of Bombay, Smtk 5800— •Inliabitinls of Bombay far more in 
tclhgcnt than tlie natives of the Dccciin, Smith 5014 
Public IV orks — Population and Territory —See J’lrrf Appendix 
Internal and extennl Commtrcc — Seo Third Appendix 

Seo also Cotton Land Uetenue PoputaUon Remittances Village System 


Bombay, Internal and Cxternal Trade See Appendix 111 

Bond Debt Sec Debt 

Bonds Tho Company have eallcvt m Ihcir three per cent bonds, vviUi tlie latentioii of 
reducing the interest, Bracken 371 
See ^so Debt Security Bonds, 

Bocie, Mr Sec Mackenzie, Captain. 

Boring Apparatus Adrantages to be derived from introducing a bonng apparatus to 
search for water to aid irrigation, Sulhean 50o0 

Bourbon , Tlie iluest cotton in the world is gronn m the island of, Gordon 819 

Bracken Thomas (Analysis of bis Evidence )— Is a partner of Alexander anil Co iii 

Calcutta, 1 ’There have been twelve or fourteen houses of business established m 

Calcutta since the opening of tlic trade m 1815, who are principally employed m agency 
and banking, 5— TTio trade of Alexander and Co extends to China, Amcnca, France 
the Persian Gulf, and sometimes to Holland and Denmark, 6— The South American 

trade has much fallen ofi of Htc years, 9- rado generally has greatly increased since 

the free trade began, 10 Statement showmg tho increase of tlie trade of Calcutta since 

the opening of the free trade, 1 2 -Imports and exports of Calcultafor the fifteen years 
ending 1827 28, 13 Seven tenths of the whole trade of Calcutta is earned on with 

Great Britain 15 Hie pnocipal imports from Great Britain to Calcutta are cotton 

piece goods and tyvist, metals of every description and woollens 17 — Consumption 
and relative value of Bntish and Indian manufactures 19— -The import of cotton 
twist is considerably increasM^, 2G— -Quantities which liavc been imported Of late 
years, 33 

The Indian weavers, being also cultivrators, have not siiflered, as might hav e been 

expected, from the introduction of Bntuh manufactures, 35 Spelter and cotton 

twist are the pnnapal articles introduced since the free trade, sherry, and wine generally, 

IS also much more imported, 42 Ind^, sugar, saltpetre, ana cotton gram are the 

principal exports from Calcutta, 49-^— Average quantity of indigo annually exported 

fromBengalmaybe 120,000 maimdsayear, 52 The result of the operations of fiftj 

SIX indigo factories m Bengal, Behar, and Benares, for the last slx years, m an outlay of 
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.^I,770,000,andareturoof df?2,20O,COO, gross profit 600, 56 There are from 

three to four hundred ladigo factories lU Bengal, 58— -Indtgo prepared by natives is in- 
ferior to European manufactures, 59-— Tlienec^sity of enteringinto competition with 
the Company’s senants jsa great drawback toindinduals engaging an the rawsilktrade, 
69—1 he Silk trade would increase under the exertions of individuals, as the Company 
enter into the trade not as a mercantile speculation, but as a mode of remittance, 74— 
And when the Company enter the market, ihe price of goods immediately rises, 78— — 
Europeans do not enter mto the culture of sugar or cotton , they purchase both in the 
ba2ars, and make advances to the ryots, 86 

Growth, of sugar m India, and state of the raacbmety employed, 87 East -India 

sugar 19 generally inferior to that of Wcst-India growth, 94- Owing partly to the 

want of application of capital, 96— —There is plenty of land applicable to the pur- 
pose, 99 — - — Without inconveniently dtsplacing native labour, 102— —Inconveniences 
and restraints experienced by Bntish bom subjects m India not being m the service 

of His Majesty or the East India Company, lOo These regulations are not ngidly 

enforced, 107 And a great many individuals now reside in Calcutta without any 

license, 112 ^Bad effect of Europeans not being allowed to hold lands, 113— 

Licenses to reside m the country are not difitcuU to procure, and are easily renewed 
on payment of a small fee, 1 16— — Individuals arc now allowed to purchase salt at the 

Company’s sales, but not to interfere m the manufacture, 121 ^Trade in beetle-nut 

and tobacco are also excluded by Act of Parliament, 123— -On account of abuses 
which took place in the early part of the Cotnpany^s possession of Ihecount-y, 125 

Indigo planters are a respectable class, 136— —Their method of carrying on their 
business, and establishing their factories, 141—— Usually commence by borrowing 
money from 8 to 12 per cent., 143' -Whidi is procured by mortgaging the factory 
to an agency house, 145— —The result of an inquiry info the conduct of the indigo 
planters has been satisfactory to their character, 149 - — T he principal mdogo plan- 
tations are in Jessore, Kishnagir, and Tirhoot, 157 ^Description of land best suited 

for indigo cultivation, 153— -Indo-Bntons have advantages over Europeans by beii» 
enabled to holdlanda, 160— — The settlement of Europeans m India has increased with 
free trade, and the most intelligent natives nre anxious for their permanent settlement, 

166 ^There has been a petition circulated for signature in Calcutta favourable to the 

re«idence of Europeans, and one against, 168 ^Ihe Indian government borrowmoney 

at 5 percent , pmate houses, at 10 percent, 175 Causes of the great rate of 

interest on advances to indigo plantations, 178— — Agency houses rarely foreclose their 

mortgages on indi^o factories, 183 The power of possessing land Would lower the 

rate of interest to -Europeans, 185 

Natives of India hold but a small proportion of the Company’s registered debt, 192 

— -General method of banking in India, 193- — O f discounting bills, 264 ^Value 

of Company’s paper, 20S~Sy8tem of country native bankers, 211— The paper 
issue of the bank of Bengal is about 80 lacs of rupees, 215— -Advantages possessed 

bj this bank over other establishments, 226 Connection of the government with 

the bauk, 227 Tenure of the estate Eort Gloucester granted originally by Warren 

Hastings to Mr Lambert, 236— State of the island of Saugiff, 241— Kaflure of 

coffee plantations in Calcutta, 251 State of the silk establishments, 259— The 

English language is rapidly extending in Calcutta, 2G3 ^The Christian religion is 

not, 2(k< Dulles on silk and cotton goods, 268 ■ U pon metals, 270 ^Improve- 
ment of tlie natives generally, 271 Lftect of a rise of the cotton duty would be to 

exclude Elast-lndia cotton from the BnUshmarket, 282 ^The trade in bullion and 

teak timber between Calcutta and the Burroah empire fe rapidly increasing, 289— ——The 
trade between Calcutta and China in cotton and opium is on the increase , the returns 
are sih er and bills on the Bengal Goverianent, 293 


[Second Exammation.] — Coal, iron ore and potash might be prbduced in 
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JNDEX titicn m India b^ np|)licnl«onofc»liiUl,3fiO inadiitnct called UirdrSn 

— — are worked to tlie extent of 1 1 OOO or 15,000 tonx of coal* anniiall v , '<01— Coal* are 

BRI—HRU pnneinill} uwd for ateam cnKinM,but liatc Iwen hteU applied to itiniin^' brick*, SW 

——Great fncditie* bate bwiignen to the mtijratinnof llie n*nr ut CalciitU b) «teat«* 
boats, 30 j— -' llie llnrdwan inine^ emjiloj from 2,000 to 3,000 pcoj le, 315— Tt»e 
n-njes of tlie workmen >ar\ from two to fotir nipees, from 5r to 6/ , ncconliii;: toaije, 
32(t— 'Ilirec to foiirhiimlredboit*ftrcemnlo)Ml m Likin;* coal* to Calcutta, 321— 
'llie iron orn found i* c<ccediiiqU fine , b it the liosl i« mi the Madras Coast, j22— ^It 
IS not easilj con\« rted mto ntcci , l«it when made is excceslin^l) ^'ood, 323 — 'Dk* 
co.d mines arc lielduniUra pcT|>etua\ Icise from tlie Hijahof Wmlwan, UO— ■ .Incpw- 
lemcnco of the Conipin> " ir^juhtioiis as tn Luroncans Ik I lins I mils, 32(i ■ -(/lal u 
delnered m Calcutta at 20#. a clnldron, 3'1 0 - Coal Ins been brooglit from Lnsland 
for .10». and 10#. a cbildron , but the rasf.lndii Compinj bare pud ttmcli bi^licr 
prices, 331— Tbe natives of India liare been Ion" nrqinintetl with coal, but Imre 
never sunk sbafts, 333— 'lliej Rcnerill) biiniwood m tbe lowrrpronnces, and cow* 
(lun„' made into cikes m die itp|Hr provinces, kl*! 

l*ncc of wood at CalcvitU is Id rupees for 100 tnautuU, or 32/ for 8,000 lbs , So’ 

—'Dig iron ore is found alt round tbe co.iI district, 311 1 bo iiatnes haiealw^J* 

been «v the Inbil oCwotking live ore, 312 But tlie article prinlucevl is verj infervof 

to t ii"liab nnnufacturevl iron, 31 k—— Indigo planters, rc«idm 5 at a distance from the 
chief slnlton, have been found useful in settlin" disputes between natives, 31 1 . -Soing 
geiiiJcnicn intliecml icriiee recommend tliat indigo planters residing at ibstinces frt’W 
stations should be rccognacsl os arbitrators and magistrates, 31# 'Indo»Dntgt^^ 
might be usefully cmploywl in tlic Tonoiu diparlmenls of Coveniment, 3W— — TbO 
arc an intclligenl people, but liaie not bad mnnyaJvaniagis, 353— ~*Tbe) baie th^ 
advantage of being able to IioW hnds, 355— 'J be) are escluded from all ofliees Oj 
groat responsibility or preat cmoluinenl, 331— 'flie Companj bare htterl) borroww* 
nionc) at five per cent m India, 3Cfi '■ --Atul bare paid ofl ibcir three jicr cent bond* 
m this country, 371 — Large tcmtori'il chargt s nre paid in Uiia eountr) • S73 

Bridget ‘Tlicro arc none m Madras, Gordrm 803— Iln ers an pissed on rafts of spht 
bamboo and cartlieu pots, ai«l somctiines bv swimming across m an eartlieni p^b 
Cordon 831— linlcqiruc of a native who ins constnictwl two bridges across the 
Caiar) at lus own expense, an expense of little less than iilO.OOO, AuWirnn 5011— ~ 
Mithout an) assistance from Govcmracnl, except the revenue of a small village toke^P 
them in repair, Sullican 501‘J 
Sec also Jloadt 

BriUth Manv/aelnre See Wom^aefiircr 

Ilr((u& S«4)€Ct# in Canton TeUtvsw. wC CViwa, te.'ro.yl&wu.ns of tho 

gov ernraent of China , and the administration of justice in lint eountr) , restraints on 
commerce , necessity of a lugher authority tlian the Last India Company to rcgul!*^‘* 

the intercourse of the Luropcam with the Chinese government, p 522 ^Petition of 

the British, Native,*and other inhabitant of Calcutta, complaining of the impolitic ad- 
vantages of a monopoly, and requiring Uiat all regulations requiniig the sanction of 
Buthonlies in England should be prcnousl) published, yi 52G 
See also Curojieant 

British Subjects m India Inconveniences and restraints complained of b) Bntish bom 
subjects in India not being in the scmcc of Hu Majesty or the East India ComPaOJ . 
Bracken 105 
See also-L«royieon# 

Brace, Farceett ^ Co, See Goremmen/ q/'/ndm. 



minutes of evidence-house of commons. 

Buckingham, Mr. See Licenses, ^ ^ ^ 

Bullion. See Coinage. Itemittanees. Rupee'. Stiver. 

Bund. See Silk, Purchase of. > 

Burdwan Coal-mines. See Coals. 

Biinnah. See T^ade, 2. 

Burmese; Are enjageil in trade irllh India, Braeke<ii77. 
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C. 

Cadets. Number of cadets sent out to India in each of the last five years. See Firsi 
Appendix. 

n 7 itr, Petition of the British, Native, and other inhabitants of Calcutta, complam- 
of the^mpolitic advantages of a monopoly, and requiring that a 1 regulahom rcqmr- 
£| the Snclmn of authorities in England should hcprevmusly pubhshed, f. 526. 

See also Bengal. ' 

Campbell. See 5aHg«r. 

Caaals. Statement of canals or road, constructed in India, or in progress. See First 
Appendix. 

e- The peasantry are nearly ina etate of open insurrection, owing principally to 

^ tKonopoly on tobacco. TheiV distress owing to the heavy ■ expenses of stamps and 
fees in law proceedings, Sullivan 4964. 

‘ See also CnrtOMr. 

n nf nresentino- a petition at Canton, BfaiV2508, /nnw 2710— - 

^ ThTrfmnces cLplaLd ofin the petitions of the English inhabitants of Canton hove 

Ihe gneranws t p Petition of the there under-signed British 

ramplaininv of the Government of China; the administration of 
“‘'^ ■f.SeounC-Trtramts on commerce; necessity of n higher authority than 
the Easl-lndia CoiIipVny to regulate the intercourse of the Europeans w.lh the Ch.nese 
tlieMs qo.a_._Thcre is less trouble in carrying on business at Canton than 

government, p. - regulated, Blair 2074— British subjects resident 

at Son arc not evposed to any particular leslrictions from the Chinese government, 
either in persons or trade, Blair 26G0. 

Papers relating to proceedings at Canton. Sec ilr.! and Second Appemliies. 

See also Chiaa. Factory. Porteharges. Shipping, 2. 

Capital : . 

1. Generally: 

Could notheproSta^nies^ed W 

rrr;erS";y”gi?^^~^ 

system by no means favourAlo to the creation of capital, dfiif 3343. 

2. East-India Company: < 

The trading resources of the East-India Company on an unlimited command' of 
funds arising out of their territorial revenues, Stevart 2534. 

See also Accounts. Territorial anc^ C^nmereiai Retenue. 
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INDEX Caj 3 i/a/, Commercial Commerctal Capital Territorial and Trading Capital 

a Caramullt A mmcnl alknli fouud at Madras, but of too a quality for exporfati(>n 

CAP— CHA Europe, Gordon S99 Much used by the natiaes lu the manufacture of 8oap> 

which was exported in la^e quantities to Lurope till prohibited, Gordon C03 

Cavary Description of the mound of, in Taiijorc, Sinclair d'321— Enterprise of a 
native who lias constructed two bntlges across the, at liis own expense, Sullivan 50-11 
— - W itliout any assistance from Gorernmeut except the rciciiue oCa small ullage to 
keep tliem in repair, Sullivan 5frl9 

Charges Sec Itevenuc 

Ceded Proi mces Rcsctwio of Benares and the Ceded ProMuces Mill 1001— — E* 

f icase of collecting the land revenue in the Cctleil Provinces lU 1827 28, Mill 4087' ~ 
ncrease of charge which has taken place m the collection of customs m tlie Ceded 
Territories of Oude, Mill 4101— Expense of collcx.tin" llie salt revenue in the Ccd?d 
Provinces of Mysore, Mill 4121— Management of the revenue in the Ceiled Prtf 
Vinces hj Sir Thomas Munro, SuUit an 4GC.'J— Entire failiirt. of the stem of villa^ 
management in the Uellary Division of the Ceded Provinces, Chnjhn Sl/O-* - EflVt 
produced m the Cudapa Division of the Ceiled Districts bv the village lease svsteni* 
Chaphn 5211 

See also Curtomr Land Tietenut Revenue,’! Jlyotvar. Tobacco 
Caicnpore , State of cultivaitionin, Christian 3001 

Ceylon From 1700 to 1802 was governed by the East Induv Compan), Gordon 71" 
— State of administration of justice at Gordon 720*^— The Government of Cejlo» 
encourage the settlement of Euro|>cans to the utmost, Cordon 78l->~l'l)e attem[>t 
has not yet met with success, Comon 782— Slate of Cejlon, the Government retain 
the monopoly of the cinnamon trade, the trade is loaded vntli duties , the people afp 
subject to forced labour under tho Dutch laws, 5/eifrtrf 2470, 217^< 

2478— It IS tho worst COTemed colony ui der the sun, J orie# 23S1— It would 
bo bghly advantageous to Ccjlon to be governed like the provinces of the East Indi* 
Company, ^feicort 2469— The Government of Ccjloii is despotic, Stevart 247^ 
— llie colony is supplied vritli gram from Bengal and Mahbar Stewart 2473*—” 
Wages in Ceylon are higher than luBengnl, S’/ewart 2181 -Trial by jury anda cod® 

of laws has been introduced, Stevart 24% Colonization is jiennitted, but not 

carried to a great extent, because the despotic state of the Govemment renders pro 

perty and persons insecure, Stevart 2490, 2497 The pearl and chank fisheries 

and cmnamon trade are monopolies of Government, Stevart 2505, 2511 
Chanits , Are a staple export from Madras, Cordon 59-1 . Trade in, at Cejlon 

monopolized by the government, Stevart 2505— Are used as ornaments, as also i" 
the religious rites of tlie Hindoos, Gordon 7(M 

Chaplin, JVilliam (Analysis of his Evidence Situation held by witness in India 514'J 

Revenue system in the Ceded Provuiccs is the rjotwar, 5150- System upon 

which the ryotwar system and the village lease system are respectively founded 
——Manner in which each, field isvalned, in order to ascertain tlie amount to be levied, 
5157 — —Theory of the ryotwar system is to take 45 per cent of the gross produce for 
tlie circar, and the rest for the cultivator, 51G1— Principal on vvliicb the annual 

settlement was made, as compared with that of permanent rj otvv ar system, 5166 " 

Entire failure of the system of village management in the Bellary Divi<Jion of the Ceded 
Districts, 51 7&— Causes of the fadure of tho tnenmal and decennial leases, SI??"— ”” 
Competition in letting land in India i, not desirable, 5183, 5186— ^Alanner m which 
Sir Thomas Munro levied extra assesment, 5190, 5198— Manner of managing tha 
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system m the Ceded D^tncts 5199— -»• 

SetelyreSmteted m Madras t,l 1820 or 18-^0^ ^ 52 „ 

5apa Division of the Ceded J 5212 — -Under the \illaffc settle 

Sees onderrvh.=hrernrss.on3^e madct^^^^^ _ ,,C_^ 

ment there »s not so good a 5220 Manner of making and 

Advantages and disadvanta{;e^^ tj ^ losses are lieavy that claims for 

collecting the assessment, J--* ‘ 5004 5 )25 ^Vherc the permanent remission 

remission are taUn into „V cent . 5229 ^Inthe Deecan, about one- 

has been made, the tan IS reduced to M percent. g . 

third of the gross produce is a ‘ *j f revenue through zemindars of taloohs, 

country indispensable in ,,stcm incompatible nitlithe admims 

5235 -i-There is no “j he left «.th summary poivers to jrevent ev- 

tration of justice. PS 5 !irRvofs nossess greater facilities of justice unier rjotwar 
action and „,enu. authorities to punish acts 

than zemindar s^^tem. 5-4 ^ iastiUittng complaints on the 

of oppression 524.p—he^ q practice td pursue a ryot nho has left 

should he aholuhed, 524^“ 5247 

bemg carried on by hlr „f ,l,e agncullutal classes genenlly, 

the lower classes, 5-55 ^^^s Mod, the condition of the loner mders is 

Undernalivecluefs.nhoseato ir tioB g ^Particularljm the Deccan, 

hctlar than the poor m *eCOTpany s tem ^^52 -Money lent at 

5259 Tuccav so system J — ^Precautions taken irhcn money 

iScavee « generally repaid "‘*^|^“S.es government., but never 

„ lent, 5271— Totture ^ ."“'■^XTof tanks, &c for ini|a 

with the Company s authority, 52r J dJLv several have been restored, 5280, 

pon m the Deccan, are “ ’eatenriy means of irrigation, 5284 

5°83 Cultn ation might ^carried to Vhich money is borrowed. 

State of interest m the Deccan, Bengal to a considerable extent, 

5291 — The hanking system has been. n^ucei^n^ g Means of 

5293 Advantages of ^ ° to offic^under government, 529G State 

improvit^ the natives y o goyemment of the British, 5299 

of feeling of Government of India, 5301 Consequences likely to 

Evd eifects of the British g 530^- — ^Extension of tlie licensing 

restu from 

csvatem recommended, 534- ^ «yifi«>__,powers invested in the tehsildar, 

fi to 5352— 5 .,, 

or native collectors, 53G8—M ajerv»t y _ 53 ,, ^There is aeon 

far the rates were fair and eqiml TJeccan held under the name of meeras or 

siderahle ^tenure of private propertj in India, 5376 -Jletliod of 

wuttun, 5373 — 5384 — ^-Landstald by mcerassadars are better tdled 
Smfte'»“heldby°tSantsa!twal, 6393 Soggcslions for altenng the land assess 

‘m“ts D““”- fo.o natives of Indm, advantage m this respect of the country 

General, characte of the nativ ^^racter for honesty of denjestic servants, 

over the town population, Ddi/ „ Manner in which Chnstian 

5420 Character of the Mah tt B ^Beeommendat.on that the land 

mitivcs are '“P^TiXa should bSf light as the Bnanees of government wiU admit, 
^es^^J™gX” f “he natnesof Indm generally ^1 tear an ndvahtageous 

^panso^with the natives of any country m the world, 544 
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IKDEX Charges Accounts relatixe to— See Fwf ? 

Charter There are no chants necessary in the Charter of the East-India Companj 

CHA — CHR jpjia is concerned, except, perhaps, greater facilities to trade with China, 

Rtlche 1520 

Representation of the Hong merchants on the probable consequences of terminating" 

the Company s exclusive trade Edict issued by tlie Viceroy of Canton on the sub 

ject —See i-iwt Appendix 

Chaya Root, Is a branch of the land revenue, and entered under the head of Malil, 
Go^on ^ v<»t, a <iC madida,': > Gordon 7Ql 

CtriNESE 

1 Goccrnmcttt ' 

Disturbance between the Chinese govenunent and the Company’s Facto^, 

2509 — Demands of the, for the murderers of Captain Mackenzie, Blair 2586, 2632 

Inner 2735^ ^Their objections to the residence of females at the Factory, R^nir 2o86, 

2654, Jnnes 2712, 2740 -British subjects are not exposed to any particular restrictions 
by, cither in person or trade, Blatr 2666— -—Cause of the disputes of the Chinese m 
1820 on account of the desire of the SelectComnuttee to ameliorate foreim commerce, 
Plowden S6Q5 Remonstrances with the Chinese, and points conceded by them, 
Pfoteden 3612, 3619— Refusal of the Chinese government to allow foreigners to hite 
warehouses lU China, Plov.den 3664 

See Emhassador —See also Papers in Second Appendix, 

2 Trade 

General state of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from the Accounts laid 
before the Coramiftces ot Secrecy of (he House of Commons, 1773, 1782, LanpO^ 
2899— S\ stem pursued by them as to admission of provisions free of duty»il/<ic/uii'^ 
181^— Sicmorial addressed to the Chines© government to admit a vessel, nhich, front 
having thronti part of her caigo overboard, did not come within the regulations, 
18l9-^“lnstilting conduct of Chuu5seto Europeans if they exceed the boiintw 
of the Factor), Mill 3699— The Chinese are still very jealous of foieigoers, it hlis 
in no nay decreased, Mdl 3700 

See Jaia — 8ec also First and Second Appendixes 
Christian, Hugh George (Analjsis of his Evidence ) — Appointment of a special coni- 
mission, to restore lands to persons who Jiad been deprived of them by unjust public 
sales, or who had lost them by private transfers affected by undue influence, 297"* 

Beneficial effects denied from its creation, 2981 Mature of zemindarj temir^* 

29^3 ’■ W hwh hy GtrtWfiiiien\, ns \d Vne propne^ary 

29S6— — ^Nature of putnee tenure under which die district of Burdwan is held, 2^59 

—Difference between the zemindar tenure and the ryotwar system, 2994- Abuse* 

whicli had taken place in the tenure of property were often occasioned by theniahef 
sation of the native tevenuc officers chiefly, and often by the misconduct of Europcau 

riiiictionanes, 3003 Mahomedans and Hindoos of different castes have no distinC* 

■tion m Ihcir tenure of properly, 3007— —In settling the property of different pm 
Tinccs, tlie comtnisSioncrs endeavoured generally to get the proprietors into the poS 
session of their lauds to the exclusion of fanners, the revenue is better paid bv the 
former, 3000— ’Methwl inirsucd to procure a correct estimate of the value of fh'’ 

propertv of the diflerent villages, 3010- The rjoU had gencrallj few complaints to 

make when they were under hereditwj proprietors, but where the lands have bee» 
sold at public sale, tliey were oppressed in man) cases, 30IG-— R)ot3 frcqucutl' 

‘ hive their rents increased on Uiem, 3023— Case m the district of Jessorc, 3021 — 

Doubts as to whetber it was competent for tlie Government to interfere for the prC* 
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tectlon of those ryots, 3026 A regular engagement of written agreements would he iNDtx. 

auseful interchange betwcenryotsandproprietors,3030—— Which insome casesexist 

at present, 3031. , ’ CHR — CO A. 

Method used to enforce payment of the revenue, 3033 General system of sale 

and purchase of land, 3048— Extent of poner over the persons of defaulters in the 
Upper Provinces, 3056— Means of improvement between zemindar and ryot and 
re\ enue officers would he to facilitate the decision of civil suits, and disputes between 
landlord and tenant, to avoid as far as possible sales of lands, or any riolent means 
of coercion, would be advantageous, 3064 ^The natives would not be so well satis- 

fied with any judges as wth Europeans, 3063— Nature of courts of justice in 
the provinces at the time of appointing a commission to restore lands and settle 
claims, &c., 3070— -Practice of die commissioners to ascertain the proprietary right 
previous to making the settlement of lands, 3077— Difficulties of ascertaining the 
rights of rj'ots, 307&— -Poverty of ryot5,3(®4— — Cawnpore, Allahabad and Furruck- 
abad, are in an advanced state of cultivation ; Gorockpore is the reverse, 3091— 

Rights of cultivators and ryots never distinctly ascertained,-3094— Nature of settle- 
ment with zemindars, 3097 State of mocuddums, 3100—— And nature of their 

appointment, 3102. ‘ , 

Ckristianihj,. Tliere is no great extension of the Christian rcl^on in India, Bracken 
204. 

Chouhie, Sea Custom'Houses. • ' ' ‘ 

Churkee, Sea Cotton, 2. 

Cinnamon, At Travancore, Messrs. Beaufort and Co. have attempted to grow cinnamon 
Gordon 830— — Cionatnon trade at Ceylon is a monopoly of Government, Fordee 
2381, Steteart 2503—13 a principal export of Ceylon, Stcicart 2463, 

Civil Oncers. Raimnohun Roy’s opinions relative to. See First Appendix. . 

See also Ojjices. 

Claims. Statements of tlie claims of the East-India Company and His Majesty’s 
Government. See First -Appendix, 

Claret. See JVine. 


Clearances for Vessels. See Customs. 



Coals. Might be largely produced by application of capital, Bracken 300 Hie 

mines in the district of Burdwan arc worked to tlie extent of 14,000 to 15,000 tons of 
coals annually. Bracken 301— Account of the first establishment of these mines. 
Bracken 302— —Coals in India principally used for steam*engine3, but has been 
applied latterly for burning bricks, ilrack*e« 303— The East-India .Company are 
large purcliaxers of coal for the use of their steam-boats; they ship them from Cal- 
cutta to Sincapore, Penang, Madras and Ceylon, BrncAren 304 A contract exists 

to supply the Company' at a certain rate for all purposes connected uitli the Marine 
and Mint departments, ilracA'en 307— The Burdwan mines arofrom 200 to 300 miles 
from Calaitta, with water carriage, Bracken 303 — — Tliey are on extensive field of 
coal, of goo<l f|uality. Bracken 310— From 2,000 to 3,000 lyots are employed in 
working the mines. Bracken 315— Wages of workmen employed in workiu" in 

the mines. Bracken 318, 3*20 Number of boats employed taking coals to Calcutta, 

Bracken 3*21— Tlic Burdwan mines are held under a perpetual lease from llie Rajah 
of Burdwan ; incomenience attending the regulation of Uio Company which prevents 
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IVPFK Europeam frora holdinj lands, Srackm 310 Coals are delivered in Calculla at 

20/ a chaldron, JlracAen 330 Have been brought from England at SOa to 40s a 

COC~COI chaldron, but the East India Compauj have freighted at a much higlier price from 

England, Bracken 331 ^The naUves of India have used coals found near the 

surface, hut have never aunV shafts. Bracken 332 Coals are now used for cuhaarj 

purposes by Europeans in Calcutta, and they have been sent up the country as far ^ 
Sleerut, though the carnage is expensive, JJraciew 338 

In Cutcb, coal can he found in abundance, ffi/rfey 22G4— — Tlie mine worked by 

the Government is situated near Bheoj, W tldey 22G5 The coal from this mine is 

superior to Enghsh coal , ignites (pucker, and would answer for steam machinery better 
than coal generallj used for that purpose, IVtldiy 2269— Extract of a letter frpm 

Mr ewnham to Captam Wildej , concerning the coal mines, Wildey 2290 Copy 

of a report loade to *If Elphmstone on the state of the coal mines m the Cutch dJs 
trict, 1826, IfiWcy2290 

Communications respecUngthe coal raiues of India, received at the India House frpm 
the different Presidencies See Ftrtl Appendix 

CoeHineat The insect is collected m the southern provinces, and prepared entirely by 

nativ es, Gordon 633 ^The quality is very coarse and inferior, as coropaTcd with tb^t 

of Mexico, Gordon 634— Was first introduced into Madras about thirty j ears a^o 
Gordon 635’ ■ - Is a fiuer red than lac dye, Gordon 636 

Coekerell, Trait^ Co Statement of rates of exchange at which this HouSe hard bouflbt 

and sold bills on Calcutta, from 1814 15 to 1622, also (be rates for such bills recora^u 
in the minutes of the East India Trade Committee of London, with the medium nf®» 
deduce<l from the three precediof columns, for eaclt tear , 1814 15 to 1S38 29 mcltt* 
8iic,yi 731 V 

Coeoa»I\ ut OU , Is a principal export from Ceylon, Stewart 2463 i ' 

Code o/ Lawr Rammohun Roys opinions relative to. See Tirst Appendix'-^ 
Papers respecting formation of a code for India See Fi/th Appendix 

Coffee Many attempts have been made to cultivalc coffee in India but invariablj failed 
liraeken 251 — -1 ailure generally attributed to the heat of the sun, iJracAen 2o5 
——One of the prinapal returns from India, Gisborne 1047— Is a staple article of 
export from Java, ilfacfmne 1005— —The cultivation of coffee is on the decrease tn 
Java,il/fl^^ne 1600— Cultivation of coffee introduced successfully aboie the Ghauts, 

CoimbtttooT Settlement of lands made m Coimbatoor by Mr Sullivan. 3M3323, Std- 

tveaw Good, effect* ay Coimbatoor, Mill 3^7^'" 

rations Iiaic been consKicrablj extended by private individuals Swffiran 4G4S— — 
Putlicut system was never adopted in Coimbatoor, Sullivan d/Ol, 4706 — Irngation 

pruicipally couducted at the expense of the rj ots. Sullivan 4739 Salt and tobacco 

are monopolies Opium w not, »8ic/ftran 4732— —Report made by the witness as to 

the nature of tlio restrictions on tobacco in Coimbatoor Sullivan 4701 StafemfUt 

of tlie produce and cipsbilities of the Coimbatoor district, 4767 — -Trade 

and exports of Coimbatoor, Sullivan Method of sending cotton to Madras 

from, Sullnait 4/87— —Iherenrcno hereditary ct-us similar to khoodkhast m Bengal, 
Sii//iran 179v>— Amount of assessiocnt m Coimbatoor. Regulations as to pottab* 
iuiiiran Food consumed by peasantry m, h dewarry, bojary aisl ragg), 

Wfr«« 495S— Stile of (he habitations of the peasantry, Sullivan 1959-^ 
*P<?akiitg, tlie peasantry are diadeilly m an improi-nig condition. Sillhtnn 

on Pli^raulion of crime, Au//iron 4%j General state of llie pcas.intn, 

ON/iirun 4J09— State of education, 6t>/f<raR 4971— State of taxation, and rcnitv) 
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for its evils, SulUvan 5013, 5014— Advantages of land comimmication between l^DC\. 

Coimbatoor and Sialabar, Sullivan 5022- Alterations in Coimbatoor since the 

departure of the witness seriously afTectin" the prosperity of the province, Sullivan COl — COM. 

5120 Imprisonment of the natiie servant employed by witness under a charge of 

enibezrieraent, Sullivan 5128, 5139, 5144, 5145. ♦ ‘ ' 

See Ryottvar. Tuccavee. _ ' - 

Coinage. Gold and silver were both coined at the time of the Emperor Aciwbar, but not 
, circulated at any fixedj^te, but at an}'marl,etpiice they wouldlettb, Gordon 2090 — — 

Tile 6rst English coin was at Bombay ; a copper coin. The Company afterwards copied 

, the mogul’s rupee of the Surat mint, Gordon 2103 ^The Company v\ ere authorii^ed, 

under restrictions, to coin in India, Gordon 2105, 2177 — ^These regulations were 
broken through by the Company, although illegal by the laws of England, Gordoji , . 

2103— -Difterent denominations of rupees in circulation in India, Gordon 2113 

Aloney for India v\ onld be better and more cheaply executed in tins countrj', GordoK 
2123-^^ — And the natural operations of commerce would provide the metals for that 
IpuTpose, Gor/loM2J3J— — E-xpensesandcharges incurred on sliipmeufs o/buUion from 

.-one presidency to another, Gordon 2141^ ^'fhere should be one general coinage for 

India, and that should be carried on in this country, Gordon 214'2- ^Two-shilling 

. pieces would become airrent as a rupee. The 'sicca rupee is bearier, the Madras 
lighter, than two shillings, Gordon 2l5l~— The weight of the Madras rupee and 
Bombay rupee Is fifteeu-sixteentlis of the Calcutta rupee, and their touch is the 
' same, Gordon 2152— Reasons for stating the loss on coinage to bo commercial, 

XnHg/on, 48SG. . , . • 

r See also Mint. 

CoUeetlon of tho Revenue. Seo Recenuc, 4. 

Collectors of Taxes. How appointed in India, Milt, 3309. 

Colonisation. Is pennitted at Ceylon, but not carried to a great extent, because the 
despotic state of the government renders property and persons insecure, Slevart 
2190-2497*— ~Rammohun Roy's opinions respecting. See First Apjandiz. 

Colvin, Basett, and Crair/«rd. Statement of rates of exchange at whith this House 
have bought and sold bilk on Calcutta, from 1814-1815 to 1822; also the rates for 
such bills recorded in the Minutes of the East-Iwlia Trade Committee of London, with, 
the medium rate deduced from the three preceding columns for each year, 1814-1815 
and 1828-1820 inclusive, p. 731. 


Cedhhinations of Merchants. See Trade, 5. < ^ 

Cbwmerce, External and Internal, of Bengal, Madras and^ Bombay. See Papers in 
' Third Appendix. ' > 

ConirrcoWy. See Silk, 4. 


Commercial Agents of the East-India Company, jSec .^gentr. 

Commercial Capital. By Parliamentary papers, it appears that between 1765 ami 1778-9, 
the Company’s commercial -branch has drawn from the territorial revenue £6,115,979, 
' Langion 287(>— Statements to shew the expenses of the wars and hostilities in India, 
-sustained out of the Company’s trading stock, ^previous to the obtaining the grants of 
tlie dewannecs of Bengal, Benar, and Orissa, and the Gve Northern Circars, in 1765, 
Langton 28S1— Statement to shew the sums expended in India from the treasury in 
England, and from the profits arising from the outward trade, jhlfifteeQ' yea'rs, from 
1751 to 1766, to support the wars carried^ in India against &e native princes, by 
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comparing the demanda for those 6fteeB years’ warfare with the sums expended in the 
space of the above fifteen years, when the Company’s transactions were merely com* 
mercial, La»gton 2881*^— Statement of the cost of poods, &c., exported from 
England ; of military charges, &.c , paid at home ; of bills of exchange drawn on 
Directors from abroad ; profits arisii^ on the sale of goods, &c , in India and China, 
J730 — 17‘15, contrasted with the cost of the returning cargoes for the corresponding 
jears, in order to shew what the returns fell short of the abore sums disbursed from 
ncnce at a period prior to any of those disputes with native princes, when the Com- 
pany’s concerns were confined to commerce, Lanoton 2881, p. 382- ■■ Expenses of 
mncoolen and St. Helena, formerly charged to, hangton 2 ^&— Amount which the 
oullaj furnished from ^he commercial fund of the East-India Company, on account of 
the Indian territory, with interest charged, would have reached, in the four several 
periods, 1751 — I7M, I7CG— I78O, I78O — 1793, 1793—1814, ^ter allowing for the 
amount of all returns made from the territory to commerce, and calculating the com- 
merce as chargeable through those several periods with the expenditure of £121,229, 
sustained by the Companyin their commercial character previously to the circumstances 
whicli led to the acquisition of the territory, beyond the charge subsequently home 
by the commerce for cstahtishmcnts expressly commercial, Meltill, 4450— —Mr. 
Langton’s statements defective in principle ; he is totally mistaken in his territorial 
facts and inferences, and in his figured details he has made omissions which destroy all 
las results, 4498— Ten per cent, charged formerly on all goods sent from 

England to India; present system, Afe/wfMSSS. 

See Deht. 


Commereiat OJJiees. Returns relative to See First Appendix. 

Commeretal Residentt. Large profits and high charges of Company’s commercial 
residents, as compared wiUi those of commissioD-mcrchants in Bengal and Madras, 
Gordon 020, , j ^ 

CWffiij’iion. Ten per cent., before 1814, charged on all goods sent from England to 
India ns an overage expense. The actual charge now made, which comprises interest, 
insurance, and commercial charges, Melrtll 4533 ' 

See also Silk 7. ' 

Conquered Provinces, Increase of revenue in conquered provinces, and how accounted 
for, A/i// 3M0. * * . ^ 

See also £nnd Rerenue. Revenue, 5 Ryolvar, 

Consul. Ineffectual service which would be rendered by tlie presence cf a Kind’s coanil 
in China, P/owden 379-I. ^ ^ ‘ 

Contract. Statement of the injury sustained by Mr. Wilkinson, on account of the inter- 
ference of the Government in a contract which he had been flowed to make in 181 1, 
rorbet23\3. 


C’on/rof, Board of. See Ptwref q/‘(’on/ro/. 

Cocoons. SccA’iM, 1. 

Cooleys ; Tlieir low wages, food and clothing. Gordon 422. \ 

Copper; lias been found m llie north-western provinces of Indiv, Bracken 350-^ — I* 
, brou^dit for use in Java from Japan, and the ’wrought copper from Great Britain, 
jl/af/aine 1599— Is found m the province ofCutch, IPtldey 2250 Letter from 
the rinance Committee, stating the intention of laxin'» corner ten per cent., 
* Portfj 2 US. . . * . * 
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CerontanJel Coast. ’ Soo Pilologe., \ ' ihDEX. 

Cossimbiizar. Sea Silk, ‘I. ‘ . COR— COT. 

CoTTom • i 

1. Generally,,^ 

Europeans are not engagetl in the immediate cultiration of, but make a(I\anccs 
to ryots, or purchase it in bazaar, Zirnci'en 86— -~Cotton otowh in the neighbourhood 
of the Silhet bills is of a very superior description. Bracken 2S6 ■■ — I s largely pro- 
duced in Madura, Gordon, oo\, C05 — '■ — Company’s investment of cotton is purcliased 
■■ by their commercial residents, and principally drawn in tlic Madras Presiilcncy from 
'* 'nnnevelly, ‘Gordon G12- - - B ad effects of the Company making tlieir remittances 
through tnis means, Gordon 222S— — T he Company iiarc ceased to receive revenue 
in cotton, «S'teirHr<251 7 -“ 1S23, Company’s investment from *nnneTclly was 8,000 

bales, each bale 250 lbs., Gordon 615— •'Very fine cotton is produced in the province 
ofRamnad, Gordon, 703— In the Custom-house tarjfl^ the cotton of Madras is 
'xalucd at 100 rupees a candyj Tinncvclly endRamnad cottonnt 120, Gordon 70 9 •' ~ 

'Grown in the Company’s territory is the norst that comes into tlie British market, 

Gordon 618— —Tlie mode of cultivation is cstrcmely defective; different seed and 
■frequent changing much wanted, GisiorncI137— — Thatfrom tho island of Seychelles 
' and Bourbon is the finest in the world, Gordon 819— —Rudeness of tlie machinery 
used in India for cleaning cotton, Gon/on 823— — Tinnevelly cotton is best next to 
Seychelles and Bourbon, Gordon 835— Bengal cotton is very inferior to American, 

, in shortness of staple, and being more dirty, Gisbome 1052— —Tlic importation of 
seed for the sake of producing new crops would be too expensive to answer; it is 
diflicult to bring soun.d, it heats on a long vopgc, Jiitchie^ 1687 — — Very fine cottons 
' ere ^oirn iu Dacca, from nblcli Dacca muslins ore produced, Crait/urd JS5S— Sea 
Island cotton will not flourish at a distance of twelve mfles from tho sea, Crat^iird 
1860— —Tlie difficulty of separating tlic wool from the shell is the main objection to 
the cotton of India, Crav/ura 18G4~— Account by Mr. Spalding of the first introduc* 
tion of Sea Island cotton into Georgia, Cratejutd f8G7—— Extract from the Statistical 
• Annals of the United States, by Dr. Sej-bcrt.-cocccrning the introduction of cotton 
* into South Carolina, Crair/urd 18G7— — ^In 1837, 2M,310,115 lbs. of American 
cotton were exported, and the value 29,359,5-15 Spanish dollars, Croi^iird 1869—— 

' In 1827, 68,411,0151b3 of cotton, the value of wiiich would be 1,008,922,' was ex- 
ported from Britisb India, Cratcfvrd 1870— —Cotton enough could be produced in India 
for the European market by tlie application ofskiU and capital, Croic/uri/,I8G6--— The 
.evil results of the cotton purchases of the Bast-lndia Company to the trade of India, 

Forhes 2331, Stexcart 25I5-— Capital cannot compete with the weight of tho 
Government, which, as sovereign, has great influence on natives, Torhes 2322— 

■ Cotton is one of the principal returns from India, Gtshome 1W7—— Could not be 
exported from India to this countiy was it not for .^glisti machine^', Gisborne 1050 
‘ — — Brazil cotton has been successfully introduced and cultivated in ftidia, and sold in 
England for Ij. per lb-, when Bengal cotton was 4d., Gubome 1055— Cotton country 
in Bengal is several hundred miles from Calcutta, Gishome 1134— Several attempts 
^ have been made to improve the growth of cotton in Bombay, but all "unsuccessful, 
jRitcAie 1295 — -By Dr. Gilder and Mr. Malcolm, Bitchie 1371— At Labercoire, 
in Bombay, very fine cotton is produced, JiiteAie 1301— —Exported from the west 
7 side of Bombay is of the lowest description, Ritchie 1324— —Cotton imported into 
’ r Bombay for the last three or four years has been very much adulterated, Ritchie 1334 
, —Representations of, the trade to Government j consequenl^useful regulations, 

^Ritchie 1334— The best cotton m India comes from Guzzerat, Ritchie 1349— The 
free trade has had no influence in improving the growth of cotton, in 1818- 19 it was 
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better tban erer since produced, Ritehie 135^>~— How sent from Coimbatoor to 

Madras, Snthvan 474^7 ^\eragc price of Bombay cotton, 5d per lb , Ritchie IjSS 

- \V as formerly purchased by commission agents , is now bought ^of natii es, who 
bring it doon to Bombay, jfZi/cAie 1401 ^ 

See Gilder Imports Jilaleoltn. '' 

, 2 JI/iHi _ ’ ' , " ' ‘ , 

The Pacha of Egypt has cotton mills at full norkat Ghetinah, on. the JSile, iZitclhc 

1277 Cotton mills for separating cotton from the seed liave been tried m^Bombay 

by the Government, but the machinery ground up the seed with the cotton, Jlitc^ie 

1 jl 4 ^Xhe seed adheres in the Surat cotton too firmly for mills, llitehe 1316—” 

Tlie only machinery used by tbe Indians in cleaning cotton from the seed is a snjall 

hand giii, named a chuikee, Rdehie 1361 Rudeness of nulls used by Indians for 

cleaning cotton, Gordon 823, Gisborne I0J2, 1145 1 


3 Piece Goods x 

Largely imported to Calcutta, Braef en 17 And to Bombay, Ritchie 1229— — 

Consumption of, dady mei casing, Brueiten IS — —Common descnption more chiefly 
manufactured in India. Diacl ea 19— Groat importation of cotton manufactures frOni 
Great Britain has materially m'erfered with (henatne manufactories, Brael 
AToUrgcly imported into India ata very low duty, Brtic^cn ‘267—— Calcutta formerly 
exported to London £2,000,000 sterlm„ iii, and at present receives a similar quantity 
Jrom England Gordon 411— —Engl sb cotton mauu'acture cannot have matemhy 
interfered witiilndia, asfhe quantity imported in companson with the consumption » 
very small, Giiiorne 1038— —Cottons of India are very durable, and their muslin* of 
very soft texture, Gisborne IICO— Quantity of yards plain nnd coloured cottons 
exported to Calcutta m 1829and 1830, Ritchie 12o7— Are principally consumed m 
the presidencies at Sunt, Ritchie 1242— The introduction of cheap British manu 
facture has not superseded tlie use of home maiiufdcturi.s in India, proved by tho 
sent large export of cotton twist, Richards 2So4 ' 

4 Raw ' 

Injimous efiect of the duties on East India cotton, Braden 282— Is now chiefly 

imported from Bombay Brad cn 263 The cotton fields of the Pacha of liryT^ 

sown in drills like flic American, it is commoner than Sea Island cotton , better than 

upland cotton Btlehie 127o Cummunication from d gciitlcmau in India conccrpnig 

ail improved growili of cotton, with the opinion of brokers at Liverpool as to its re’a 
tire value with other cottons Crin^nrff 1872— Inrnased consumption of cotton m 
this country, and a consequent necessity to supply Lngl iiid with the raw matcnal ff^i” 
“lier own colonies ratber than remain dep-nlant on the United States Cr«if/wr<l "1^"^ 
— T here arc large qinntities of cotton produced at Cutch, but not in proportion to 
wlial might be cultivated. If ildetf 2312 

D Taut ^ 


Largelv miported to Gclculta, Bracfcti 1? ' Import of, increases nniaiiogly* 

Bracken 2G, 3J ijieronia no great impurlotioii before 1824, Brrrc/cn 32- 

Ih- first import of cotton twist to Indn took pi ice in 1821 and m 1824 about 

lUOOOOibs weight were imported, m I82a.jboiii 1 000,000 lbs , Guiornc lOdl- 

riiLs great importation hasdcpmwl the natives of much spinning, Gisborne 1171' * 

The principal consumption of twist is from No 30 to 40, the rnacJiincry used by the 

natives continues the same »s fotmctly , Girfiorne 1032 Is principally used ifi Cal 

cutta lias nev er been mtro Inccd auccwsfully further than 200 milw, Gisborne 1 f 39 
— The poorer orders wcannga commoner imniifacturc, Giriorne 1140— CottPn 
timl has been exported to lodu by the Paclia of Egypt, but was a spccuIaUomvhich 
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could not pay, Rilchie 128?— —Large quantities of EughsU twist are received and 

r woven in Java Madame 1594— Great quantities now evportcd to India, Rteftards 

2S54 COT—CRt 

G Yarn I ^ 

Imported into India is worked up into low priced cloths Braelen 25— Isa pnnci 

pal import into Bombay RttcAie 1229 'IVuniberof pounds of cotton yam exported 

0 to Calcutta and Bonibay in 1829 30 Ritehtel267 

Coitonllool Price now and before tliG trade was opened GordoTi 401 
^ See If ool j 

Cotmrs or J'o'sr/cE 

r E i 

1 Generally 

Nat ire of courts of justice in the provinces at the time of appointing a commission 
to restore lands and settle claims ChrtsUnn 3070— Opinion of the Advocate 
■"General of Bengal that a Bntiah subject cannot be impleaded by another British sub 
jeot 111 anj** of the coii itry courts of India Gordon 940 

2 King s Courts 

The administration of just ce by the King s Court is very populat m Bombaj , Smith 
55C(>— The natives of India have a complete knowledge of the difference between 
tlio East India Company s and the King s goicmraent owing to the institutions of 
King 8 Courts Smith 5537— —The introduct on of King s Courts into the conquered 
ipart of India must be padual to be of any use Smith 5603— The natives have 
gtoat confidence in the King s Courts at Bombay and the other presidei cies, Stevart 
254’— And woutdjbe glad to see their junsdicliou extendccl iSteif art 2543 — 

Rammohiin Uoy s opinions on the Jurisdiction of See First Appendix 

3 IsoUve Courts 
See Moonsif ZMah 

^ , 4 JSfaUieFleaders 

i. See Ramohun Roy a opinions m First Appendix 

See olsb Fudges Juries Justice Adnunistratiou of See also Papers in X’l/lfi 
Appendix 

CoiB dung See Fuel 

Craicfurd Jofn (Analj sis of his Evidence ) — Kecessitv of the application of capital to 

^ India to produce all the res ills to be expected from the trade 1846 Rice wheat 

and gram are considered more important objects of Indian husbandry than cotton l8oa 
— — \ erj fine cottons are grown m Dacca from irbtch Dacca muslins are produced, 

18jS— — Iho Sea Island cotton will not flourish at a distance of tnelve miles from the 
kCfl, 1860— •The difficulty of separating the wool from the shell is the main objection 

to the cotton of India 18G4— Cotton can be produced in India 1 1 sufficient quantities 

or quality to supply the European market with the appbcation of skill and capital to 
„ its production I8b6— \cco lut by Mr Spalding of the first mtrod iction of Sea 

_ Islar d cotton into Georg a 1867 Extract trom the Statistical Am als of the Uniteil 

States bj Dr Seybert ISIS concerning the introduction of cotton into South Caro 

I lina 18t)7 Indian cotton was first imported into England 1790, United States 

cotton 1 721 > 1863 In 18’7, 2^1310 liSlbs of Auiencan cotton were exported 

ai d the value i9,3j9,54j Sp ms!i Us.llar» 186" InlBi? 6b4110151bs of cotton 

I 
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iKtiEk ^ the value of w\uch would be £l 068 922 was exported from British India 1870 

— Coromumcafion froina gentleman m Iwba concerning an improved growth of cotton 

CUD — CUS with the opinion of brokers at Liverpool as to its relative valuewith other cottons of 

India 1872 Increased consumption of cotton in this country, and a consequent 

necessity to supply Englatid with the raw material from her own colomes rather than 
rmam dependent on the United States lft74 ' * 

There are three speaes of mulberry tree cultivated m India , the white mulberry 
which is used m Europe, the dark purple which is used for the same purpose in 
China and the Indian mulberry which is used for worms in India, 1880— —The cul- 
tivation of indigo is conducted from Dacca up to Delhi 1889 — — 9 000 0001bs are 

annuaUj produced for exportation 1800 About £1 680 000 is paid for rent and 

labour in its production 1891 ^About £2 400 000 of indigo comes to Calcutta 

1893 Which realizes in Europe about ^3 600 000, 1894 Benefic al effect upon 

the condition of the people occasioned by die introducing the culture of indigo into 

India I89o Rise of the rent of the land in the md go districts 1900— The on 

ginal land assessment m Rishnaghur was ten lacs rupees or £100 000 , the amount 
now laid out by indigo planters is three tiroes that amount, m TirJioot the annual 

outla) for rent and l^our equals the rack rent of 1793 1904 -Eacilities afforded 

Government for tlie collection of revenue owing to indigo plantations 190o— Opi 

mons as to the results of an attempt at colonization 1909^ Recommendation for 

an equably of laws for the Indo Bntons and all residing m India, 1915— “Strong 
native party adierse to free trade, or any alteration m existing institutions 1922— — 
Lvil tendency of tiie power possessed by the East India Company, of sending away 
Europeans from India, 193 0 -Europeans being allowed to reside in India would add 

materially to the strength of Government 1931 ^Unlimited access to India might 

CO exist with the present form of government m India 1937 - I nstance of the good 
effect of this open regulation in Smeapore, where no difficulty ever arose from the 
free access of foreigners 1912 f 

Cuddapah Diviticn Effect produced m the Cuddapah division of the Ceded Districts 
by the Tillage lease system CA«p/m52ll I 

Cultivation of Lands Advanced state of cult ration at Cawnpore AllahabatT and 
hurruckabad, CArirtian 3091— Increased cultivation of lands, owing to increasing 

population of lyots, 335(J- Hoi^^far they may be appropriated by zcmmdiirs. 

Mill 3261— —Slate of cultivation of lands m Bengal Mdl 3359 

Cultivators See Ryots 

Curley State of the currency m India at the lime of the Emperor Ackbar, Gordon 
209-l^— Alterations made at different times m the currency of the Company s States \ 
in India, Gordon 2110- ■■ P roportionate value of gold to silver, Gordon 2112 — — 
Gold and silver are m the same alloy in all the presidencies as Tower of London gold 
com Gordon 21 1(^— Necessity of great attention to the circulating medium m India 
Gordon 2118— Different denominations of rupees in circulation m India, Gordon 
210;>^^— Before the Last India Company coined tliero was one standard the Delhi 
standard. The exchange between the countries are now formed upon an arbitrary 
principle the will of the Company for Uie convenience of their accounts, Gordon 
ill 1— Two shilling pieces would become current as a rupee if introduced into India 
Gordon 2151 j 

Customs Sea customs are more easily managed than land customs, Gordon 485— 
Great difficulty va obtainiog clearances foe vessels Gordon 455— Oppressive nature 
of the custbins duties at the various ports in India Gordon 4S6— And m land Got 
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^ don 508— Iron exported from Madras to Madura was chained sixteen per cent upon 
its value, Gordon 497 ■ ■■ -Chai^ resisted, Gfordon 498, 527— Sea and inland cus 
,toms differ at Malabar and Canara from the other ports of Madras^ Gordon 504-—— 
At Madura there are twenty one customs stations, each vath five mettoo stations, 
which are illegal establishments, Gordon 503— — Bntish manufactures pay a duty of 
two and a half per cent on importation into Calcutta, GtsSorne 1185 — Of twenty 
SIX per cent on being imported into Jaia, jl/ac/mne 1580— —Amount of the customs 
of Java m 1823, Maclatne 1604— Memorials addressed to the Board of Trade upon 
the subject of the reduction and modification of the duties on East India goods, 

rorbes 2459 Increase of the revenue m Bengal from sea customs, opium and salt 

dutj , Mill 3393 ^Increase of charge whidi has taken place in the collection of the 

customs 1/1 the Ceded Terntories of Oude Mill HOI ^ 

See Revenue Farmers Transit Duties 
See also Papers in First Appendix, 

Custom Houses Are m every village in India , are called ChouVies, Gordon 477— 
And create considerable annoyance to the mtenor trade, Gordon 480 

Custom House Oncers See Revenue Farmers i 

Cutch, Provmce of State of the province and its productions, irddcy 2263— Com 
mumcations respecting coal mines in the provmce See JFtrst Appendix 

Cuttack. Settlement m Cuttack before Mr Wjlkmson settled it. Mill 3526 i 

‘ 1 » 

E 

Dacca MusUns See MutUns 

Davik Method of travelling by, Gordon 989— —Cost of travelling by dawk m Cal 
cattzf Gisborne 1014 

Debt Natives of India hold but a small portion of Ihe Company s registered debt, 
JBraeKen I92~^everal investigations have taken place, each one lowering the 
number of natives holding stock in the Indian Debt, a tenth is perhaps held by natives, 

Gordon 2210 ^Evil consequences on the trading eommuiu^ of the irregular method 

of the East India Company in managing the debt of India, Gordon 2180 Conduct 

of the Governor s officers to the firm of Baretto, Gordon 2183 It would be a great 

advantage if the whole of the Company a debt was managed in England, to the com 

mercial interest of India, amount of the debt. Cordon 2197 Could he managed^ 

by the Bank, Government, or East India Company in London, Gordon 2200 If the 

debt were reduced from five to four per cent the saving would be half a million 
Gordon 2201— Plan for effecting a transfer oPthe debt from India to London Gor-^ 
don 2202 

General remarks as to the debt with which the territory is charged,^(z;^on 2889 

^ — Which apparently sprung from commercial charges Lanxton 2889 Great want * 

of a properly balanced account of the transactions fetween me commercial and tern 
tonal branches, Longfou 2966— Should the balance prove against the territory, and 
to the amount of tlie home bon'd debt, the debt should he turned to the territory , ^ 
but if the balance should be in favour of temtoiy, a corresponding amount of Indian * 
debt should be provided, for by commerce, Lengfon 296b— Or^n of the Indian 
debt from temtonal causes, Melvilt 4433 , 

Esplanations In answer to Mr Langton a evidence concerning the ongin of the debt, 

MeMl 4134 -Bad the Company continued commeraal no necessity for contracting 

debt m India, 4436 tVade profitable, consequently no debt could haie been’ 


^^DEX 

C,US^EB{ 
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innitred ontbat account, -Pxplanauons in answer lo Mr Langlon’s xfli 

lienee conccmin" theftnances of tliciast India Company, Melull 4444 Inaccuracy 

of Mr Lanpton s statement, Jl/e/i /// 449'^--Con3putation of the interest which wdl 
hare accrued on the deferred appropriation of the surplus profits in liquidation of debt 
(asgiieiiin the account at p of the Second Report, 1S30), at the rates of infe 
rcst'of the home bond debt page 728— Amount of capital paid up of the Indian 
debt from 1765, Lavgton dSaS— — ^Rate of diiidind since that period, Langton 483^ 
Accounts and statements respecting debts See Pir^t Appendix 

See lnterett> 


Debts tn Chnn Present mode allowed m China for the recovery of debts by Curo 
peans from Gunese, Plovsden 381 • 

Deeoitu. Cause of the ongm of the dccoity or gang robbery State of the decoi'v 
gangs, 3/if/d365, 33GG 

Deeean 'Ilierc is at present a reienue suney assessment distinct from a geograpluC'jl- 

survey now in progiess m the Deccan, jl/i/f 3 jo 9 Importance of such a surre)« 

Mill 3542-~ — In the Deccan about one third of the gross produce is about tlie amoiiid 
generally taVen, Ckapltn 5230— — Pmileges of tlie iiatne gentry of thfe Deccan called 
Sirdars, ChapUn 53o2— — Ihere is a considerable quantity of property ui the Deccan 
held under the name of meeras or wuttun, ChapUn 5373— Mefliod of valtur^ land 
in the Deccan, CkajUn 5384— >--E,auds held by meerassadars are better tillecf than 
those held by tenants at will, Chaplin 5393— Suggestions for altering the land asses# 
ment in tl e Deccan. C/mjj/m 6405— Establishment for the education of tlie inhabJ 
tants of, under Captain Jams, Smith 5459— Discontented state of the Deeian Tho 
riots are not worse off now than m Bajee Row’s time, .SmiM 5507— Revenue of 
aeciiiedly less than before the country came under the dominion of the East Indt* 
Company, Smith 5509— The Jagliiredars who formerly spent largely at Poonab liav® 
ceased to appear smeo the destruction of the native government, Smith 5518— —Popu* 
lation of the Dcccan State of the country of the Dcccan, Smith 5527— Thecondv 
tjon of the neoplo has been higlily ameliorated by the conquest of the East India Coni 
pany Smiih 5032 ’ 

Defaulters Extent of power over the persons of defaulters in the Upper Provinces. 
Christian 30uC It is not now the practice to pursue a ryot who has left bis field frotf* 
being unable to pay GoTenimcntoirears.CAaphTi 5247. 

Demorage See Prc<g/t 

Despalehet. Sec First Appendix 

Devannee Acquisition of llie, js the penod at which Sir Melnll and Mr Lan-don com 
tnence their accounts, Langton 23()J ° 

Disputes leitk the Chinese See J aetory 

District Courts See Courts of Jushee, 2 

Districts See SilK, 2 


Diters Arc prcTentet^rom following tlicir employment freely when once conuJered 
as Company s rj ots, Gordon 757— Com; of oppression of the Cast India Company 
on some divers at Attancurry, Cordon 748 

Drury See Jata 

Duncan, Me Sce/ron • 
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Dutch Settlements in India , Arc well managed , better tlian the English, Gordon 791 indlx 
See also Maatschapy Company, ^ — . 

Duties Instructions and proceedings rejafiag to the reduction of the customs and inland DUT— LUK 
duties in India. See Fii st Appendix 

See Board op Trade Customs Export Duties Market Duties Transit 
Duties ^ { 

Dyein" Dyers in tlus country have never successfully copied patterns for the Java 
marxet, Maclaine 1583 > 


Earthen Pots , Are used in Madras to cross the nvers with, there being no bridges^ 
Gordon 804 

East India Company ' ' 

[For all matters referring to the East India Company, tirfc subject matter sought for ] 

East Indians See Natues of India i 

Educntion Peopleof Indu should be enhghtcneJasmucb as possible, butthen, "You 

lose the country, ’ Smith 5G33 ^Tlio effect of imparting education will be to turn 

the English out of the country , Smith 3640, 5646 
See Eng/uA Xa»g«age Natnes of India Patsees 

Etnhassador It would be impossible to obtain permission for a resident embassador at 
Pehin, Flouden 3716— —Petition of the there under signed British subjects resident 
in China, praying for the permanent residence at Pekin of a representative of ILs 
Majesty to protect the interests of his countrymen, p 522 

Emigratim The most likely people to resort to India, if free leate were given, would 
be capitalists and men of science, J2ic/ <Trdf 2704— —From whose presence India nould 

gam great advantage, Richards 2790 ^Bciofits winch natives would derive from the 

resort of British subjects to India, i?/cAorrfe280C— Instanced by their rapid acquire 
ment of the En^ish language, Richards 2807— Apprehension" of the East India^' 
Company that the resort of British subjects to India nu^t be diugcrous to the Govern 
ment Rtc] ards 2789— Cutch would be a fine field for European emigration and the 

employment of capital, JVildey 2300 In eiejy part of Imha there would be great \ 

advantage for the settlement of Europeans, particularly at Ceylon, BiWey230S 

The unrestrained admission of strangers m oultl be disagreeable to the natives of India * ^ 
Porbes 2444— — Few persons could go to India, the distance requiring capital, Forbes i 
2444 ^ ^ ^ 

Sec also Europeans ’ 

English Language , Is rapidly extending in India, and there are day schools where chil 

dren learn it Bracken 263, 272, Richards 29(11 General knowledge of theEnghsh 

laiignage by the Parsces of Bombay, Smith 5456— Knowledge acquired of English , 
literature by tlie inhabitauls of Bombay, Smith o4G3— ^ucation of higher classes of 
nativ cs embraces a knowledge of the fcnghsh language, <SjnitA 5457— Advantages of 
introducing the English language into India, Smith 5466 

Estate in India, granted to a European Sec Fort Glostet 

EslalestnJara See Java 

Europeans Cast India Company has begun to place confidence m Europeans, and they 
5U 
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INDEX have been appointed to manage considerable estates belonging to minors, Bracken 351 

- -- ___TJic prohibition of Europeans from lioldmg Ian Is considerably affects the trade of 

E\C E\E India, Gordon 470 Lands at Madras cannot be held bj any British subject, Gordon 

77 j Messrs Beaufort and Huxton hold estates under tlie fiction of the Ranee of 

Travancorc, but actually under the Companj , Gordon 770 Consequences liLely to 

result from allowing Europeans to resort to India, Chaplin 5302 Knowledge of 

Europeans of Eastern languages. Smith 5498 Adrantages of bringing Europeans 

and Natives more in contact with each other,&ni/A 561G Objections ofEuropcans 

to beino- tned by natives, 5618 Rammohun Roy’s opinions SeeFirsl 

Appendix 

Eiciiasge 

1 Bills 

Bills issued by the East India Company, bearing interest at £5 per cent , will answ er 

to them all the purposes of cash Guborne 1194 Of exchange, would be a better 

mode of Tcimttance for the East India Company than trading, private trade being 

better managed than the Company s commerce Gordon 2213 More fear of tner 

cliants combining to raise the price of merchandize than the rate of bills, to embarrass 
the Company s remittances, Eangton4841— — Tlie traffic in bills is v cry considerable , 
hoondies are alwaja to be procured m Coimbatoor, Sulliian 5111— —Tlic rate of dis 
count on bills vanes verj much , the rates charged by the Bank of Benwl are taken 
as the criterion, Brocken 20 4 - Issued by shroffs, are called hondees, Bracken 21 1 
—Large transactions earned on m the interior by means of hondees. Bracken 212 
Stamps on bills of exchange are very much evaded Bracken 223 ■ — The Com 
panj fixes its rates of exchange at 23rf and will col deviate from it Thev do not 
put im their bills to auction as His Majesty s bills are la the colomes Gordon 2215 
—I he government of India Qowr grants bills of exchange onmcrchants cargoes Gor 
don 2216-— Tlie company Advance coin, have the security of tbo cargo and biU of 
lading and receive coin in London, Gordon 2218 

Statement of rates of cxdiangc at which certain houses have bought and sold bills on 
Calcutta from 1814 15 to 1822 , also (he rates for such bills, recorded in the Minutes 
of the Last India 'Trade Committee of London, with the medium rite deduced, for 
cacli year from 1814 15 to 1828 29, inclusive, also the rates at winch the East India 
Companj have drawn on Calcutta during the same period, extracted from Parlia 
mentarj Papers of 1830, 731 
Sec also Bemtllances 

2 Board Bates 

Statement of the loss sustained by the East India Company from tlie conversion into 
sterling of the sums advanced from the revenues m India, id reimbursement of the ter 
ritorial outlay in England, at the Board rates, as compared ivitli the mercantile rates 
of exchange, Langlon 4S37'~->Compiitation of interest on the increase or decrease of 
the balance duo from territory io commerce by the use of fixed Board rates, according 
to the calculations in Report 1630, and in that of the annexed statement, reckoned 
from the close of tlio year id which the increase or decrease occurred, at tlio rates of 
the luterest On the home bond debt, w 729 - DifTcrcnco between tlic computation of 

Witness and the Companj ns to the Board rates of exchange, Zarigton 4*^38 " is 

dom of llic Board in admitting no cliaiigc in the rates, Z«ng/on dsli 

Excel tion , Of an Amerinn sailor at Canton, Plon-den 3770— Resignation of the 

American Coniiil, Plovden 3778 Justice of the Clunese in the execution of seven 

teen Chiucvs who had murdered some Ercndi soHora wrecked on the coast, Plovden 
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1 378&— —Form of tnal obserred on tliat occnsion, Pioarcfen 3/83 Chinese gene 

rally desirous to do justice, Ploirden 3784 

Expenses of Tfars tn India See floors 
Exports See Imports Silh, 3 

Export Duties , Heavy imture of them m the trade between the different parts of India, 
Gordon 489 Illegal manner in nhich they are levied, Gordon 490, 527 

External and mtemal commerce of India See Thtrd Appendix 


F 

Eaclory at Canton Refusal of Ihe Factory to allow the private investments of the 

captains to be sent up to Canton in 1830, Elair 2507 Statement concerning the 

disturbance between the Company s Factory and the Chinese authorities, 1830, Mlatr 

2o09, Innes 2G9S ^Dispute attributed parti) to the arm al of ladies at the Factory, 

partly to the demand for the Parsees who killed Captain Mackenzie, Elair 2586— 
Threat of the Chinese to send and e\pel ladies from the Factory, Inws 2712 

papers respecting suspension of trade, protection of Faclorj, &.c Sec First and 
Second Appendixes 
See also PehUons 

Pactones Seo Indigo Silk, A 

Fair, Mr See Licenses 

Enmine , Is common at Madras on mg to drought, Gordon 437 

Pees Statement of the rate of fees received at the East India Hou'se from civil and 
military ofliccrs and others, proceedingto the East Indies See First Appendix 

PtlalureSilk Sec Silk, 4 • 

Finance General observations upon the financial period of India from 1780 to 17D3, 

Langton 2904 Financial state ot the Company s aflairs whilst their diaracter was 

purwv commercial, il/ciuW 4435 Explanation in answer to Mr Langton’s evidence 

concerning the finances of the East India Company, Melttll 4444, 4451 
See lleieiiuc 

Fish The sea lying off Aladura abounds with fish, Gordon 420— —Exactions in levying 
the duty on fish, wluch by law should only amount to 5 per cent , Gordon 431 

Pishing Boats , Are subject to duties of andiorage and deorance on passing from one 
port to aiiotlier m Indu, Gordon 474 

Flour Mills The Hour mills at Calcutta are the most extensive mills known, Gordon 
2237 

Forbes, Bit Charles (Analysis of h s Endcncc )— Statement and explanations with 
respect to tin, injury sustained by Mr ^\ ilkinson, on account of the interference of 
Government m a contract which lie had been allowed to make for the purchase of, 

saltpetri,, m tlic year 1811, 2313 Unjust conduct of the East India Company in 

regard to the throwing open the ^lalwa opium trade in 1828, and then suddenly 
resuming the monopoly, wlucli amounted to a robbery of the propeVty of tlieir allies 
and tlie private ircrchanU of India, 2316— Tlicse injuries arose from the Conapany 
sustaining the double diaracter of merebants and admnustralors of government, 2317, 
2322— —Tlic results of their cotton purchases are also prejudicial to tlie merchants m 
5U2 
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India, 2321 — Lnrgo copiKlsta could not enter llic market on the same footing, 

because the weight of the Company fts so^ireigii lia*! a grent inlluonee on the growers 

and dealers, 2322 ^lliero was formeily great oppression from tlio Companj forcing 

tlie natn es to t ike advances, and compelling them to ileliver (lietr cotton , it maj not 
be the practice so much now as formerly, A52'd— The Company s influence is far 

beyond that of large capitalists, 2333 Disinterested support re*cei\ed bj the Govern* 

meat of India from tlie Bombay mcrclniits, Porbea nnd Co , awl Bruce, rawcett and 
Co , during the wars in India, from 1803—11^)3, 2333 
[Second Examination ]—LspIainlions of evidmce gnen on a prior examination 
relative to the assistance given by the merchants of India to the Company , probable 
prohibition of tlie Directors to Ibe govenmiciit in Imlngising nnj support to merchants 
in cases ofcmergcncy, 233G, 2352— 'Ibe Corapanj enttred upon the present charter 
with that ftcling stronglj expressed, 233(>——Proi ed bj largo speculation in claret, 
233G — LoaS by this spcciuation, ‘23^12— '1 he trade of India would be cotuluctcd 
with more security and adianlage if the sovereign power of Indian ere entirely debarred 
from any competition m trade, other than nliat may nnse from anj necessity derived 

from their character as soxereigns, 2315 ^llio trade of India might bo vastly 

increased if the Company ihd not trade at all, 2317— —And that the proliibition by 
law of the Company s carrying on trade wilh India would be a great benefit to the 
East India Company themselves, 2352— EfTcets of the failure of Palmer and Co , 
2353— '—The loss of the Company upon their trade from India to England has been 
very great, 230-1— Recommendation of n plan for opening the Company 's treasury m 
London and Canton for money against bills upon India, by which they might command 
money to a large extent and cilcct tlieir remittances upon fair terms, 23&I, 238C, 
2383— —Combinations of merchants would be improbable, and almost, from their CTcat 
number, impossible, against the Company m Inaia, 2335, 23GG, 237 0 ' I he Com* 
pany, if not traders, ■would always be nnlo to effect their remitlnnces on fair terms, 
2373— The Company should altogether abandon tJieir trade to nnd from India, 
and carry on no trade from India to China, 237-1— -But the trade from China to 
London ought to be left m their hands, or great risk, will be run of losuig it altogether^ 
2376, 2380 ^ ■*» «» 

State of Ceylon, the Goiemnicnt retain the monopoly of the cuiDamon trade , the 
trade is loaded with duties , the people are subject to forced 1-ibour under the Dutch 
law , upon the whole it is the worst colonial goiemnicnt under Ujs «uii, 2381 

The remittances made by tbe Company to this country for the purpose of paying 
pensions and allowances to retired servants, and other political charges, might perhaps 
be made in India , tbe change would be attended by great diQicuIty and mcomenience, 

[Third Examination J— Combination of tho merchants at Bombay is precluded, as 

the revenues of Bombay do not meet the expenses of the Goiemment, 2396 ■'H'® 

Company should abandon their trade with India altogether, on contbtion of retaining 

the tea trade entirely, 2387 ^The character of the Chinese and their government 

being an impediment to free trade, 2391 ^Effects likely to be produced on the 

money market by the Company remitting entirely m bullion, supposing them to have 
given up all trade with India, 2394— Bullion remittances could at all times be effected, 
2404—-— No combination of merdiants could subject tho Company to any greater 

expense than remitting m bidlion, 2400 ^The Company, on abandoning their trade, 

should also give up their monopobes on opium and salt, 2409 The same revenue 

as IS now raised from these articles might be procured through the medium of increas- 
ing customs and trade, 2411,2441,2453 import duties might perhaps be raised 

ui^or a more liberal Govemmeiit, 2416 And an excise duty cn salt, opium, and 

tobacco, managed as in this country, would be far less objectionable than the present 
monopoly, and British ships might then be loaded with salt to India, 2417 -Anim* 
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portatlou of salt from Madras to'Bengal would cause a return trade k rice from Bengal, 
•24-23 Salt is now raised by the monopoly 800 to 1,000 percent, beyond the ex- 

• penses of production, 2425 -—-Tlie present method of procuring salt at the mouth of 

’the Ganges is most oppressive to the natives of India, 2422, 2426 Worse than 

slavery in tJie IVest-Indies, 2428 The intercbange of rice and salt between Madras 

anfl ‘Bengal has greatly ftiminished, on account of the heavy duty on salt in ' Bengal, 
f which amounts to prohibition, 2438. 

. There is no general difficulty in obtaiiung licenses to reside in India ; at the same 
f time, all restrictions ought to he removed consistently with the well-being of the 
Government, 2440, 2442, 2443— The unrestrained admission of strangers to India 
would not be agreeable to the natives, 2444— —Pew would be able to go the distance, 
yetjuiring capital, 2444— -The capital of India has not been increasing; they are 

• over-taxed, hoth the agriculture and internal commerce, 2446— —Circular from the 

• Finance Committee, signed W. H. Bannermao, Official Secretary, stating the intention 
‘of the Government to tax copper, iron, lead, spelter, and tin, with an import duty of 

TO per cent., 244S The stamp-tax was iomoscd in Calcutta in 1827, and has 

created much dissatisfaction in India, 2454 ^I’he tax was resisted in hladras and 

Bombay, and not persisted in, 2455 India is now over-taxed, 2457-— — Good effect 

'resulting from the 6rm conduct of the Factory at Canton resisting the demands of the 
.Chinese government, 2458 ; and see Appendix 11.— •Memorials, dated 31st IMarcfa 
1831, addressed to the Lords CommUstoners of the Board of Trade, upon the subject 
'of the reduction and modifications of the duties on East-India goods, 2459. 

Forbes, Sir C. See .Tai’a. 

Forbes onrf Co. See Government of India* 

Fort Gloster 1 The qnly estate in India held by a European in his onnname. Bracken 
1235—— Granted by Warren Hastings to Mr. Lambert, Bracken 236— —Principally 
nee lands. Bracken 238. 

Fraud. Peculation is carried on to a far greater extent atnong^ Natives tlian European 
servants of tlje East-India Company j the conduct of the few Europeans is an exception 
to the rule; the exception with Natives is when they do not peculate, Sinclair 4418, 
4422. 

See Monopoly. 

Fraser. , See Java. i * 

Free Mariners. See Mariners. 

Free Mariners' Indentures ; Cost of, for permission to reside m India, Rickards 2783. 

Free Merchants' Indentures ; Cost of, for permission to reside in India is £27. IOj. 

Jiickards 2783. i 

Free Ports. See Ouiports. ' ' 

Free Traders. Statement of rates of fees received at tlie East-India House. See First 
‘Appendix. 

Free Trade. See Trade 6. ! . ' 

FreigAt. In 1814, freight from Calcutta was £25 a ton; has been as high as fifty 

guineas a ton ; is now as low as 15s., Gordon 399 ‘Mfect of liigh and low freights 

on merchandize, Gordon 400— Freiglit to India at present £2 to £"3 per ton ; from 
India on dead wel£ht£4; on light goods £3to£u, iZfcAarrfs 2703— -Freights 
paid by the Company in 1789-1790 to India, £26 and PJ? j to China, P2i, Rickards 
2707.' See accounts in First Appendix. 
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Frejich, arc m tradr mtli Indii, Fmekeu S"". 

French Jhrlllemeiilr in Iniha ‘hc Pontlteherry 

Furl llic intuM of India uvs \crj litde cmI n< fuel, llrnel tn 331 - Tlie) gpnerallj 
burn woml in Uio lower provinces, and cow.dimjtnatlc into cnl^es in tlic «j>|>er pro 
vinrcs, JlrncJLen 33*i — Vnee of wood at Calcutta i» sixteen nipees for one bumlml 

mauiKh, or for 8,0(X)lb» , llraeteH 33“ 

ruudj East ItwUa Companj lute been lalclj borrowinj monct at fiie per cent in 
Imiia, Fracken SGTi Xifd reiniUiii" I t^jclj li> England, Bracken M7 


G. 

Oan^ nabbrriet ^coZ>froi/y 

Gililtr, Dr of Alunedabad, had a large piece of land giten luni for experiments in pro 
diicmg cotton of nn improved growlli, die sclieme failnl, Jtitehie I J/l 

Gisborne, Malthrir (\nal)sis of liis I*iidti>c< )--*^\ os enga>:eil from I81b to 1S29 m 
eonimerenl pursuits m Indn, Hid eierj opptrtminj of olisemng the course 

of fn'c tndi. in India, W* » •IMiicli ocra<ionet! o irrj 'griat ilcnnnd for Bntisli 
manufactures, cottons, woollens, and tnclals, lOCC— — lltlunis were made in cofTi-e, 
sugar and nr-e, lOCtJ T lie i»en«.intra of Jara were in a better eonditirn, geiirnilh 
speahiii^ til m the peasantry of Bcicol, IC01 -— U nges ben g nrarlj double in Jara, 
lOOG— *l1ic ciirrcnt com of Jaia is Dutch tnoiic}, llX)"— ~i raicllmg b} dawh lii 
Calcutta, « \peii«o of, 101 1— Proii«ions wen not furiudinl gratiiitoud}, 1015 ■— 
Siatemcnl of the articles importetl to Indu for Uie ncral purpn<es of trade, and the 
usual return cargoe*, 101*< - T lie first import of cotton lwi«t look thee 1823, 
and in 1821 about I20 000lbs weight wen miporlisl, 1021— *— In 18-*'', about 
1,000 OOOlbs, 1022 Kind of twist i»ni»cipall} consumed, the maclunirj used Ij 
the intiics continues thesamcasformerf), 10 J2— Iji^hdi cotton iiiaiiufacturecannol 
haie matenalli interfered with Indian, ns the quaiitilv imjonw!, in eomparwon witli 
the consumption, is verj small, 103** — — \\ etuers m Indi i do not confine their ocni* 
patioii to wealing onl}, tlicv are bI*o ngncultunsts oiid fishermen 1015— —Cotton, 
sdtpetre, ncc, sugar, indigo, silk, cofiee, pepper, hr die and shell lac, aix the pnn 
cipal returns from India, 1017-- — Colton couhl not bt eaported from India to tins 
countrj unless screwed by Cnglidi inacbiner}, lOV) ■-Ikn^al coltrn h much ii fenor 

to llie lowest kind of American, 10 >2 In shortness of staple, and being truch more 

dirtj , lOid— Brazil cotton Ins been succcosfuU) introduced and cultivated in India, 
and sold in England for 1* o lb , when Bengal cotton was !i/ , 1055.^ 31ic qiiantitt 
of sugar Ins increased, but not matenall^, from the imperfect mode of mamifacturi, 
1057— Ihngal «tigar is cou«iderably uderior to that nianufactuml m Cluna and 

Siam 10G3 Bice Ins become an artide of much grealtr commerce since the mven 

tion of macbincrj m this countrj to free it from the husk after arrival here, lOGG 

Tlie export from Calcutta has been five times as much m the last three sears as it was 
preiiouslj, lO&S 

Indigo was first imported from Iniba forty years ago , but Ins non increased to an 

eUtnt which supersedes all other mdigoos, 1072 Lac dye was first discovered hv 

some Indians who were m the interior of tire country m India, 1075 Stick lac is 

the gum with the insect, or cf the lusect, m it, from ivlucb lac dj c is made, 10/6 

Lac dye is pnncipalJy used for dyeing scarlet cloths, 10;9- jlntl is now u«ed 

instead of cochineal, 108(> The pnncipal obstacle to the extension of commercial 

intenmuisc with India « the want of xotums, and the bad quditj, generally, of the 
products of India, 1084— Free trade, notwitlistanding the fluctuations, must on the 
whole have been profitable, from the great increase which has taken place, lOS** 
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No license is necessary to reside in Java, but a passport is required on travelling index 

into the interior, 1092~— At Calcutta the expense of a license amounts to fifteen — 

gumeas, 1100— Tiiey are seldom refused, but on application for a person to assist GO\ — GOK 
in witness’s counting-house a license nas refused, on the ground that there nere not 
sufficient reasons specified for his residence in India ; subsequently tlio license n is 
granted, llO'J— - — On some occasions difficulties havo occurred in procuring passports 
tor females, even when their husbands are m India, 1113— ^Licenses, though seven 
guineas for Europeans, are only £2 each for persons bom in Intha desiring to return, 

1114 Per&ons maj he sent home from India, but instances rarclj occur, 112 0— • — 

Provisions orders are not given in Bengal, whatcier are wanted are usually procured 
at friends’ houses, 113 0 — -- T he cotton country in Bengal is several hundred miles 
from Calcutta, II M - - T he mode of cultivation is generallj defective , different seed, 
and frequent changing, are mucli wanted, 1137-— Twist, principally used in Calcutta, 
has never been introduced successfully furtlier than two iiundred nmes, 1139— — Die 
poorer orders weiring a commoner manufacture, 1140 

The machinery by nbich tlie Indians male sugar is of the lowest dcscnption pos 
sihle , description of construction, and manner of working, 1143— TlieEast-India 
Company neither cirrj on their mercantile transactions witii advantage to themselves 

or others, 114C ^Because all commodities in which they interfere were driven up to 

unprofitable rates, and tlicir monopolj stopped all private trade m others, 1147' 

Particularly (he evport of silk from India, 1148— 'fhej also enjoy the monopoly of 
opium, and the salt monopoly, 1149— —Permission to i vport raw products of India 
to China would grcatl) facilitate the means of making remittances from India to Eng 
land, 1133— At present there arc 3,000,000 or4,()00.000 dollars annually remitted 
from China to India, HOC— At the same time the Americans import largo quaii 
titles of silver into Cluna, 1138— nic cottons of India arc very durable, and their 
muslins of ver) soft texture, IICO— Iho natives of India make indigoupon the Euro- 
pean plan, but still very mfenor to tliat mode by Europeans, from want of proper 
attention, 1170 

In 1815 the importation of Biitish goods was 800 000 yards, and m 1830 about 
43,000,000 yards, 1173— Tlic 4,000,000 pounds weight of twist havo deprived the 

Indians of an immense labour in spinning, 1 174- -the sale of British minutactures in 

India would be greatly increased by the iniprovemenls of the exports, sudi as sugar 

andcotton, 1177 Biitish manuhetures pay a duty of two and a half pdr cent on 

importation into Calcutta, 1185 The duty paid on all Indian produce here is very 

higli, 1186 Bills issued by the Company bcariug interest of five percent answer, to 

them, all (be purposes of cash, 1194 

Gonatea. See Silk, 4 

Gordon, Peter (Analysis of his Evidence).— Had resided in India since 1810, and 

visited several parts of the Continent, 374 Opening the trade with Indn has 

greatly extended the commerce of the world, 388 At Calcutta free trade has 

uyuied the re-export trade, but increased the import and export trade, 390— The 

shipping interest of Calcutta has suffered by the operang of tlie trade, 39G 

Owing to the competition of British shipping, 397— In 1814, freight from Calcutta 
was as high as £25, and has been known to be as high as fifty guineas , it is now as 
low as 15 j , 399 — —The effect high freights liad on trade generally, particularly the 
cotton wool trade, 400 Effect of free trade on Calcutta shipping, 403 

Arms and ammunition are supplied to the Company's ports by application to the 

arsenals of the Company, 404- Private uidividuaU not being allowed to export 

arms, 405 Tile Americans therefore have the trade in their hands on the west 

coast of Sumatra, at Siam, and Cochm China, 407—— Both Europeans and Natives 
have been benefited by the free trade, 41 0 -- — I ndia has received speltei for consunip- 
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lion, and non imporU £i, 000.000 stcrlin<r m cotton jnccc coo*l» from England, wIjiIp 
fonncrl) slio cxjioricd Uw name nmoirnt to 1 onilon. 111— AndUie coiifumptimi of 
IJntisli cotton K incrcnauj" m India, Ilti— — Mnni new conimoditiMliaicbctnixported 
from India fitico free trnfe commenced, c'pccinll} lac dje, jnddj, ni d stick he *113 

Ikiiiea tin lias nlso become an ctport, Ilf—— 'liicrc w no gf o»i linrboiir along 

die CoTomindil Coiwl, Flic farnicr* nl Mndfis nrc xvorse efi than the coulcys 

at Cilculta, I2I— At Ramiiid three itont men and file women work from sunrise to 
iimsctfordd ndij, liih— —Metlioil of lei’jmg the iliitj on fiili at Hamind, 131—- 
'Ilie pcaniitry at Madras ore iniicli worst, oil than tlio<o at Ceylon, lJ-1—— Famines 
and gcuixitics nro frctpienl at Midn» from drought, IJO 

iSilure of the commcrci d intercourv? cirned on between the Ihngal and Madras 
presidencies, 43'.^— Injurious effects <f the inonopdy of salt in Ilongal, llO — —And 
Madras, 117— 'tern of police used to pTcsctsc the salt monnjKjly at Madras, 11*^ 

Uiiicli IS 1 coiisidcnblc expense, from nliicli llieloist Indn Company denre no 

benefit, 1 il— lint it is kept up to present ihi iiitrndnctirn of Madras salt tuDenga), 
453 — Shipping at Madras is iiyiirra by tbe salt mono] oly , 15-1— Madras is partly 
dependsnt on Ihiigal for a supply of food, I /)•— Nolwiihsianding the high duty, it 
wovdd pay to export salt from th s coimtfy, l&j --Muse it rock sallcnn be imported 
into Cihutta, l(x>— — In case of the motmptly being abolished, a great supply of salt 
V. ouUl be scut to ludix from Bnslol and Ln erp lol , If>7— Hie iiuecnnfy of persons 
niid I roperty is a great inipesimient to the growlli of tnde m India, 10*3— ’Ditficulty 
of niUrtonrsc omng to transit duties, 173— Iiyiinons (ffivts oflieiiy cij«tom hens* 
chirges, 477— — I’llotsge rales are scry beny at Cairntm, but on the ( oromandcl 
Coast, where there is no nier,lliere are no pil itsge dues, and the nnehorogc expense w 
nioilerate, h'*— .IheroismiiehuniitrssiTy dihy mpissinglhesen customs, »M— 
'i niiait d ities charged oo internal coimuerec , illegality of some of these charges, 

British iron cxporteil from om port to nnotlier of the Midras presidency is charged 
sixteen per cent ad rn/orm duty , illegahty rf the clnm, |‘j 7— *’Ihe s\slcin of 
customs differ at 3Iahbar aisl Camra from Itiat which | mails m the other ( artf of 
the iircsideiicy of Madras, SOI— nierearc twenty nnc eiiMom tialions at Mndiira, 
and eaeli of Uie«e has fire inferior mettoo stations, winch an illegal establishments, 
'j07—Tliesc stations arc always famed to latwes, who cm) lot thiif rclatircs and 

dejiciidints under them, GOD Tlic londnct of tlie rcienui fimiers is the grossest 

possible towardsiiie natiTCs, 513— And tliei are nlways men of straw, and m cases 
of dcfalcxlion lure often nrored not north a sfniling, 515— T lie sea customs are not 

famiwl, 517 Custom liouscestabhsbinoiitot Maduri, 533— The witness often paid 

duties illegally exacUd, anil rcceiieil no aderyu itt tfltr of remnneraliononrepmaiiing 

the case, 0_8^ \Uegrd infniigeniriil by the ConipToy’s officers of the public rtguh 

tions issued 111 India at the opening of tho tradi, idnutliiig Briluh staples duty free, 
53c>— Tlic great cause of llic distress of the natms on the Coromandel coast is the 
present rcienut si stem, 510 

'I'lic territory of Itladura depends cntirelr on being well ivntereil,wluch is principally 

accoroplidied by arliGcial means, 55U And the tanks for this purpose, which are of 

ancient cowsltuction and under tlie control of tbe GoTCTninent, arc in sery bad repair, 
5 j 5 Irrigation might be carnctl m India, hy a proper expenditure of capital and 
skill, to a miicli greater extent than it 13 now cirned, 5Gj — —It is particularly ncces 

sary fornce, and all grainis belter for being will watered, SGT Iho streams which 

fall from the Gimits are not properly economized, M7— — Slany improtcmeiils m 
irrigation migbtbe advantageously adopted in India whicli are practiswl in other conn 

tries, 5/3 Alothod of collecting the land ta\ in the district of Bamnail, winch 

amounts to one fourth of the dry cultivation and one half of the lands v» Inch command 
water, 573— The collection is made by instalrnents and exacted b\ means of tor 
ture, if necessary, 574— Bad effects of this system on the ryots, 576— The tax 
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mthe kingdom of Ramnad is a permanent zemimlary assessment, 577*— -Present 
wretched state of the succession and government of Ranuiad, 578 — —Which is not a 
solitary instance of bad management, as many of the neighbouring kingdoms are in the 
same state, 581 

The revenue of Madura tmdei the natuc government was more productive, and the 
land better cultivated than at piesent, 583— —The settled revenue of Ramnad is 
liy.OOO star pagodas annuallj, 584— —Land in Bengal subject to the ta’ces would 
sell from ten to tnentv five years’ purcliase K7— Cloth, salt, and ehanks are the 

staple products of exportation from the 'hladras lemtoij, 594 ^The «alt is onlj 

exported to Bengal , 595— —The salt trade is entirely monopolised bj the East India 

Company, and no person may deal wholesale msalt, 597 Caramutfi is a mineral 

alkali produced at Madras, hut of too weak a qtiahtj for exportation to Europe, 599 

It is used at Ceylon for the manufacture of soap, and the puiposts of washing, 

G02 ^Ihere is a considerable export of soap to all parts of India from Tranquebar, 

604— Cotton and indigo are both exported from Madras, the latter principally from 
Pondicherry, 605— -Different modes of manufacturing indigo in Bengal and JVfadras, 
008— The Company’s investment of -cotton is procured at Madras by means of 
commercial residents. Oil — —In 1823 their investment wras 8,000 bales, 615— - I he 
manufacture of sugar and indigo cannot be beneficially carriwl on under the present 
system of land tax, C19 

In the Madras Presidency the Company’s cotton hgent gets £5,000 commissioi^er 
annum, which chaise is eaciusne of carriage and freight and packing, 622— -They 
are allowed to carry on trade on their pnvate account, 023— And sometimes charge 
as high as fifteen per cent , 625— hde a similar charge at Calcutta is two and a 
half per cent , at JIadras, five per cent, CSC— The cochineal of Madras is very 
inferior as compared with the insect of Mexico, 634— Cochineal is a finer red dye 
than lac dye, (xJ6— The Company are not good traders, 042 — -There are no Bn 
tish merchants at Madura, Tanjore, or Tinncvellj, 643— The mdigo planters of 
Bengal are a g^eat advantage to the country, 647— —At Madras and Bombay the laws 
against the settlement of strangers are stneter than at Calcutta, 648— Passporfs for 
tidvcllingm India are most vexatious regulations, 65 2— -In consequence of these 
regulations, the witnesswas imprisoned and marched to Madun, and imprisoned for 
two months 661— -'Narrative of the above transaction, 602-^— And causes of the 

dispute which led to the above result, 691 Uses to which chank shells are applied, 

y04 Madras cotton is valued at lOO rupees per candy , but Tinnevelly and Ram- 

iiad cotton at 120 rupees per candy , 709 All Europeans travelling in India are 

obliged to be furnished with a passport, 7 1 1 — — F rom 1796 to 1802 Ceylon was 

governed bv the East India Company., 717 State of the administration of justice 

m Ceylon, 720 

[S cond Examination ]— Forced residence of natives of India in their vilhges, where 

they are forced to cultivate for the Company on their own terms, 726 Only man 

nerm which they can quit, even for a day swork, 731 The system of forced resi 

deuce extends to Bengal Case of ten ryots who had left their employ, and were 

woikiug for the Island of Saugur Company, 736 Generally speaking, the Com 

pany are under advances to their workmen, or allege themselves to be so, 741 Case of 

tliree chank divers atAttaiicurry,743 — —Alleged methods used to force natives to become 
ry ots of the East India Company by forced loins, 758— —Heavy silk duties on the 
export Uion of sdk from Bengal to Aladras 7b — Landsin Aladras cannotby law be 
held by any British subject, 77o — —Death of Mr Thackeray in attempting to collect the 
revenues, 77 ^— — System of colonization encouraged at Ceylon, 781— The greatest 
bar to the settlement of colonists is the liberty ot the government to ship off or im 

pnson without habeas corpus, 783 State of the Presitlency of Pondicherry and the 

d strict of Karical, 785—^ — The French and all foreign temtones are m a much 
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better state than the En^bsh settlements, 787 The French have considerably 

improved Pondicherry, 78b— The Dutch settlements are also -well administered 

ygj There are few rich native families, as wherever wealth is known to exist, 

it IS seized by the revenue officers of the East India Company, 794 \nd 

torture is resorted to when tlie owner of riches refuses to deliver up his property, 796 

——Cruelty of the revenue peons, 797 Unavailing representations to the Madras 

government, 800 

The roach and bridges in the p^ov^DCe of Madras are in a bad state None exist 

beyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 803 ^The nveis are crossed by 

means of raftsofspht bamboo and earthen pots, which are very insecure, 804 Im 

mense sums are annually expended by the Irrigation Board, 806 ^The large tank at 

Ratnnad is a mere dam of mud across a torrent, 806 — ^ — And is of very ancient 

construction, 809 The teppacolom or tank at Madura is a work of native con 

stroction and so substantially huilt as to require no repair, 810 ^Unhealthmess of 

Saugur Island, 813 — -Ten lacs of rupees have been expended by private individuals 
111 clearing the jungle, 814— — Great fertility of the island, the soil is rich loam, to the 

depth of twenty feet SI 7 The cotton grown on the Company s territory is the 

worst that comes to the British market, 818— — The eptton produced in the islands of 
Seychelles and Bourbon IS the finest in theworld, 819— — Badness of the machinery 

used m India for cleaning cotton 824 The Indians arc not prejudiced against the 

use of machinery , the Hindoos buy all their food from the strand mills at Calcutta, 
828-^At Travancore Messrs Beaufortand Co have attempted to grow a cmnamon 
estate , but the uncertainty under which property is held is an insuperable bar to con 
siderable improvement, 830— •Tinnevelly cotton is the best next to Seychelles «ind 
Bou'bon, 83o— Statement of disputesbetneenthe Rladras government as to thelevy 
ingduties ongoods removed by the witness 851— — Statement concerning the arrest 
and detention of the witness for residingat Ramnad in ]827> without licenses from the 
East India Company, 883 

{Third Examination ■}— Opimon of the Advocate General of Bengal, stating Oiat a 
British subiect cannot be impleaded by another British subject in any of fhe country 
courts, 941— Statement of leasons which induced the witness not to proceed against 
the officers of the East India Company who detained his person and levied duties on 
his goods, 942 DifTerent causes oi dilute between the witness and the East India 
Company, 951— Evd effects of the present sjstein of purveyance for Europeans in 
India, 9o4— A tariff is published of the price at which natives must supply pro 
visions, but the payment of which is after evaded by the Government officers, 955 

— — Mussclman villages are exempt from supplyuig food at the tariff prices, 963 

hlagistrates and. officers, both cml and military, generally travel free of expense, 968 

-Population of Madura, 1,000,000 976 The general system of tariff charges 

fall dreadfully heavy on tlie poorest classes A few of the principal inhabitants of a 
village may gam, as trades ore dinded into guilds, and the heads are better paid 
than the rest 979— -As th^ manage the business by arranging the payment ot tlie 

under contributors, 984 ^Travellers would experience the greatest difficulty m 

getting supplied, were it not for these arrangements, as the natives would not only 
relucLmtlj sell, but wdluigly allege after the departure of a traveller tliat they had 

received no remuneration for goods supplied 987 Provisions are seized by force 

if refused, 988— A revenue officer is always enabled to travel free of expense, cither 
nauvo or European, 991 But not out of their own district, 992 

Table contaiiung the Neinck prices and the market value, 1199 Difference be 

tween tlic market and tariff prices, 120G 

[I ourth ExamiiiatiOR ] — Mistakes m former evidence rectified, 2092 State of the 

currency in India at the time of the emperor Ackbar, 2094 Gold and silver nere 

both corned at that period, but not circulated at any fixed rate, but nt any market price 
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they n'ould fetch, 2096 Tlie first English coin nas at Bombay, a copper corn; the 

Company afterwards copied tlic Mogul’s rupee 'of the Surat Mint, 2103— — A mint 
^7as first established in Calcutta in 1757, Where the nqiees were struck bearing the 

Moorshedabad impression, 2104 The Company were authorized, under restrictions, 

to coin in India,' 210j — ' — These regulations are broken through-by the Company, 

although illegal by the law of England, 2108 ^Aheratioiis made at different times jn 

' the currency of the Company’s states in India, 2110 Proportionate value of gold to 

silver, 2112 Diff*erent denominations of rupees in circulation in India, 2113- 

Gold and silver are in the same alloy at all (he presidencies as Tower of London gold 
coin, 2116 — —Necessity of great attention to. the circulating medium in India, 2118 

^There arc flints in Bengal,' Madras, and Bombay, 2120~Besides those in the 

Nizam, Kingdom of Oude, and Mahratta states, which are under the management of 
the East-India Company, 2121— Money for Ituha would be better and more cheaply 

executed in this country, 2123 And the natural operations of commerce would 

supply the metals for the purpose, 2131—— As England and Europe would be mutu- 
ally supplied with specie as they happened to have a demand for'them, 2136 — — 
Expenses and cliargeS incurred on shipments of bullion from one presidency to another, 
2141 — —There should be one gener^ cohnme for India,^ and (hat coinage should be 
stmek in this country, 2142- ^Before the Company coined in India, there was a uni- 

versal standard, the Delhi standard ; the exchanges between the presidencies are now 
formed upon an arbitrary principle, the will of the Coropai^, for the convenience of 

their accounts' 2144 Two-shilling pieces wooW become current as a rupee ; the 

sicca rupee is heavier ; the Madras rupee is lifter than two shillings, 2151— —The 
weight of the Madras and Bombay rupee is fifteen-sixteenths of the C^cutta rupee, and 
their touch is exactly the same, 2152— —Banking establishments would be among the 
first enterprizps of Europeans iu India, if they were permitted to settle freely, 2153 
——■ T heir establishment would be extremely beneficial to India, 2154— There are 
countrybankers, natives, all oyerIndia,2155—— At Bombay there isno bank; at Madras, 
one, the Company’s ; at Calcutta, five, in one of which the Company hold one-fifth 
share, 2157— 'l''h€ Company’s bank is a chartered bank under Act of Parliament, 
2158— The shares of tne chartered bank were 5,000 ropees; are now double that 
amount, and have been higher, 2101— —Hie original stock was half a million sterling, 
2163 — —The notes of the bank are received throughout Calcutta as cash, and also by 

the government, 2166 At Jladras notes are not taken by the government with a 

view to keep the specie in the country, 2171 ^There are about half a million ster- 
ling of bank notes in circulation throughout India, 2173 India could immediately 

employ £50,000,000 sterling, if banks were on the same footing they are in England, 

•2174 Tlie natives m fniiia would have confidence in Europeans from the protection 

they receive from the Government of England; the natives being liable to be ruined 
by any act of the'Company’s officers, without appeal. ' 

[Fifth Examination.J — Corrections of former evidence relative to the power exer- 
cised by the Company in coining, 2177 Hie government paper is ill executed, 2178 

■ Evil consequences on the trading community of (he irregular method of the £«sf- 

India Company in managing the debt of India, 2180 Conduct of the Company to 

tliG firm of Baretti, 2183—— Unfair controul used by the Company in managing the 
interest of money, which is attended with fluctuations very prejudicial to the com- 
munity in general, 2188' Itwould be a very great advantage'if the whole of the 

Company’s debt was managed in England to the commercial interest of India ; the 
debt amounts to £42,000,000 sterling, 2197— —And could be managed by the Bank, 

or the East-India Company, or the Government, 2200. -If the debt were reduced 

from five to four per cent, the saving would be half a million, 2201 - - Plan for effect- 
ing a transfer of the debt from India to London, 2202— Winch would strecglhen the 

connection between the countries, 2203 Seve^ investigations have taken place, each 

one lowering the number of natives holding stock inthe Indian debt; a tenth is perhaps 
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held by iho natnc*!, Bills of extlioii^e would be a better mode of remittance 

for the l^t Indii ComjMiiij than trading' , private trade being belter managed tliaii 
the Company's commerce, *^213— Iho Company fixes its rate of Exelnngcat tnentj. 
tliree pence, and will not deviate from it , they do not put their bills to auction as Hu 
Majesty 8 bilU arc in the Colonies, 2215— —'Ihe goicriiment iii India now grant 

bills of exchange on mwirvwtx cargoes, ‘iiVG Che Compawy -pas coin as th*. 

soctintj of the cargo, and hill of lading, and is repaid in eom in London, 2218— » .. 
V\ hen the Company jxiTch'V'*© nicrclmdiie, vt oficn nsis wv price , cotton did, when, a 
few years since, the Coinpiny began to remit from Culciitta, the interference of the 
East'India Company was xety prejudici it to tfie Mactras houses of iigeucj , 22'2S— — 
Tlic same cOccts VTould not have taken place if prnutc traders liad invested to the 
sime 8100001,2229— The condition of tlio weavers in Iiidi-i is that of persons con 
stantly m debt, uidcr ndvnnces from theCompany, and it is Uieir system to keep them 
so, 2iJ2 ’-Steam engines line been introduced into India by Ciiropcaas for various 
useful purposes, ‘2233— ~ — '1 he ji iper niatuifacliireil in India is \ cry bad, 223-1— —1 here 
arc extensirc (lourmdls at Culculla, 2235— —Tlic want of vvuttraiul fuel arc great 
drawbacks to the successful application of niachiiicry, 2211 —M ages at Calcutta , a 
Iliiiduo carjicnter sixpence, a Chinese tvvropence, a European six sltilhngs per diem, 
2212 — Agrieiillurc is the most natural occupation to Indians, 2252— Ricc is now 
largely exported to Ei^land from India m tlie husk, 2253— —Mr Duncan established 
a factory for iron at Cossimbuiar, which sunk at his death, 2251)— —At llamiud, 
Indian iron is sold at a hijicr price than British or Swedish , it is very pliable, but 
expensive, 225S 

Gorernmtnt of Ceylon Sec Ceylon 

Government of India Evil conscr|iieiice3 arising from the Disl India Company sustain 
the double character of nverchawts and adnuinstrators of Government, i’oroe* 2316, 
2317.2322« Large capiialists could not enter Uie market on the same footing, 
because the weight of the Conipanx os sovereigns lus a great mfluecvco on natives, 
1 orbea 2322, 2323— Disinterested support received by tlic gorernment of India 
from the Bombay merchants, Forbes and Co , and Bruce, Fawcett and Co , during 
the wars m India, from 1803 — ISO), Vorbre ‘233.1, ‘233G, 2352— Prohibition of the 
Directors to tho government in India giving niiy support to merchants m case 0 l emcr 

geiicy, rorbes 2330 ^Tlic Company entered on liicir present charter with that feel 

ing strongly expressed, Forbet *233(> Ihe government of India would be letter 

conducted if tlie sovereign power oflndia was enlirtly debarred from any competition 
111 trade, Forbes 2345, 2347, blevart 250S— Tlie prohibition by law of the East 
India Company carrying oii trade would bo a great beneht to the government oflndia, 
Foriei 2352— —The EasUindi i Company should altogether abandon their trade to 

and from India, and carry ou no trade from India to Cluna, Por6f», 237 1 How far 

the expenses of Government may bo reduced m Comibatoor, Svlhtan 5!8S Reform 

of taxation, and administration of justice, m India, are the tirst necessities of the conn 

try, Rickards 2798 Such an irre^onsible powei as that of removing subjects from 

a country without responsibility should not be vested m the hands of any govemment 
whatever, Rickards 2801— Evil tffects of the regulation, Rickards 2b0*2— — Im 
provemeut of natives encouraged by the governments at the difierent presidencies, 

Rickards 2809 Enl coustijucnces of the Company intcrfcnng as sovereigns m the 

internal trade ot tlieir dominions, Rickards 284G—— Great expense of tho present 
government of India, jSalhrtrnSOdO— Petitions of the Christian Hindoos, Parsecs and 
Mahoraedans, and others, natives of the East Indies, and inhabitants of the Inland of 
Bombay, ptaymg that tlvey may be ^teiawely adimtted into tie principal offices of 

government, p 825, 82? Opinion of native inliabitants regarding the existing form 

m government, and its adnumstraJors, Jvativo and European See Rarnmohm Rou^tn 
I trst Appendix — —State of feeling of the nativ es of India to the government of the 
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Bntuh, Chaplin 5299— Enl effects of British goremment 6f India, Chaplin 5301 index 

-Am belief bein^ instilled into natives of the superiority of Parliament oier the — 

East India Company must tend to bring them into contempt, and make their power GKA — HOM 
questionable, SmifA 5575— -Mischiefs likely to result from natives drawing the dis 
tinction between the Company s power and the Kings Government, Smith 5582— 

The natives of Bombaj hai e a complete knowledge of the distinction owing to the 
institutions of the King s Courts, Smith 5587— Tlie feeling of India is to submit to 
the ruling power , they would not care whether it was King or Company, Smith 5597. 

Statements of the claims of the East-India Company, and of credits daimed by His 
Majesty s Government on account of supplies furmshed, and c'spenscs incurred on 
various accounts. See JTirst y/ppenchr 

See also CourU o/ *^Nstice Juttice, Administration of hand Reienne hlccenve 
Trade 

Gram A large trade earned on in, with the Isle of France from Bengal, Srachen 50 

Is exported from Calcutta , and salt Is imported from the Coromandel Coast as a 

return cargo, Gordon 439 Is one“of the principal products of the district of 

Madura Gordon 551 

Grotetk of Silk, See Silk, 5 

Guzzerai See Cotton 


Ifal/eas CorpM How far anj security partakm;' of the nature of habeas corpus could 
bo introduced into India, Sullivan 5068— — Tnere is no reason why they should not 
have the habeas corpus where the natives have long beeu accustomed to the English law. 
Smith 5610— Ramraohun Roj s opinion See itrst Appendix 

Harm, Mr See Indo Bntonr 

Hastings, Warren See Reienue 

Helena, St ^ Expenses of, formerly charged Iq the commercial account of the East 

India Company, Xangton 2836 General state of receipts and disbursements at, 

extracted from the accounts laid before (he Committees of Secrecy of the House of 

Commons, 1773, 1782, Langton 2899 Annual revenue and charges of, for tlie 

year 1781 2 to 1791 2 inclusive , also the same for the jear 1792 3, Xnn^ton 2904 

Large amount of difference the alteration of the raetliod of charging Bencoolen 

and St Helena supplies has made m the territorial branch, Langton 2921 

Hemp The failure of sun hemp plantations m the hands of the government of India, 

Rickards 2810 Failure of hemp plantations in tlie Island of Salsette, Rickards 

2312 

Hides , Are a staple article of export from Java, Madame 160j 

Hindoo Lawyers See Courts of Justice, 4 

Hindoos , Are small and weakly people, and very short lived, Gordon 547 

Petition of the Hindoos, Parsees, and Mahomedans, natives of the East Indies, and 

inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p 82o ^Petition of Christians, Hindoos 

Parsees, Mahomedans, and Jews, natives of His Majesty s territories in India, and 
mliabitants of the Island of Bombay, p 827 
See also Natives of India 

Home Bond Debt See Debt 
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Homicide See Justice, AdmimstratiOQ of 

Hondees See BatJs, 3 Exchange, 1 ‘ 

Hong Merchants Causes of the crabarrassments of Hong merchants, Ploxtden 3629 
— ‘—^Manner in which the Hong merchants settle the claims of foreigners tljrough the 

East India Company, Plowden 3636 ^Method of Hong merchants in setthngtheir 

accounts with foreigners, Ptonden 3640— Failure of Manhop and Chunqua, Plotcden 

3642 Onginal reasons of the responsibility of Hong merchants for each other $ 

debts PloKden 3G47 ^Hong merchants arc generally liberal merchants, Ploicden 

3651 Payments made by Hong merchants to tlie European creditors of file bank 

nipt Hongs, together with the government duties of Manhop, m January 1829, P/oic 

den 3653 Arrangements made with Americans, in 182B, with respect to trading 

through Hong merchants or otliers, Plonden 3654 
See also papers m Ptrst and Second Appendices 

Hong Kong Bay See Shipping 
Hiirripaitl, S«eSdA,4 


I 

Imports 

1 Generally 

Imports and exports of Calcutta for the fifteen years ending 1827 28, Bracken 13 
-^Cotton piece goods and tnist, metals, spelter, and woollens, are largely unported 
to Calcutta from England, Bracken 17, Gisborne 1000 

Statement of the articles imported to India for the general purposes of trade, and 
the usual return cai^oes, Gisborne 1018— First import of cotton twist took place in 
1821, and in 1824, about 120,000lbs weight were imported, in 1828, about 
4 000,000lbs , Gisborne 1021— Principal exports from Calcutta, Bracken 49, 
Gtilorne 101 8— The principal obstacle to the extension of commercial intercourse 
with Infha is the want of returns, and the bad quality generally of the products of 

India, Gisborne 1084 In 1815, the importalion of British goods into India ivas 

800,000 yards, and m 1830, about 45,000,000 yards, Gisborne 1173 ^British 

manufactures pay a duty of per cent on importation into Calcutta, Gisborne 

1185 

The pnncipal articles of import from Great Bntain are woollens, metals, cotton, 
and cotton yam, Ritehe 1229— — Account stating the exports of British manufactures 

to Calcutta and Bombay 1820 30, EUehie 1237 Importation of silk from Persia 

to Bombay increased amazingly between 1816 and 1830, Jlitchie 1266— Cotton from 
India was first unported into England 1791, United States cotton 1791, Craic/urd 

1868 In 1827, 294,3101bs of American cotton were exported, and the ralue 

29,350,545 Spamsh doll-irs, Crax^urd 1869 In 1827, 68,411, OlSlbs of cotton, 

the value of wlucU would be £1,068,922, was exported to British India, Craicfnrd 1870 

Statement showing the quantity of silk shipped to Ei^land by the primfe trade, 

also the Company s investments, 1818 1828, showmg an increase of 35J per cent on 

the nnvate trade, and I7f on the Company s, ^’aimderr 2080 Great varieties of 

articles have been exported to India since free trade which were never shipped by the 
Company, Rickards 2753 _ ( 

2 ^mmenn 

For ten years, from 1794, exported from Bengal on an aierage £4W,357. Their 
‘■J’ports £3yO,GOG In six years, from 1802 3, the imports into Inia aieragcd 
£1 217,920, and their exports, £1,15*1,494 per annum In tliree years, frotn 180b 9, 
tlicir imports were £1,627,612, exports £1,705,814, Rickards 274S 
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3. Canton : , • , of Canton, carried on bjr different 

the tonnage employed. -See .... . 

4. Ceylon: ( ^ fn lieaw duties ; on rice from 50 to 75 

All goods imported into Ceylon ^ i exportatioX is also charged with duty, 

Kr;-245^’46£^“" 

from Ceylon, Stev:art 24G3. ^ , 

5. Java:' . j on 000 000 truilders, the exports to 18,000,000, 

. Tn 1828, the imports amounted to 20,0 * ^ f British manufactures took 

MnctL-ne'l672-^In 1823 ‘he 

place ; 6,000 cases of ^ .^.,1 hides, are Uic stap e articles of 

?ugar, rice, spices, tin, 1828, 24,0001bs. of inSigo nerc e.- 

: ;ri;ri«SBr =•, = 

lin^wns. ivorUi £100, dOO, Madame l62n. 

fanortsSch"ece.goods, provision, ; Exports, tortoischcll. niotbcr- 

of-pcarl, rlco, Madaine 1806. 

- — • " 

nant," Richards 2783. 

JxDico; 

1, Gertcra%.* , . roic.tfa BracAcn 49 : Gw&orne 1047— -Are- 

One of the principal eaports from ;.,a„nds a-year, BrackOt ^——Chiefly 

„ge exportation from Bcnpl about ^ j , 

smt to England ; consumption of 1 ranee i „ J , 5(3 There are from 300 to 

opcratloS^fitty-siv;“dlS‘’l“f"i;f„^cr5l--^M^ manufactured by natives mfe- 
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opcratlonof fifty-six ladigofaclones for s manufactured by natives mfe- 

4t)0 indigo factories in Bengal, BrmAcn ^ Principally culbvated 

. rlor to thatmadebyEur^eans. B * ^Description of the land best suited 

in Jessore.Kishnagur and Tirhoot, B«cA^ 1 r foreclose tbeir mortgages on indigo 

for indiTO, Bracken 158 ZlAS'”!',,*' "^XclJred by tlie Frencli in Pondicherry, 

factorlel Bracken 183 -Principally ■"“SS?— Different process of manu- 

Gordonmi “Ain COS-^TVe^naU^^ of Madras manufacture 

, faeluring in Bengal and Madras, Gordo,^ manufacture of mdigo cannot be 

‘mud indigo f”"’*™" T\?,„esci!t system of land-tax, Gordon 619 Was 

, benCficialfy carried on under ‘’l' P jmt has now increased to on ratent 

-first imported from India about f”'? 'I’oyo ^Natives of India make mdigo 

(■which supersedes aU other mdigoM, GisOoime I / attention, Oiebome 

ie European plan, but stdl very “°S„Xi«“lfi05i-— In 1828, 24,0001bs. 

, 1170 ^I»“*‘“S''“'‘f°.fl“S 9 ll> 0 «)lbs; height, and the export is 

of indigo were exporte.1. m '^29.1^-, f..»umr K n Chmese, Madame 1616 

!!!!!SKn irtaS- llfo 

■~Ai“£iKoS5tp”idirenti^ labour in its production, Cranfuri 1891 
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—About £2,400,000 worth of iiitlijjo comes to Calcutta, Crawfvrd 1893—-. 

Which realues m Europe about d(y,GOO,000, Cravifurd 1894 ^Beneficial effects 

resulting to the people of India from the cultivation of incligo being introduced, 
Cramfurd 1895 , 

See Assessment of Xnnd. 

2. Plantations • 

Failure of indigo plantations in tlic hands of the goiernment of India, Rickards 
2810 Improvements in native indigo plantations, litekards 2815 


3 Planters 

Are a very respectable class, liraeken 13G, 149 Their method of carrying on 

business and eatahlisbing the factories. Bracken 141 Usually coromence by bor 

rowing money of agency houses, Bracken 145 Causes of the great interest cliarged 

on loans to, Bracten 178 Residing at a distance from the chief station have been 

found useful lu settling disputes between natives, liraeken 344 Some gentlemen in 

the cml service recommend that mdigo planters, residing at distances from stations, 
should be recognized as arbitrators and ma^slrates. Bracken 347 ^Their inter- 
ference has been preferred by natives to native arbitrators, Bracken^ 349 Are of 

the greatest benefit to Bengal, Gordon 047 Indo Bntons possess ^eat advantages 

as, from being able to hold zemindancs. Bracken 355. 


4 Purchase 

Account of quantitj purchased by the East-India Company, uitb its cost price, 
and charges thereon , also of the sale and proceeds m London, and the net profit and 
loss upon the annual mvestmenls See Pirst Appendix 


IndO'Britons Have advanla|es oierEuropean8,by being allowed tolioldlands.BracAew 
160 ■— One of the name of Hams bolds several large zemindaries. Bracken 160 
Manner in which Christian natives are employed as clerks and copyists, Chaplin 6436 
—Might be usefully employed in the various departments of government, Bracken 
352- —Arc an intelligent Dody of people. Bracken 353— ^Possess great advantage 
in being able to hold lands, aud os indigo planters can hold zemindaries. Bracken 
355— — Many Indo Bnlonsare capable of holding commissions of the peace. Bracken 

^58 ^Thcy are excluded from all oifices of cieal responsibilitv or eiiroluTweiit, 

Bracken. 3(H b t- s 


InAis, Forbes, and Co Statement of rates at which this house has bought and sold 
mils on Calcutta, from 1814 15 to 1822, also the rates for such bills recorded in the 
IVIinutes of th » Erst India Trade Committee of London, with the medium rate deduced, 
for each year from 1814 I5fo I82S 29 inclusive, j? 731 

Inland Duties See Duties 


Innes, Captam John (Analysis of his Evidence ) — Detention of the British ships from 
proceeding to Whampoa in 1830,2680— During the time the ship commanded by the 
w itness vv as at Whampoa they received orders from the Select Committee to send up an 

armed foice To Canton 2698^ Force sent up fiom tho Abercrombie Bobiiison, 2701 

■ Threat of the Chinese governor to send a force and expel certain ladies 

from the Factory, 2712 ^Presentation of a Petition at Canton, 2718— Stoppage 

of the American trade on account of the amv al of American ladies on board one of the 

ships, 2733 The real motive of the Chinese was the detention of certain British 

subjects (Parsed), and on their removal, the residence of the British ladies at Canton 

was made the pretext of the demands of the Chinese, 2735 Had Mrs Baynes been 

the wife of a private merchant, the stoppage of the trade would hav e taken place, even 
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• of persons not belonging’ to the Company, 2740— The American trade was not 

• ‘ stopped, as the ladfca w ere removed to JIacao ; ’the rest of tlie slilps refusing to be 

concerned in the affair, 2742. ' . i . 

Interest. The Indian Government have borrowed money for some time at five percent.. 

Bracken 175 ^Private houses have paid from eiglit to ten per cent,. Bracken 176 

■ Causes of the great interest charged to Indigo growers. Bracken 178 Tlie 

'natives charge each other 'as much ns 24 and oO per cent.. Bracken 180 ^To 

Europeans would he loner, if they might hold lands. Bracken 185— ~Uiifair control 
used by the Company in managing tlie interest of money, which is attended with 
fluctuations verj' prejudicial to the community in general, Gordon 2168— When 
interest is Iiigh, the natives prefer the security for Ihctr capital of the Company's go- 

• vernment ; when low, they nithdravv it to the territory of tlieir own princes, Gordon 

2194 No interest accounts are kept in any of the accounts examined ami referred 

to by witness, Langton 28S2. i 

Computation of the interest wjilch will liav e accrued on the deferred appropriation of 
the surplus profits in liquidation of debt (ns given in the Account at p. 80S of the 

Second Report, 1830), at the rates of interest of the Home Bond Debt, p. 728 

Computation of interest on the increase or decrease of the balance due from territory 
to commerce by (he use of the fi.ved Board rates, according to the calculation atp.07o 
of Appendix to the First Report,lS30, and to that the annexed statement, reckoned 
from the close of the year to wlilcli the increase or <lecrease occurred, at tlie rates of 
the interest on the Home Bond Debt, p. 729— —State of interest in the Deccan, 
CAojo/in 52S0— -Manner inSvhich money is borrowed, ChnjAin 5291— Amount paid 
for interest on the Home Bond Debt from Ist March 1700 to 30th April 1814. See 
First Appendix. 

Investments. See Trade, East- India Company. 

Iron. Iron-ore might he produced in India, in great abundance; by application of capital, 
Bracken SOO— Iron-ore found near the Bvirduan coal-mines is exceedingly fine, but 
on the Madras coast it is better, Bracken 322— It is not easily converted into steel ; 
but the steel, when made, is good. Bracken 323— Iron-ore is found all round the 

coal districts, Bracken 341 ^Tlie natives have always been in the habit of working 

the ore. Bracken 342 But the article produced is very inferior to English manu- 

factured iron, Bracken 343— -At Madura, British iron is charged with 16 per cent, 
duty on exportation from Madras, Gordon 497— Although tlie Act of Parliament 
passes 11 free over India, Gorr/onSOl, 535— Is introduced unw rought andmanufactured 
nr jltva-, jMminmr iShiitmrcsi'adilsihju’u-ifhntny’ tfrr irumirv*\ibvsiixnlHirari 

which sunk at his death, GordoJi 2250 At Raninad, Indian iron is sold at a higher 

price than British or Swedish ; it is very pliable, but expensive, Gordon 2258. 

The province of Cutcli produces iron, Wtldey 228 0 ■ . T he iron-ore possesses about 
22 per cent, of iron ; has been assayed in Ivondon, ff'ddey 2281— 4Vhich is 10 or 
12 per cent, more than common iron-ore, JEr/dey 2282— —The natives use charcoal, 
(being unacquainted with the use of coal, for their furnaces, Wildey 2283— -The 

. iihest steel in India is made from Cutcli ore; armour, sabres, pikes, and sharp-edged 

_jtools, fl'ildey 2285 The horse-shoes arc prefeTahle to those made in England, 

IVddeif 2285— The iron-mines might he worked to great advantage, JVilcley 2287 
—Circular from Finance Committee, Bengal, laying a tax of 10 per cent, on iron, 

i''o>-6er 2448 Goodness of iron in Coimbatoor, which is better than any in this 

country ; nature of Mr. Heath’s manufactory, SvUivan 5031-5035. 

Irrigation. Bad state of tlie tanks of Madura, Gordon 555— Irrigation might be 
'carried to a great extent in India, Gordon 5G4— Capital most beneficially used in 
forwarding the better irrigation of various districts of India, Gordon 569— Streams . 

5Y 
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nbich fall from the Ghauts are roasted, Gordon 5G7 All cultivation m Madras 13 

conducted by imisfation, but tliere arc no works deserving notice, Gordon 8Qj — - The 
Board of Revenue has expended enormous sums on irrigation, Gordon 806— At 
Ramnad there is a large tank for the purpose Gordon 808— —At Aladura there is a 
fine tank outside the city gate, ^substantially built as to need no repair, Gordon 
8ll— Very much practised m Java Maclaine 1702-— Magnitude of the ancient 
works for irrigation, Stnelair 4233— Unw ilhngncss of mecrassadars to assist m im 

gation m Tanjore, iSinrfoir 4307 ■'Ilic greatest attention is paid to in Tanjore, 

S'lMcfoir 4327— Have been considerably extended by private proprietors, SvlUcan 
4548— —In Coimbatoor is principally conducted at the expense of the ryots, Sullaan 

4739— Assessment on irr^ted lands, as compared with others, Sullitan 4742 

Advantages to be denved from introducing a boring apparatus to search for water to 
aid irrigation, SuUwan 5050— ' - M iny of the rescri oirs, tanks, &.c for irrigation m 
the Deccan, are in a stale of great decay , several havebeen restored, CAojilm 52S0 
52S3 Cultivation might be earned on to a great extent by means of irrigation 
Chaplin 5284 

Isle of France See Maurittus 


J 

n . 

JflgAuedarr The Jagluredars, who formerly spent largely at Poonab, the capital of 
llie Deccan, have ceased to appear smee the destruction of the native GovemTneivt, 
5/nitA 5518— The chiefs of the country have been treated mth the greatest respect 
and kindness by the East India Company, Smith 5532 
Jaia Peasantry of Java far better off than those of Calcutta, wages being double, 
Gtshorne lOOG— Current com of, m Dutch money, Gisborne 1007— Consists of 
50,000 s<\uare nule3,and population, Mac^ame 156 5 Trades pnncipally mth China 

Straits of Malacca, Holland, and United State* Maclaine 1570— lliey consume a 
latge quantity of EiigLsb manufactures, Maclaine 1575— Coffee, sugar, rice, spices, 
tin, tonacco, mdigo arrack and hides, are the staple articles of export from Java, 
Maclaine 1605— —The commerce of Java is principally earned on by Chinese, who 
arc more intelligent than Arab merchants, Maclaine 1646— Lands in Java are held 
under a land tax of one per cent , twenty to thirty European propnetois, seven to 
ten Chinese hold estates on this tenure , there are eight British proprietors Maclaine 
16GI— ^SirC Torbes, 1,200 square miles , Palmer 5, CockreU, 130 square miles , 
Trail & Young, 90 square miles, Addison 80 square miles, Drury, 90 square miles, 
Alaclaine &. Thonroson, 70 square miles, Frazer, 100 square miles. Trad and Young 

60 square miles, A/ncfaine 160G Copy of a title deed to an estate m Java Maclaine 

1670— population is rapidly increasing, Maclaine 1679 Manner in which lands 

are hold on lease in Java, Maclaine 1691 ^Hie cancelment of leases in 1833 was 

one of the causes of the insurrection, Madame 1694— Population of estates held by 

Europeans in a state of progressive improvement, Maclaine 1710 Government is 

conducted by a Governor and Council, Madame 1757 The island is governed by 

Dutch laws, the natives by their own A/ccfaine 1758— Hardships which the lease 
holders of Java submitted to in 1823 from the unjust conduct of me Dutch govern 

ment , subsequent remuneration, Madame 1827 Trade between Java and India 

Maclaine 1836 

See also Imports Maatschappy Company Revenue Roads Sugar Mills 
if ages 

Jams, Capt Establishment for the education of the inhabitants of the Deccan under 
Ins management, Smith 54a9 
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Jessore. Ryots frequently have their rents increased on Ihera; caSe in the district of, 
CAm/mn 3023, 3024. > - i ■ i • jj < > . 

Jevs ; arc engaged in trade nith India, iJrtrciten 2/7 Petitions of Jcivs, Christians, 

Hindoos, Parsees, Mahoroedans, natives ef His Majesty’s territories in India, and 
inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 82?. 

Judges. The natives nould not beso well ^iis6ed with any judges as with European, 

, Cnrisiian 3005- ■ — Power exercised by the Goi'crnmcnt of removing judges, SuUican 

5142 ^Rammolmn Roy’s opinions respecting the judicial isystem, See ^First 

, Appfiidix. 

Jii^gyporc, . See Sttk, 4. _ , . 

Juries. Petition of Hindoos, Parsees and Mahometans, natucs of the East-Indies, and 
inhabitants of Bombay, prayuig that they may be eligible to serve on grand juries, 
p. 825— — “Inju^cious exclusion of natives from sen'ing on juries appointed to try 
£'uropeans, iShiiVd dd54 — —See also f^amcnohun Roy's opiruons jn First Appendix. 

Justice, ^oiifxisTn/Tio.v or ; 

I. China; , r - - > 

Justice of Ujc Chinese in the execution of seventeen Chinese wiio liad murdered 
some French sailors wrecked on the coast, Phvden 3/80— —Form of trial observed 
on that occasion, Plotcden 3783 ■ Chmesc generally desirous to do justice, J^Ioir- 

den, 878 1 ■ Arrangements might be made with Chinese to^try cases where Euro- 

J leans and Chinese arc concerned, Pfeic(/e 4 378G—— Present mode allowed in China 
or the recovery of debts by Europeans froni Clnnose, Plovdm 3833-2 — Advantages 
of a mutual court to try nomiciaes j number in China in the last twenty-five years 
does not exceed four, Plotcden 3822— Petition of British subjects in Cliina, com- 
plaining of the administration of justice by the Chinese Government, jj. 522. 

2. India : J ^ 

The natives of India have no confidchco jn the present system of the administrat'on 

of justice in the Provinces of India, *Steirarf 2537 The administration of justice in 

the Provinces is exceedingly defective, ineflicient and corrupt ; that is, tlie sj stem, not 

the judges, S/ettarf 2538 ^Instance of the inefBcicncy of the courts in the case of an 

appeal to this country, when Sir J. Leach reversed the sentence, and formally com- 
plained to the Board of Control that the case had been decided contrary to ei cry 
principle of law and justice, Stewart 253i t . . T he delays of justice in the Provincial 
Courts, and tlie corruptions of the native officers of the courts, are notorious in India, 

Stewart 2544 Defects in the administration of justice in Bengal, MtU 4056— — 

Education necessary to form persons for the judicial branch of the administration of the 

^ Provinces in India, Suliitan 4657 State of tlic adnunistFation of justice at C^on, 

Gordon 720 Objections of Europeans to being tried by Natii es, 5witA 5618—— 

Natives should participate in the administration of the justice of the country, SwiiM5G28 

^Therecanbe no objection to mixed juries '8'mttA 504? Necessity of reform in 

India, /?:cAnrd/2798, 2839 — ^-Petition of Hbmoos, Parsees and Mahometans, natives 
.. of tlie East-Indies, inhabitants of Bombay, complaining of the defective state' of tlie 
administration of justice in India, p. 825--::::3>etiUon'of Christians, Jews, Hindoos, 
Parsees and Mahometans, natives of India, and inhabitants of Bombay, stating'' llieir 
gratitude for the institution of the Supreme Court of Judicature'in .India, p. 827— — 
Injustice of a petition against tiie administration of justice in India, Sjmih 5609. 
Rammohun Roy^s opinions respecting the judiaal system. — See First Jpph'dtx. 
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SrcalsQ Courtt of JutUee Junes A»»^ in Covwfi/ , and p4p*T< in tJn* A/fA 
_ j4j)f ettdix myecUn}’ tin* wtaMwiiinrnl of L<^tl-ihro Councdi, tirw ijtlm cf 

JUS— LAN Courts of Juitier, «ml a Coile of Ijii*-* 

Jtuhee, Adnimulnition of &e Ceylon 

Jiisheet of ifie Peace PrliUon tf rt»«* ILiul «h, Parw* nn 1 Malionictans, rvititM of 
iho liasl liidic-j, infuLtt-inls of Boiiibij', j rajuv •l»»l H'lj U- jiuij/r?! ti 
ills Maicsly t justici’S of Uio jK^e«* to (ho n*»cnil I’rr*» Irnnrs of In !n, p SJ.V — ■ 
NttH'ts oujflit (0 rUowo'I to hold fonmmMons of Uu* J‘«*ac« , .Sm«(A ■— * n>’*y 
stoiiM bo useful oi tnn^straU*, .Smi/A Mrj— Nnh»M coul 1 siH^liIy qualify Uatn 
seUes for ofTioci, AmirA 5!iQl, A!tl5 * ■ llirn* k nonuil adnunutrati m ofjuiticoin 
tlio l^st Indies , the |KUti<>n tiiiKt lArly ^ot up bj laojers, Smiih 5A17. 


K 

hltoodkltast DiiTt fence between Uioodliinst an 1 psclhist rj ots.MiU 3iSA- -Piffer 
once between the ineeratvicUra ni Madras, an 1 lAe LhoodLlistt r)o(s m Uer<;aj Mil 
3513 . — riiere is no heredilaf) class inCvuubatoor umilar to the kbcKHllli-isl of IVu 
pal, .Sw/firfla ~'Nal«fc of tlio leiiure See Jlanmohun Jloy, tii hint Ap 

jienrfir 

^ee alio llyclt. 

htng't Ccurlt See Couris of JutUee, 2 

Kuhnagur See /ndi-o 


U 

Lae Due Has been much eiporicd from India » nee Uio opemrp of ih' free trade. 
Ooraon <113, GirJorne 1017— It is s mere lubititiilr for rochmral, and not »o fii e 
a red, Gordon Ci3A- — A \ as first discorerc*! by »oroe In luns who were in llie interior 
of the country, Gulorne 1075.' ■ -U prinapolf) usotl fordjemp scarlet cloth instead 
of coehmcal, Gi*6oj7ie lOSO 

Sec also A/icA Lae 

Xamierl, Mr See Port Gloiler 

Landt IK Wm Basl cneclsof Curope^ns not bemp allwed to hold land m India, 
iIrflcAen Ud— Illujtrated by tire tenure of the H irdnon coal mines, iJrnfAeri 3.i(> 
— Tlie regulation not allow uip Europeans to hold I iiuis is a npujation of tlie East* 

India Cowpiny, Bracken I2S, Cordon 77t ^“nic power of holding lamL should 

lower the rate of interest to Euroneans, ilroeAen I -Lands m li-npal are from 

ten to twenty five yean purchase oy tlie public nuclions Gordon b<»7 ^In Madura 

lands are a scrrice, not a properly, Gordon AS7— In Trarancore, Mcs«rs Beaufort 
and Iluxom hold estates under Uio fiction of tlio Bance of Trarancore, but nctusUy 
under the Company, Gordon 77<>— Capital could not be applied to lands under 
the present rcscuue system in India, Gordon 777— “Ilic transur of property is at 

present bcld to give the acquircn a r^it oTcr the cultirators. Mdl 3liy ^Inorase 

of value in lands winch baa taken place since Uic introduction of permanent settle 
ment by zcniindancs, JMdl SlWk— Permission to Eurojreans to hold lands woul 1 be 
the means of augmenting the prospenty of India, AwWiroK dOS3— - -Causes of fail"" 
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of triennial and decennial leases, Chaptin 5177— Competition in letting land in 
India is not desirable, Chaplin 5183, 5186. 

A^ipointment of a special commission, to restore lands to persons Tvho had been 
depnved of them by unjust public sales, or who had lost them by private transfer 
effected by undue influence; effects resulting therefrom, CArwfinn ^974, 2981, 3009. 
—"—•Abuses often occasioned by the malrersatioo of native revenue ofGcers, and often 
by misconduct of European functionaries, Christian, 3003— Method pursued to pro- 
cure a correct estimate of the value of the property of tlie different villages, Christian 
301(^— -General system of sale and purcliase of land, CAmf/on 3048-— -Practice of 
the Commissioners to ascertain tlie proprietary i%ht previous to making the settlement 
of lands, Christian 3077. 

See Rammohuu Roy's opinions respecting I,ands in India, in First Appendix. 

Sec also Cvltivatiou. 

Land Refenve: 

1. Generally: 

Different modes of collecting land revenue, 3//// 311^— -System under which the 
land revenue is collected in Bengal, Mill 3123, 3121— In the kingdom of Oude, 
Mill 3125— In the Ceded Territory of (he Nertmdda, Mill 3127— -In Tanjore, 
Mill 3130— -In Mysore, and those proviiiccs ceded by Nizam, MtH 3131*— U is 
neither possible or odrisable to^ alter the present system of land revenue in India, 
Mdl 31 34 — -When estates are in dispute Uie revenue Is ooUected from the occupant. 
Milt 3307— Settlement made at Coimbaloor; nature of the Putcut settlement, 
Mill2Q22, 3327'— ^Alterations which might be made in the collection of the land 
revenue, Mtll 3573-3580— Difficulties with regard to potlabs. Mill 3581— Evi- 
dence coocertiing permanent settlement in India of land revenue. Mill 4177— ~ 
Different systems of land revenue that prevailed on the Peninsula of India, 1815, 
Sullivan 4o45, 4546— -Difference between the systems of, in Canara, Malabar and 
Coirabatoor, Sullivan 4738— Difficulties of fixed revenue ; explanations of Sir T. 
Munro’s assessment, Sullivan 4951— Name and designaUon of the several taxes, 
&C. and land revenue j also the provinces or places in which the different systems for 
collecting the land revenues at present prevail. Sec First Appendix. 

' 2. Bengal: 

Expense of collecting the land revenue in Bcinjal, Bohar and Orissa, Mdl 4077 — — 
Progressive rise which has taken place in the collection of the land revenue in Bengal, 
Bafiar, Onssa and Benares, 4f00— -Amount of the Eand Kevenue, and 

Sayer and Abkaree duties, in Bengal, Bahar, Orissa and Benares, with the various 
items of charge. See First Appendix. a 

3. Bombay: ' ' 

'■ Progressive increase which has. taken place in the collection of the land revenue in 
Bombay, 1809-10, 1827-28, 3fill 4098^— Amount of La^ Revenue, Sayer and 
Abkaree duties collected in Bombay, with the various items of charge See First 
Appendix. , ' 

V 4- Ceded Provinces : , 

Revenue of Benares and the Ceded Provinces, Mill 4001— —Expense of collecting 
the Land Revenue m the Ceded Provinces, Mill 4087. See also First Appendix. 

5. Deccan: ' _ ' 

, Method valu ing land in the Deccan, Chaplin 5384— Lands held by meeras- 
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sadcirs are better tilled than those held hv tenants at will, Chaj>hn 5303 Su? q 

o-estions for altering the land aasessmcrts in the Deccan, Chajyhn 5405 

6 Jaia ' " 

Reieiiue of island principally land tax, A/flcffwne 1765 i i 

7 3/nrfrflf — 

Amount of the Land Revenue, Sayer and Abkaree duties, collected m Jfadras 

nith the various items of charge See J'»«f Appendix 

8 Mysore 

Depressed state of the Land Revenue in the Mysore in 1815, Suthian 454l__ 
Sjstem which has been pursued for collecting, Sullivan 4544 

9 Tanjore 

System of settling the Land Rcvenwc which prevails m Tanjore, Smcfoir 4247— • 
Proportions m which the land may be supposed to be divided, Sinclair 4272— 

Statement of tlie case of a village given as an example of the rest, Sinclair 4280 

Evils of an annual settlement, Sinclair 4283, 4284 Frauds practised on the Go 

vernment in collecting the revenue, Stnelatr 4297, 4302 A fair settlement made 

for a long period would be advantageous to the people, Sinclair 4308— — Unwillmg 
no«3 of people to allow land to be measured for the purpose of assessment, Sinclair 
4356— —Tne tax of 40 per cent on the gross produce is not an inordinate tax when 
the produce IS so great and land sofertde, Aincfair4364— Manner of calculating 
govemnieiit share, Sinclair 4374 

See also Combntoor Kkoodkkast Leases Mahkanna Meerassadar Pot 

tah Putcut Putn.ee, Registration of Land Ryotwar Village 

System Waste Lands Zemmdary 

Lund Tax Amount taken at Ramnad, onefouithof drylands, and one half of those 
which command water, Gordon 573— A bare subsistence is leR for the cultivator, 
and torture is used to extort the tax, Gordon 574-^^ABsessment of, at Ramnad, is a 
permanent zemuidary, Gordon 577— —Is'annually settled, and fixed by the revenue 
police Gordon 590—— Is applied to fruit trees, Gordon 593, Rickards 2827— 
Evil effects of, on the cultivation of sugar and indigo, GordortClO, Rickards 2^27 
■ -Evil of the tax altogether, Rickards 2S25— — Manner of taxu^ waste lands 

hrouglit into cultivation, Mdl 335b Land tax in India, which has been hitherto 

received, consists not only of the rent, but a share of the profits of capital employed 
on the land, Mdl 3593 ■ ■■ T he govemmenl of India may with simial advantage assnme 

the full rent of land as a tax. Still 3908 A moderate permanent assessment would 

be the foundation ol all improvement m India, •S’ld/man 4982 Notliino- contributes 

'll) much to the public tranquillity as a low assessment, Chaplin 5250 
See also Land Retenue 

LaiigTion, Thomas (Analysis of his Evidence )—Observabons on Mr MelnlFs En 
dence dehv ered last Session of Parliament, as to the division of the territorial and 
tr-ulmg capvfvU, and the position jn which the East India Corapanv redlly stand w 
regard to each, 2862 

btatements to show the expenses of the wars and hostilities m India sustained out 
» r the Company’s trading stock, previous to the obtaimng the grants of the De 

wannees of Bengal and Onssa, and the five Northern Circars, in 1705, 2SS1 

Statement made out to show the sums expended in India from the treasury in &gland, 
mil from the profits arising from the outward trade, m the space of fifteen years, from 
17 j 1~"176G, to support the wars earned on in India against the native princes, by 
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Q comparing the demmids for those fifteen years* trarfarc « ilh tho stuns expended m the 
space of fifteen years when tho Company s transactions were merely commercial, 2S81 
——Statement to show the amount realuedmEngland from the temtonesand retenues 
obtained m India, 238l-—~Account of the monies paid Government m consequence of 
agreements witli the Company, concerning Uic lemtonal possessions in India, 2S8I 

No interest accounts are kept m any of these statements, 2882 - —Nor any pre 

Mous to that period, 2883 Explanations of the above statements, 2S8o— Prior to 

Uie accession of (ha Dewannee to the Company, die expenses for mauitaming Ben 
coolen and St Helena were cliargcd on the commercial branch, 2SS(>— Obsmations 
respectmg the origin of the Company’s debt, tending to proto the ongm of the debt to 
—hate sprung from commercial charges, 2889— -General state of receipts and dis 
bursemeiits at the several presidencies and settlements, extracted from the Accounts 
laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons, m 1773 and I7S2, 
2899— General obsenations upon the financial period from 1780 to 1793, 290-1— 
-Mr Hastings stated, on leavmg India, tliat the revenue of the Bengal Provinces, in 
1785, was competent to pay a yearly tnbute to the Company of a crore of rupees, 2904 

^Expenses of war tvith Tippoo, 29W—— Total revenues and charges of Bengal, 

Madras, Bombay and Bcncooleu, witli the annual cost of tlie Island of St Helena, 
from the year 1781-2 to the year 1791-2, inclusive, also the same for the year 1792-3, 
2905— —The difficulty of tracing accurate acconnls has prevented the witness from 
pursuing the inquiry beyond 1808 9, 2906 — - T he Committee which sal m 1811-12, 
for the express purpose, did not itself succeed m effecting Us object, of ascertaining the 
relative position of the territorial and commercial branches, 2900 

No 1 Particulars of the ordinary and extraordinary receipts of the Indian trea 
sunes for each year from 1792 to 18oS 9, with tlie application thereof, as far as the 
territory of India is concerned , also the sums for which the territory has to be credited 
or debited by tlie home treasury in the coirespondingyears, 2911 

No 2 Statement of the ordinary and extraordinary receipts of the Indian treasuries 
for each year from 1792 3 to 1608 9, wUh the application thereof, as far as the fern 
tory of India appears concerned , also the sums for wludi the temtory had to be 
credited or debited by tho home treasury m the corresponding years, with the balance 
at the credit or debit of commerce in India in each year, and with the interest thereon 
from year to year, 2011 

In the foregoing accounts, it has been considered that the receipts and payments m 
Europe and India are one general account, and, bavuig struck a general b^atice, there 
has been charged, from the closing the accounts, interest on the amount of such 
balance, according as terntory or commerce appear to bare received the surplus, 2913 
■ The papers from which the accounts are prepared ^ the witness arc contamed m 
the 4th and 8th Vols of Reports of the Committee of Secrecy on East India Affairs, 
2915 

[^Second Examination 3 — ^Ebsplanations as to the divisions ofTerntonal and Com 
mercial branches in the Last India Company’s accounts, 2917— —Doubts as to winch 

accounts Bencoolen and St Helena should be chared to, 2917 Large amount of 

difference the alteration of the method of chargingBencoolen and St Helena supplies 
has made to the Territorial branch, 2921— — DiflBculty of completing the accounts 
beyond 1808 9, which were laid before the Committee by the witness on a former 
examination, 2923— The method of clearly understanding, up to the close of the last 
Charter, the accounts of the East India Ccanpany, would be to submit (he Parhamen 
tary documents to two or three professional accountants, authorized to call for any sup 
plementary information from the Company which they might deem requisite, 292o-— 
Grounds on which witness supposes the accounts of Mr ilehill to be defective, 2927 
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•’•Di.x —General tendency of the East India Company to charge items to the Territory o 

with which it, in fact, had nothing to do, 2927 Complicated and unmtelbgible 

LAN gtato of the accounts of the East India Company handed in to Parliament, 2928 

Various Committees liaving been baffled m attempting to- unravel the accounts of the 
East India Companj , it is in vam for this or any other Committee to attempt it ; it can 
only be done by professional men, 2930— Manj difficulties would anse in the way 
of an accountant, m dividing the Territorial and Commercial branches of the accounts 

of the East India Company, 2932* But supposing this difficulty was settled for him, 

he would he able to put these accounts into a more intelbgible shape than they are at 
present, 2937— Difficulties of arriving at a distinct separation of the Terntonal and 

Commercial charges, 2947 Of charging the proportion of fortification and ware 

houses to the separate branches, 2949— — For which reasons, whoever undertakes to 
examine the accounts, ought to be empowered to call for much additional information, 

2932 And these difficulties would require reference to a higher authority than an 

accountant, 29 j3 

Tlie territory appears to be the banker in India for the commerce, as the commercial 

fund in England is the hanker for the territory, 29oG Discri-pancy in the statements 

of Mr Lloyd and Mi Melvill, in their examinations in Session 18^0, as to the com 
mercial profits, 29 j 7— There has never been any account prepared by the Compan), 
and laid before Parliament, professing to exhibit a definite balance between the Cora 
niercial and Territorial branches, at the commencement of the present Charter, 29C2 
—And from the manner m which the home debt is annually laid before Parliament, 
the inference must be that it is an unsettled account, 290 1 T he great desideratum 
IS, a balance of the transactions betneen the two branches, which the Select Commit 
tee sought, hut m vam, to arrive at, carried on to the close of the last Charter, 29C6 
—Should the balance prove to be against the Tetritory, and to the amount of the 
Home Bond Debt, the debt should be turned to the Territory , hut if the balance should 
he in favour of Territory, a corresponding amount of Indian Debt should be taken and 
provided for by Commerce, 2906 

[Third Examination ]— Observations m answer to Mr Melnll s remarks on witness’s 
evidence, 4797— Anpomiment of the Committee ofSeereej , natureof thcirinquines, 
4S02—— Statement Miowing the rate per cent paid on goods, the imports and exports 
of Calcutta, under British and foreign bottoms, for the years 1813 — 1815, further 
explanations in answer to Mr Melvill s remarks on witness s evidence, and the cor 
redness of various accounts deliveredm bj him to the Committee, 4812 — Statement 
of the loss sustained by tlic East India Company from the conversion into sterling of 
the sums advanced from the revenues in India, m reimbursement of the terntonal 
t utlay ill Englaiivl, at the Board rales, as compared with the mercantile rates cf ex 

change, 1837 Computation of the interest winch w ill have accrued on the ilcferrcd 

appropriation of tJii. surplus profits m liquidation of debts (as given m the Account 
nt p aUj of the Second Report, 1830), at the rates of interest of tlie Home Bond 

Debt, /> 728 Computation of interest on the increase or decrease of the balance 

due from Territory to Commerce by the use of the fixed Board rates, according to the 
cilcuhlioiis at p 973 of Appendix to First Report of 1880, and to that of the annexed 
Stfltimeiit reckoned from the close of the year m which the increase or decrease 

oernm 1, nt iho rales of the inteicst on the llome Bond Debt, /29 Statement 

oC rates of exchange at whreh ll» houses named in the respective columns have bou”lit 
ail 1 «cil I bills on Calcutta, from 1814 15 to 1822 , also the rates for such bills recorded 
m tlie Minutes of the Last Indu Company Trade Committee of London, with the 
nipibuni rate deduced, for each year, 181 1 15 to 1828 29 inclusive , also the rates at 
which the Ens*-lndia Company nave drawn on Calcutta during the same period, ex 
tnttol from No 35 of Papers No 22 of 1830, which latter have not been inchidcil m 
I ikifig the niediimi rate ji 731 
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[rourthE.\araiDation] — ^Dificrcnte between Uw computation of iTilriess mid the Com iNotx 

panj as to the Board rates of cxclioi^, 4S38 — — More fear of merchants combinin'; to — — 

raise the pnee of merchandize than »}«? rite of bills to embarrass tlio Company s LAN— LIC 

remittances, 1^1 — -A \isdom of the Board m admitting no cliange m the rate**, 

4S4 2— Difference belueemvitncss and Accountant General ofLast-India Coropanj 
arises chiefli from the different rates of ctchinge used, dS-17—— Amount of capital 
paid up of the Indian debt to 17G5, 4858— —IHic of diridcnd since (bat penod, 1859 
— Diflicultj of placing the earl} expanses of the Company’s wars m India to the 
right account, 4870— Reason for mistaho as to gams and losses on batta in the 
accounts dclireriHl in by witness, 4885— — Reasons for stating tb' loss on coinage to 
be commercial, 4SSG-^— LxpKnations concerning accounts territonal and commercial 
to which ranous sums disbursed by the Company should be placed, 1891 — —Com 
parison of the «creral heads of territorial receipts and payments in Engl tnd as contained 
in the General Statement No 21 of Pipers datetl India Board, 14 January 18J0, 

(Parliamcntir> , No ‘22 of 1830^, and m the Stitement of Account bettscen the 
Territorial and Commercial Brcincfies, dated 2 June 1830 (Parliamentary, No 49J, 

1830), 4939 

Languages Number of languages spoken mlbc Madras presidency, iS'i«cZ«ir4337— 

Tamul andTUoogoo languages most useful for Europeans to learn, Sinclair 1339— — 

Petition of Ciinstims, Ilindoos, Parsecs, Mahometans and jews, natircs of India, 
and inliabitants of Bombay, pray mg that all native children (after tnelvcycars old) 
shall be refused admittance into any olbcQ under Gomnment without haMitg become 
proficient m tlic English language, p 830 
See also Lngltsft Language* 

Latci Papers relating to (he formation of a code for British India See Ft/th Ap 
pendix 

Lead Circular from the Finance Committee, Bengal, 1 lyiiiga duty of ten per cent on 
lead Forbes 

Leases Length of leases which should be grinted to ryots. Mill 3912— —Causes of 
tin* faduro of tneniual and deccnnul leases. Chapltn 5177— Competition m letting 
lands in India is not desirable, Chapltn 51W, 5li>&— LfTcct produced in the Cud 
dapa division of tho Ceded Districts by the village lease System, Chaplin 5211 

Leans, Robert His opinion on the arrest of Mr Gordon, on account of a dispute ans 
mg out of irregularity of a passport for travelling m India, Gordon CGG 

Licenses No person allowed to reside in India not m the service of the East India 

Company or Ilis Majesty witlioilt a licbnse. Bracken 107 Hardship occasioned by 

this regulation, Gordon o40, 048, 711— These regulations arc not rimdly enforced. 

Bracken 107— — Are easily procured, and renewed on payment of a small fix, Bracken 
I IG— Are strictly enforced m Bombay and Madras, Gordon G4S— Much easier 
to gam permission to reside in Bengal than Madras or Bombay, Gordon &19— 

Statements cot cerning the arrest ind detention of Mr Gordon for residing, in 1827, 

at Ramnad witliout a license, Gordon 883 -No license is necessary to reside m 

Java, but a passport is required in travelling into the interior, Gisborne 1092 At 

Calcutta the expense of a license amounts to 15 guineas, Gisborne 1100 They are 

seldom refused, Gwiorne 1 102— There is sometimes a difficulty m procuring pass- 
portsfor women, Gnborne 1113— —Licenses, though £7 7s for Lulropeans, are only 
£2 eaclifor persons bom m India, Gisborne 1114— £2a was paid by the witness for 
free merchant s indentures on going to Madras, Ritchie 1445 

Mr Buckingham was (he only persou ever expelled from Bombay for want of a 
5Z 
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iNDFX. license, Rileliie 1454 ^TIjc power of ‘the Company over Indiriduals i residing in 

' India enables them to support necessary autliority, •JUlckie 1475— ~And should not 

LOA— MAC. be withdrawn, Ritchie 1479 Mr. Fair was expelled on a complaint from'the 

Supreme Court, Rilchit 1480 EyII consequences of the power possessed Iw the 

East-India Company of sending away Europeans from India, Crawfurd 103(1— 
Europeans being allowed to reside in India would add materially to the strength of the 
government of India, Crni^«r<f 1931— Unlicensed access to India might exist with 
the present form of goiemment in In<Iia, Cravfttrd 19.17— —Instance of the good 
resulting from unlicensed residence at Sincapore, Craiofurd 1912— Europeans on 
commencing residence arc obliged to take out letters of 'citizenship ; the st.^p 
amounts to 100 guilders, Madame 1725— Mr. Saunders was refuse a license at 
first going out to India, Saunders 2032 And procured a local license from the 

f :overnment in India, Saunders 2085- — T licre is no great difficulty in procuring 
icenses to reside in India; but all restrictions ought to be removed consistent 
with the well-being of the government, I'orles 2140, 2112, 2113 -- T lie unre- 
strained admission of strangers to India would be disagrciiablc to the natives, Forbes 
2444. 

Evasion on tbc part of tbe Company of ibe Act of 1813, as far as regards granting 

licenses to reside iiv India’, Rickards 2773 Cost of person proceeding to India 

under different licenses, JlicArordr 2783— Apprehensions of the Company that the 
resort of British subjects to India nould be attended witli great danger to the well- 
being of the country, Rickards 2789— No real evil lias resulted Uierefrom.'Riflffrd/ 
•279 0 Number of persons admitted to reside by license in India 181^1830, 

Rickards 2791 ^The irresponsible power of remoniig persons from a country should 

never be vested in a government, Rickards 2S01— Extension of the licensing system 
recommended, ChapUn 5342 * — 

Rate of fees received at the East-India House from civil and military officers ; 
also from free traders, mariners, servants, and others, proceeding to the Eost- 
Indtes. Sums received at the East-India House, on granting of covenants, licenses, or 
certificates for ships and persons proceeding to the East-Indics. Number, and amount 
in value, of all security bonds exacted by the East-India Company from persons pro- 
ceeding to the East-Indies. See First Appendix. , 

Loan. The Eiast-India Company have been raising a five per cent, loan in India, 
Ritchiemi. • ' ■ 

See Tuceavee. • ’ ' 


M. 

Maatsehapy Company. There is a commercial society in Java called the Maatscliapy 
Company, of which the King of the Netherlands is the principal yaxVoer,' Maclaine 
. 1651 ^Has the exclusive privil^e of carrying out stores and troops, and the govern- 
ment coffee and opium, Maclaine 1652 Tne business of the Company is not well 

carried on ; the opium trade is the only one in whicli they make any profit, Maclaine 
1654. 

Machinery. Tludencss of tbe machinery used in India for cleaning cotton, Gordon823, 
Giffiorne 1032, 1145— — Tbe Indians arc not prejudiced against the use of machinery; 
- the Hindoos buy all their flour from the Strand steam-mills in Calcutta, Gordon 8'28 
——English maclunery , necessary to effect the exportation of cotton from India, 
Gisborne 1050— The machinery by which the Indians make sugar is of the lowest- 
description, Gisborne' 1145 European machinery much (fisliked by natives. 
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i?i^cAieil343-^— The only machine' used ‘bjr Indians for cleaning cotton is a small 
hand gin, called Churkee, JRitckie'lZQl. *1 < ,< ■ . 

See'Si/fc/4. Steam Engines, “> J . . . ' ( , l 

Machinery for cultivating sugar. See Sitgtxr Mills. ' / 

3faclenatc,' Captam. Nanrathe of the murder of, in consequence of the conduct of 
Mr. Bovie, Blair 2623— —Coroner’s inquest and verdict, Blair 2630— Demands 
of the, Chinese for the murderers, J5/air 2632— ——Threats of the Chinese m conse- 
quence of the refusal to give up the men who killed Captain Mackenzie, Blair 2654, 
’ Jnnes 2735. See also Papers in Second Appendix. • ' , 

Mfic^ame, Gillian (Analj sis of his Evidence.) — Java consists of 50,000 square miles, 
and a population of 6,000,000, 1565— Trades principally with China, India, Straits 
of Malacca, Holland, andUnited States, 157 0 •• •In 18:» the import^ amounted to 
20,000,000 guilders, theej^ports to 18,000,000, making the trade £3,000,000 sterling, 
1572— There is a large consumption of European manufactures, which are princi- 
pally imported from Great Britain, India, and China, 1575— In 1823 the largest 
importation of British manufactures took place; 6,000cases of goods, worth £300,000 
sterling, 1579-— Since 'that time the duty has been raised, from fifteen percent, on 
the invoice to tiventysu: per cent, ad valorem, 1580 — —The manufactures are im- 
'• ported invrhite, and dyed by the natives ; the dyers in this country have never been 
able to copy Javanese pattenis successfully • the repeal of the duty on printed callicoes 
will materially assist the trade, 1583— — Openii^ the trade has destrojed the sale of 
Madras fine manufactures ; but the coarse goods of Bengal still obtain a fair sale, 1590 
——Large quantities of English tmst are received in Java, and woven there, 1592— 
3,000 tons of British iron are annually consumed id Java, 1594-;— Iron is introduced 
unwrought, and manufactured in Java, ISOSt— C opper is chiefly brouglit from Japan, 
and the wrought copper from Great Britain, 1599— --600 chests a year of opium are 
imported to Java, 1600— In 1820 the larger proportion was Beri^ opium, the 
lesser Turkey, the relative supply is now reversed, 1601— i^2G2,536 are annually 
gamed by tlie Dutch goiernment m the shape of duties on opium, 1^2-’ ..In 1828 
the customs of Java amounted to J?225,406, 1604 — Coffee, sugar, nee, spices, 
tin, tobacco, indigo, arrack and hides, are the staple articles of export from Java, 

1605— 'The cultivation of coffee is on the decrease in Java, 1606 ^\Vbile the 

growth of sugar is on the increase, 1610— Rice has become a very considerable 

esport, 1613 In 1823, 2,400 lbs. of indigo were exported ; in 1829, 152,0001bs. 

asd the espwt vs sapviky vwweaasig, ■ - T his is.csaa&'t iw tiva 

encouragement of government j the principal planter is a Chinese, 1616- —Between 
13 and 14,000,000lbs. weight of tobacco are exported from Java, 1620— —The 
Chinese are the only cultivators ; the trade is in their hands, 1622— £50,000 
of spices are annually exported, 1634— ^Of Banca tin 2,000 tons, worth £100,000, 

1625 Silk is becoming a product ’of the island; Uie mulberry-tree '■flourishes 

in Java, 1629 — — -Tea plantations have been successfully attempted in Java; 

Report of the Agricultural Committee on this subject, 1640 ^Tlie commerce 

of Java is principally carried on by Chinese, who are more 'intelligent 'than the 
Arab mercliants, 1646. 

Tliere is a commercial society in Java called the Maatschapy, in which the King of 
' the Netherlands is the prmcipal partner, 1651— —Which has the exclusive privilege 
of carrying out stores and troops, and goiermneat coffee and<opium, 1652— 

' Their business b not profitably carried on ; the opium trade is the only ’one on which 
they make any profit, 1654— Lands in Java are hold under a land-tax of one 
per cent. ; tw enty to thirty European proprietors, seven to eleven Cliinese, hold estates 
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INDEX on this tenure , there are eight Bntish proprietors, I6C0— Tlie British may hold 

— about 1,800 square nulea, 1 to 5—— Names, and tough estimate of the extent of «?slate 

JIAD held bj British subjects in Java, 16CG —On these properties there may be 100,000 

inhabitants, 1667 

Copy of a title deed to an estate in Jata, 1670— — Sognr mills, and mills for 

husking and cleaning nee have been lately erected in Jata, 1675 Population in 

creases rapidlj on estates held by Europeans , partly owing to the confidence of natives, 
1679 —An oil press has been sent to Java, for tbe purpose of more effectually 

extractin'^ oil from the earth nut, and the palma chnsti, 1683 Rice which took 

three hundred lahourera tan now be done W fifteen, owing to maclunerj, 10^1— 

Manner m which lands are held on lease iii Java, 1691 Tlic cancelment of leases 

by the Dutch governmentin 1853 was one of the causes of the insurrection 1694 

Charges on lands vary when unproved by irrigation, or otherwise, according to the 
benefit derived by the tenantry, 1702— The population of estates held by Europeans 

is in a state of progressive improvement, 1710 Orderly habits of peasantry on 

European estates, 1716— Wages of labourers on European estates are 4d per 
diem, on native estates 2rf to 2 jd , they feed themselves, and find their implements, 
1718 

Europeans on commencing residence m Java arc obliged to take out letters of citizen 
ship, which are revoca1)le,but never recalled , the stamp amounts to lOOgutlJers, 1725 
— The roads throughout Java are exceBent, 174a — T here are several new roads 
now making m Java, 1747— Goverment is conducted by a governor and council, 
the island is governed by Dutch laws, 175 7 — Tlie native provinces are governed by 
their own laws, 1758^— Hie revenue of the island is principally land.tax, but the 
government derive a great deal from the privilege of selling opium and birds nests, 
also import and export duties, 1765 —Method of assessing the land taxon European 
estates, and lands held under government by natives, 1767- " Batana and Java gene 
rally are more healthy than formerly, 1777— There are several missionaries m Java, 
but they make no proselytes, 1781 

There is a considerable trade carried on at the Philippine islands in Bntish manufac 

tures, chiefly cotton goods, iron andsteel, 1785 A considerable quantity of sugar 

js also manufactured in the Philippine islands, 1787 Indigo la manufactured, of an 

inferior quality, 1789 Hemp also, chiefly for cordage and running ngging, 1790 

—Tobacco IS largely exported, and is a government monopoly, 1793 Population 

of the Philippine islands 1797 There is a great commercial intercourse between 

the Philippine islands and China earned on by Chinese, Turks, Amencan, Spanish 

and Portuguese ships, 1803 Principal imports and exports of the Philippine 

islands, 1806 System pursued by the Chinese as to the admission of provisions 

free of duties, 1813 Memorial addressed to the Chinese government, to adnut 

a vessel, which, from having thrown part of her cargo overboard, did not come 

inthm the regulations ^or being admitted, dSlG Hardships which ^e lease 

holders of Java submiUcd to, in 1823, from the unjust conduct of the Dutch govern 
ment , subsequent remuneration, 1827— There is a very considerable trade earned 

on between Java and Bntish India, 1836 The trade m salt is a government 

monopoly, 1840 

Maclaine and Thompaon See Java 

Madras Inhabitants of, are worse off than the cooleys of Calcutta, Gordon 421— —I* 
partly dependant on Bengal for a snpply of food, Gordon 459— l-ls subject to great 

drouglits, Gordon 460 Cloth, salt, and chunks are the pnncinal exports from 

Madras, Gordon 594 

Number of licenses granted for residence by the East-India Company, 1813—1830, 
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' Richards 2791--^Gcneral state of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from tlie 
accounts laid before tlie Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons, 1773—1782, 
Lan^ton 2899— Annual revenue and charges for the year, 1781-2 to 1791-2, inclu- 
sive; also the same for 1792-3, Langlon 2904— Ryotwar system of land revenue 
prevails in Madras, JftU 3U7“— Failure of attempts to introduce the zcmindarj’ 
system at Madras, Mill 34S2-3457— Slate of lands in the Northern Sircars, Mill 
3458, 3460— Effect of the zemindary settlement generally at Madras, Mill 3467 
■ — Amount of tuccavee advanced in ftladras. Mill 3588. 

External and internal commerce. Sec Papers in Third Appendix. 

' See also Bnffges. ^Customs. Land Revenue, 4^7- Roads. Ryotwar. 

Madura. Is very fertile, but its fertility depends on being well watered; the chief 
products of the country are g«un, cotton, tobacco, but no sugar, Gordon 550— The 
tanks, wluch are of ancient eonstniction, are in bad repair, Gordon 557— —The revenue 
of Madura was formerly more productive than at present, and the land better culti- 
vated, Gordon 583— There are very few wealUiy families in Madura; those who die 
' rich have their wealth seized fay the officers of the Easf-Imha Company, Gordon 792 

At Madura there is a fine tank for the purpose of irrigating the land, Gordon 81 1 

tPopulation of Madura, 1,000,000, Gordon 976. 

^ ' , Sec Customs. . I 

Maid. See Chuya Root. ‘ , 

Mahomedan Latoyers. See Courts of Justice, 4. 

Mahomedans. Mabomedans and Hindoos of different castes have no distinction in their 
temiro of property, Christian 3007— Petition of Mahomedans, Hindoos, and Parsecs, 
natives of the ^st-Indies, and Inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 8*25 —Petition 
of (he Chnstians, Hindoos, Parsees andMahotnedans, and Jews, natives of HisMajesty’s 
territory of India, and inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 827> 

Mahralln. After 1819, the ryotwar system was introduced into the Maliratta country, 
CAop/m 5250— Bad character of Uie Mahrattabrahroins, Chaplin 5424— Advan- 
tages of British institutions in subduing the lawless spirit of the Mabrattas, Smith 5474 
— Jaghirdars, who formerly spent largely at Poonah, hare ceased to ajipear since 
' the destruction of the native government. Smith 5518— Considerable improvement 
has taken place in the growth of cotton in the Mahratta, Smith 5521— —Reasons for 
1 seizing Narroba and Dhoudoo Bullol, native merchants, under suspicion of concealing 
B^ec Row’s monej. Smith 5541— Necessity of the measure for the tranijujllity of tiie 
country. Smith 5542— -The chiefs of tlie country have been treated with the greatest 
respect and kindness. Smith 5552, 

Malabar, The peasantry are neatly in a state of open iosurmetion, owing principally to 
the monopoly on tobacco; tlieir distress owing to the heavy expenses of stamps and 
fees in law proceedings, Sullicnn 49G4— Advantages of land communication between 
Malabar and CoLmbatoor, Sullivan 5022. 

See Customs. 

Malcolm, Sir John. Distinction drawn by Sir John Malcolm between sons of officers* 
and soldiers’ children. Smith 5490. . 

Malcolm, Dr. Had a large piece of ground at Amboly, inSalsetle, given him to make 
experiments for the better cultivation of the cotton pl^t; the sclieme failed, Rtiehie 
1371. 

Mnlikhana. Nature of tins cliarge on the land revenue. Mil 4091, 4092. 
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Maltca Opium, See Opium ' ' 

Manufactures. In 1815, tbe importation of British goods into India was 800,000^ai*<l*> 
ana in 1830 about 45,000,000 yards, Guborne 1173 — The sale of British maaui’ac 
turcs in India would be greatly mcreased by the improvements of the exports fi'om 

India, Gisborne 1 177 ^British manufactures paj a duty of 2^ per cent on impofta 

tion into Calcutta, Gisborne 1 185 Of 26 per cent on being imported into Jsiva, 

Maclaine 1580 ^British manufactures are principally consumed in tne Presidenc>®s, 

and at Surat, Ritchie 1242 ^From Bombay considerable quantities have gone 

Persia, the Red Sea, and the Arabian Gulf, liitchie 1243 In the soutlieni part^ of 

Persia the bazaars are filled with British manufactures, Ritchie 1246 ^In the northern 

parts with French and German, Ritchie 1246 Great consumption in Java of ^ri 

tish manufactures, Maelmne 1575 Manufactures are imported in white uito Jtfva 

and coloured by the natives , the dyers m this country have never been able to ePPf 
Javanese patterns, Maclaine 1583— — Britishmanufactures are much sougbtafterin ths 

bazaars from Bhooj to Karra, Wildey 2296 And are often preferred to nature 

manufactures, Wildey 2299— Introduction of cheap manufactures has not s^ersed^^ 
the use of home manufactures m India, Rtckaids 2854— Consumption of Europ^^ri 

manufactures has greatly increased in India, Sullivan 5102 All manufactures 

liable to transit duties, Sulttvan5lOS’ -Causes ofthe extended uses of British manu- 

factures among natives of India, Riciarrf# 2758— —Which would largely increase 
additional facilities were given to trade, Rickards 2760— Cause of the present liUW' 
tation of British exports to India, Rickards277l 
See also Cotton 

Market Duties, Act very injuriously to the internal trade of the country in Ind*^* 

i2«e/.arrff 2837 

Maulahah See Silk, 4 ' 

Mauritius Principally supplied with gram and nee from India, Bracken 50 I 

Melvill, James Coiffio (Analysis of his Evidence ) — Origin of the' Indian^ Debt entirely 
from territorial causes, 4433— Explanations in answer to Mr Langton's evideuc® 
concerning the origin of the debt, 4434— ^Financial state of the Company s 

whilst their character was purely commercial, 4435 \\ hich shews, tliat had they 

continued exclusively commercial, there would have been no necessity_for contractuio 

debt m India, 4436- ^Before the Company had the territory, and since the accounts 

of territory and commerco have been separated, the trade was profitable, and coitsc 

quently no debt could have been incurred in India for trade, 4442 Explanatii^u® 

m answer to Mr Langton’s evidence concernmg the finances of (he East Indi* 
Company, 4444 

Amonn'l vfeidD *fliB wa^ay lumisncil Irom tbe commerciid funds of the East 
Company on account ofthe Indian territory, with interest, would have reached in^u® 
four periods, between 1761 and 1814, after allowing for the amount of all return* 
made'b) the territory to commerce, atid calculating the commerce as cbargeal’l® 
through tliose periods with the full expenditure of £121,229 sustained by the CorU' 
nany m tlicir purely commercial diaracter, prov lous to the state of circumstances 
led to tlie acquisition of tho temtory, beyond the diargc subsequently borne by 
commerce for establishments expressly commercial, 4450 

Furtlier explanations m answer to Mr Langton s evidence, 4451 Mr Langto°’* 

statements are defective m pnnciple , he is totally mistal»en in his historical facts 
inferences, and in his figured ilctails he has made those omissions wlucb completely 
destroy all bis results, 4408^^— Uselessness of attemptmg to employ professional 
accountants to investigate the books of the East India Company, 4526— Ten 
cent was, before 1814, charged on all goods sent from England, as an aver^® 
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expense ; the actual charge is now made, wluch compromises interest, insurance, and indlx. 
commercial chaises, 4533. ■ - 

^lemorials ; Dated 31st Alarch 1831, addressed to the Lords Commissioners of the MIL. 

Board of Trade, upon the subject' of the reduction and tnodidcations of the Duties on 
East-India goods, Forbes 2439. , ^ ' j 

Merchants' Indentures, See Licenses, . , 

Merchants, East-India Company, acting as. See Government of India, , 

Merchants' ^Memorials, See Hoard of Trade. 

Meeras. There is a considerable quantity of property in the Deccan held under the 
name of Meeras or Wuttun, Chapin 537 3 - — Lands held by meerassadars are better 
tilled than those held by tenants at mil, Chaplin. 5393. i 

Meerassadars i Claim of, to return to their lands, after having quitted them on 'account 
of over-assessment, oi’ any other cause, Mdl 3510— ^Difference between the meeras- 
fiadars in hfadras and the khoodkliast-ryot in Bengal. Mill 3513— —Fraud and cor- 
ruption existing to a great extent among the meerassadars of Tanjore, Sinclair 4207 

■ ■ General unwillingness of meerassadars to alter tlie ^present mode of settlement, 

Sinclair 4^5, 4300 Or to assist in improving by irrigation, Sinclair 4307. 

Metals. There is no duty on metals imported into India, Bracken 270— -One of the 
principal imports from Great Britain to India, Rttehie 1229 ' 

Mdxtary Charges, See Commercial Capital. , ^ 

Mdttary Force. MilUa^ condition of Cliina; consequences of force being used by 
Government, Plovden 3756 

Mill, James. (Aoahsis of liis Evidence.)— Sources from which the Indian revenue is 
derived, 3114— Different modes of colleclii^ the land-revenue, 3115— 'Nature of 
aemindarj' settlement, 3115— -The ryotwar system prevails m Madras, 3117— —In 
Bombay the wUage settlement prevails, 3119— 'Distinctions between the three sorts 

of settlement, zcmuidary, ryotwar, and village, 3120, 3121, 3122 System under which 

the land-revenue is collected in Bengal, 3123, 3124- — In the kingdom of Oude, 

, 3125, 312^~— In the Ceded Territory on (he Nerbudda, 3127 In Tanjore,,3I30 

■ - .in Mysore, and tliose prmioces ceded by the Nizam, 3131 ■ I t is neither poa- 
“sible or advisable to avoid the present system of land-revenue in India, 313 1 -- - 

Grounds on which permanent settlements were introduced, 3136— — Howthe rtots 

were affected by it, 3137, 3138, 3139 The transfer of property is at present held 

, to give the acquirers a riglit over tlie cultivators, 3139 — -Ryots at present are mere 
- tenants at will of the zemindars, 3144— Method for restoring the ^ots their rights, 

3145— 3150— Manner of bringing zemindary property to sale for taxes, 3153. ' 

[Second Examination.]— ^stem under whiai zemmdary estates have been purchased 
bj Elast-India Company, 31o7, 315S— Management of estates so bought, 3159— 

• liiis system would end in getting rid of the zemindary and cstablisbmg a ryotwar 
system, 3104— Fairness of the principle as to the regulations 'of former Govern- 
ments, 3IG6— Government have no means of securing justice to the ryots except by 
taking the purchased estates into their own hands, 3170— Mode of payment by 
ryots to zemindars, 3176 — 3181— General exaction of the latter, 3183— Instruc- 
tions by the Bengal Government to resist the claims of the zemindars to enhance the 
rates on lands cultivated with the poppy, 3188— General protection afforded to 
. rjots against oppression, 3191— —Grounds of interference with zemindars as to their 
charge on nots on poppy lands, 319(>— Power possessed by the zemindar over the 
ryot in the event of his not fulfillic^ his engageroeut, 320(1— —It has never been 
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admitted by the E^st-Iodia Conmany that Govemmeot has no power to interfere 

between zemindar and rjot» 3203, 3J05 Where the pottah regulation has been 

I MILL enforced, it has sometimes been considered a protection by the ryot, often the reierse, 

3209 

Most of the zeimndars are ndv natives hring near Calcutta , the plan of raising ~i 

landed gentry through their means has failed, 3211 ^Tenure of zenundary propert}, 

3214 Impossibility of ascertaining ryot payments previous to 1793, 321b — — 

General ivant of registration m Bengal, 3225 ■■ M ode in which Government contract 

for poppy lands, 3220 ^If the ciilUvation of the poppy and opium were left free, it 

would not tend to the welfare of landholder or ryot, 3235 State of ryots, and 

the connection between tbem and zemindars, 3236-^^ — How far zemindars may appro 

pnate waste lands, 3264 Rights of ryots have merged m the permanent settlement 

system, 3274 Who formerly had a right of perpetual occupancy, 32S2— — How 

tne revenue was collected from them, 3282 DifFerence between khoodkhast ryots 

and the pyckbast ryots, 3285 Permanent settlement system has acted mjunoudy 

on the people, 3293 When estates are in dispute, the revenue is collected from the 

occupant, 3307— Collectors of taxes, and how appointed, 3309 Settlements 

made hy Mi Sullivan in Coimbatoor, 332 0 — Nature of the Putcut settlement, 3322 
3327. 

[Third Examinatton ]— Conreniences arising from the zenundary settlement in the 
FortWilham Presidency, 3339— Which in amount of receipt has a dended dis- 
advantage, as compared with other modes, but great advantage as regards fscdity and 
certainty of collection, 3341, 3342— By no means favourable to tbe creation of 
capital, 3343— Nor does it tend to create a landed interest, 3344— -Increased cul- 
tivation of lands owing to increasing population of ryots, 3350— And not to encou 
ragement giveu by zemindars, 3355— -—Manner of taxing waste lands brought into 
cultivation, 335(>— Slate of culhvation of lands in Bengal, 3359— The operation 
of the zemmdary system unfavourable to ryots, 83<M— To that system is to be 
asenbod the origin of the decoity or gang robbery, 3305— -Stale of the decoity 
bands, 336&— Advantages which might have attended the system had the ryots 
rights been properly defined, 3371— —Tlie annihilation of theit nghts being owe of 
the great evils re3ulUn|r from it, 3373 -Increase of revenue in Bengal since the per- 
manent settlement, 3&0 ^Inveat^tion of the yighta of ryots, 3387— 

of the revenue from sea customs, <^ium and salt m Bengal, 3393 « 

Effect of die rjotwar system as far as it existed in Bengal, 3395 — Difficulty of 
effecting settlements under this system, 3400— Advantages and disadvantages of the 

village settlement in the presidency of FottlVflliam, 3403 Difference between the 

Village settlement and the ryotwar system in favour of the latter, 3410, 3413, 3418 
Hardships on ryots under the viHa^ system, 3421-^— DiSerence m the cha 
ricter of ryots in diflerent parts of Bengal attributable to the zemindars, 3431-— 
Geiierallj moie than enough has been collected throughout India from the cultivators, 

3443, 344G It would be impossible to make a permanent settlement wilh the ryots 

in Bengal with any prospect of annually realizing the revenue, 3447, 3443 Failure 

of attempts to introduce the zemmdary system at Madras, 3452, 3457 

Northern Sircars the zeraindaiy system prevails, though the estates, from the extrava- 
gance of the holders, are frecjuently m the hands of Government, 3158 Great irre^ 

gulanty and mismanagement inidcr tlie holders of the above mentioned zemmdaries 

31G0— — ^Effect of tlie zemmdary settlement generally in Madras, 34G7 Manner of 

assessment when Government has undertaken the management of the estates of natives 
34G8— The rj otwar system generally prevails in Aladras, ^71. 

[Fourth Rxamimtion — Ry otwar ^tem in Madras, 3472 Good effects of the sys- 
tem m Coimbatoor, 3473 ■ -Nature of the anmany management, 34SI In Bombay 
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tlie collectionofthore\enueis generally by \niage management, 348>— Nature of the 

village .sjstem, 34SG Accurate suncy nhicb has bccntalven in the principal parts of 

Bombay, 318(>-^ENpcuse incurred in smvejing, 3-191 Partiality of the people 

generally to the rjotivar system uhere it lias prerailed, 3500 — 3504— ~Clalm of 
meerassadars to return to their lands after having quitted them on account of over 
assessment, or any other cause, 3510— —llic claim much limited liy our Goicmnient, 

3512 DiiTercnce between the rocerassadar in Madras, and the khoodhhast ryot in 

Bengal, 3513— —Settlement in Cuttack before 3fr. Wilkinson settled it, 352G — . 
Under permanent settlement ryots are as much oppressed as under ryotwar system, 
3531— ^—Manner in which smvey of Bombay was carried on, 353G. 

There is at present a revenue survey Assessment distinct from a geographical sun ey 
now in progress in the Deccan, 3539— —Value of such a survey, 3542 Improve- 

ments in thereicnue system must be made by the local goiemments, and not by legisla- 
tion from homo, '6551— Tlie revenue svstem might be so impro\ cd as t o render the pre- 
sent system of taxation the host that could be de\ ised for Uiat country, 355*1, 35G5, o5GG 

• — fiifllculticsi in improving the revenue system in India, 3557 Slate of the ifoonsif 

■ Courts ; their liability to corniption,35G2 ^Tlieeliarees upon India at present cAceed 

ihu rcvcime, 3571 Alterations which might be made in the collection of the land- 

revenue, 3573-3580-^-. Difficulty with regard to pottabs, 3581 Manner in which 

zemindars raise monej , 3585— Amount of tuccavcc advanced in Madras provinces, 
35SS— Rale of interest chargeil on money so advanced, 3590— Purposes for nhicb 
tuccavee is advanced, 351)8— Manner of repay ment when advanced for making wells, 
3G00. 

[Fifth Examination.]-- Explanations of former evidence conceniing revenue of India, ' 
3832— Causes of tlio rise in the price of salt, 3^7— Taxes remitted in India by 
the East-India Company, 3S5 S ■ Salt monopoly is unknoivn at Bombay, SS61—— 
The land-tax of Inaia which has been hitherto received consists uot only of Ibe rent, 
but a share of the profits of capital employed in tluit land, 3803. 

[Sixth E-xamination.]— -Tlie ryotw ar system is tlic best for llic revenue, and tho pro- 
tection and well-being of tho ryots, 30(w— — ^Thc govcmmcni of India may not only 
without detriment, but with signal advantage, assume the full rent of land as a tax, 

3908 ^The rent of India may be collected by settlement ivith the eiillirators, wilhout 

the intervention of zemindars, 3910 — —Length of leases vvliich should be granted to 

ryots, 3912 ^Explanations of regulations of flic East-lndja Company in regard to 

tne future holding of land by ryots, 3913 Increase of relenue in the Conquered 

Provinces, how accounted for, 3911-2 — Liability of zemindars, and their conduct 

towards ryots, iu getting into difficulties, 39-17 ^fenureof estates callwl Puteclabady 

talooks, 3969 Increase of value which has taken place in lands since the introduc- 

tion of permanent settlement by zcmiiidaries in Bci^l. 

[Sev enth Examination.] — Evidence concerning the revenue of Benares and the Ceded 

, Provinces, 4001- Relating to the fluctuations wbicli have taken place in tlie revemie, 

contrasting the progress of tho revemie in the permanently settled parts of India, w ith 
its decline in those not permanently settled, and to the cost of collection, where also 
the object seems to be to contrast the expense of collection under temporary with that 
under permanent settlements, 4001 ■ ■ D efects in flic administration of justice in 

Bengal, 405G Smuggling trade carried on in^alt, 4063. 

- [Eighth Examination.] — Further cvideucc concerning tlie expense of collecting the 

revenue, 40S5, 4219 -Evidence conceniing permanent settlement in India of the 

land revenue, 4177. . _ ' ' 

Jlfiits. See also CoKon, 2, Sugar Mills. 

GA 
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IHDK-X. Mint. A mint was first established m Calcutta in 1757, when rupees were struck bear- 

— inff the Moorshedabad’a impresaon, Gordon 2104—— There are mints in Bengal, 

mix— M^’S. hudras, and Bombay, Gomon 2120— Besides those of the Niram, kingdom of 

Oude and Mahratta States, which are under the management of the East-Inu:a Com- 
pany, Gordon 2121 ^Tlie Company are authorized to coin in India, Gordon 2103 

—These regulations are broken through by the East-India Company, Gordon 210S. 

^ftssionaries. 'fhere are several missionaries in Java, hut they make no proselytes, 
Maclaine 1781— Present state of missionaries in China, Flowden 3S05. 

j1/0CT/ddunw. State of mocuddums, and nature of their appointments, CAj islian 3100, 
3102. . ' 

Monopolies at Ceylon. See Ceylon. 

f 

Monopoly, Unjust conduct of the East-India Company in regard to the tlirowing 
open the Maliva opium trade in I82S, and then suddenly resuming the monopoly, 
Forbes 2316— The Company, on giving up trading to India, should also give up 
the monopolies of salt and opium, Forbes 2403 ITie same revenue as is now col- 

lected from the monopoly of salt and opium might be procured by customs and trade, 
Forbes 2411, 2441,2453— The Indian monopolies are all bad; nothing results from 
them bulunromd evil, Jlicfcard* 2833— Salt and tobacco are monopolies in Coinv- 
batoor; opium is not, Su/Z/ran ■4732— -Increase of price in India of those articles 
which are government monopolies, Sullivan 495 3 Most of the Englbh resident 
agents vv ould be sorry to seo the present monopoly of East-India Company done aw ay 
with, Ploteden 3793. 

See Ceylon, Ouiam. Salt. SUk Distriets, Silk Factories. See also in Fourth 
Appendix, Papers rebitve to tho Administration of the Opium and Salt 
monopolies. 

Moonsif Courts. State of the Moonslf Courts ; their h’abihty to corruption, AfiZZ 3502, 

Jfother of Pearl; Is a principal export from the Philippine Islands, Maclaine 1816. 

Mulberry-trees ; Abound in India, Bracken 2G2— .There are three species of mul- 
berry-tree cultivated in India. Description and uses, Craii^MriZ 1680-—— How culti- 
vated instead of the large tree, Snunderv 19W>— And is a distinct species from ilut 
cultivated iaitaly, Saunders 196 7 ■ — l lie cultivation of tho mulberry-tree is confined 
to natives, Saunders 1976— -Mulberry-lands have risen in rent since 1814, Saun- 
ders 2(^X1. > 

Murder. See Maekemie, CapL 

2Iuseat Pock Salt. Seo Salt. 

.Mualins. Dacca muslins arc much dearer than Manchester piece-goods, IlrarAen 19. 

Mutselmen ; Arc a stout race of people, Gordon 5-17 Mussclmen villages arc exempt 

from supplying provbions by tariZT to travellers, Gordon 963. 

Mysore. Sjstera under which the land revenue Is collected, and those of the Ceded 
Provinces of the Nizam, JlfiZZ 313!— State of the natives of Mysore, ,8f/ZZir<m 5051- 
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Karroha; Reason for the scirure of, And. another of the native merchants, under suspicion 
of contealiti" Bajee Bo\t's mouey, Smith 5541— — Necessity of tlie measure for tlie 
tranquillity of djo country, Smith 5542.^ 

Natives of Ceylon. Sec Ceylon. , , , 

Natives of India; 'Are becoming tnucli better educated, and div csting thomsciv es of their 
(prejudices, JJr^acAen 271-— Are quick and intelligent, JJrocAen 'ird— Mussulmen 
are a stout race of people ; Hindoos are weakly and sbort.livcd, Gordon 547—-“. 

The situation of the natives is much better in tlie ton ns than the country j the police 
prevent their flocUiig to the cities, Gordon M9- ■■ 'Arc greatly oppressed by tlie 
s)"stem of granting passports, Milcli is maintained in India, Gordon 726— Cannot 
leave tlieir lillages'wjthout checks given them by their owners or eroploj ers, Gordon 
726— —Instances nhen the Eost.Inaia Company have demanded back runaway tyots, 

Gordon 739— — Alli^jed oppressive conduct of the KisUlndia Company's goicmment 

■ towards the natives under their control, Gordon 741— Manner jn uluch expenses 
of Europeans are paid when travelling in India, •S'tncfair 4427— Evil eflects of tlieir 
obligation to supply prorisions by lan(T prices to travellers, Gordon 954—— Of India 
are the least disposed to elungo their Iiabits of any people in tlie world, Riehie I34S 

■ —^Peculation canied on to a far greater cstent among natives than European 
servants of Company, Sinelnir 4418, 4442: 

Parsees are the most intelligent of the natives of India, Ritelne 1222, Smith 5456 
. — — T he natives of Bombay frequently embark as supercargoes; principally to China, 

Ritchie 1226— Cotton dealers in Bombay arc many of them veiy rich, Ritchie 1410 
—Recommendation for an equality of laws for the Indo.Britons, and all residing in 

India, Craufurd 1915— Character of natives generally, Sinclair 4S91 They nre 

cxceediDglt* submissive to native officers, and Europeans principally to natives, Sinclair 
4J0O—— .Opinions on the character of native oflicers j odrantoges resulting from fair 
remuneration, SulUvan 4G54— —Cliaractcr of uatircs of India generally ; SuUtvan 
476^k— Good results from encouraging them, and admitting them into tlie government 
of the country, Sulliean 4777~-~Iiyydicious exclusion of natives from serving on the 
juries appointed to try Europeans, SmUh 5454. ' 

Intelligence of natives generally, Parsees partfcularly, Smith 5456— Advantage 
of intromicing the English language. Smith 5456-'- — And increasing the intercourse 
of natives and Europeans, Smith 547 0 - —AnJ givii^ them the privileges of British 
subjects in other parts of the world. Smith 5471-— Natives ought to be trusted 
with magisterial authority, Smith 5478, 5515— Indians are a merciful people. Smith 

5516 Intelligence of native officers, SwitA 5484— Distinction drawn by Sir J, 

Malcolm between sons of officers’ and soldiers’ children. Smith 5490— Benefits which 
natives would derive from the resort of British subjects to India, Rickards 2806—^^ 

Natives should be so improved as to participate m the government of their country,' 

Rickards 280S— Laudable anxiety of the govenunents at tlie Presidencies for the 
improvement of, Rickards 2^9— .—improvement of their indigo plantations, Rick'- 
ards 2815-- — IVretched state of natives in the interior, Rickards 2817— Improve, 
ment attributable to the intercourse with &iropeans, consequent on a system of free 
trade, Rickards 2819— — State of the natives in Mysore, StdUvan&Qbl— — Redress to 
be obtained by natives for bad conduct towards them, Sailitan 50^~— Jlannner in 
which natives appeal to the Governor in Council in the event of being imprisoned, Sul- 
livan 5118 Means of improving the natives by admitting them to offices under 

government, Chaplin 5296 — —State of feeling of me mitives of India to the Govern- 
ment of the British, Chaplin 5299 General character of the natives of India: 

6 A2 
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INDET adranta^s in this respect of the country over the town population, Chaplin 5417— 

■ Good ch^cter for honesty of domestic servant^, Chaplin 5420— -—Character of the 

NAT— OIL tiati\es of India generally mil bear an advantageous companson with the natives of 

anv country in tlie world, Chaplin 5443 

The admmistration of justice by the King’s Court, in Bombay, is very popular. Smith 
SjGG— I mportance of introducing natives to financial, and territorial, and judicial 
offices. Smith 5508^— Any belief hemg instilled into natives of the vuperiority of 
Parliament over the East India Company must tend to bring them into contempt, and 
malie their pou er quesbonahic. Smith 5575 Mischiefs likely to result from natives 
draiMn" the distinction between the Company s power and the King’s Government, 

Smith 5582 Natives of Bombay have a thorough knowledge of the distinction 

Smith 5587 ^Tlie feeling of natives is to submit to the ruling power , they would 

not care whether it was King or Company, Smith 5597 Moral character of natives 

of India generally good, and the) have been belied by all who have w ntten about tliem. 

Smith 5u00 Advantages of bringing Europeans and Natives more m contact with 

each other. Smith 561&— - — People in general advanced in intelbgence to a great degree. 

Smith 5(j24 Natives should participate m the administration of the countrv , Smith 

5G28— ~-And should he enlightened as much as possible , but then, you " lo«e the 
country,” Smith 5033 ' ^ 

See also Darrr Indigo Mahratta Peasantry Ryots Salt Stlk Taxation 

natives o/ Java, Were ma better condition, generally speaking, than the peasantry 
of Bengal, Gisborne KM 

Native Courts See Courts of Justice,^ 

Native Pleaders See Courts of Justice, 3 
Native Pnnees See IVars in India 
Neirtck Prices See Provisions 

Nerhudda S)‘stcm under which the land revenue is collected in the territory of Ner- 

budda,3A«dl27 

Ihizamut Adaulut Sec Courts of Justice, 2 
Nuzzuranii , Nature of tlie, Ckaphn 530i 


O 

OJpees Return of commercial offices under the Presidency of Bengal, showing the . 
expense in 1817 and 1827, Return of offices, places anu pensions, civil, nuhtary 
and commercial, held under the East India Compan), witlimthe United Kingilom 
and Colonies, and not included m the returns laid before the Committee 1830 See 
i iTst Appendix 

See also Civil Oflees Commercial OJJices 

OJfieers. Tlicro is not ir more honnuablc or assiduous class of men in my part of the 
world than the Company's semnts in Bombay, Smith 5009 
See also Cadets Surgeons B rilcrr. 

OJfietrt, Native See Natives of India 

Oil Sec Cocoa Nut Oil 
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Oil-Press, An oil-press has teen sent to Java, for the purpose of more effectually 
extracting oil from the carth-imt and tho palma-christi, Madame 1G83. 

O^i'inn. Is the principle article of trade between India'and China, Bracken 295- — 
Tlie trade in opium is monopolized by the East-India Company, Gisborne 1149—— 
The trade in opium is now free, on paying Government a duty of 195 rupees per 
chest, Jtilc/iie 1546— —600 chests a year of opium are imported to Java, Maclaine 

IGOO- In 1820 the larger proportion was Bengal opium, the lesser Turkey; the 

‘relative supply is now reversed, ilfnclainelGOl— Sum annually gained by the Dutch 
government in the shape of duties on opium, Maclaine ICO'2— Conduct of the 
East-India Company in regard to the throwing open the Malwa tmium trade in 
1823, and then suddenly resuming the monopoly, Forbes 231G— The Company 
should abandon their monopoly of the opium trade, Forbes 2409, lltckards 2833 
—Their revenue might ho made up from customs and iuemased trade, Forbes 2411, 
2441, 2451— — Cliargcs for collecting the revenue on opium in Bengal, 1809-10, 
18-27-28, iWMl31. 

See aUo Papers in Fourth Appendix. 

Orissa. Sec IVars in India. i 

Oude, System under which tlie land rctentie is collected in the kingdom of Oude, Mill 
3125; 3120. ' ' 

Ottt-PorU- The East-India Company stremiously insisted that the opening of the ports 
in tills countn’ would ruin them, and shatter all the existing institutions for canning on 
trade of the Indies in London, Rickards 2752— -Tlie result has proved the fallacy of 
their arguments, Rickards '27Z% 


P. 

Paddy ; Has been much exported from India since the opening of the free trade, Gordon, 

Palmer Co. Treatment received by a silk factory established by them, which was 

attacked by the officers of (he Company, Saunders 20-23 And the government took 

no notice of a Memorial presented to them on that occasion, Saunders 2024— -Effect 
of their fjoilure. Bracken 200 — 215, Forbes 2358. 

Palmer ^ Cockerel. See Jara. 

Paper. The paper manufactured in India is very bad, Gordon 2234— Steam-engines 

are non- used in Calcutta for making and pressing paper, Gordon 2233 The Baptist 

jSlissionary paper factory at Scrampore is tlie oi3y one in India, Gordon 2236, 

Parsees ; Are the most numerous class employed as brokers at Bombay, Ritchie 1220 
- - Are the most intelhgent of the natives of India, Ritchie 1222. 

Petition of the Parsees, Hindoos, and Mahomedans, natives of the East-Indies, and 
inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 825— —Petition of the Parsees, 'Christians, 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Jews, natives of His hlajesty's territories in India, and 
inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 827. 

Generally speak English, Smith 5456— Have taken more pains to understand 
English, and its law s and institutions, than any other class of persons in India, Smith 
5463 Parsees are the most intelH^nt oaUves, Smith 5465. 

Passports ; For travelling in India, are vexatiously worded, and create great delay; 
their time is limited, Gordon 65*2— Consequences of tlie system on hir. Gordon, 


>NOKX. 

OIt,_.PAS. 
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iNHLK Gordon 655— -They occasion cotaideraWc delay and annoyance, Gordon 653-~" 

Account of Jlr Gordon’s detention and imprisonment for alleged irregularity iP a 

PAY PE'l passport, Gordon C6i— A system of passports is mainfamed by which a native cannot 

_pas.s from village to village, and is very oppressive to them, Gordon ..'fbe 

system is practised by the Company over their own ryots , instances of cases, Gordon 

,?3G f 

See also Licenses 

payments Comparison of the several heads of Temtrtrnl Receipts and Pavmentj 
England, as contained in the general Statement No 21 of Papers, dated India Bo^^d, 
14th January 1830, and in the statement of Account between the 'Icmtonal Ptid 
Commercial Branches, dated India House, 2d June 1830, Lantton 4939 

t ; 

Payments in England Sec Remittances 

Pearl Fishery , At Ceylon, is monopolized by the Government, S'/eiror/ 2505 ^ 

Peasantry Physical condition of tlic Indian peasantry IVcakncssof their framf^o 
be attributed to their ibslinence from ammal food, Gordon D89— ~Innoccncc of tb®*® 
peasants and villagers who reside away from large towns Those who inliabit ncai' 
in Urge cities are far inferior to tlia before mentioned class Those who arc cmploJ®d 
W land holders or dependant fov subsistence cm ccmrls of law, are the worst cU” 
Rate of wages ffenerally allowed to the peasantry and labourers Provisions on wb'®b 
they subsist Sort of nouses they inhabit, Gordon 740— -'Clothing State of pof“ 
lation as to iwcteiae, tiU cUecked by the cholera morbus Literature most studim bj 
the natives of India About the courts native princes all are well educated, 
colleges established by the East India Company objected to as lending to weaK®” 
religious opinions of students widiout substituting any others Opinions of 
inhabitants regarding the existing form of goverument and its adnuiiutrators, Nall'*'®* 
and European Gordon 741. 

See also Nflficcj ^ /ndm Ryots * 

Peculation, See Fraud 

Piece Goods See Cotton,Z Sdk,(> 

Peons. See Revenue Farmers 

Pepper Pnee before and after the opening of the trade, Gordon 402 Some of 

principal returns from India, Gisborne 1047 

Permanent Settlement Advantages of the system of permanent settlement of lands ® 

Calcutta, Rickards 2842 ^Raromohun Roy s opinion See First Appendix, 

See a^so Land Ret CRKC Zemindartes ^ 

Peter, Mr Examination of his accounts on being accused as a defaulter io a Ufg® 
amount in the revenue of the Madura district, Gordon G70 

Petitions Petition of inhabitants of China complaining oftlie Chmesegovemment, S-0-> 

p 522 Petition of British, Native, and other inhabitants of Calcutta, complain'”? 

of the monopoly of the East India Company, p 526 Petition of the Hindo®* 
Parsees, and Mahomedans, natives of the East Indies, and inhabitants of Bombay 
praying for admission to grand juries to be justices of the peace, aii<l to be allow"®'* 

W hold high offices under govcrninent, p Sin ^Petition of Christians, HindoO‘'» 

Parsees, Mahomedans and Jews, natives of India, inhabitants of Bombay, praising d'C 

mstitution of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, &c , p 827 -There 

no maladministration of justice in the East Indies , the pelition to Parliament 
likely got up by lawyers. Smith 5537* 
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Philippine Islands. Considerable trade carried oa at die Philippine Islands in British lyvEX. 

manufactures, chiefly cotton goods, iron and steel, Maclaine 1785~-;— Sugar is maau* ' 

* factured at, Maclaine 1787 ^Indigo, Matdaine 1789— Hemp, Maclaine 179&- PHI— PLO 

' Tobacco, Maclaine 1793— There is a great commercial intercourse between, and -• 

China, carried on by Chinese junlj, American, Spanish, and Portuguese ships, Maclaine 
1803— — Imports are tea, Chinese piece-goods, provisions; exports, tortoise-shell, 
mother of pearl, rice, Maclaine 180^— -Population is estimated at a million and a 
half to two millions, Maclaine 1797. , i 

Pi7ofagc. Rates of- pilotage are very heavy at Calcutta; but on the Coromandel Coast 
there are no dues, there being no river, Gordon 483. ' 

Ploicden, fJ'illiam Henry Chicheley, (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Cause of the disputes 
with the Chinese, in 1829, on account of the desire of the Select Committeeto amelio- 
rate foreign commerce, 3605 Dissent of the witness from the proceedings of the &lect 

Committee, 360&— -Their remonstrance with the Chinese government, and points con- 
ceded to them, 3612, 3619— Causes of the embarrassment of the Hong merehantsj 
3629— —Manner in which the Hong merchants settle the claims of foreigners tlirough 

the East-India Company, 3636 Method of the Hong merchants in settling their 

debts w-ith foreigners, 3640— —Failure of Manhop and Chuntjua, 3642— Original 
reasons of the reapoDsibfljty of Hong merriiants for each other’s debts, 36-17— —Hong 
merchants are generally hberal rnerebants, 3651— Payments made by Hong mer- 
chants to the European creditors of the bankrupt Hongs in January 162S, 8653— — ■ 

Payments made by the Hong merchants to the European creditors of the bankrupt 
Hongs, together with the Government duties of Manhop, in January 1829,'3653. 

' Arrangements made with Americans, in 1828, with respect to trading through Hong 
merchants, or others, 3654— Propositions for bettering the trading intercourse oetween 
• Europeans and Chinese generally, 3655 ■ .Foreigners concurring in their desire to 
ameliorate the trade, 3659— —Refusal of the Chinese government to allow foreigners 
to have warehouses in China, 3664— — DUBculties of procuring securi^ for ^ips; 
liabilities which a Hong merchant takes on himself on securing a ship, 3Gw, 3669— 

Manner in which the Government deal with a sccurity-mercbant on a vessel breakingthe 
law, 3G70 — The Americans do not possess eo much influence in China as the British, 
SSyj'-.^.ReductJon of ship-duty in proportion to measurement, 3679, 3680— -The 
grievancps complained of in the petition of English inhabitants of Canton have been 
mready partly redressed, 3687— Insulting conduct of Chinese to Europeans if they 
exceed the bounds of the Factory, 3698 — —The Chmese are still very jealous of 
foreigners ; it has in no way decreased, 3700 Force, judiciously used, might pro- 

cure a relaxation of the commercial regulations of the Chinese, 3713— It would be' 
impossible to obtain leave for a resident embassador at Pekin, 3716— Trade with ' 

China could not be considerably increased by possession of an island on the Chinese 
coast, or through tiie means of junks to Singapore, 3721, 3726 The Chinese gene- 

rally are not favourable to any relaxation of commercial regulations, 3731, 3738—' 

Strangers who frequent Canton generally visit the Factory, 3/^— -Rdaxations wliicli 
have been effected upon the subject of port-dues, 3739~— Whicii were occasjojied by 
representations from the Factory, 3744—— Respectability of the signatures to the 
petition from Canton, 3753— Military coodition of China; consequences of force 
being used by Government, 3756— No advantage could result from placingEuropeans 
on the same footing as natives of China, 3765— Useless attempts of any appeal to 
the fears of the Ciimese, 3773, 

Execution of an American sailor at Canton, 3776—— Resignation of the American 
Consul, 3778— — Jusriceof the Chinese in the execution of seventeen Chinese wlio had, 
murdered some French saflors wre<d.ed on the coast, 3780— Form of trial observed 
on that occasion, 3783— Clunese generally desirous to do justice, whether on the 
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murder of Chinese or Europeans, 3784 Arran^'cments might be made with the 

Chinese, though with great tliflicultj , to trj persons in cases of P uropean and Chinese 
disputes, satisfactorily to both parties, 37bG— — Inetfectual sen ice nhich would be 
rendered bj the presence of a Xing s Consul at Ciima, 379- P Most of the Lngbsh 
residents and agents would be sorry to see the present monopoly of the East India 
Company done away with, 3795— Difficulty of changing the present mode of cai^y 
uig on trade with China, which sjston is at present mainly supported by (he East India 

Company, 3800, 3803 ^Present state of missionanes in China, 3805 Prc'cnl 

mode allowed iii Cluna for the recovery of debts by Europeans from Cliinese, 3S13- — 
Adi antages of a mutual court to try homicides , number m China in the last twerjt}" 
five years does not cxceetl four , they alnays occasion a suspension of commerce, 

- Badness of some of the new regulations for commercial arrangements in CJii'’^ 

3823 Seieralof which were in fai our of the Chun se, 3828 

Sec also Second Appendix 

Police at Madras , For the monopoly of the silh trade, (Jordon 44S-— Which a 
great expense, and of little use to the Company, Gordon 451 

Pohee , System of, in India, ill adapted to the circumstances and habits of the peojde, 

Jiiekaras 2839- Nature of the military police established at Ostacaniud in 16-S. 

SvlUvan 5004 

Political O^ces See OJfiees 

Pondicherry There aie upwards of 200 villages m a much better state than English 
villages, Gordon 785— Tlie French encourage the settlement of Europeans, tpey 
offer premiums for the cultnation of lands, Gordon 780— —The French territories are 
m a better state than the English, Gordon 787— The extent of Pondicherry is pot 
more than fifteen miles m circuit, Gordon 788 

Poonali District State of (be survey being earned on m the Poonah District by 
Pringle, ChapUn 5254 

Poppif Lands Instructions by the Bengal Goi eminent to resist the claims of the 
remmdars to enhance the rates of lands cultivated with the poppy, Mill 31S8— -p 
Grounds of interference with zermndars as to their charges on ryots on poppy lands. 

Mill 3196 Mode m which Govemment contract for poppy land», MtU 3230—; — 

If tile cultivation of poppy and opium were left free, it would not tend to the welfare 
of the landholder or ryot, Mdl 3234 See also Papers in Pourtk Appendix ' 

Population Return of the population of the British territories m India, specifying the 
area hi British miles of each Dislnct tespecUvely See First Appendix 

P opihdlion 

Of India See liaUves of India 

Of Java See Java 

Of Philippine Islands See Philippine Islands 

Of Tanjore See Tanjore ' 

Of the Biitisli remtonesm India See First Appendix 

Port charges. Canton Reduction of port charges at Canton of GOO or 700 dollars O” 
each ship, Slair 2660— —Relaxations which have taken place upon tlie subject 
port dues, PlovAcn 373^— Which were occasioned by representations from the 
Factory, Plouden 

Port clearances Refusal of port dearances by the Chinese disregarded by two of the 
Company s ships, Blair 2644 ° 


INDEX 
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PoTjugiieze; Are engaged in trade with IntUa, Bracken 27S. 

Potash ; Miglit be largely produced in India by ^eater assistance from capital. Bracken 
. 300. . 

Pottah. IVhere the pottah regulation has been enforced, it lias sometimes been con- 
sidered a protection by the lyot, often the reverse. Mill 3209 Nature of the pottah 

which natives receive with lands, 40G9 Injustice of applying the. same 

system to the zemindary settlements, SttUitan 4682— — Pottahs are granted annually, 

Sullivan 4687 Arrangements when ryots cease to cultw ate particcilar leases or take 

others, Sulltvan 4690, 

ProJit and Loss. Account explanatory of the account of profit and loss of theEast- 
India Company, showing die total amount of charges therein specified, and the 
amount charged on each of the various heads of the said account.— Account expla- 
natory of the foregoing amount ; specifying how the profits of the Company in their 
China Trade are diminished, by the adherence to the Board's rates of exchange. — 
Similar account of the^ loss on the trade between Europe and India. — Statement 
showing the net profit and loss upon the annual investments of indigo. See First 
Aj}peniUx. ' ' ' ‘ ‘ 

Promts of Trade of East-India Company. See Commercial Capital. 

Provincial Courts. See Judicial System. ^ > < 

Provisions, Evil effects of the present system of purreranee /or travellers in India, 
Gordon 954— A tariff is published of the price at which natives must supply pro- 
, visions, the payment of which is often evaded by the Goveniiacnt olBcers,GordoR 955 

‘ —Mussulman nllages are exempt i from supplying food at the tariff prices, Gordon 
963 - — . T lie general system of tariff charges falls dreadfully heavy on the poorest 
classes ; the heads of < (he villages arc better paid than the rest, Gordon 979 — Diffi- 
ciiltves which would he experienced by travellers without the tariff arrangements, Gor- 
don 98S—— Revenue-officers always travel in their own district free of expense, 
Gordon 992— Provision-orders are not given in Bengal } whatever are wanted when 

travelling are usually procured at friends’ houses, GtvfiornellSS ^Tableof Neirick 

prices, and actual market prices, of several articles, Gordon 1206 This table cor- 

rected,- Gordon 2092- — • K ind of food clucfly consumed by peasantry in Coimbatoor, 
Sullivan 4958. 

Purchase of Goods. See Silk, 7. ^ ' 

Purchase of Lands, Sec Zemindary. 

Purveyance of Food. See Provisions. 

Putcut. Nature of the putcut settlement. ilfdf3322, 3327. 

Piit'nee. Nature of the Putnee tenure, under which the district, of Burdwan is held, 
Christian 2989. ' 

Putiah. See Pottah. 

Putticut This system was never adopted in Coimbatoor, lyattAon 4704-4706. 

Putney Stlk. See Silk Piece Goods. > 

Pyckhast. Difference between khoodkhast and j^khast ryots. Mill 3235. 
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INDEX R f 'j 

RAD — REM Radnagore Seo Stlk, 4 

Rammohvn Roy C«mm\snicat\ons between Uammohun Roy and the Board of Control, 
relative (o the Revenue and Judicial System of India See Ttrst Appendtx 

Ramnad l^stcra of eollecfmg tho revenue at, Gordon 577— Present state of the 
kingdorh, Gordon 578i — — liy,000 star pagodas annually collected, Gordpn 3S-I— _ 
I There is a large tank at, for the purpose of imgation, jvliich ts miserably constructed, 
though of very ancient date, Gordon 80/ 

See also Land Tax 
Ratrgpore See Sdlt, 4 
Ratzh of Excuanqe 

1 Genrraltij 

Die Company fixes its rales of exchange at 23d, and mil notdemte from it, 

Gordon 2215 Statement of the rates of exchange at which the houses named ui 

the respective columns has bought and sold bills on Calcutta, from 1814-15—1822, also 
the rates for such bills recorded vn the Minutes of the East India Trade Committeo of 
London, with the medium rate deduced, for cacli year from 1814 1^1828 20, also 
the rales at nhich the East India Company Ijav© drawn on Calcutta during' the same 
period extracted from Pafliamentary Papers of 1830, yi 731 

2 Board Rates \ 

Statement of the loss sustained by East-India Company, from the conversion wto 

sterling of sums advanced from the revenues m India, in reimbursement of territonal 
outlay in England, at the Bosifd rates, as compart wiUi the mercantile rates of 
exchange Langton 4837— Computation of interest on the increase or decrease of 
. the balance due from Temtorj to Commerce by tlio use of fixed Board rates, accord 
ing to the calculations m Report 1830, and in that of the annexed statement, reckoned 
from the close of the year in which die increoseand decrease occurred atthefttes of 
interest on the Home Bond Debt p 729— Difference between tlie computation of 
witness and the Company as to the Board rates of exchange, Langlon 4838 — 
W isdom of the Board s admitting no change in the rates, Langton 4842. 

Half Cotton See Cotton, 4 

Ram Silk See Silk, 8 

I ( 

Registration of Lands General want of registration jjj Bejyffol, Mill 32*23 
Remittances Permission lo export raw products of India to China would greatly fawli 
tate the means of makir^ remittances to India, Gisborne 1153 — —At present there 
are 3 000,000 or 4 000 000 dollars annually remitted from China to India Gisionxe 
1150— Bullion and bills and produce sent to China , advances on cotton and opium 
are the usual remittances from mmbay, Jhtekte 1318— The trade of India would 
greatly increase were there greatei powers of making remittances, Ritehte 1512— 
Could be better manage^ by the Company with bills of exchange , their trading , 
private trade being better managed than the Company s commerce, Gordon 2*213, 
Rickards 28o7, 2bG0— Bad effect on commercial transactions of the Company s 
method ofmakmw their remittances to Europe by purchase of merchandue, Gordon 

2228, ilictardx 2855 

Recommendation of a plan for opening the Companv’s treasury in Loudon and 
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Caaton for money against bills upon India, by irhich they might command money to a index 
large extent, and effect then* remitfanoea on fair terms, J^orde^ 2364, 2386, 2388>— — . 

Combinations of merchants to prevent the Company managing their business so , for Rtl'N— -RL\ 
teraittances in India would be improbable, almost impossible, 2365, 2366, 

2370, 2383, 2406— The Company, if not traders, iwould always be able to effect 
j their remittances on fair terms, J^ordes 2373, 2394, 2404— Opinion concerning the 
^possibility of paying many chaiges in India, for which remittances are now made by 
the East India Company to tms country, i^orfiM 2383 — ^Effects likely to be 
produced on the money market by the Company remitting m bullion, Forbes 2394 

^BuUion remittances could always be eflected, Forbes 2404— The Company 

have the power of making an excess or scarcity of specie at any time in India, but they 
have never exercised it at Bombay, Stewart 2520— ~The obstructions to remittances 
from India cia China, by the Company, is thtf cause of the present limitation of 
British exports to India, Jtickardf 2771 _ 

Account of amount of payments in England on account of India, m three years 
past, and the manner in which the remittances ba>e been made See First Appendix 

J?cnf The rent of India may be collected by settlements with the cultivators without 

the intervention of zemincfars. Milt 3910 The government of India may, with 

advantage, a«sumc the full rent of land as a tux. Mill 3908 -Rammohun Roy’s 

opinions respcctvngrcnt See First Appendix^ ^ 

" See Land Land Revenue 
Residents, Commercial See Agents ^ 

Residents in India Return of the number of Europeans in British India, not m the 
j service of His Majesty, or of the East India Company See First Appendix 

Residents in the Silk .Districts See Silk, 4 

Retired Allowances The remittances made by the Company to this counfry for the 
I purpose of paying pensions and allowances to retired servants, and other political 
charges, might perhaps be made ta India , the change would be attended by great 
difficulty and inconreiuence, Forbes 2383— — Account of the number of retired oihcerx 

on the several Indian establishments, and amount of the pay and alloivances of each 

Sec First Appendix 

RErz'iOE 

1 Generally — 

General observations upon the financial penod of India, from 1780 to 1793, 

Langton 29(14 Revenues and diarges of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and Ben 

co61en, with the annual cost of the Island of St Helena, from 1781 2 — 1791 2, inclu 

aive, Langtoit 2905 ^The difficulty of tracing accurate accounts has prevented the 

Witness from pursuing the inquiry beyond 1808-9 Langton 2906 Statementof the 

loss sustained by the East India Company from the conversion into sterling money of 
the sums adranced from tlie revenues in India, m reimbursement of the territorial 
'“’outlay in England, at the Board lates as compared with the mercantJe rates of ex 

change Langton 43 jT Sources from which tlie Indian revenue is derived, Mdt 

3114— Different modes of collectingthcland revenue, Mdt 3115— — ^Improvements 
in the revenue system must be made by local governments, and -not by legislation 

from liorae, Mdl 3551 ^Rev enue sj stem might be so improved as to render the 

system of taxation the best that could be devised for that country. Mill 3554 3555, 

3oD 6—— Difficulties m impronagthe revenue system in India Mi1135d7 Charges 

upon India at present exceed the revenue MiIIZd7\ Explanations of former evi 
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dence concermn^ rerenuc of India, M)U 3832— —Fluctuations which hare tahen 
place in the rerenue of India, in the permanently settled part of India, infh its decline 
m those not permanently settled , cost of collection, Jl/i/MOOl, 4085, 4219 

Estimate of the rerenueand charges of Lidia, payable m India or England, as^hej 
inll probably stand at-the expuation of the Company’s present term — Account cf 
payments m England on account of India, m the three years past — Extracts of all des 
patches sent to India by the Court of Directors, relating to the collection of any 
of the reranues in kind See Eirr/ Appendix 

2 Bengal 

Mr Hastings stated, on Icai mg India, that the revenues of the Bengal provinces 
in 1785, were competent to pay a yearly tribute to the Company of a crore of rupees, 
Eangton 2904— —Increase of revenue in Bengal from the sea customs, opium and 
salt duties, MM 3393— —Expense of collecting the land revenues in Bengal, Bahar, 
and Oris«a MM 4077— Progressne rise nhch has taken place in the collection 
of the landrevenuo ofBengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Benares, Afdf 4094 

3 Ceded Protinees 

Ludeiice concerning the revenue of Benares and the Ceded Provinces, MM 4001 
• ' ' Expense of coUecUtig (he land revenue m the Ceded Pronnees m 1827 28, Mdl 
4087— Management of the revenue of the Ceded Provinces by Sir T Munro, Sufli‘ 
trtH 4GGS 

4 Collection of 

Rarnmohun Roy s opinions on the subject See Tint Appendix 
6 Conquered Pronnees 

Increase of rctenuo in Conquered Prosinces how accounted for, il/iW394I 
0 Deecnn 

Revenue of decidedly less than before the country came under the dominion of the 
East India Companj, *milA5509 

i 7 Jata 

The revenue of the island ispnncipally land tax, but the goiernment derive agreat 
deal from the privilege of selling opium and birds nests, il/nc/aine 1705 

5 Madras 

State of Madras Revenue from 1609-10 — 1827 25 , falbao^ off dunn"- that period, 
MM 1002 “ 

9 Isatnes 

Neccssitj of reform m tlic sjstim of taxation, Rickards 2798— Distress of the 
natives from Iho presentf^sttm of taxation, ificAarrfr 2823-—— Impossibility of aiij 
I>coplc living and prospering oikIct the system of revenue pursued m India, liiekurds 

2S2d 1 xorhvtanttaxntion on produce of lands and gardens, which often exceeds the 

gross produce of the planlitions Rickards Methods used to enforce pay • 

nieiit of (Jig revenue, cArwt<«tt303j More revenwg tbnw enough collected through 
out India from the cultivators, MM 3113, JllG— Ad»anta„cs*of emfloying nativi 
a,,cncy m collecting (he revenue, SulUtan 5097— Imprisonment of tlio native scr 
VAnl eiiijloyed by the witness under a charge of emberzlement, bvlhcan 512^5 — — 

Summary process by which lie mis tried, MUtean 5132 Sentence o'miiist the 

native olticcrs cmploveil by witness, who was Shenstadar of Coimbitoor” StMitan 
5115 — 1 here is nothuigm the ryotwar system meompafible with the adnimistration 
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of justice' provided the collector beleft nilh summary powers to prevent exaction and - i.sour. 

abuses, Chaplin Power of European revenue autbontjes to punish acts of . 

oppression, Chaplin 5242 ^Feea required for instituting complaints on the part of . EEV— RIC, 

the tyots should be abolished, CAaphn 5245. ■ - 

10. Tanjore: 

Language in n hich the revenue accounts arc hept, Sinclair 4335— The present 
* system of collecting the rev enue has caused a great degeneracy of morals in Tanjore ; 

the revenue collectors are worse than the people, Sinclair 43 16 Torture never 

used in collecting the revenue, Sinclair 4321, 4352 — —Manner of collecting the reve- 
nue in Tanjore, Sulhrnn 4760. f , j I 

Sec also Comvtereial Capital. LandJterenue. Monopoly. Opium. Remittances. 

Salt, rajyorc. Territorial Revenue. Tobacco. 

Revenue Commissioners. See Rammohun Roy’s opinion in First .Appendix. 

Met enue Farmers. The conduct of llie reienue farmers is tlie grossest possible towards 
natives, Gordon 513—^ — Tlieir irresponsibility, and general insolvency of their securi- 
ties, Gordon 515— —Manner in wluch they get appointed, Gordon 514 The sea 

customs are never fanned, Gordon 517, 526-- — There are 1,000 custom-house officers 
'of the rillaU pf Madura, Gordon 520— -—Manner of managing the customs depart- 
',ment at Madum, Gordon 525-— Ilic natives arc frequently tortured W revenue 
officers to extort information about their uoaltli, Gordon 705 — — T here are 
100,000 peons in Sladras, as estimated by Sir Thomas Munro, Gordon 70?—" 

Their cruelty has been represented to the Madras goverument, but remains un- 
redres^ed, Gordon 800— —Travel free of expense at the eliarge of the natives in 
their own districts, Gordon 091— —Farming system of collecting the revenue. Mill 
4103 — —Control exercised over the officers vOio receive the revenue m India, Sullivan 
4747. . • j 

Rice. Isle of France supplied from India with rice. Bracken 50— —Rice is now largely 
exported from India to Endand m the husk, Gordon 2258— Rice would become a 
great article of export from Bengal if ttic salt monopoly pod duties did not prevent it, 

Forbes 2423, 2438 Rice is subtect to an import duty, of from fifty to seventy-five 

per cent., Slevart 2401 The colony is principally supplied with grain from Bengal 

. and Malabar, Steaart 2473. ^ , 

Rickards, Robert, (Analysis of Ins Evidence.^ — Opinions of the East-India Company as 
to the practicability of extending the Indian commerce, which in 1811 was advocated 
by tile British merchants, 2747— Statement of the Company to the Board of Con- 
trol, 2747— Proof from the results of the fallacious reasonings of the reports and 

opinions of the Company at that period, 2748 Increase of the American trade since 

1792, 2748— Inferences drawnby the Company in their reports from the reasonings 
of Adam Smith not accurate, 2751— The Company strenuously insisted that the 
opening the ports in this country would ruin and shatter all the present institutions for 
carrjnng on the trade of the Indies in London; the result has proved the fallacy of 
their arguments, 2752— Tlie Company also predicted that trade bad readied its 
highest extension, and that no new exports could find a market in India ; reference to 
fbe papers before ilie Committee prove that great varieties of articles have been traded 
in since thefiee trade which were never imported or exported hy the Company, 2753 

^The experience of the present day perfectly proves that the opinions ot the witness 

in 1813 have beenierified, 2757- - Causes of Uie extended consumption of British 
manufactures among natives in India, 2758^— Which would largely increase if addi- 
tional facilities were given to trade, 2760, , 

Freight to India at present £2 to £3 per ton; from India, on dead weight, £4 ; on 
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lif'ht goods £5 and£6, 2763 Freights paid by the Company in 1789 and 1790, to 

India, £2Gand £27, to China ^24, 276? ^The obstruction to remittances from 

India via Cliina, by the Company, is the cause of the present limitation of BriU^ 

exports to India, 2771 Evasion on the part of the Company of the Act of 1813, as 

far as r^rds granting licenses to reside jn India, 2773— Obstructions to Bntish 
* shipping proceedii^ on coastiPg'oyages in India prior to 1821, remedied by 4 Geo 4 

c w, 2774 Cost of persons going to India as free merchants, £27 lOr , free 

manners £9 lOr , persons to residecosreoant, £12, 27S3 Apprehensions of the 

Companj tliat the resort of Bntish bom subjects to India would be attended with 

great danger to the wellbeing of the country, 278” No real evil has resulted 

therefrom 2790— Number of persons admitted to reside by license m India m 

1813 and 1830, 2791 ITie most likely people to resort to India, if free leaie were 

given, would be capitalists and men of science, 2794 From which India would 

den\ egreat advantage, 2726 ^Reform of tasahon and administration of justice in 

India, are the first necessities of India, 2798 It is mopstrous that such an irrespon 

siblepowcr as that ofremoving subjects from a country without responsibilit} should 
be vested m the hands of any government whatever, 2801— — ^Enleflects of the regu- 
lation, 2802 

Benefits which natives would derive from the resort of British subjects to India 2806 

■ ■ — Instanced by their rapid acquirement of the English language, 2807 Failure of 

indigo and sunn hemp planlitions in the hands of the government of India 2810 
Failure of the hemp plantations in the island of Salsette, 2812— Improvements in 
native indigo plantations, 2815— Improvement in the natives of India attributable 
to the free trade now earned on 2819— Their distress on account of the revenue 
, extortion, bad method of cdllectit^ the taxes 2823 —The bad effect on trade nf 
the present system of taxation 2828— Eidl consequences of monopolies 111 India 
233J-^Great abuse of market and transit duties 2837— /Advantage to India of 
their abolition 2838— Necessity of refonn in the admimstralion of justice and 
svstem of police, 2839 " Advantages of the svstem of permanent settlement of lands 

in Calcutta, 2842 e ^ r ^ 

Oppressive manner m which the Compam s investment of piece-goods iiisfur 
tusbea in Bombay previous to the present charter, 2840— Evil consequence of Uie 
Corapatij interfering as sovereigns in the internal trade of their dominions, 2846— 
The Surat investment was formerly provided under the most rigorous and opjircssive 
svstem of coercion, 2846— The cdmmumty of India would considerably gam by the 
wilhdnwal of tlie Company from all (branches of trade, 2850 — — Opinion of the 
hlanjuu of 1\ ellesliy in 1804 on the bad sjstem of trade then earned on, 28o2— 
Tlio introduction of cheap Bntisli manufactures has not superseded the use of home 
manufactures m India, proved by llic present great export of cotton twist, 2854- 
No tncomenicnc-c would result to the Company as to transmitting their terntorial 
revenues, if their svstem of trade was given up, ti8j5— The territorial revenue now 
paid in Eiighii<l amounts to 2 or £3 000 000 annually, 285C— And might be 

remitted in good bills without any inconvenience, 2857 \nd much more ea«ilv 

under a *j-stem of free trade than at present 2860 


Jliichte, James (Analysis of his Evidence) — Has principally resided m India since 
1910, 1209— Mercantile houses nt Bombay have been latterly increasing 1213 
—- T he native merchants consists of Parsecs, Hindoos and Alussclmen, IZlS—— 

Parsecs arc the most numerous clavs cmploved ns brokers 1220 Who are the 

most inlclligcnt of the natives of India, 1222 Tlie natives of Bombay frequently 

embark as supercargoes, pnnapallv to Chim, 1220— Commercial intercourse 
between Bombay end the Unitm Ivingdom has considerably increased since the 
opening of the trade, 1228— 'Tlie principal articles of import from Great Britain 
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are woollens, metals, cotton and cotton yam, 1^9— Account stating the exports 
of BnUsh manufactures to Calcutta and 1920 — 1830, 1237 -—Spelter has 

j entirely dn\en Chinese tutenague out of the Bombay market, 1241— British ma 
nufactures are pnncipally consumed m thft Presidencies and at Surat, 1212— —From 
Bombay consioerable quantities have gone to Persia, the Red Sea, and the Arabian 
Gulf, 12 13— —In the southern part of Persia, the bazaars are filled with British 
manufactures in the northward, "with rVench and German, 1246— Tlie latter are 
much dearer in comparison than the former, 1240 
^ TJie importation of stlkfrom Persia to Bomba) increased amazingly between 1816 
and 1630, 12G6— The cotton fiehl» of the Pacha of Egypt nresown in dnlls like tlie 
\roerican, 1273— —It is commoner tiian Sea Island coiion , better than the Upland 

cotton, 1275 Ihe Paclia has cotton mills in fullwork atGhcnnah, on the Nile, 

1277 The twist lias been exported to India, but was, a speculation which could 

not pay, 1292— The quantiQr of Persian silk imported into Bombay and re ex- 
ported into England has very much increased, 1289 Several attempts have been 

made to !mpro\e the cotton grown m Bombay, but none hate been veiy successful, 
1295— —On the Bombay side of India there >s a tjJJagc called X-nbercoire, which 
produces a small quantity of very fine cotton, 1301— — Cotton mills for separating 
cotton from the seed ha\e been tried in Bombay by the Goiernmcnt, but tbe machi- 
n «7 ground up the seed with the Cotton, 1314 — — As the seed m the Sunit cotton 
adheres much more strongly to the fibre Umn it docs in the American cotton, 1316 
Bullion and bills, and product sent to China, advances on cotton and opium, 
are ihe usual returns from Bomba), 1318— Cotton commonly e\ported from the 

west side of India is of the lowest description, 1324 The cotton imported into 

Bomba) for tlie last four or fiie )€ars has been terj much aduhented, the Trade 
made representations to the Go% eminent, oho hate fixed penalties on all cotton 
found m dial stale , these regulations have produced a beneficial cffLCt, ISS’I— The 
natites of India dislike European maclnncr), 1313— Tlie Indians are the least dis- 
posed to change their habits of any people m the world, 1318 ^Thc best cotton m 

India comes from Guzzerat, 1349— Tlie free trade has had no inlliicnce m improving 
die CTowth of cotton , in 1818 and 1819 it was better dian any since produced, ISoO 

^he only machine used by the Indians m cleaning cotton from the seed is a small 

hand gm, a wooden c)lindncal machine, named o churkce, 1301— Various at 
tempts to improve the growth of cotton lia\c faded. Dr Gilder, of Ahmedabad, 
had a large piece of ground given him for expenmcnisr ns also Mr D Malcolm, at 
Amboly on SaUeite , they both faded, I37|— Tlie importation of seed for the sake 
of producing new crops would be loo expensive to answer, it is difficult to bnng 
sound, it heats on a Jong vovage, 1387— —Tlie average price of Bombay cotton is at 
present 5d per lb , 13SS— Cotton was ibrmerl) purchased gcnerall), mr European 
houses up thecountr), at a commission of ^percent , at present the plan is to pur 
chase of natives who bring it down to Bombay, 1401 — — - The natives engaged in this 
trade are frequently very rich, 1410 \ 

Sugar IS onlj grown for local use, and they have at Bombay no machinery for pre- 
paring It, and are supplied from Bengal, Cfiina and Mauritius, 1418 Tobacco is 

grown extensnely throughout the northern territories of India, 142I-— It is unlike 
American tobacco, mote resembling that grown in Brazils, 1425— TJie whole im- 
ports of tobacco from Bengal and Bombay have been failures, 2433— All facility is 
gnen by Government to any attempts at improving the cultivation of the country, 

1434 Afree intercourse of trade between ^mbayand China, and between China 

ind Great Britain, w'ould add great JocdiUes to commercial intercourse between 

Britain and India, 1442 ^£§5 was paid by witness for free merchant’s indentures 

on going to Madras, 1445 Mr Buckingham was the only Euriqiean ever expelled 

from Bombay, 1454 Sir John Malcolm and his got ernment gave eteiy encou 
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iNDbx. 'ragement to 5ndivi(luals to take farms and settle in the interior, 1465— >— The settle 
* are offered the same title to thfeir lands as is given to cultivators of coffee in JBengal ; 

Hjy KYO. but very few have arailed themselves of the permission j the mercantile houses ha^e 

nothin" to do with the operation, 1469 — —The power of the Company over indW- 
duais residing in India' enables them to support their necessary atnhority, 1 1478 

‘ ' And should not be withdrawn, 1479 The power has never been abused ; Jlr. 

- Bnekinoham and Mr. Fair viere the only two persons expelled in 12 years; the latter 
on a complaint of the Supreme Court, 1480. 

The general stale of trade in Bengal attracts more inhabitants than Bombay, whwe 

there is not employment for capital already there, 1493 On the whole the Indian 

trade, since its opening, has been a source of gam, but not to a very large extent, 

1509 And the trade would be greatly increased if there were greater power of 

petting retarns, 1512 Tliere are no changes necessa^ in the terms of granting 

the cliarter to the East-India Company, as far as fndia is concerned, exi-ept 

perhaps greater fhcillties to trade with China, 1520 And the removal of 

transit duties, 1523 The trade in opium is now free on paying the Governnient 

195 rupees per chest duty, 1546— The East-India Company have opened a 5 per 
cent, loan in India, 1557. 

RiverSt in the province of Madras, are crossed by means of rafts of split bamboo and 
earthen pots, which are very insecure, Gordon 804 

See also Catary. Ganget. ^ 

RoJDS: 

1. Generally t 

Statement of important public woiks constructed in India, or in progress, such a* 
canals or roads, since the last renewal of the Company’s charter; also Trigono/ne- 
irical surveys.— See First Appendix. ' , 

2. Jota . 

The roads tliroughout Java are excellent; you can post from one*end of the island 
to the other, COO or 700 miles, at the rate of ten miles an hour, Maclaine 1745- — ■ 
There are several new roads now making in Java, Maclaine 1747. ' 

3. Madras : ' 

' In Madras there are scarcely any; they do not existbeyond the jurisdiction of lb 6 

Supreme Court of Madras, Gordon 803 State of roads in Coimbatoor and India 

gcnec.iUy, Su?/uan508t. 

Sec alvo Fridges. 

Rcifbers See Decoily. 

Roch Salt, See Sa^t. 

Rupee Tiie sicca r^ec is heavier, the Madras rupee is lighter, than two shilli0g^» 

Gorf/on2131 ^Tiie weighlof the Madras or Bombay rupee is fineen-sixteenth# o* 

the Calcutta Rupee, andtneir touch iscxactly the same, Gordon 2162 ’ 

Ryots. Indian weavers are generally now also,*Z?rorfcn 40 Evil effects of the Pe- 

thoil ustd toexlorl the amount of the land-tox from them, Gordon 57l Have few 

complaints to make when under hemlilary proprietor!, but when lands have been 

sold at public sales, the lyots were oppressed In many cases, CAnstian 3016 ^Tre- 

tjuentiy hav e tbeir rent increased on them ; case in the district of Jessore, CAn'ihon 
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3024 Doubts liov\ far Government can mterFere for ilie protection of ryots, Chns 

fta?j3026 A regular engagement or written agreement would be n useful inter- 
change between rjots and proprietor®, CAn^ttonSOSO Difficulties of ascertaining 

the rights of ryots, ChnsU'tn 3078 Poverty of ryots, Christian 30b i Rights 

of cultivators and ryots never distinctly ascertained, Chnsltaji 3094 How affected 

by permanent settlements, Mill 3137, 3198, 3139 Ryots at present are mere 

tenants at will of the zemindars, Mill 3144 — - — Methods for restoring the ryots their 
rights, MtU 3li3 — 3150 — ^ — Mode of pavmcnls by ryots to zemindars, J/i^^317C — 

3181 How effected on the estates puidiased Government of zemindars. Mill 

3170 

General protection afforded to ryots against oppression, Mi/? 3191 State of 

ryots, and the connection between tliem and zemindars, J/i// 3236 Their rights 

have merged in the permanent settlement system, jl/i/if 3274 Formerly had a right 

tof perpetual occttpancy, MiU3282 How ilic revenue was collected fiom lyots 

under perpetual occupancy, MiW 3282 Difference between khoodkhast ryots md 

py ckliast ryots, J/iff 3285 Ev ils resulting from the nef'lect of their rights under 

the zeramdary settlement, Mtll 3371, 3373 Investigation of the rights of ryots, 

Jlt/i 3387 Hardships on ryots under the village system, Mtll 3421 ^Difference 

of the characters of ryots m mfferent pai ts of Bengal attributable to zemindars, Mtll 
3431— — Explanations of regulations of the Fast India Company m regard to the 
future holding of lands by ryots, Mill 3913— -Manner in which ryots at present use 
their capital, Sttlluan 4787 

Sntc of the proprietary right® of, m Coimbaioor, Sulltian 5000— 'inner in 
which they have been dispossessed by the Government, Sttlluan 5002— —Ryots pos- 
sess greater facilities of justice under ryolwarthan zemindar system, Chaplin 5240 
—Fees required for instituting complaints on the part of ryots should be abolished, 
Chaplin 5245— Ho ]onger a practice to pursue a ryot ivho bos left his field from 
being unable to pav Government arrears, CAopbn 5247— -Best mode of improving 
the lower classes, t A plin 5254— Poverty of die lower classes generally, thnphn, 
5257— —State of the lower classes tindei nativ e pnnees, C/op in 5258— — Rammo- 
bun Roy ’» opinion as to their condition See Ftrst Appendix 

See Irrigation Leases Peasantry Reait Taxes 

Ityohcar Difference between zemindai system onvlryolwnr tenure, CArietmw 2994 

Isature of the ryotwar system which prevails in Madras, JI/#//3117— Generally pre 

\ails in Madras, j\ltll 3471 Difference between the three settlements of zeminda 

ry, ryotwary and village, iliiff8120 — 3122 Effvet of rjotw nr system in Bengal, 

Mill3305 Kyotwai system m Madras, Jl/t// 3472— Good effects of’he system 

in Coimbatoor, Mill S17J Paitiality of p^ple generally to the ryotwarsystem 

where It has prevailed, MiW3500— 8504 Evidence caplanalory of eiroi'^ in Mr 

Milli. statement as to the tenure of laud and management of levemie in l^Iadns with 
rvots,5H//iia« 4T07~I7t0 Ryolwar svstcra is the best for the revenue, and the pro- 

tection and ntJl being ot the ryots, Afi// 3903— Difference lietneen tlie ryotwar and 
vilhgc systems, SulUian 1551— Peculiar principle of the ryotwar fevstem is to fix un 

assessment upon all ilie lands of the couhtty, Su/bron 4564 Distinction between 

ryotwar and zemindarv sv«tem, Svllnan 4565, 4567 Advantages winch Ihe ryot- 

war Ins overzemmdary system, i>ullnan■i5'^3 4o76— 4578 Statement sJiowing the 

result of the ryotwar s\«ti.m in Coimbatoor, from 1814-15 to 1838 S9, belli inclusive, 
complied fioni tlie detailed accounts kept by ciimtims, or nativenccountaMts, of vil- 
lages, iSttlluan 4 jS3 -T In, n otw ar is ffie most ancient ond agreeable to the people, 

SK/btn»458l, 4585 Advantages o tyots under tlie fixed assessment of ryotwar 

sy&tv.m, Sullnan 4020— ’Mormti of collecting the revenue under the ly otw ar system. 
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State of taxation under the ryotwar sjsten as compared with other parts of India, 
Sullivan 

Settlement of lands made in Coimbatoor by Mr Sullivan, Mill 3320 Good 

effectsof the ryotnar system in Coimbatoor, Jlfi//34'J3 Substitution of the ryot- 

war for the village system, StiUitan A5i9 Manner of arranging the rjotwar in, 

Sulhian 4o93 Assessments in, Sullivan 4626 System, and ofEcers through 

whose hands the revenue passes, SaUitan 4700 In countries where the ryotwar has 

taken place people generally improved, Sulltcan 4715 Proved by tiie increased 

cuUnation of land, Snlbian 4718 Manner of rjots making application for reims 

Sion of taxes, Sulhian 4722 A'sessments in Coimbatoor at various periods from 

1802, Sullivan 4987 Slate of the proprietary rights of ryots in Coimbatoor, Sulhian 

5000 Manner in which they have been dispossessed by the government, SuJhran 

5002 System in the Ceded Provinces is the rjotwar, Chaplin 5\50 

Sjstera upon which the rjotwar and village sjstems are respectively founded Chap- 

hn 515G Manner in which each field is valued to obtain the amount to be levied, 

Chaplin Theory of the rjotwir is to take 45 per cent of theveir’s produce 

for the circars, and the rest for the cultivator, Chaplin 5161 Principle upon 

which the annual settlement was made as compared with that of the permanent ryot- 
war, Chaplin 5166-^— Manner in whtcli SirT Munro levied extra assessment, Chap 

hn5190 5198 Mannerof managing the rjotwar system m the Ceded Districts, 

CAophn 3199 ——The ryotwar system w-is not completely rein«tated in Madras till 
1820 21, Chaplin 5210— Under the village settlement there is not such good secu 
rity for rjots as under the ryotwar, Chaplin 5216— Advantages and disadvantages 
of ryotwar system, CAopIm 5220— Manner of making and collecting the assess 
ment, Chaphn 5221— — Kyotwar sjrstem not incompatible with administration of jus- 
tice, Chaplin 5233 Ryots possess greater facilities of justice under the ryotwar 

than zemindary system, Chaphn 5240— Ryotwar introduced into the Mahratta 
country 1819, Chaphn 52«)2 An average of ten years would be sufficient trial 
how far the rates were fair under a ryotwar sjstem, Chaphn 5371— Rammohun 
Ro) 8 opinion See Firtt Appatdtx 


S 

Saint Helena See Helena, St 
SaTiltpore See Silh, 4 
Salaries See Comniercia/ Offices 

Salt Indiiiduals are now allowed to purchase salt at the Company s sales, but not to 
intQTlcTc in the manufacture, Bracken 121, 124— Pnide in salt is monopolized by 
the Last India Company, Gordon, 440, 447, 597, Gisborne 1149, Itichardi 2833— 

Injurious efiecls of this monopoly, Gordon 419 Great expense, Gordon 

On the Coromandel Coast it is produced by solar evaporation, Gordon 412 How 

produced in Bengal, Gordon 444 pnee of, per bushel, at Calcutta and Madras 

Gordon 415— rhe Madras salt is best The Calcutta salt most bitter, and pre- 
ferred by natives, Gordon 116— — Efltct of the monopolj of salt on shipping m India, 
Gordon 451— Natives of India generally dislike salt winch li is crossed the sea, 

Gordon 101 Salt is sometimes exported to India from England, Gordon dfj, 467 

Muscat Rock salt is imported into Calcutta under treaty with the Imaiim of Mus- 
cat, Gordon 4GG— Is largely exported from Madras, Gordon 591 Caramutti a 

tn ncril alkali, produced at Madras but of too weak n qualitj for exportation to Eu 
rope, Gordon 5J9-^— The trade m salt at Jaini' n government monopolj Maclaine 
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The Company should abandon their monopoly of salt Tlie defect in revenue index 

could be made up, Forbes 2409, 2111 2441, 24j 3- An excise on salt ■would be less — — 

exceptionable than the present monopoly, and British ships might be laden with salt SAL—SAU 
to India, Forbes 2417 — —An importation ofsalt from Madras to Bengal would cause 
a return trade in rice, Forbes 2123 Salt is now raised by the monopoly 800 to 

1.000 per cent be\ond the expenses of production, Forbes 242j— ~T he present me- 
thod of procuring salt on the Ganges is most oppressive to the natives /hrjc«2422, 

2426 The interchange of rice and salt between Bengal and Madras has greatly 

(luninishedoti account of the salt duties jPoricr 2438 Causes of rise in the price of 

salt, ;W/3847— — Salt monopoly is unknown at Bomba), il/i//S861— Smuggling 

earned on in silt, MtU 4065 No longer manufactured at Bombay on account of 

government, Mill U20 ^Expense of collecting the salt revenue in the Ceded Pro- 
vinces of M)sore 1827 28, JUi/M12l Revenue derived from salt in Bombay 1827- 

28, 3ifK4123 Salt is a monopoly m Coimbatoor, Stdliian 4732 Increase m 

the price of, in India owing to its being a government monopoly, Sulhtan 4953 

PapersTcliting to theadrainistration of the monopoly See Jiiurtt jippendtx 

Sallengore See 7t« 

Salsette State of tliat Island, Filche 1559 

Saltpetre i One of the principal exports from Calcutta, Bracken i5 GxsloT^le 1047 — — 

Statement and explanation with respect to the imur) sustained b) Mr 'Wilkinson on 
account of the intcrfererice of (he East India Company in a contract which he had 
been ilioMed to make for the purchase of saltpetre, mlSll, 2313— ~Pnme 

cost of saltpetre sold 1827-28 See First Jppendix 

Sardah See Silky 4 

Saugui Slate of the Island of Saiigur, BrocAen 241, Gordon 813 There are about 

60.000 becflhs cleared, Bracken 243— —In 1822 23, an inundation earned awa) the 
banks, aim occasioned considerable expense, Bracken 245— Extent of the island, 

Bracken 247— —Two gentlemen named Campbell are m charge of a large division, 

Brcc/cn248— — Was considered ter) unwholesome Iiefore clearing awaj the jungle, 

Gordon 815 Ten lacs of rupees have been expended in improving by private indi- 
viduals, GordonSXd The soil is particularly good , twent) feet depth of the richest 

loam, Gordon 817 

SoMnders Joshva (Analjsis of his Evidence) — Resided in India from July 1824 till 

Eebruory 1830, 1054 Enumeration of those districts in which the silk matures of 

iheCompanj are situated, 1959 Thej are *111 situated m the provinces of Bengal 

and Orissa, 1963 The mulberr) in these countnes is cultivated from small strips 

instead of the large tree, 1966 And is a distinct species from that cultivated m 

Ital), 1967 There is a wild silk grows on the north east frontier in India, which 

ismade by the natiies into a coarsecToth, which is not north exportation, 1974 

The cultivation of the mulberry, and the production of cocoons, is confined to natnes, 

197G Ti e Compan) make od\ ances to the natives, and settle the price of the silk 

after delivery 1978 The Corapanj’s silk districts are divided into arcles, 1985 

Gomlea produces the best, and Bauleah the roost inferior silk, 1987— —Italian 
macbiner) is used m the Compan) ’s manufactorits, and has been adopted by the 

natiNcs, 1994 Except for manufactured piece-goods 1995 Mr "Watson made 

the experiment of commencing a silk factory, but was obliged to desist from the en- 
croachment of the East-Indin Company, 1998— The silk of the natnes is not so 
good as the Company s, ns they pay more attention to quantity than quality, 2009 
■ The best silk is manufactured in dry and cold seasons, 2010— And the quality 
6 C2 
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INDEX depends upon reeling tt, 2011 Most of tlie nntives m the siik coiintrj }ia\e 

receded advances from the Company, nnd sometimes, on natives refusing advances, 

SAY— SEY tliey have been forced to accept, 20K»^— flie practice of keeping Uic names under 
advance was annulled by an order from the Company m 1829, but Jm not had the 

desired effect, 2020 Natives stiU afraid of sellinff lln-ir silk to private merchants, 

2022 Treatment received by a factory established uj llic agent of Messrs Pahner’s 

& Co, which was attacked by the oiHccis nf the Company, 2023 And the Go- 
vernment took no notice of a memorial presented on that occasion, 2021 Mr 

Gougerwas also obliged to give up a factory he had established, 202 j Districts 

peculiarly subject to tlieEast-India Company's monopoly, 2020 
Interference of tlie method of Axing the price of silk with free trade, 203I-— 
Owing to the impossvbihiy of naming prices till live Company have issvicd theirs 209 1 
Company’s agents are allowed to purchase silk on tlicir own account, after completing 

the Company’s investment, 2035 And charge 2i per cent for commission on their 

purchases, 2087— Silk has gradually risen in value since 18H, 2038 And 

mulberry lands have risen m rent, 2Qtl' Silk might be produced at a much loi'er 
price, and the profit of the natives llicreby increased, 20 tt -The silk districts 
were divided into circles, on account of the competition of the Company'’s agents m 

buying up the silk, 2018 Copy of n circular which was issued by the Board of 

Trade of Calcutta, in 1827, to residents in the silk district®, 2010— Containing 
invoice cost and charges pet bale of Bengal filature silk for the seven years 1915 — 
1821, similar statement, 1822—1820, and general instructions to lower the pne^ of 
cocoons to tiie value of 1816-I6 Statement showing the prices settled for each btind 
during the years 1815 and 1816, at the followine residencies Baiilcah, Comereoll), 
Cossimbuzar, Hurripaul, Jungyporc, Maidali, Soonamooky, p 171-177— Extrnct 
Aom Mr Bell s Review of the External Trade of Bengal, recommending an nltei'a* 

tion of the present system of conducting the filatures of the Company, 20j3 &dk 

residents are frequently appointed with no attention to their qualification for the olBce, 
2035— The quality of iJcngal silk has detenornted, 20jD— But its export in- 
creased, 2060 l/nder a system of open trade, and with better security for persons 
and property than now exists m India, the quality of silk, under European care, 
would rival Italian, 2068—— If the Company vv ere to relinquish their trade, the 
trade vvould be token up by indigo planters, who would purchase their filatures, 
2076 

Estimate of the produccof o silk farm of 32 beegalis of land, p 180 Statement 

showing the quantity of silk shipped to England by the Private-trade , also the llo- 
nourable Company’s investment^ 1818 — 1828 , showing an increase of 35 i percent* 

on the private-trade, and 17i on the Company’s, 2080 The witness was refu<«l 

^ alicense on first going to India, 2082 Ana procured n local license from the Go* 

vemment in India, m 1821, 2895 

Sayer Amount of duties in Bengal, Behar, md Orissa, and in Benares, also in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces Se© Appendix 

Scarcity Famine and scarcities arefrequent at Madras, from drought, Gordon 436 

Sea Customs See Customs 

Security Bonds Number and amount in value of secunty Bonds exacted by the Com 
pany from persons proceeding to tlie Easi-Indies See First Appendix 

Seed See Cotton 

Servants proceeding to the East-Indtes See Fees 

Seybert, Dr See Colton 
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Seychelks ; The finest cotton is grown in the island of, Gordon 810. index. 

Shaicis. Quantities of imitation bhatvls, of British manufacture, sold at the markets in ctv ctt 
the interior, 5mcAen 29. . 

SJiells See Chank Shells * 

Shell Lac; One of the principal returns from India, Gwicrfle 1017. 

Sherry. See Wtne, 

Shipping : 

1. Briiish.' 

Obstructions to British shipping proceeding on coasting voyagesin India prior to 
1823, remedied by 4 Geo. 4, c. 80, Rickards 2774. ' 

2. Canton . 

Account of the tonnage employed by each n.iiion in the trade of Canton, in each 
year fiom 1813, as far os the same can be ascertained, See First Appendix. 

3. East-IndiaQrmpatiy {inChiniU} 

Detention of the fleet at Hog-Kong Bay in 1830, Blair 2554, Innes 2680 Diffi- 
culty of procuring security for ship’s 1i.abilities, which a Hpng merchant takes on 
liiniself on securing a ship. Mill 3668, 8669— —Manner in which Uiti Government 
deal with a security merchant on a vessel breaking the law, Ploicdm S670 Reduc- 

tion of o ship duty in proportion to measurement, Flotcden 3680. 

Value of the trade of the East-Iiidia Company, showing the commercial charges, 
together with the freight and dcmorage, ond the total value of the proceeds. Sec 
First Appendix. 

Papere relating to transactions at Canton. See JPtrst and Second Appendixes. 

4 Indian i ^ 

The quantity of slapping employetl between the Presidencies is decreasing, Gordon 
453— — Ow^ to the monopoly of the salt trade by the East-India Company, Gor- 
don 454 ^Difficulty experienced, and inconvenience occasioned, by the manner of 

granting ships’ clearances at the Custom-houses in India. Gordon 485 Effect of 

free trade on the shipping interest of Calcutta, Gordon 396. 

Shroffs. See Bills, 1. ' 

Siam. The Americans have the trade in their hands on the west coast of Sumatra, and 
at Siam and Cochin China, Gordon 407. 

Sicca Btipee. The sicca rupee is heavier, the Madras rupee is lighter,, than 2s.. 

Gordon 2151 The weight of the Madras and Bombay rupee is fifteen-sixteenths of 

the Calcutta rupee, and their touch is essentially the same, Gordon 2152. 

Silk : 

1. CorooTis.* ' * 

The productions of cocoons is confined to the natives of India, Saunders 1976-— 

I Natiies do not make more profit by rearing cocoons than when the silk irasat o much 
lower price than it now is, ihunders 2043— —General instructions from' the Board 
of Trade in Calcutta to lower the price of cocoons to the value of 1815-16, contained 
in a circular from the Board of Trade in Calcutta to the Residents in the silk dis- 
tricts, in 1827, Saunders p. 174 

2. Districts! 

The Company’s silk districts are divided into circles, Saunders 1985 Districts in 

which the Company exercise the greatest monopoly, and those in which it has been 
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most broken tlirougli, Sau»dera2020 Silk districts are dnidcd into circles on 

account of llie compclition of the Companj’s agents in buying up silk, Saunders 

20J8 'Copy of an order uhich ivas issued b) tlie Board of Trade m Calcutta, in 

1827, to rcsulents in the silk districts, Saunders 2019 

3 Export 

Export of Bengal silk has considerably increased, lliotigb the quality has dete 
norated, Saunders 20j9 — —Statement showing the qunntitj of sdk shipped to 
England by the prnatc-lrnde, also the Companvs investments, 1818 — 1828, sliowing 
an increase of 35j per cent on the private-trade, nnd 174 on the Company’s, Savn- 
ders 2080 

tt 

4 Factories ^ 

The East India Company have filatures m the following places Rndmgore, 

Humpaul, Santipore, Cossimbuzar, Caulcah, Comcrcolly, bardah, Jungjpore, 
Mauluah, Rungpore, Soonamukhi, Gonatca, Saunders lOGI— Siiiiatcd in the 

f irovinces of Bengal and Orissa, Saunders 19G3 Gonatea produces the best, Bau- 

cali tlie worst silk, Saunders 1987 Italian mochinery bas been introduced in the 

Company’s manufactories, ond has been adopted by the natives, Saunders ^90l 

Mr Watson made the experiment of commencing n silk factory , but vvns obliged to 
desist, from the encroachment of ibt Enst-Inciia Company, Saunders 1998— • 
Treatment received by a factory established by the ogent of Messrs Palmer K Co , 
which was attacked by the officers of the Company, Saunders 2023— -And the Go- 
vernment took DO notice of a memorial presented on that occasion, Saunders 202 
Mr Gouger was also obliged to abandon a silk filature he had established, Saunders 
2025 

Extract from Mr Bells Review of the External Trade of Bengal, recommending an 
alteration of the present system of conducting the filatures of the Company, Saunders 
2053— Silk residentsare frequently anointed with no attention to tlieirqualificauon 
for the office, Saunders 2055— —If the Company were to relinquish iheir filatures, they 

would be taken up by indigo ploniers,5’<niwjers 2070 Estimate of the produce of a 

silk farm of 82 beegahs of land, Saunders 2079 

Number and valuation of silk filatures or factories of the East-India Company in 
Bengal See First Appendix 

5 Grouth of 

The production of silk requires laige application of capital, Bracken 2j9 Mul- 
berry trees abound in India, Bracken 262 ^There is a wild silk grown in the north- 

east frontier in India, which is made by the natives in India into a coarse cloth, not 
worth exportation, Saunders 197 4 - Silk might be produced at a much lower rate, 
and the profit of the natives thereby increase^ Saunders 2044 

6 Piece-Goods 

Importation of, greatly increased since opening the trade. Bracken 42 Are 

largely imported mio Calcutta, at a very low duty, Bracken 266 ’Are differently 

reeled to filature silk, mto Putney silk, Saunders 1995 

7 Purchase of, m India 

The Company make advances to the natives, and settle the prices of silk after delivery, 
Saundei s li)78 Most of the natives in the silk country have received advances from 
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the Company; and sometimes on natives refusing advances, they have been forced to 
accept tliem, Saunders 2015— —Tlie condition of the weavers in India is that of 
persons constantly in. debt, under advances to the Company, and it is their system to 
keep them so, Gordon 2232— —The practice of keeping the natives under advances 
uas annulled by an order from the Company in 1829, out has not had tiie desired 

effect, Saunders 2020 Natives still afraid of selling their silk to private merchants, 

Saunders 2022 Interference of the method of fixing the price of raw silk with free 

trade, Saunders 2031— Owing to the impossibility of naming prices till the Com- 
pany have fixed theirs, Saunders 203*— Copy of an order which was issued by the 
Board of Trade in Calcutta in 1827, to residents in the silk districts, Saunders 2049 

Invoice cost and charges per hale of Bengal filature silk for seven years, 1815 — 

1821; similar statement, 1822 — 1826, Sautters p 174 Statement showing the 

prices settled for each bund, during the years 1815-10, at the following residencies : 
Bauleah, ComercoUy, Cosslmbuzar, Hurripaul, Jungypore, Maldah, Soonamooky, 

Saunders, p. 177 Company’s agents are allowed to purchase silk on their own 

account, after completing the Company’s investments, Saunders 2035 And charge 

per cent, for commission on their purchases, Saunders 2037. 

Sums advanced from the territorial or commercial treasuries to the commercial 
agents, on account of the investment. — Sums written off as losses, and outstanding 
balances, in the books of the several commercial agents —Prime cost of raw silk sold 
in 1827-28. First Jppenda, 

8. i?ajo : 

Trade in silk greatly affected by the manner in which the business is conducted in 
India by tlie Company’* commejcial agents, 06— Trade in sjllc would 

increase if the Comp.any were to give up dealing in it altogether, Bracken 73— The 
Company only deal ni it as a mode of remittance, not as a mercantile speculation, 
Bracken 74— —The total amount of duly in the exportation of raw silk is31 per cent. ; 
75 in land transit duty to Calcutta; 71 exportation in a foreign bottom from Calcutta, 
and 16 import duty at Madras, Gordon 704— Silk is one of the principal returns 

from India, Gisborne lOH ^Tlie importation of silk from Persia to Bombay increased 

am.'izingly between 1816 and 1830, Jiitchie 1266, 1289 Silk is becoming a pro- 
duct of the Island of Java The raulber^-tree flourishes, Maclaine 1639 The 

silk of the natives is not so good as the £ast-India Company's, as they pay more 
attention to quantity than quality, Saunders 3009^— The best silk is manufactured in 

dry and cold seasons, Saunders 20JO Under a system of open trade, and with 

better security for persons and property, the quality of sUk under European laws 
would rival Italian, Saunders 2069 

Company’s annual investment of raw silk, provided in Bengal, and imported into 
London. — Quantity supplied by the agents in Bengal, and sold in India and in 
England. — Items, forming the invoice price of the ^ropany’s investment of Bengal 
raw silk. — Prime cost of raw silk, sold 1827-28. See First Aj^endlx. 

See also Purchase, supra. 


There are t«o sorts; thedecee orcountry worm, and the annual, SaunderslQGS 

The annual was brought to India from Italy or China, Saunders 1969~T}ie pro- 
■' ‘ duce of the Italian worm is the best, Saunders 1970. 

Silver ; Is imported into Calcntta from the Barman Empire, Bracken 290—— Bullion 


INDEX. 

SIL. 
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iNvrx ‘ and Sysee sllrer nre the returns from Cliinit ; tht latter is smuggled, 'PTochen 29G, 

— . 29a Tlic Americans import largo quantities of siher into Cbinn, Ghlomt 

SIN— SIR 1158. 

Sinclair, Alexander. (Analysis of his Eiidcncc.)— Remarks on several parts of Mr 
. Gordon’s evidencCi 4233— ^L^gnit^Kle of the Annictil works for irrigation, 4233 

■ Population of Tanlorc, 870,682; N«mber of sillnges 5,683.'; 4238 Ile^enae 

from 1820 to 1823, the last year of which it nmotmted to 38 lacs, 4239 System of 

settling tile land rcvcnncwhich prevails in Tonjorc, 42 IT— Decrease of the revenue 
which lias taken place ttndcr the Aumanec system, 42G3 From fraud and corrup- 
tion existing to n very great extent, 4261 -First gitiiered from the occotinis of the 

ineerassndars, 4267— Proportions in whicli tiie produce of the land may be supposed 

to be divided, 4272 Statement of the case of a village, given as an example of ih^ 

rest, 4280 Under the defective means of information, and llie existence olso mucli' 

disposition for corruption, iheTCCutrcncc of an annual sttllemenl Is a great evil, 42S3, 

4284 Authority of collectors in bringing fraudulent persons to justice, 4288 

IIow controlled by the Bswrei of Revenue, 4293 Frauds practised on the govern- . 

inent in collecting the revenue, 4297, 4302 General unwillingnessof mecrassa- 

dars to alter their piescnt mwlc of settlement, 4305,43(16 Or to assist in improving 

b\ irrigation, &:c., 4307— A fair scttlemenl made for a long period would be adnin- 
tageous to die people, •1308—— Witness never heard of torture being applied by 
native officers to coerce ryots to cultivate, 4321. 

Description of the mound of the Cnvary in T.injore, 4324^— The greatest atten* 
tion Is paid to tlie irrigation of the country, 4327— Language in whiwi the revenue 
nccoutits are kept, 4335— Number of languages spoke in the Madras presidency, 
4337— — Tamul and Teloogoo languages most useful forDuropeans to learn, 4339— — 
The present system of collecting the revenue has caused a great degeneracy of morals 
in Tanjore; the revenue collectors arc worse llion the people, 4316— Torture is 
not used ; no complaint was ever made, or any petitions presented on the subject, 43S2 
— Unwillingness of the people to allow the land to be measured for the purpose of 
assessment ; most probably arising from a desire to conceal, 4356 — On the whole, 

the people of Tanjore ore comfortable, 4359 And the assessment generally very 

light, 4360— — Tlie mx of 40 per cent, on the gross produce is not an inordinate tax, 
when the produce is so great, and the land so fertile, 4364— — In calculating the 
government share of the cross produce of the soil, it is first done as if taken in kind, 

and that quantity calculated upon the average price of grain, 4374 Athan- 

lages which might accrue to the country cenerally from the establishment of Ranks 
4383 

Character of the natives generally, 4394 The. are exceedingly submissive to 

native officers and Europeans but principally' to natives 4100 The number, of 

Zillah judges could not be decieased, ns the natives have distrust generally in the 
decisions of the native judges, 4408, 4410— The Ziliali Courts formerly were 

very insufficient to .control and decide appeals from the Country Courts, 44'l4 

Peculation is carried on to a far greater extent among natives than European servants 
of the Company. The conduct of the few Euiopeans is an exception to the rule; 
the exception with n.itives is when they do hoi peculate, 4418, 4420- — -Manner in 
which the expenses of Europeans are paid in travelling through provinces in Ii^^dia, 


A’lrcars, Northern, See Zemmdarj/, Madras. - * ' 

Sirdar. Privileges of the native gentry of the Deccan called Sirdars, Chaplin 5352. 
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Sm/th, Major General Sir Lionel (Analysis of his^Eudenco ) — ^Is acquamfed will index 

many of the persons string the petitions Irom the inhabitants, &.c of Bomlny, 5431 — 

‘Which petition expresses the general sentiment, as far as Bombay js concerned, SMI SMU 

5452— Injudicious exdusion of natives from semng -on the junes appointed to try 
Europeans, 5454— —Intelligence of the natives generally, Parseea particularly , 54 d 6 
— — Etiucation of the higher classes of natnes embraces a knowledge of the English 
language, 5457 — —Inhabitants of Bombay have as great a knowledge of English 

literature as natives cf Calcutta, 5463 ^arsees are the most intelligent natnes, 

next, the Hindoos, 5465 •Advantages of introducing the English langua;^, 5460 

••—Increasing (he intercourse oT natives with Europeans, 5470 And giving them 

tlie prmleges of British subjects la other parts of the world, 5471— Adninfiges cf 
British institutions in subduing the lanless spirit of (he Mahratfas, 5474- ■ -Natnes 

fi ought to be trusted n ith magisterial aulbont) . 5478 ^lutelhgence of jiatiro officers, 

5484 Dis’inction drawn bj Sir J Malcolm between sons of officers’ and soldiers’ 

children, 5400 Knowledge of Europeans of eastern languages, 5498 

Natnes would speedily qualify themselves for offices, 5501*— Discontented state 
of the Deccan , the ryots are not worse off in the Deccan than in Bujee Kow’s lime, 

5j07* ^Revenue decidedly less than before (he country came under the domuuon of 

the Ea«t India Company, 5509- — -Power of tclisildars, 5512— Indians are a mer- 
ciful people, 5516-- — The jaglurdars, who formerly «pent largely at Poonah, no 

longer appear, 5518 Considerable improvement has taken place in the growth of 

cotton in Mahratta, 5521— Population of (he Deccan, state of the gentrv of the 
Deccan, 5527— The condition of the people has been highly ameliorated by the 
conquest of the East India Company, 5532—— There is no mal adiwuislratjon of jus- 
tice in the East Indies , the petition to Parliament most likely got up by the l‘iw>ei8j 
5537— — Keason for the seiture of Nairobi Govmd Owghtia and Dhowdoo Bullol, 
native merchants, under 8u«picion of concealing Bajee Kow’s money, 5541— —Neces- 
sity of the measure for the tranquillity of the country, 5542— 'The chiefs of the 
country Iiaio been treated with the CTcatest respect and Mndocss, 5532— The admi- 
nistration of justice by the King s Court is very popular hi Bombay, 55C6— Impor- 
tance of introducing names to financial, territorial, and judicial offices, 5568— Any 
belief being iiKtilled into native!, of the superiority of Parliament oier the East India 
Compini, must tend to bring them into contempt, and make their power question 

able, 557 J -Blischiefs likely to result from natives drawing the distinction between 

the Company’s power and the King s Government, 5582— The natives, of Bombay 
have a complete knowledge of the difference, owing to the institution of the Kings 
Courts, 5587— “The fiehng in India is to submit to the ruling power , they w ould 
not care w hether it w as the King s or Company's, 5597 

Moral character of the natives of India generiHy good, and they have been belied 

by all who hare written about them, 5600 •'The introduction of King’s Courts m 

the conquered parts of India, must be gradual to he of any use, 5 (j 03 ^Injustice of 

the assertions in a petition against the adminislration of justice in India , high diaracter 

of tlie public servants of Bombay, 5609 Inhabitants of Bombay far more intelligent 

tlian the natives of the Deccan, 5614 Equal to any town m this country , 5615- — • 

Advantage of bringing Europeans and natives more m contact with each other, 5616 

- —Objections of Europeans to being tnevl by natives, 5bl8 People m general 

advanced m inteUigence to a great degree, schools m the Deccan and Bombay, 5624 
—— 'Natives should participate m the administration of the country, 5G28-— — And 
should be enlightened as much as possible , but then you lose (lie country, ' 5033 
—The effect of imparting education mil be to tom the English out of the country, 

5640, 5640— There could be no objection to naxed Junes, 5647 

Smuggling, ca-ned on in salt, Mill 4065 


CD 
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iKDEs and Sjsee silver are the returns from Chind , the latter is smuggled, Bracken 296, 

298 The Americans import Itrge quantities of silver into China, Gishome 

SIN— SIR 1158 I 

Sinclair, Alexander (Analysts of his Evidence) — Remarks on several parts of Mr 

Gordon’s evidence, 4233 Magnitude of the Annicut works for irngition, 1233 

— —Population of Tonjore, 870,682, Number of villages 5,688,4238 Revenue 

from 1820 tol823, the last jenr of which it amounted to 38 lacs, 4239 Svstemof 

settling the land revenuewhich prevails in Tonjore, 4247 Decreaseof the revenue 

which lias taken place Under the Aumanee sjstem, 4263 From fraud and coirup 

tioii existing to a very great extent, 4264— —"First gathered from the accounts of the 
meerassadars, 4267— Proportions in which the produce of the land may be supposed 

to be divided, 4272 Statement of the case of a village, given as an example of the 

rest, 4280— — Under the defective means of infoimation, and the existence of so much 
disposition for corruption, the recurrence of an annual settlement is a great evil, 4283, 

4291 Authority of collectors in bunging fraudulent persons to justice, 4288- 

How controlled by the Board of Revenue, 4293 Frauds practised on the govern 

inent in collecting the revenue, 4297, 4302 General unn'illingnessof meenssa 

dara to alter th^ir piesentmodeof settlement, 4305, 4306 Or to assist in improving 

b) irrigation, &.c , 4307 A fair seltlemenl ni ide for a long period would be aclvan 

ligeous to the people, 4308— Witness never heard of torture being applied hj 
native ofBcei s to coerce rjots to cultivate, 432] 

Description of the mound of the Covary in Tanjore, 4324—1 he greatest atten 
tion IS paid to the irrigation of the country, 4327 — —Language ni vvhiai the revenue 
accounts are kept, 4335— Number of languages spoke in the Madraspresideticj, 
4337— — Tamul and Teloogoo languages most useful for Europeans to learn, 4339— — 
The present sratem ofcollecting the revenue h is caused a great degeneracy of morals 
m Tanjore, the revenue collectors are worse than the people, 4346— Torture is 
tiot used no complaint was ever made, or any petitions presented on the subject, 4852 
—Unwillingness of the people to allow the land to be measured for the purpose of 
assessment , most probably arising from a desire to conceal, 4356 — On the whole, 
the people of Tonjore are comfortable, 4359— —And the assessment generally very 

light, 4360 Tlie tax of 40 per cent on the gross produce is not an inordinate tax, 

when ihc produce is, so great and the land so fertile, 4364- In calculalinw d e 

government siiare of the cross produce of the soil, it is first done ns if taken in kind, 

and tint quantity calculated upon the averap,e price of grain 4874 Advan 

lagts winch migiit accrue to the country generallv from the establishment of Banki, 
4383 

Character of the natives generally, 4394 The are exceedingly submissive to 

nawe officers and EvnopeaTO, but principally to natives, 4400 ^Tlie immhM vvf 

Zillnh judges could not be decreased, ns the natives lave distrust gcnernlly m the 

decisions of the native judges, 4408, 4410 The 7illali Courts formerfy v cre 

very insufllcieiit to control and deade appeals from tl e Country Couits, 4414 

Peculation is earned on to a far greater extent among iialwes than European servants 
of the Company The conduct of the few Europeans is an exception to the nde, 

the exception wiili natives is when they do hot peculate, 4118, 4120 Manner m 

which the expenses of Europeans arc paid m travelling through provinces in India, 


Sircars, Northern See Zcmmdaiy, Madras 

Sirehr Privileges of the native gentry of the Deccan called Sirdars Chajhn 53 j2 
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Sw/M, Mijor-Gcncral Sir Ltontl (Aruhsis of hiS'lAi<lenco )— -Is acquainted i?idi indI’T 

man) of tbe persons signing the petitions trom tlie inhabitants, &c of Bomba), 54^1 

—^\hich petition expresses the ^neral sentiment, as far as Bombay is toncemetl, 

5-152—— Injudicious evclnsion of natives from serving on the juries appomteil to try 
Europeans, Mol— —Intelligence of the natives generally. Parsecs particular!), 54oG 
— Lducation of the higher classes of nalucs embraces a knowledge of the Ltigljsh 
language, 5457— — ^Inlnbitants of Bombaj have as great a knowlc<lgc of English 

literature as natives of Calcutta, MG2 Parsecs arc the most mtcUigcnt natives, 

next, the Hindoos, MGo— Advantages of introducing the Pnghsh language, 54G(i 
^—Increasing the mfcrcour»c of natives with Europeans, 5470— — And giving them 
Uie privileges of British subjects in otlicr parts of the world, 5471— —Advantages of 
British institutions in subduuig the lawless ^irit of the Mahrattis, M74— 'Nitnes 

4 ought to be trusted w itb magisterial authoritv , M7S Intelligence of nativ e ofliccrs, 

MS4— — Dis’inction drawn bv Sir J hlaloolm between sons ol officers* and soldiers’ 
children, S-ICO— Knowledge of Europeans of eastern languages, M'JS 

Katives would speedilj qualify themselves for ofliccs, 5301— Discontented state 
of the Detcan , the ryots arc not worse olT m ih*' Deccan tlnn m Bajee Row s tunc, 

5j 07' Revenue decidedly loss than before the country came under the dominion of 

the Ea«t-India Company, 5500— —Power of tclisildars, 5512— Indians are a mer 
afvil people, o51G— — Ilio jaghirdars, who formerly spent largel) at Poonah, no 
longer appear, ojI8—— Considerable improvement has taken place in the growth of 
cotton in Mshratfa, 5521— Population of the Deccan, state of the gentrv of the 
Doccan, 5 j 27— -'Iho condition of the people has been Jnghl) ameliorated by iho 
contjuest of the East Iiithi Company, 553^— -There is no mal admimstration of jus- 
tice m the East Indies , the petition to Parliament most likely got up by the law vers, 

5337— Reason for the seuure of Ivarroba Govind Oughtia and Dhowdoo BiiUol, 
native merchants, under su«picion of concealing Bnjco Row s mono), 5 j 41— -Neces- 
sitj of tile measure for the tranquillity of the country, 5542— —Tlic chiefs of the 
countr) have been treated with tlieCT^^test respect and tindncss, 55j2— The ndmi 
lustration of justice by the Kings Court is verj popular m Bomba) , 5506— —Impor- 
tance of introducing natives to financial, terntona), and judicial ofliccs, j 5&S— — An) 
belief being instilled into natiics of the s ipmonty of Parliament oior the East India 
Companv, must tend to bring them into contempt, and mako their power question 
able, Oj 7 >— Mischiefs likely to resuU from natives drawing the distinction oetweeu 
the Company’s power and the King s Government, 5082— —The natives of Bombay 
have a complete knowledge of the difiercnce, owing to the institution of the King s 

Courts, 5 j 87 fhe feeling in India is to submit to the ruling power, they would 

not care whelhei it was the King s or Company's, 5507 

Moral character of the natives of India gencnllv good, and they have been belied 
by all who have written about them, 5CCX) — —The introduction of King s Courts m 
the conquered parts of India, must be gradual to be of an) use, 5f>03 — — Injustice of 
the assertions in a petition against tlic adrainislnilion of justice in India , high character 

of tlie public servants of Bonibi) , 5G09 Inhabitants of Bombay far more intelligent 

than the natives of the Deccan, 5GI4—— Equal to any town m this countrj, 5Gl5- 

Advantage of bringing Europeans and native* more m contact with each other, 5G16 

■Objections of Europeans to being tried bj natives, ibiS People m general 

advanced in intelligence to a groat degree , scliools m ^le Deccan and Bomba) , 5624 
— -Natives should participate in (he admimstration of the country, 5628-— —And 
should be enlightened as much as possible, but then " you lose the country,” 5G33 
— — T he effect of imparting education will be to turn the Englisli out of the countr), 

5640, 5G4G—— There could be no objection to mixed Junes, 5647 
Smugglings carried on in salt, MiU 4065 
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INDEX. Soap ; Alade from raramutti, was la^ly shipped to Europe, 'till prohibited by a heavy 
- duty, Gordon 000. « ' , ‘ ' 

' Soldiers. See Military Force, 

Soonamooky. See Silk. ' ‘ 

SpaldinfftMr, See' 5ea i*2and Cot/on. ' • , 

Specie. See Coino^e. Stiver. ' ‘ ‘ 

Spelter. < Largely imported to Calcutta, Bracken 17, frordon 411— — Is of tlie same 

quality as tutenague, but not so good. Bracken 44 Principally used in making 

pots and pans, cooking utensils of every description. Bracken 4 5— Has entirely 
driven tutenague out of the Indian market, Ritehxe 1241— — Circular letter from the ' 
Finance Committee, Bengal, layii^ a duty of JO per cent, on spelter, Forbes 2448. 

Spices. Are a staple artide of export from Java, Maclaine 1G05— Value of spices 
annually exported from Java, Maelaiue 1624. - ^ 

Stamps. On bills of exchange are very much evaded in India, Bracken 223 Stamp- 

tax was imposed in Calcutta in 1827, and has created much dissatisfaction in India, 
Forfirt 24M— The tax was resisted m Madras and Bombay, and not persisted in, 
Forbes 2455. 

Ftsam j 

1. Boats: 

There are a good many steam-boats now in India, Bracken 304-i— Arc of peat 
use in navigating the river Hooglcy, and assisting ships from Calcutta to Saugur, 
Bracken 30&— Steam- vessels now used in India, Gordon 2234. ’• '* 

2. Engines: - 

For different purposes arc now often e.Tported for India, Bracken 301— Several 
steam-engines nave been introduced into India for various useful purposes j almost 
exclusively to Bengal, Gordon 2233— T he want of water and fuel are great draw- 
, backs to the successful oppiicaliou of steam machinery, Gordlon2241. 

Sletcart, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — AH goods imported iuto Ceylon arc sub- 
ject to heavy duties, on rice from 50 to 75 per cent. ; all produce of the Island on 

exportallon is idso diarged witli'duty, 24G1, 24G8 Cinnamon, cocoa-nut oil ^nd 

arrack, arc the principal exports from Ceylon, 24G3 It would be highly advan- 

tageous to Ceylon to bo governed like the provinces of the East-India Company, 24C9 
— - T he government of Ceylon is despotic ; there prevails a system of forced labour, 
21/0, 2I7G,.2I78— — TIio colony b principally supplied nith grain from Bengal and 

the coast of Malabar, 2173 ^vVages in Ceylon are much higher than in Bengal, 

2181 ^The peasantry, when not at Government labour, are better clothed and fed 

lliau in Bengal, 2482 Trial by jury and a code of laws has been introduced at 

Ceylon, 2I8G- — Colonization b permitted, but not carried to a great extent, because 
tlic despotic state of the government renders property and persons iu«ecurc, 2400, 2497 

The trade in olepliants bus dropped, 2503 ^Tbe pearl ilshery is a government 

monopoly, as also arc the chaiik fishery and cinnamon trade, 2505— -It would be 
botlj more beneficial to the country and the East-Iudia Company, if thy ili<l not pos- 
sess the double character of mcrdiaols and sovereigns, 2508 Tlie Government of 

Ceylon trade on their own account, which is very prcjudkial to the inhabitants, 2511. 

llic growers of cotton, and traders generally in the East-Indies, are iiinucnced in 
their dealings by their fear of oOeading Uic East-Iudia Company, 2515— 'flic system 
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~ of receiving tlie revenue* in cotton is now done away with, 2517— -Tliough the Com- 
pany hare uie power of mahin" an excess or scarcity of specie at any tune in India, 
tliey have never exercised it at Bombay, 2529^— Tlie trading resources of the Com- 
pany are an unlimited command of funds out of tlieir territorial revenues, 2534 

——The natives of India have no confidence, or iwy little confidence, in tlie present 
system of the administration of justice in the provinces of Jndia, 2537— —The admi- 
mstration of justice in the provinces is exceedingly defective, inetficieDt and corrupt ; 

that is, the system, not the judges, 253S An instance of the inefficiency of the 

courts,' in the case of an appeal^to this country, when Sir John Leach reversed the 
sentence, and formally complained to the Board of Control that the case had been 
decided contrary to every principle of law and justice, •2539— —The natives have great 
confidence in, the King’s Courts at Bombay and the other Presidencies, 2542 — — T he 
natives would be glad to see their jurisdiction extended, 2543— The delays of justice 
in the provincial courts, and the corruptions of the native officers of the courts, are 
notorious in India, 2544. 

Sieel. See 7ron. 

Stick httc. Has been much exported from India since the opening of the trade, Gordon 
413— — -Is tho gum with the insect or egg of the insect in it, from which iac dye is 
made,' Gisborne 1070. ‘ ' 

Stock. See Debt, 

Strangers settling in India, See Europeans. 

Sudder Adavlut, Sec Courts of JusUce,2. i i , 

Svojn; I . / l , — 

1. Generally: 

^ One of the principal exports from Bengal, J3rorA'e»45; Gisborne 104 7 * E uro- 

• peans are not engaged in the immediate cultivation of, but malve advances to ryots or 
purcliase it in bazaar. Bracken 80 — — Causes which prevent Europeans from culti- 
vating sugar in India, Bracken 87— Cultivated by ryots who hold a certain number 
of begahs. Bracken 92 — —Any quantity could be produced in India with a compe- 

"tent application of capital. Bracken 96- ^The cultivation of sugar cannot be bene- 

‘ ficially carried on under the present'system of land-tax, Gordon 619- —The quan- 
'tliy of sugar das ihcreasea’, bat tiat maitfrraiYy, A’om i&e impen^ctf moofe manurJtc- 
ture, Gisborne 1057— Bengal sugar is considerably inferior to that manufactured in 

.Siam and China, Gisborne \0i}Z Is only grown for local use, and they have at 

Bombay no machinery for preparing it, and are supplied from Bengal, China and Mau- 
ritius, Bitchie 1418-^ — Sugar is a staple article of export frorrrjavai.Afaefmne 1605 

1 ^Tlie cultivation of sugar is on the increase in Jara, Maclaine 1610— Prime cost 

of sugar purchased at Bengal aud the Cape of Good Hope. See First Appendix. 

' 2. Cone ; ' ' ’ 

' Not of such good quality in India as in the IVest-Iodies, Bracken 98. 

, ’ 3. Mills ; ' 

, Machinery used in the. cultivation of susaf in India, very inferior to the West- 
Indian process. Bracken 88 — ^Large number of, haie- been sent to the Mauritius, 

'Bracken 89 'The machinery by nhich the Inffians make sugar is of the lowest 

’description possible; its construction and working described, Gisborne 1145 ■■ 

Sugar-mills have been lately introduced into Java, Aforfame 1675, , 
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SuHienn John (AunUsis of his Cvulencc ) — Dfpressccl'’stato of flio land revenue! m 

(lioMjsorerresidency m 1815 liH Sjstem i\hich thtii pursued for collect 

inn- 4>H— .Difterent system of land revenue tlut prevailed at that tunc in the 
Peuiiisu{a,451') 4 o 4 C—— Substitution of the rjotivar sjsttm m place of the village 

lease sjstem m Coimbatoor, 4540 Diflercnce bLtnccn the rjotnar and village 

systems <3 )4— —Peculiar principle of tlie rjolwar sj-stem is to fix an assessment upon 

'll! the lands of the country, 4j64 Dislincliou betneemryotwar and zemindary 

sjstem, daCij 4i67— — \tl\antagcs tvlutlt the rjotivar sjstera has over the zcmmdarjr 
sjstems 4o73, 4567, 457S-— Statement showing the results of the ryotwar system in 
Coimhitoor, from 1814 15 to 1828 29 both inclusive, compiled from the detailed 
accounts kept by the curoums, or nitivo accountants of \ illages, 45S3 
The ryotwar sjstcm is the most ancient and most ogreeablc to the people, 45S4, 

45 Sa Manner in which the setUemeiit was atnnged in Coimbatoor, 4o9i— — 

Advintage to rjots under the fixed assessment of the rjotnar sj stem, 4620 — — 
Assessments iiv Coimbatoor, 4G2(>— Irrigations hate been considerablj extended by 

private proprietors, 4019 Opinion of the character of native olTicers , advantages 

resulting from fair rerauncialion, 46>1 Education necessary to form persons for 

the judicial branch of the administration of lltc provinces m India, 4 Gj 7—— Manage- 
nieut of tho revenue of llie Coded Prormccs bj Sir Thomas Muuro, 4'j68— Nature 
of tho puttah nhaU natives receive with tbcir lauds, 4669—— Injustice of appljing the 
same sjstem to the zemindary settlements, 4ti82-— Piittihs arc gratilea annuallj, 
4bS7— Arrangements when ryots cease to cultivate particid-vr lan& or taVe others, 
4GJ0- Nature of government loons to distressed ryots, called Tuccavy, how 
granted, 400a— In Comibaloor tb^ amount of loan has dmunished from 50 000 or 
GO 000 rupees a year to 18000 or 20000, on account of the improvement of the 
inhabitants 4GJS-^— Manner of coUeclvng the revenue under tlie tyolwnr system, and 
officers through whose hanb the rerenuc passes 4/00 -Tlie putticut system was 
never adopted m Coimbatoor, 4704 — 47vG < Lndenco explanatory of errors m 
hfr Mills statements as to the tenure of laud and management of the rerenue with 
ryots, m Madras, 4707— 4710— In those countries m wbch tl e ryolnar system has 
taken place an improvement has been foiiid m the state of the people, 4715— — 
Proved by the increased ciilUvalion of lawl 4718— Manner of ryots making apphta 

tion for remission of taxation, 4722 Mouiier lu which rv ots at present use dieir 

capital < 

Great benefit whtcliwould arise from the estabhslunent of banks, 4727* 472 8 - — - 
In Coimbatoor irrigation is principally conducted at the expeuse ofth6 ryots, 4720 

——Salt and tobacco arc monopolies, opium is uot, 4732 DiEference between the 

systems of land revenue m Canara, Malabar, and Coimbatoor, 47 1 *^— Assessment 

on vmgated lands as compared with others^ 4742 Control exercised over tlie officers 

who receive the revenue 4747— 'Manpere of cdllecling the revenue in Tanjore 4/60 
— — Report made by the witness as to tiie nature of the vestticUons ou tobacco m 
Coimbatoor, 4/61— Statement of the produce .and capabilities of the Coimbatoor 

districts, 47C7 Character of tlie natives of India generally, 476*’- Good results 

from encouraging them, and ndmittii^ them into the government of the country , 4777 
—Trade and exports of Coimbatoor, 4/83 f v ^ 

[Second Examination^ — Amount of assessments in Coimbatoor , regulations as to 

pottahs, 49oO Alter^ state of Imba , effect upon the revenue Difficulties of a 

fixed revenue Explanation of Sir T Munro s assessment 49ol Depreciation of 

agncultural produce, 49a2- Increase of price in those articles which are gov eminent 

monopolies, 4953—- — State of wages in India is under 3r a month, 4957 — Pood 
consumed by peasantry m Coimbatoor, 4958— State of their habitations Peasantry 
1 m an impiov ng state, 4959 4960 — —Distress of the inhabitants of Malabar and 
Canara, owing to the government monopoly of tobacco, 4963 Diminution of crime 
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in Coitnbatoor,40GJ— — Gencralrslafe of the peasantry, 40G 9 —*— S tate of education 

- in Coimbatoor, 49ri—— A moderate permanent ajisesbraent would Jie the foundation 
of all improxTinciit in India, 4982— —And (he permission to Europeans to hold lands 

- would be the means of augmenting its prosperity, 498 3 ■ ■■ State of taxation under 
the rjQtwar system, os compared witli other parU of .India, 49S I— Assessments m 
Coimbatoor at %arions periods from 1802, 4^7— ^tate of the proprietary rylits of 
rvo’s in Coirobatoor, bOOO — ^ — Manner in which they have been dispossessed byilie 
(government, 5002— —State of military police in the country, 5004. i 

Inequality oftaxation in Coimbatoor, and remedy for it, 5013, 5014 Injurious 

‘ consequences of tranait duties to India, 5015— Injustice of dispossessing the toda* 
vvors of their lands, 5017— ‘Advantage of land communication between Coimbatoor 
and Malabar, 5022— Goodness of iron in Coimbatoor, which is better than any in 
*^11113 country Nature of Mr. lleatli’s manufaclorv , M31-5035-— Enterprise of a 
“~nathc, who has constructed two bridges across ilie Cavary at lus mm expense, 5041 
■ ■ AVitliout any assistance from Goremment, except the revenue of a small rjllagt?, 
to keep them in repair, 5049— Advantages to be derived from introducing a boring 

apparatus to search for water to aid irrigation, 5050 State of (he natives in 

■* Slysore, 5051 Conduct of European to native officers, 5054— Redrc«s to be 

obtained bj natives for had conduct towanls them, 505G-- — How far auysecunty 

" partaking of the nature of habeas corpus could be introduced into India, 5068 

Cultivation of coffee introduced successfully above the Ghauts, 5075— Poner* of 
■ 'increasing the wealth of the country in India, 5077— Great expense of the present 
GoTemment of India, 50S0 — ■■State of roads in Coimbatoor and India generally, 
50M. ^ 

.. Best method of lendng a tfuty on tobacco, 5085 ■ How far the expenses of 
Govenunent maj be reduced (n Coimbatoor, 5188— Advantage of employing native 
agency in collecting the revenue, 5097— “Comumption of European manufactures has 
greatW increased in India, 5102— All manufactures are liable to transit duties, 5103 
, —— The traffic m bills is very considerable; hoondies are always to be procured m 

- Coimbatoor, 5111— Manner m which natives appeal to the Governor in Council, in 
r the event of being imprisoned, 51 IS— -Alterations in Coimbatoor since the departure 

of tho witness, seriously affecting tlie prosperity of the province, 5126 — — Impnsonment 
of the native servant employed by the witness, under a charge of embezzleiDeot, 5128 

Summary process oy which he was tried, 5139 Power exercised by the 

Gorernroent of removing Judges, 5142— Sentence against the native officer employed 
by witness, 5144— Who was sheristadar of Coimbatoor, 5145. ‘ , - ... 

Sullivan, Mr. ;-Settlements made by him in Coimbatoor, Mill 3320. ' 

Suljphur ; Is produced from the xzuncs in Cutch, If 'iWey 2280. . 

Sumatra. See Siam. ^ ” 

jSirnn-Hcmjj. _The failure of suna*bemp plantaUonsln the hands of the government of 

- India, jRicAflrdj 5^10. , ^ 

Supreme Court of Judicature. Petition of Christians, Hindoos, Parsecs, hfahome- 
r < dans and Jews, natives of India, acknowledgm? the benefit of the institution of the 
t. Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, _p. 827. '' — , 

Surat Investment ; Was formerly provided under the most rigorous and oppressive system 
{ of coercion, 2846. 

Surrey. 'Accurate survey which has been taken in the principal parts of Bombay, Milt 
1' MSG— Expense incurred in surveying,* Jl/i/f 3491— Manner in whicli survey of 
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l^DEX Bombay -was earned on, MiRSSSG There is at present a revenue survey assessment, 

- distinct from a geographical survey, now lo process m the Deccan Mill 3539-v— . 

S'v C— TEH Value of such a survey, Mill 3642— — Swvct oi country indispensable in adjusting 

collection of revenue through zemindars of taiooks, Chapin 5236 State of the sur 

vey of the Poonahcollectoratebangcamedonby Mr. Pringle, Chaphn 5254 

(Sycefi Silver See Silver * 


' T 

Tanjore Is the most fertile distnet next to Burdwan, Gordon 562 System under 

which the land revenue is collected in Tamore, Mill 3130, Sinclair 4247 — P opnla 

tion of Tanjore, 870,682, Number of villages, 5,688 Sinclair Revenue from 

1820 — 1823, the last y^r of which it amounted to thirty eight lacs, Sinclair 4239—^ — 
Decrease of revenue under the amnanee system, Sinclair 4263— —Proportions m 

which the land may be supposed to be divided Sinclair 4272 Under defective 

management the recurrence of an annual system a great evil, Sinclair 4283, 42 84 - ■ 
Authonty of collectors in bringing fraudulent persons to justice, /S'lncfair 4288— 
Frauds practised in collecting me revenue, Sinclair 4297, 4302— ^Advantages of a 
fair settlement for a long period, Sinclair 4308— Description of the mound of 
Cavery m Tanjore, Sinelan 4324 
See Irrigation. Revenue, 10 

Tanhs There is a large ill constructed tank at Ramnad, for the purposes of irriga 
tion Gordon 800 - At Madura, the fine tank outside the city gate of ancient and 
solid construction, frorJoR 811 * i 

Sec Imgation 

Tariff Prices See Provisions 

Taxes ^Collectors of Taxes, and how appointed MSI SSOO— Taxes remitted In 
India by the East India Company, Mdl 3858— Manner of ryots making application 
for remission of, Sullivan 47^ 

Taxation The people of India are over taxed , the capital has consequently not bven 

increasing, both the agncultural and internal commerce, Porbes 2440, 2467 Cir 

cuiai from the Secretaiy of the Bengal Finance Committee, stating the intention of 
Government to tax coppw, iron, lead, spelter, and tin, with an import duty of 10 per 

cent Forbes 2448 TTie stamp tax was imposed in Calcutta in 1827, and has caused 

much dissatisfaction in India , resisted at Madras and Bombay, Forbes 2454, 2455 

Necessity of reform in the aystem of, Jisebarsis 2793 Pitress of fie natives from 

the present system of taxation, Rickards 2823, 2825 ^Inequality of taxation m 

Coimbatoor, and remedy for il, Sullivan 5013— — By laying an income tax on the 
lugher orders, 5wfhi,a?i 6014 — 

Tea Tea plantations have been successfully attempted in Java, Report of the Agri 
cjiltural Committeo on this subject, Maclaine 1640 Average sale pnee of each de- 

scription of the East India Company s teas sold in each year, from 1823 , p^nme 
cost of teas purchased, and the sale amount in England, Canada, and Cape of Good 
Hope See First Appendix 

Teal Timber A great article of commerce between the Burman empire and Calcutta, 
RratKen 200 

Teliiildars Touers vested m Ibe tcbsddar native collectors, Chaphn 5362 — — Power 
of tehsildars, winch extends to confinement. Smith 5512 
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TERRTTOArdt: ' ‘ 'V " I * ' lADliX. 

’ 1. TerTitorial and Trading Capital: - - ^ ' TER 

Obserrations 'on Mr. Melvill’s evidence delivered last Session of Parliament, as 
to the division of the territorial and trading capitals, and the position in nhicli the 
East-India Company really stand in regard to each, Langton, 2862, 2906-— 2909— ‘ ■ 

Explanation of accounts relating to, laid before the Secret Committees, Langton 2885 
■ - - T he Committee whidi sat in 18ll«12 for the exprc^ purpose, did not succeed in 
effecting its object of ascertaining the relative position of the territorial and commercial 
branches, Langton 290G, 2930— ^Explanations as to the divisions of territorial and 
commercial branches of the East-India Company’s accounts, Langton 291?'— — 
Difficulty'ofcompletingtheaccounts beyond 1803-9, Langton2^23, 2928, 2930, 2932, 

2937— l)ifBculty of arriving at a distinct separation of the territorial and commercial 
"cliarges, Langton 2947 — —Of charging the proportion of fortification and building to 
the separate branches, Langton 2949— — The territory appears to be the banker in 
'India for the commerce, as the commercial fund in England is the banker for the terri- 
tory, Langton 2956— —Alleged discrepancy in the statements of Messrs. Lloyd and 
"Melvill, m their examination in Session 1830, as to commercial profits, Langton 2957 
—There has never been an account prepared by the Co'ropany and laid before Par- 
liament, professing to exhibit a definite balance between the commercial and territorial 
branches at the commencement of the present charter, Langton 2962-— Great desi* 

(leratum is a balance of the transactions between the two branches (ivliich tbe Select 
Committee sought for), carried on to the close of tbe last charter, Langton 2966- — 

Mr. Langton’s statcments^defectiie in principle, totally mistaken in his territorial facts 
and inferences, and in his figured details he nastmade omissions which destroy all his 

results,* Me/uii 4493 Observations m answer to Mr. Melvill’s remarks on witness’s 

evidence, iang^on 4797> 4812. ^ 

Computation of interest on tbe increase or decrease of the balance due from territory 
to commerce, by the use of the fixed Board rates, according to the calculations at p. 973 
of Appendix to the First Report 1830, and to that of the annexed statement, recKoned 
from the close of the year in which the increase or decrease occurred, at the rates of the 
^interest on the home bond debt, p. 729. ' ^ 

Explanations concerning accounts, territorial and commercial, (o which various sums 
disbursed by the Company should be placed, Langton 4S91—— Estimate formed upon 
the principles agreed upon between tlie BoaM of Control and Court of Directors.— 

See Ttrst ^Ip^emlix. ^ 

2. Charges: 

Large territorial charges are paid by the Company in this country, Bracken 372 
--- T he territorial revenue now pmd in England amounts to 203 millions annually, 

Rir/tnrrfj 2S5G—— And might be remitted in good bills without any inconvenience, 

Jtickards 2S57 Aud much more easily under a system of free trade thanat present, 

Ttichards 2SG0 "iio inconi enience could result to the Company as to transmitting . 

tlieir territorial reienue, if their sjstcm of trade wasgiven up, Jtickards 2855—— 

Large amouiit of difference the alteration of the method of riiargmg Bencoolen and St. 

Helena supplies has made in the territorial branch, Langton 2921— General ten- 
dency of tlic East-India Company to charge items to the treasury with which in fact 

it has nothing to do, Langton 2927 Comparison of the several heads of territorial 

receipts and pavTuonts in England, as contained in the general statement, Xo. 21 of 
P.ipers, date<l India Board, 14Ut January 1830, and in the statement of account 
between the territorial and commercial -branches. See., dated India House, 2d June 
1830, Xnngton 4939. “ - 
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3 Debt 

Es'imate of the territorial debt of India at the close of the Company’s present term. 
See i irst Appendix 
A Rcctnue 

Statement to shoTv the atnonnt tealatsl m England from the ttmtones and Tefemros 
« obtained m India i nn^ /on 28S I, p 386— Account of the monies paid Goiernment 
in consequence of the agreements with the Company concerning the territorial 

sessions rn India^ Langton 2881, p 388 General state of receipts and disburse 

titents at the several Presidencies and Settlements extracted from the accoimts lanl 
before the Committees of Secrecy of tlie House of Commons, 1773 1782, Langton 

2S90 Particulars of the ordmaiy and extraordinary receipts of Indian treasurrs 

for each^eai, 1792 3 to 1808 9, nith the application thereof as far as the temtorj of 
India IS concerned , also the sums for which the territory has to be credited oi debi^d 

by the home treasury la the corresponding year, Langton p 402 Statement of the 

ordinary and extraordinary receipts of the Indian treasuries for each year from 1792 S 
to 180§ 9, nith the application thereof as far as the territory of Ind a appears oop 
cemed, also the sums for which the territory had to be credited or debited by the 
home treasury m the corresponding years with the balance at the credit or debit of 
cotwtuMcc m ludia m each year, and with the interest thereon from year to ye-ir, 
Langton 2911— Plan on which the foregoing accounts have been fiamed 
La igton 2913— Staiement of the loss sustained by the East India, Conpiny from 
the conversion into sterling of the sums advanced from the revenue in India m reiin 
buraeraent of the territorial outlay m England at the Board rates as compared with 
the mercantile rates of exchange, Langton 4837^— Mr Langton 8 statements def^ 
tive in principle mistaken m his territorial facts and inferences and in Ins figured 
details lie has made omissions which destroy all Ins results, Melidl 4498 
Monies paid Government in consequence of agreements with the Company concern 
ing the territorial possessions in ineba, amount realized in England from the territories 
and revenues obtained in India See Lirst Appendix 
Timber See Teal ^ 

Tin Banca tin is imported into England from the eastward as well as by the way of 
Calcutta, Gordon 416 - Sallengore produces tin, Gordon 541«— Is a staple article 
of export from Java, Jlfactainc ICOo— Of Eanca tm, 2 000 tons worlhdJlOOOOO js 
exported, Hlaclaine lG2o— Circular letter from the Finance Committee, laying, m 
import duty of 10 per cent on tm Vorbes 2448* 

Tinnetelli/ See Cotton 
♦ Tirhoot See Jndigo •• 

T/Z/c Deed of an estate in Java See Jara 

Tobacco Europeans m India never engage in the trade of Bracken 122 — Trade m 
being excluded Act of Parliament, Bracken 123- -Is largely grown in Madui-a, 
Gordon 551— — Tobacco is grown extensively tliroughout the northern territories of 
India llitc/ne 1421— It is unlike Amcncan tobacco, more resembling that grown m 
the Brazils Ililefiie 142j ' * lhe whole imports from Beigal and Bombay have been 
failures liUehie 1 133 Is a staple article of export from Java, Maclaine IbO^ — 
Amount of tf bacco exported from Java Madame 1G20-— The Chinese are the oiily 
cuUiTOtors 3/nc/aine 1024— Enl of the monopoly of the trade in, iJicAcrdr 28jj 
Hevemic derived from the tobacco monopoly m the ceded territories of the 
Jfysorc 1827 28 Mill 413S— lobacco is a monopoly iii Coimbatoor, SvUican 
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— Report made by the witness as to the nature of the restrictions on tobacco in I^OEX.’ 

Coimbatoor# Sullivan 47G1 Increase in the pncc«of,‘otving to its beings a govern- — — _ 

ment monopoly, Sullivan 4953 Distress m iVfalabar and Canara, o4ving to the TOD-— TRA. 

price of tobacco, Sullivan 4964 ^Best method of levying a duty on tobacco, Sul- 
livan 50S5. * - . 

Todatcars. People who have had possession 'of the lands from the most remote anti- ' 
quity ; they have been driven to another part of the lulls ; injustice of the conduct of 
the Government to them, Sullivan 5017> 5018. ^ ' ~ 

Tortoiseshell ; Is a principal export from the Philippine Islands, Maclaine 1806. 

ToTture. Torture is inflicted sometimes in the native governments, but ne\cr with the 
Company’s authonty, Chaphn 5279. ’ ^ ^ • 

Trsde: ' 

1. American i " 

Great increase of, between the years 1704 and 1811, with India, Rickards 2748. 

2. Bengal and Burmah: ' 

Between Calcutta and Burmah empire is ^pidly increasing ; bullion and teak 
timber are the principal objects of tracle. Bracken 289— —This trade has increased 
since the war, BfocAcn 202. , ^ 

3. Ceijlon; . ' , . t 

• Trade of Ceylon is loaded with duties, Forbes 2381, Sieicart 2461, 2463 — ^Cin- 
namon, cocoa-nut oil and arrack, are th<f principal Exports from Ceylon, Stevnrt 2463 
-—Trade in elephants has ceased, 4SV«car/2o03 — ~7Tie pearl and chank fisheries 
and cinnamon trade are monopolies of Government, ^/eaar/ 2505— The Govern- 
ment trade on their own account, which b prejudicial to th^ inhabitants, iStnrart25il. 

4. China. v 

i. Generally: 

General state of receipts anti disbursements at, extracted from the accounts laid 
before the Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons, 1773, 1782, Langton 
2899- System pursued by them as to the admission of provisions free of duty, Mac- 

laine 181^— — Memorial addressed to CWnesc government to admit a vessel which,* ■ 
from having tlirown part of her cargo overboard, did »ot come wjUiin the regu- 
iWiWiw, }9i^^ — JiRjavVArg* ^xmdwi sf f.Uvwaa* is- .BAvrfpveaur .\f Avxiend 

the bounds of the Factory, Mill 3699— TTie Chinese are still very jealous of 
foreigners ; it has in no way decreased, Mdl 3700— —Propositions for bettering the 
trading intercourse between Europeans and Chinese generally, Ffowden 3655— 

Trade with China could not be considerably increased possession of an island on the 
Chinese coast, or through the means of lunks to Sincapore, Plovden 3721, 3726 i 
The Cliinese generally are not fai ourable to any relaxation of commercial regulations, 

Ploicden 3731, 3733 ■ No advantage could result from placing Europeans on the 
<anie footing as natives of China, Plotedcn 3765 • ■ Useless attempt of any a|ipeals 
to Uie fears of the Chinese, Plovden 3773— IWBculty of changing the present mode 
of carrying on trade u illi China ; which sj stem is at present mainly supported by the 
East-India Company, Plotcden 3300— 3803— —BaiLness of some of the new regu- 
lations for commercial arrangements in China, Plotcden 3823— Several of whicli 
were in favour of the Chinese, Plotcden 3828 — —Prime cost of tea and other articles 
imported from China, and sold in England, Canada, and Cape of Go6d Hope. 

Value of the foreign Export and import Trade of the Port of Canton, in each 
CE 
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year since 1813, distingimlnng the trade camtd on by difTcrctit nations, the trade car* 
ned on by the East Indii Compan), and by private India ships , also the Tonnage 
employed See rirst Appendix 
II India and China 

Is on the increase, Bracken 291 •Opium and cotton arc the principal exports. 

Bracken 295 ^Bullion and bills on the Bengal go\ eminent are the principal returns. 

Brack en 296— —-The bullion consists chiefly of Spanish dollars , sec silver is smug 
gled, Bracken 29S— A free intercourse of trade between Bombay and Cinna, aixl 
between China and Great Britain, would add great facilities to commercial intercourse 
between Britain and India. Jlitehe Id-li 
ui Svspenston of 

Proceedings at Canton Seo Firtt and Second Appendixes 
5 Basi-India Company 
1 GeneraBff 

The East India Company neither carry on their mercantile transactions with advan 

tage to themselrcs or others, Gisborne 1140 Because all commodities m whicli 

thCT intetrere are driven up to unprofitable tales, and the monopoly stops all private 
trade in others, Gisborne 1147, i orfic# 2321— Their conduct to Sir Wilkinson in 
ISU'concemioga saltpetre contract, J’orfic# 2313— Injuries resulting from the Com 
■"".pany trading and acting as sovereigns, FoTbes 23I7j 2322, Biekardt 2830, 2846, 
2847-— Large capitalists could not oppose the Companv acting m the double wpa- 
city of merchants and sovereigns, Forbes 2322, 233 3 T he trade of India would be 
better conducted if the Company ibd not carrj on trade . the prohibition of the East 
India Company carrying on any trade would be a great benefit to themselves, Forbes 
2345, 2347, 2352, firewart 2508— - T he East-India Company should altowthe* 
abandon tbcir trade to and from India, and carry on no trade from India to China 
Forbes 2374, 2387 * ' 

The trade from China to I,ODdon ought to be left m Ihcir hands, or great risk will be 

run of losing it altogether, Forbes 2376, ^80- ^Tbe loss of the Last India Com 

p^y on their_^trade from India to England has been very great, Forbes 2364—— 
^eir remittances could be better managed than by trade, Forbes 2364, 2386, 2388, 

2394, 2404 No combination of merchants could prevent tliem from making their 

• remittances, Forbes 2365, 2306, 2370, 240^— — If the Company earned on no trade, 
they could always effect their remittances, Forbes 2373— The Company on aban 
donmg their trade sliould also give up their monopolies of salt and opium, Forbes 
2409— — ^The trading resources of the East India Company are an unlimited command 
of capital arising from their temtonal revenues, Stevart 2534— — Evil consequences 
of the East India Company mterfenug as sovereigns in the internal trade of India, 

Ilickards 2846 The community of India would be considerable gainers by tbe with 

drawal of the Company from all branches of trade, Rickards, 2850— —Opinion of 
the hlarquis of Wellesley m 1804 on the bad system of trade tlien earned on, 
Rickards 2852 * 

— Cost of goods, &.C exported from England , of military charges, &.c paid at home, 
» bills of exchange drawn abroad , profits arising on the sale of goods m India and 
China 1730 — 1745, contrasted with the invoice cost of tbe returning cargoes for tbe 
- corresponding years, in order to show what the returns fell «hort of the sums disbursed 
from home at a period when tbe Company s affairs were confined to commerce, Lang' 

ton 2881 ' 

‘ Statements made out to show the sums expended in India from the treasury m Eng- 
land, and from the profits ansmg from the outward trade 1751—1766, to svippovt wars 
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' in India, by comparing the demanda for tbo«!e years of warfare with, sums expended 
when the Company’s transactions were merely commercial, Langton 2881, p, 38i. 

Amount of chaiges on the commerce of the EasUndi'a Company in India, England, 
China, &c. for the years 182S-1829and 1829-1830; also of the profit and loss, value 
of ihe trade of the East-India Company, showing the prime cost of several articles, 
and the 'total value of the proceeds sent to India by the Court of Directors, as to the 
interference of the agents of the Company with private traders.' See First Appendix. 

ii. Fombay: . , ; ' . i 

” Oppressive manner in which the Company’s investment of piece-goods furmshed in 
Bombay prerious to the present charter, Rickards 2846. i , 

iii. Capital: ^ 

Amount drawn from the territorial for commercial purposes, 1765— -1778>9,Ziflwgton 
2876— —Statements to show Expenses of wars in India sustained out of Company’s 
trading stock, previous to obtaining the grants of the Dewannees of Bengal, Behar and 
Onssa, and the fire Northern Circars in 1765, Langton 2881— Statement to show 
the sums expended in India from the treasury in England, and from the ^ profits arising 
from the outward trade 1731-1766, to support the wars carried on in India against 
native princes, by comparing the demands of those years with the suras expended in a 
similar period,’ wnen the Company’s transactions were merely commercial, Langton 
1881,yj.S82. . v > . • > 

Expenses of Bencoolen and St. Helena, formerly cliarged to, Langton '2886— 
Amount which the outlay furnished from the commercial fund of the East-India 
Company on account of Indian territory, with interest charged, woidd have reached 
in 1731—1750,* 1766—1780, 1780—1793, 1793—1814, after allowing for the amount 
of all returns made from the Territory to Commerce, and calculating the Com- 
merce as chargeable with the exwnditure of £121,229 sustained by the East-India 
Company in tlieir commercial ^aracter previously to the acquisilion of territory, 
beyond tne charge subsequently borne by Commerce, for est^lbhments expressly 
commcrcicd, Melvill, 4450 — Mr. Langton's statements defective , omissions in lus 
figured details, Mehdl 4493— Comraission formerly diaigwl i present system, A/e/- 
- tdl 4533. ' . . ' 

ir, Surat: ' ' ^ 

I Oppressive manner in which the Surat investment was formerly collected; refer- 
ence to the Surat Commercial Diary, Rickards 2846. ^ ' 

G. Free Trade. ^ ' ‘ 

Commerce at Calcutta greatly increased, owing to the facilities afforded by. Bracken 

s 10, Gordon 388, 393, Gtshorne 1000, Rttchte 1228, 1509 Statement snowing the 

increase of the trade to Calcutta since the openmg of the free trade, Bracken 12 ; 
Gordon 411— Spelter, cotton-twist and wine are among the principal imports occa- 
sioned,by the opening the trade to India, Bracken 42— -Were it not for free trade, 

trade with India w ould dwindle away. Bracken 279 Has injured the re-export 

trade to Calcutta, but greatly increased th? import and export trade, Gordon 390— — 
Would be of great benefit in the intercourse between Bengm and Madras, Gordon 463 
'Must have been beneficial, as otherwise it would not, have increased, Gtsbome— — 

1088 Alleged infringement by the Company’s officers of the public regulations 

issued m India at the opening of the trade, admitting British staples duty free, Gordon 

535 Occasioned at its opening a great demand for cottons, woollens and metals, 

• Gisborne 1000— In 1815 me importation of British goods was 800,000 yards, and 
in 1830 about 45,000,000 yards, Gisborne 1173. * . 
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*»KDBX Shipping at Calcutta has been considerably injured by free trade, Gordon 39(>— 

The free trade has had no influence in improving tlio growth of cotton , in 1818 1819 
TRA it was better tlian ever since produced, Ritehe 1359 — «~The intercourse between the 

ports of India and China would greatly faiilitate commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and India, Ritchie 1442— — Opening the trade has destroyed the sale of hladras 
manufactures but the coarso goods of Bengal still obtain a sale, Maclaine 1590— 
Hoiv affected by the monopoly of the East India Company in the silk trade, Saunders 
2301— Under a system of free trade, the quality of silk would be greatly improved 

Saunders 2008 Benefit of free trade to India, Rickards 2748, 2751, 2753, 2819 

—Increased consumption of manufactures and consequence of, and extended con 
sumption which would take place if further facilities were given to trade, Rickards 
2760— Is very much hnaited on account of the heavy duties m this country on sugar 
and Bdks, Bracken 281 

Opimons of the 'East India Company as to the practicabdity of extending the Indian 
commerce, which in 1811 was advocat^ by the British merchants, Rickaids27^7^— 
Statements of the Company as to the Board of Control, Rickards 2747 ” " ■ Proofs 
from the results, of the fallaaous opmions of the reports of the Company at that period 

(1813), Rickards 2748- Opinions of the East India Company as to opening the 

outports for trade with India , fallacy of tlieir arguments proved by the result, Rickards 
2752— Opinions of tlie Company as to the possibility of increasing the number of 
exports from tins country to India, reference to the papers before the Committee 
prove that great varieties of articles have been traded m since free trade, which were 
> not formerly traded m by the Company, JlicAordj 2753— The insecurity of persons 
and property in India, is a great impediment to the growth of trade, Goraon 469 
Trade and exports of Coimbatoor, SvUitan 4783 
See also Debts Freights Losses Manufaetures Optuni Profit and Loss 
Remittances Retemte Salt Skipping Silk Tobacco Treasury Rotes 
And see abo Papers in Third Appendix 

^Trail and Yeung See Java ' 

Transit Duties, are paid on passing from one part of the Company s territories to 
another, Gordon 475- — Seven and a half per cent transit duties are paid on 

shippuig raw silk from Calcutta to Madras Uordon 486 The removal of transit 

duties is necessary to the trade of India Ritekie 1523 — —Injurious consequences of 
transit duties to India, Sullivan 5015— All manufactures are pliable to transit 

duties, Sullivan 5108 Great abuses are practised, and the duties operate very 

Injunously to the mternal trade of the country, Rickards 2837 Should be abo 

lished as soon as possible , difSculty of so doing under the present system, Rickards 

Travaneore Messrs Beaufort and Co have attempted to cultivate on a large scale an 
, estate at Travaneore, Gordon 830 — —It being a native government, they have no cer 
tarn tenure, which is a great drawback to improvement, Gordon 833 , 

Traitlling See Dawk , 

Travelling Expenses See J’rorwionj * 

Travelling in India Passports for travelling m India arc most vexatious regulations, 
Gordon 652— —In consequence of these regulations, the witness was imprisoned, and 
! marched to Madura and imprisoned for two months, Gordon 661— Narrative of the 
^ove transaction, Gordon 602— And causes of the dispute which led to that result, 
Gordon 691 -All Europeans travelling in India are obliged to be furnished with a 
passport, Gordon 71 1 E vil effects of the present ssytem of purveyance for Euro 
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peans ui India, Gordon 954— Magistrates and officers, both civil and military, 
generally travel free of expense, Gordon 968, 991, 992 
See also Dawk Neirtck Prices Proitsions 

Treasury Recommendation of a plan for openii^ the Company’s treasury in London 
and Canton for money against hills upon India, by which they might command 
monev to a large extent, and effect then remittances on fair terms, Porbes 2364, 2386, 
2388 

Treasury Notes There is no control oier the issue of, by the Company , they are of 
the nature of Exchequer bills, bearing interest, Bracken2\}8 ' 

Tuecaiee Amount of tuccaiee adianccd in Madras provinces, Jlftll 3588— -—Rate of 
interest charged on monej so advanced, JI/iW3590--— Purposes for which advanced, 

Jl/d/3398 Manner of repajment when advanced for malang wells, Jifill 3600 — — 

Nature of Government loans to distressed ryots, called tuccavee, liow granted, Sulln an 
4695 — In Goimbatoor the amount has decreased from 50,000 to 60,000 rupees a 
year to 18,000 or 20,000, on account of the improvement of the inhabitants, Sulln an 
4698— Tuccavee system earned on by native pnnees, Chaplin 526ti— Money lent 
at tuccavee is gener^y repaid w ithout any loss, Chaplin 5270— Precautions taken 
when money is lent, Chaplin 5272 

Tutenague See Spelter * 

Twist See Cotton, 5 , • 

V 

Vessels See Shipping 

Viceroy of Canton See Papers in First and Second Appendix 

Village Settlement , Prevails in Bombay, iW/3I19—— Distinctions between the three 
sorts of settlements, zcroindarr, ryotnar, and vdlage, Jl/dZ3l20 — 3122— Advanta|es 
and disadvantages of the village settlement in the presidency of Fort \\ ilham, jl/iW 
3403— Difference between the village settlement and the ijotwar system m favour of 
the latter. Mill 3413, 3418— Hanlships on ryots under the village system, Mi/f 3421 

In Bombay, the collection of the revenue is generally by vdJage management, 

nature of the village ^stera, Mdl 3485, 3486 Substitution of rjotwar in place of 

village settlement jn Goimbatoor, SulUean 4549 Difle-ence betneen the ryotwar 

ana’vulbge system, Adlullvnn ~5jsfera upon wdicd ille ryot^var system anu'tAe 

Tillage lease ^stera are respectively founded, Chapltn 5I5<^— Manner in which each 
field is valued, in order to obtain the amount tobelencd, Chaplin 5157— Effect pro- 
duced m the Cuddapa division of the ceded districts by toe village lease system, 
Chaplin 5211— Entire failure of the Systran of village management in the Bellary 

division of the ceded distncts, Chaplin 5176 Under tho village settlement there is 

not such good security for ryots as under the ryotwar, Chaplin 5216 ^ 

See also Land Revenue. v 

tW . I 

IVages , Of ryots employed m theBimlwan coal mines are from three to fourTupees, 

or SIX to eight slullings a month, Bracken 318, 320- ^In Calcutta, a Hindoo carpen 

ter, sixpence , a Chinese, twoshillu^, aTJuropean-socshillingsa day, Gorrfon^42 
— —In Calcutta are generally consideredhigh mmostbranches,*Gordon2245— In 
Ceylon are higher than m Bengal, Stewart 2481— —Of cooleys at Calcutta are Eve or 
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SIX for a rupeCi Gordon 42^ Katnnad, for fourpcnce, three slout men or 

women \\ ort fi om sunrise 10 sunset, Gordon 423— And their work is equal to th^^ 
of Europeans, Gordon 42!!— State of wages in India is under three shillings 
month, iiulliian 4957— In Java, of labourers on European estates are fourpence p*" 
dicm^ on native estates twopence to twopence halfpenny, the labourers feeding ther”’ 
selves, and finding their implcmeats, Madame 171B— — Are double the price they 
in Bengal, Gishome lOOG 

Warehouses Refusal of the Chinese government to allow foreigners to hire warehou®^* 
in China, Plowden 3664 f 

Wars''in India Statement 'to show the expenses of the wars and hostilities in Inc^** 
sustained out of the Company’s trading stock, previous to the obtaining the grants 
.the Denatineos of Bengal, Dahar, and Orissa, and the five Northern Circars, 17fr' 
Langton 28S1— — Statement made out to show the sums expended in India from 
Treasury m England, and from the profits arising from the outward trade, 1751—170°’ 
to support the wars carried on against native pnnees, by comparing the demands 
those years’ warfare with the sums expended in the space of the above fifteen jeai®' 
when the Company’s transactions were merely commercial, Eangfon 2881^ p 38^— ~ 
Expenses of the war with Tippoo, Langton 2904 — Difficulty of placing the ear^? 
expenses of the wars m India to the right account, Langton 4870— Disinterest^ 
support receii ed by the government m India from the Bombay merchants Forbes 
Co, and Bruce, Fawcett and Co .during the wxrs in India 1803 5, P orbes 233^-"" 
Expenses of the wars and hostilities in India sustained out of the Company’s tradu^S 
stock previous to the obtaining the grants of tlie Dewannee See Pirst jijjpendix 

JPaste Lands How far they may be appropriated by zemindars, Mdl 3264 

ira/jonMr. , Made the experiment of commencing a silk factory in India, but w|* 
obliged to desist ftocn. the encroachment of the East India Company , .Saunders 199° 

If eaters The Indian weavers have been greatly interfered with by the increased 
tation of cotton goods from England, Bracken 34— Being also cultivators 
ehabled to turn their labour into another, channel. Bracken 35,. 39, ‘^9—— -A, 
benefited by tlie mode of the Company’s agents in cairyjng on their business in the si 
trade. Brock en 83- ■ Do not confine their occupation to weaving only, they are al? 
agriculturists and fishermen,' Gisborne 1045 niost of the weavers have receivf® 
advances from the Company, and sometimes have been forced to accept them, Sau!^ 
ders 2015 T lie condition of llic weavers in India is that of persona constantly ^ 
debt, under adv ances from the Corapai^, and it is their system to keep them 

Gordon 2282 ^The practice was ordered to he annulled by the Company, but stf 

continues^ Raunders 2020 Wcetched slate Rwfearda ^^^.,2853 

See also Byots , , 

Wellesley, Marquis of His opinion id 1804 of the bad system of trade then carried 
m India, Rickards 2852 ^ 

Bildey, William (Analysis of his Ev idence )— Has made the country of Cutch t^ 
object of particular attention, 2203— —In Cutch, coal can be found in abundance, 22^ 
Tlie mine worked faythe Government la situated near Bhooj, 2205— The cO^^ 
from this mine is superior to English coal, ignites quicker, and wotdd answer for stea™ 

j *• machmery better than coal generally used for that purpose, 2269 Cutch also 

, duces iron, copper, sulphur , also .wool, which is principally exported to Persia, ™ 
nriake carpets with, 228(J— The iron ore possesses nbouttwenty tw oper cent of iro^ * 
lias been assaj ed m London, 2281-^— Which is ten or twelve per cent more than cort 

mon iron ore, 2232 Cannon are cast at Cutch, 2282 -Itie natives use charco^*’ 

being unacquainted with the use of coal, for their furnaces, 2283— The finest steel 
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littlia IS made from Cutch ore, armour, sabres, pk.es and sharp edged tools, 2285— ■ - IhDtx 
The horse shoes are preferable to those made in England, 2285— The coal and iron - 

TOiaes of Cutcbmight be xvorked to greatadvaiiiage,2287— Extract of alotterfrom Z! ^ 

Mr Chief Secretarj Newnham to Captain Wildey, concerning the coal mines, 2290 
Copy of a Report on the Cutch coal mine made by desire of the Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elphmstone, Governor of Bombay, by W ildey, 12th June 182G , the finest 
sheep could be procuredin Cutch at from three shillings to three shillings and sixpence 
each, 2292 — -‘ T he wool is of long staple, and of a sort much wanted in this country , ' 
would be useful m making blankets, 220^— British manufactures are much used m 
the bazaars from Bhooj to ICaira, 229G— — And are often preferred to nitire manufac- 
tures 22*^19— —Cutch u mild he a fine field for emigration and capital, 2300 — —Is very 
populous, nd are an industrious race of men 2303— The prices of labour are low, 

2304— —In every part of India there would be great advantage for the settlement of 

Europeans particularly at Ceylon, 2303 There are large quantities of cotton pro 

duced at Cutch, hut not in proportion to what it migtit be cultivated, 2312 

JVtlkinson, Mr See Saltpetre 

JVine Importation of to India greatly increased nith the opening of the trade, particu 

larly sherry. Bracken 42 Speculation of the East India Company in claret, which 

ended in considerable loss to the Corapiny, and injury to private speculators Forbes 

2336, 2343 ^Pnme cost of nine imported from the Cape of Good Hope, 1827 28 

See First jippendtz 

IVood See Fuel 

Wooi Wool reared in Cutch is pnncipilly exported to Persia to make carpets with, 

JFUdey 2280— The finest sheep coulti be procured Jrom three sbUmgs to three 
shillings and sixpence each, fVildey 2292— TTie wool is of long staple, and of a sort 
much wanted m this country , would be useful in making blankets, ji tldey 2293 

irooWeiw Largely imported to Calcutta Bracken 17— And to Bombay, Bttche 1229 

Worms See Sdk, 9 ^ 

AVuttun See Deccan 
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2’drn See Cotton, 5, tf 

‘ Z 

Zemndar Most of the zemindars are nch natires, Imng near Calcutta, the plan of 
raising a landed gentry through their means has failed, Connection 

between ryots and zemindars. Mill 3236— How farzemindars may appropriate waste 
lands. Mill 32 64 - -In no vray tend to the creation of a landed interest. Mill 3344 
—Manner in which zemindars raise money, MiU 3M5— The rent of India may be 
collected by settlement with the cultivators without the intervention of zemindars Mill 
391C^— Liability of zemindars and tlieir conduct towards ryots getting into dilficul 
ties. Mill 3947 — — Rammobun Roy’s opinions Seo First Appendix 

Zemindary Seltlement Nature of zemindary ?enure, Christian 2983, MillSllb 
•— -Difference beti^een zemindar tenure and lyotwur sy stem, CArir/ian 2994— 
Nature of settlement with zenundars, Christian 3097— Means of improvement 
beta eea zemindar and ryot, and revenue officers, would bo to facilitate the decision 
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of cl^^l suits, and disputes betTrewi landlord “and tenant, ChnsUan 3064 1 

" between tho three setttcments, rjotwar, zeminda^j and village, 

' Grounds on which permanent settlements were introduced, lIiU 3163 — 

if bnngmg zemindary property to sale for taxes, jl/i//3153— Sjstem mid 
zemindarjTtstitcs are purcliased by the East-India Company, Mill 3157, 3 
Management of estates so bought, ilfi// 315”— —This system would end i 
nd of the zenundary system and establishing a ryotwar, Jl/i// 3164— F- 

the principle as to the regulations of former governments* il/iW 3166 

ment have no means of securing justice to the rjots except by taking tlie p 
estates into their own hands, Jii// 3170 — Grounds of interference, with z 

* as to their charges on ryots m poppy lands, ilf;/t319G Power possessed h 

dars over the ryot, w the event of his not fulfilling his engagement. Mill 32( 
has never been admitted hy the East India Company that gov eminent has n 
to interfere between zemindar and ryot, A/iW 3203, 820o " 

Mode of payment by ryots to zemindars Mill 3176 3181 General ex 

thelalier. Mill 3182 Instructions of the Bengal gov enmient to resist die i 

tlie zemindars to cnliance tlie rates'of lands cultivated with the poppy, MtllZ 

impossibility of ascertaimnwryol payments previous to 1793, 3216 

want of fegwtration iit Ben^, Mdl 322o Rights of ryots have merged u 

1 ent settlement Bjstem JUtU 3274 Permaneat settlement system has ac 

noustyou the people 3 /jW-329o-— r-Conveniences arising from the zemirtda 
metit m the tort «dbam Presidency, Mill 3339 . Advantages of Mill 33 
—Tlie operation of the zemindar) s) stem ourahle to r) vits,MUl 3364— 
of the origin of the decoity, or gan" tobbety sy8teni> iVii/f 3365, 3366*^ 
quences of the ryots rights not being defined by thL s) stem, Mill 3373— luv c 
of rjots rights, A/<f/3387-— Increase of valne which has token place m lat 
the introdnction of permanent settlements by zemmdanes Mill 3396— Di 
betitecnryotwarand zemuidary settlepient, Snlhian 4565, 4567—— Adratitag 
the ryotwar has over the zeimndary settlement SuUtian A57Z, 4o7G-— 4o78— 
mohunRoy s opimon on tife condition of the cultivators bo^ under the zcmini 
tyoiwar lystcms See Ftrst Appendix 
In the northern sircars the zemmdary sj-stem previils Estates frequent! 

liands of government Mill 3458 Bad management under tlie holder* 

zenundaties. Mill 3-lG Q .Effect of the zemmdary settlement cenerallv m 
MdlMli ' ^ ^ 

/Ulah Judges The number of zillab judges could not be decreased, as th( 
have distrust generally m the decisions of the native judges, 5mcfair4408 ^ 
The zQIah courts formerly were very insufllcient to contrm and decide appeals 
country courts, Sinclair 4114 

SeeCowrtr qf/urtice 3,4 Judges Justice Administration of Secals 
in Fifth Appendix ^ ^ ‘ . 



